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A  THEORY  OF  TIME-PERCEPTION. 


By  W.  P.  M0NTACO8,  Colnnibia  University. 


Tbb  Sprcious  Present. 

The  6rst  question  lo  be  faced  in  a  study  of  time-perception  is 
the  question  of  the  "sptcJous  present;"  for  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  extended  segment,  or  period,  of  past  time  it 
would  be  impossible  to  perceive  either  duration  or  succession. 
This  problem  of  the  specious  present  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant,— it  is  also  the  most  perplexing  of  the  many  problems 
of  our  time  consciousness.  It  is  a  caae  in  which  sense-percep- 
tion presents  aa  an  actuality  what  Reason  must  regard  as  an 
impossibility.  The  present  of  metaphysical  or  conceptual  time 
is  a  point,  separating  past  and  future;  the  present  of  psycho- 
logic^ time — the  specious  present — is  a  continuous  segment  ex- 
tending apprc-ciably  iuto  the  past.  We  cannot  hope  to  solve 
this  antiuomy  by  violating  Reason;  we  must  not  accept  the 
presence  of  what  is  no  longer  present  as  a  reality.  Sense  must 
be  subordinated  to  Reason,  and  the  specious  present  must  be 
regarded  as  specious,  as  an  illusion  which  is  somehow  explica- 
ble on  the  assumption  that  the  real  present  is  a  point.  The 
problem  may  then  be  stated  as  follows: 

Hotv  is  it  that  at  a.-iy  ofu  inanu7tt  there  can  appear  lo  be  pres- 
ent several  momenls  f 

II. 

The  Measurement  oi'  Time. 

Time  is  the  form  of  change,  and  the  amouut  of  change  is  the 
measure  of  the  time  which  is  perceived  to  have  elapsed  during 
the  change,  precisely'  as  the  size  of  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the 
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space  actually  or  possibly  filled  by  the  body.*  Taken  in  ab- 
straction from  all  content,  space  and  time,  if  not  nothing,  are 
at  least  quite  without  determinate  fonn  and  size.  As  space 
and  time  are  measured  by  what  fills  them,  so,  too,  is  the  concrete 
filling  measured  by  comparison  with  other  concrete  filling.  A 
body  is  large  or  small  according  to  the  smallness  or  largeness 
of  a  second  body  selected  as  standard  of  measure.  A  cbauge  is 
great  or  small  according  to  its  relation  to  some  other  cbauge 
which  we  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  Magnitude,  whether 
conceptual  or  perceptual,  is  intrinsically  relative. 


III. 
The  SuBjHcrrvK  and  Objective  Aspects  or  a  Psychosis. 

Every  psychosis  has  two  distinguishable  but  inseparable 
aspects,  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The  subjective  ele- 
ment or  "knowing  thought"  is  the  whole  .system  of  conscious 
contents  taken  collectively  and  including  the  incoming  content, 
while  the  latter  is  the  oi^ect  of  the  (normally  prospective)  act 
of  attention.  A  content  is  perceived  as  an  object  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  projected  upon  a  subjective  background  of  pre-existing 
states.  In  Hcrbartian  terms,  wc  may  describe  every  psychosis 
as  the  assimilation  of  an  entering  sensation -mass  by  a  receiving 
apperception -mass. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  specious 
present  depends  on  our  realizing  that  the  subjective  and  object- 
ive elements  of  a  psychosis  possess  dififering  rates  of  change. 

What  is  sometimes  called  the  Law  of  Relativity  is  an  expres> 
sion  of  the  fact  that  in  consciousness  every  content  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  its  stimulus,  but  also  by  every  other  content. 
A  change  in  one  state  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  change  in 
the  other  states,  both  individually  and  collectively.  If  we 
are  right  in  regarding  the  knowing  thought  or  subjective  aspect 


'  It  might  l>e  objected  that  the  esperieiice  of  unequal  amounts  of 
change  occurring  in  equal  timed  is  in  Sat  contradictton  to  the  fltate- 
ment  that  time  is  measured  by  its  contents.  When,  however,  we  seek 
(or  the  grounds  on  which  the  two  uneqcally  filled  times  are  judged 
equal,  me  kc  that  their  estimated  eqoality  aTises  from  our  companag 
them,  not  with  ail  absolute  time,  but  with  other  chaiigeit  of  content, 
either  those  of  onr  subjective  consciousness  or  those  of  a  third  object, 
Auch  as  a  clock,  Th»t  absolute  or  empty  time  does  not  enter  as  a  fac- 
tor into  the  perceptual  estimate  of  time  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  equal  time-intervals  containing  unequal  quantities  of  chnngc  are 
perceived  separately  and  without  relation  to  a  third  object,  they  are, 
OS  a  matter  of  fact,  felt  to  be  nncqual.  And  the  estimated  inei^uality 
of  their  times  is  in  proportion  to  the  perceived  inequality  of  their  con- 
tents. Notwithstanding  the  usetessness  of  absolute  time  as  a  standard 
of  perceptual  meflsaretuent,  the  idea  has  a  certain  validity.  The  abso< 
Inte  clock  is  the  totality  of  things,  viewed  as  t  single  system. 
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of  a  psychosis  as  the  totality  of  existing  states,  considered  as 
forming  a  system  having  a  single  structure,  or  configuration, 
it  will  be  dear  that  the  changes  induced  in  the  form  of  that 
totality  by  a  change  in  one  of  its  parts  will  usually  be  less  than 
the  change  in  that  pan.  In  a  word,  a  change  in  one  conscious 
state  produces  a  change  (though  a  less  change)  in  the  system 
of  states;  and  other  things  equal,  the  larger  the  apperception- 
mass,  the  smaller  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  the  changes  in 
any  one  of  its  sensory  aspects.  The  perception  of  a  change  is 
a  changing  perception,  but  a  perception  that  changes  less 
rapidly  than  the  change  that  is  perceived. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  in  this  connection  that 
the  increment  of  change  produced  In  a  conscious  state, — or  ap- 
perceptive system  of  states, — while  it  varies  directly  with  the 
stimulus  causing  it,  aI:;o  varies  inversely  with  the  content  in 
which  it  is  caused.  Thus  if  j  be  a  conscious  state  and  A  ^  be 
its  iucremeut  of  change,  6.s  will  be  large  in  proportion  as  s  is 
small.  lu  this  respect,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  sec  in  this  respect 
only,  do  increments  of  change  differ  from  the  increments  of  sub- 
stance, ordinarily  considered  in  the  calculus. 

There  is  a  second  point  to  which  I  would  especially  call  the 
reader's  attention  before  proceeding  further.  I  have  spoken, 
and  shall  speak  throughout,  of  conscious  states  as  quantities, 
expressible  by  quantitative  symbols,  and  subject  to  quantitative 
laws:  yet,  nevertheless,  these  quantitative  expressions  can  be, 
and  perhaps  should  b^,  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  physio- 
logical cancomilants  of  conscious  states.  The  reader  who  is 
sensitive  on  this  subject  can  substitnte  the  physical  for  the 
psychical  interpretation  of  the  qnantitative  symbols,  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  argument  at  any  point. 

Let  Atf  symbolize  the  amount  of  change  or  alteration  in  the 
objective  content  o  produced  in  any  period  of  time  c\  /,  and  let 
AS  symbolize  the  resulting  change  produced  in  the  subjective 
aspect  of  consciousness  during  the  same  time.     Then  i\o  will 

AX 

represent  a  change  in  the  objective  as  compared  with  the  change 
in  the  subjective  element  in  the  time  A  /.  As  A  /  i.s  made  to 
decrease  without  limit,  Aoand  ax  will  correspondingly  decrease, 
bnt  the  fraction  A  o  will  not  necessarily  decrease,  but  will  either 

b.S 

approach,  or  if  the  rate  of  change  be  uniform,  will  maintain  the 
finite  value  ^.  Now  this  derivative  of  the  objective  change 
with  regard  to  the  change  of  the  subjective  elemeat  is  a  finite 
quantity,  but  one  that  is  realized  at  each  infinitesimal  moment 
of  time.  If  we  were  right  in  afBrming  in  the  preceding  section 
that  perceptual   space  and   time   magnitudes  are  essentially 
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relative  matters,  determined  not  by  the  "absolute"  size  of  the 
magnitnde  to  be  measured  but  by  the  ratio  nf  that  magnitude 
to  the  unit  of  measure,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  amount  of 
objective  time  or  change  which  appears  to  be  present  at  any 
one  moment  will  be  measured  by  its  ratio  to  the  subjective 
change  which  accompanies  it.  And  if  the  snbjective  unit  of 
measure  be  infinitesimal,  the  objective  change-magnitude  may 
be  also  Infinitesimal  and  yet  may  appear  finite.  In  short  the 
infinitesimal  time-change  which  occurs  at  the  unextended  meta- 
physical present  wilt  be  appreciated  as  an  extended  psycho- 
logical present,  provided  it  be  measured  in  terms  of  au  infinitesi- 
mal of  different  order. 

That  Ai,  the  change  in  the  subjective  totality  of  conscious 
contents,  is  less  or  "slower"  than  A  o,  the  change  in  that  phase 
of  the  totality  selected  as  object  by  the  act  of  attention,  has  been 

shown:  consequently  the  symbol^=        ^        — ^  >  i  maybe 

ds       ht^o  LajJ 

accepted  as  properly  representative  of  the  "specious"  or  "ex- 
tended" present;  and  the  latter  is  from  this  point  of  view  seen 
to  be  compatible  with  the  real  or  metaphysical  present  of  concep- 
ttuxl  time. 

IV. 

Duration  and  Soccession. 

At  the  outset  of  our  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the  per- 
ception of  the  specious  present  was  prerequisite  to  the  percep- 
tion of  duration  and  succession.  Now  introspection  assures  ns 
that  the  specious  present  never  maintains  the  same  value  from 
moment  to  moment.  It  is  always  either  expanding  or  contract- 
ing. But  an  increase  in  the  specious  present  means  an  increase 
in  the  period  of  past  time  which  appears  at  present,  thai  is  to  say 
an  increase  in  the  time  during  which  the  events  filling  it  have 
been  perceived.  The  objects  or  events,  therefore,  which  occupy 
the  expanding  specious  present  are  felt  as  "enduring."  white 
conversely  those  that  fill  the  contracting  specious  present  are 
felt  as  "passing"  or  "succeeding."  This  alternate  increase  and 
decrease  of  ^j  implies  of  course  a  corresponding  aUemation  in 
the  sign  of  the  second  derivative.  When  an  object  o  is  per- 
ceived as  enduring.  ^  is  positive;  at  the  moment  when  a  is 
succeeded  and  displaced  in  consciousness  by  some  other  object, 
j^  is  negative. 

V. 
"Time  Dragging"  and  "Time  Flying." 

The  second  derivative  of  the  objective  with  regard  to  the 
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sabjective  change  not  only  indicates  by  its  sign  the  enduring 
or  pa<v<iing  phase  of  its  conteuts,  but  by  its  magniludc  it  marks 
the  seemhtg  rale  of  the  iime-fioTif  itself.  A  small  or  large  change- 
rate  (whether  iacreastve  or  decreasive)  in  ^  means  a  corres- 
pondingly small  or  large  value  of  ^*  In  view  of  the  fact  pre- 
viously mentioned  that  -~  varies  as  -^,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  first  and  second  derivatives 
also  var>'  inversely.  The  longer  an  event  endures,  i".  <r.,  the 
greater  the  value  of -^-,  the  less  the  rate  of  its  change,  and  the 
less  the  value  of  ~ .  The  further  past  an  event  seems,  the 
more  slowly  does  it  appear  to  increase  in  pastiiess,  while  cou- 
versely.  the  events  of  the  present  are  those  which  seem  to  fly 
by  most  rapidly. 

This  would  seem  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  curious  alterations 
which  we  experience  in  the  rate  of  time-flow.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  when  new  objects  continuously  distract  the  attention,  the 
specious  present  is  constantly  being  destroyed  and  made  anew; 
and,  as  we  saw,  this  enforced  smalluess  of-^  would  mean  a  cor- 
respondingly large  value  of  ^.  The  seeming  rate  of  the  time- 
flow  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  distractions. 
And  conversely  when  the  mind  is  without  internal  or  external 
distractions,  when  there  is  nothing  to  think  about  and  nothing 
to  do,  the  specions  present  with  its  single  content  of  ennui,  i.  e., 
the  consciousness  merely  of  being  conscious,  grows  to  an  enor- 

mons  size  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  ~^,  a  decrease,  that  is 

to  say,  in  the  apparent  rate  of  the  lime-flow.  Time  here  is 
felt  to  drag  as  in  the  presence  of  distraction  it  is  felt  to  ^y. 


VI. 

Thb  Rhythmic  Charactkr  of  Consciousnbss. 

We  have  only  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  specious 
present  as  already  described  to  understand  the  intrinsically 
rhythmic  character  of  consciousness. 

Let  us  suppose  a  mind  to  experience  a  series  of  sensations 
Ox,  Oj.  (7|,  o^,  in  moments  /j,  /j,  /»,  '4.  The  specious  present 
at  tj  has  a  duration  of  two  moments  and  contains  the  image- 
trace  of  0,,  and  al.so  the  sensation  o^;  and  the  specious  present 
at  /,  has  a  duration  of  three  moments  and  contains  in  addition 
to  the  sensation  o^,  the  images  of  Oi  and  e^.  Prom  the  per- 
sistence of  images  the  specious  present  tends  to  increase  not 
only  in  "length"  but  in  contents.  This  increase  is  not  in  a 
finite  con.sciuustiess  unlimited,  but  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
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wliich  the  accumulating  contents  are  harmonized  in  a  single 
meaning. 

In  consciousness  as  we  know  it,  each  content  is  to  some 
degree  a  rival  of  its  fellows.  Of  course  it  is  also  true  that  dif- 
ferent contents  to  some  extent  support  and  enhance  one  another, 
and  the  law  (first  formulated,  I  believe,  by  Fechner)  that  the 
intensity  of  attention  varies  inversely  as  its  extent  is  only  a 
half  truth.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  true  for  psychoses  in 
which  the  "competition"  of  contents  tends  to  become  stronger 
than  their  "co-operation."  The  law  is  in  general,  however, 
rather  more  true  than  false,  because  as  the  number  of  elements 
in  a  system  increases,  co-operation  becomes  less  easy  and  an- 
tagonism less  difficult.  And  as  the  sweetest  toned  instrument 
will,  if  too  loudly  or  too  variously  excited,  reach  a  point  at  which 
the  dissonance  of  the  over-tones  will  exceed  their  harmony,  so 
with  the  specious  present  there  inevitably  comes  a  time  when 
the  manifoldness  of  its  contents  makes  their  unity  no  longer 
capable  of  transcending  their  variety.' 

Returning  to  our  example  we  will  suppose  that  in  the  mind 
which  has  experienced  i?,,  e^,  and  o^,  the  specious  present  has 
reached  the  critical  point  at  which  the  further  dispersal  of  at- 
tention demanded  by  a  new  content  will  result  in  its  dissolution. 
The  new  content  o^  enters;  the  .specious  present  ceases  its  stow 
expansion  and  begins  rapidly  to  contract.  The  images  of  Oi, 
o^  and  o^  crumble  away  and  the  attention  thus  liberated  is 
caught  by  the  strongest  bidder  which ,  in  our  case,  is  the  present 
sensation  o^.  On  this  as  foundation  a  new  specious  present  is 
rapidly  built  up,  containing  as  a  halo  or  "fringe"  the  shade  of 
its  parent.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  specious  presents  are  destroyed  is  differ- 
ent from  the  manner  in  which  Ihcy  are  rebuilt.  The  old  con- 
tents do  not  flow  out  as  the  new  contents  flow  in.  The  events 
which  are  born  singly  die  in  cycles, 

A  rhythmic  series  of  experiences  affects  us  strongly  and  holds 
our  attention  because  its  objectively  recurring  periods  harmon- 
ize with  the  subjectively  recurring  contractions  and  expansions 
of  the  specious  present,  each  scries  being  thus  reinforced  by 
the  other.  Subjectively  viewed,  the  rhythmic  character  of  con- 
sciousness is  due.  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  fact  that  each  specious 
present  contains  in  addition  to  the  birth-seeds  of  new  presents 
the  seed  of  its  own  decay.     Like  other  live  things  our  time- 


iprofcisor  Loeb  {Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Ch.  XTX) 
boldt  that  the  iatensity  of  a  meutal  state  is  dimiiit»bed  by  the 
siniuttaiieous  presence  of  other  fttatex.  whenanrl  only  when  the  nnder- 
lying  phy»io]oK>cBi  processes  «re  aperiodic.  SimuItBueoui  periodic 
processes  «o  far  from  uiuiiDUhing  may  actually  enhance  each  others'  ia- 
tensity. 
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consciousness  is  rhythmic,  because  like  tbem  it  is  born  with  the 
canker  of  death  at  its  heart. 


VII. 

Mbvosy. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  just  past.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the 
theory  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  more  remote  past.  Mem- 
ory proper,  or  recall,  is  differentiated  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  just  past,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  event  ha» 
been  continuously  present  to  coniciousness  since  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  while  iu  recall,  as  the  word  indicates,  the  event  re- 
membered has  been  absent  from  consciousness  between  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  and  the  time  of  its  recurrence.  Every 
case  of  memory  is  thus  a  case  of  recurrence,  but  every  case  of 
recurrence  is  not  a  case  of  memory.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of 
recurrence  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  recurrence,  a  recog- 
oition  that  something  is  being  experienced  again.  The  mere 
foct  of  recurrence  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  physio- 
logical ground  or  concomitant  of  an  experience  leaves  as  a  trace 
of  itself  a  specific  modification  of  the  brain  stractnre —  a 
"path,"  for  example, — it  is  natural  that  when  that  particular 
part  of  the  brain  is  re-excited,  whether  by  stimulus  or  from 
within,  we  should  re-experience  the  content.  The  really  curi- 
ous thing  about  memory  is  not  the  recurrence  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  recurrence:  the  consciousness  of  having  experienced 
the  sarm  content  at  a  more  or  less  definitely  localized  moment 
of  the  past.  Now  we  have  seen  that  within  the  scope  of  a 
angle  specious  present  the  amount  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
auce  the  occurrence  of  an  event  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
its  change-rate  to  the  change-rate  induced  by  it  in  the  apper- 
ceptive system  upon  which  it  is  "projected."  This  appercep- 
tive system  or  apperception-mass  is  (when  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion is  retrospective)  nothing  but  the  collective  totality  of 
contents  which  have  been  perceived  since  the  event  in  question 
first  appeared.  Aud  the  change-rate  of  such  a  system  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  its  size.  The  specious  present,  then, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  apperception-mass,  and  hence 
the  extent  of  the  latter  suffices  to  measure  not  only  the  dura- 
tion of  time  from  a  point  in  the  past  up  to  the  present,  but  con- 
versely, the  felt  distance  of  that  point  from  the  present,  i.  e..\ta 
date.  Thus  when  the  specious  present  is  large,  the  date  of  its 
earlier  events  is  felt  to  be  remote,  while,  con\*ersely,  the  earlier 
events  of  a  small  specious  present  are  felt  to  be  of  recent  date. 

I  believe  that  the  date  of  a  remembered  object  is  measured 
in  the  same  way.     The  specifically  modified  brain-cell,  when 
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re-excited,  excites  in  its  turn  the  physiological  traces  of  the 
experiences  intervening  between  its  first  occnrrence  and  the 
present  moment,  with  the  result  that  these  intervening  experi- 
ences vagnely  and  very  schematically  recur  as  an  apperception- 
mass  for  the  recurrence  of  the  content  which  suggested  them. 
And  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  specious  present,  the  rate  of 
change  in  this  apperceptive  system  is,  iu  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, small  as  compared  with  the  change  in  the  single  content. 
The  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former —  ~  — measures  and  repre- 
sents the  date,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  time  that  appears  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  event  first  occurred.  But  the  rememlwred 
event  is  not  only  projected  up^>n  this  large  and  schematic  apper- 
ception-mass: it  is,  together  with  the  latter,  projected  also  upon 
the  backgronnd  of  concrete  experiences  which  fill  the  regular 
specious  present  of  the  moment.  Thus  it  appears  to  us  in  two 
contexts  or  aspects — as  a  present  event  in  our  mental  life  and 
as  an  event  of  the  past.  The  againness  of  the  remembered 
event  is  dnc  precisely  to  this  duality  of  itsapperceiving  system. 

The  view  that  the  date  or  temporal  sign  of  a  remembered 
happening  is  determined  by  the  recurrence  of  the  intervening 
experiences  is  borne  out  by  the  recognized  facts  of  the  memory 
consciousness.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  recall  the  date 
of  an  event  only  when  we  have  some  memorj'  of  what  has  fol- 
lowed it.  (By  date  I  mean  of  course  Kh^feft  date,  not  the  date 
as  abstractly  known. )  When  the  intervening  experiences  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  the  apperceptive  system  s,  in  which 
they  schematically  recur,  is  large,  and  the  differential  fraction 
-2J-,  which  measures  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  occurrence  of 
c,  is  also  large.  While,  conversely,  when  few  experiences  have 
intcr\'ened  between  an  event  and  our  memory  of  it,  the  apper- 
ception-mass is  small  and  the  date  appears  more  recent  than  it 
is.'  Finally,  when  the  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculty  is  com- 
pletely .suspended,  a.s  in  trance  or  change  of  personality,  and 
when  consequently  there  are  no  inter\'eniug  experiences  out  of 
which  to  make  a  memory  apperccplion-mass,  we  find,  as  our 
view  would  lead  us  to  expect,  no  appreciation  of  the  period  of 
time  separating  the  remembered  event  from  the  moment  at 
which  it  is  remembered.  In  such  cases,  the  events  of  months 
ago  are  regarded  as  those  of  yesterday. 

In  spile  of  the  "coocomitaul  variation"  of  the  number  of  in- 
tervening experiences  and  the  distance  of  the  assigned  date  of 
the  remembered  event,  it  may  still  seem  that  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  profound  difference  between  memory  of 

>Tbe  rate  of  titae-Bow  i»,  kb  we  know,  reversed  in  retrospect. 
Periods  thai  felt  brief  wfaen  pnsstng  are  remembered  as  long,  And  via 
versa. 
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the  remote  past  aad  immediate  cousciousness  of  the  just  past. 
In  order  to  remove  any  such  misgivings,  let  us  sum  up  tbe 
points  of  difference  already  noted  between  the  two  kinds  of  con- 
sciousness of  tbe  past.  In  the  first  place,  in  immediate  appre- 
hension tbe  apperception-mass  is  the  concrete  complex  of 
experiences  which  having  just  occurred  have  not  yet  faded 
from  conscionsness.  In  memory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
cipal apperception- mass  is  a  vast,  hazy,  highly  schematic  group 
of  contents,  the  merest  skeleton  of  the  experiences  of  the  inter- 
vening period.  And  secondly,  in  addition  to  this  contrast  in 
tbe  backgrounds  upon  which  the  two  kinds  of  past  arc  respec- 
tively projected,  there  is  a  single  background  in  tbe  case  of 
immediate  apprehension,  while  in  memory  there  is  a  double 
background, — the  schematic  system  just  mentioned,  and  the 
concrete  system  of  contents  which  make-i  up  the  specious  pres- 
ent of  the  moment  in  which  the  act  of  memory  takes  place. 
And  to  this  duality  of  apperceptive  context  is  due.  as  we  have 
seen,  the  feeling  of  "agaiuness"  or  recurrence  which  is  distinc- 
tive of  the  memory  psychosis. 

vin. 

Familiarity. 

The  feeling  of  familiarity,  which  is  akin  to  memory,  differs 
from  recall  proper  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  event 
recognized  as  familiar  is  normally  caused  by  an  external  stimn- 
Ins,  and  hence  {x>ssesses  the  vividness  and  arbitrary  *  "givenness'  * 
characteristic  of  a  sensation  as  distinguished  from  an  image. 
And  in  the  second  place,  tbe  memory  apperception -mass  is  so 
entirely  sulK)rdinated  to  the  specious  present  in  which  the 
liamiliar  sensation  occurs  that  it  serves  merely  to  give  to  tbe 
latter  a  fringe  of  pastness  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  indi- 
cation of  date.  In  short  the  feeling  of  familiarity  is  the  appre- 
hension of  a  present  event  with  a  fringe  of  pastness,  or  "recur- 
ringness,"  while  in  the  mcmor>'  judgment,  tbe  recognition  of 
a  more  or  less  definitely  dated  past  is  primary',  and  is  only  sec- 
ondarily qualified  by  a  fringe  of  presentness  due  to  the  act  of 
memory  itselC 

IX. 

Thb  Conditions  under  which  Tiub  Perchption 
Originates. 

When  we  inquire  how  a  specious  present  begins  or  how 
it  can  apply  to  a  single  sensation,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
peculiar  difficulty.  According  to  our  view  there  must  always 
be  a  pre-existing  background  of  mental  states  upon  which  the 
content  perceived  as  an  object  is  projected.      But  in  tbe  first 
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moment  of  s  p^cbosis,  or  to  the  case  oTa  single  sensation,  this 
voatd  seem  impossible.  And  yet  when  we  are  awakened  from 
a  state  of  oncooscJonsness  by  a  touch  or  a  sound,  we  do  not  ex- 
perieooe  a  sensaiioa  that  is  without  duration.  If  any  thing,  the 
time-faTm  is  oiore  noboeable  in  the  simple  and  approximatdy 
smfrional  first  sta^e  of  an  experience  than  in  the  lata*  aad 
more  complex  stages.  The  m^aniu^  of  a  sensory  content  is 
feh  ooly  when  we  feel  its  relation  to  other  contents:  but  not  so 
ifith  its  duration.  As  soon  as  it  ts  perceived,  or  rather,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  perceiTed,  we  must  be  conscious  of  it  as 
cndiiring.  Oar  profaiem  is  to  point  oat  what  it  is  that  plays 
tiie  part  of  apperception-mass  in  the  case  of  a  single  sensation 
and  at  the  fir^  moment  of  an  experience. 

Let  us  begin  by  considcrixig  the  case  of  a  poaaiUe  single  sen- 
■stioB  whidi  has  estabUsbed  itself  in  conscionsDess.  Akag 
with  the  sensation  at  any  moment  will  be  the  conscioDsness  of 
it  as  it  was  in  the  just  preceding  moments.  Let  o^  represent 
the  sensation  at  the  fourth  second  of  its  existence,  and  ^|.  c^^ 
mad  y,  symbolize  the  present  image-traces  of  its  earlier  exis- 
tence. It  will  be  sensed  in  the  light  of  these  image-traces 
precisely  as  an  incoming  element  in  a  complex  pyschosis  is 
apperceived by  the  other  elements.  The  "apperceptive  system*' 
lor  a  single  sensation—  if  such  were  possible — woald  then  be 
nothing  bot  the  image-traces  of  its  just-past  existence.  And 
the  specioos  present,  -^,  of  such  a  sensation  would  be  expressed 

Jo, 


(at  the  fourth  second)  by  the  s>-mbol 


When  the 


apperceptive  system  or  subjective  backgronnd.  composed  of  the 
image-traces  o',  0^,  y,.  became  greater,  or  more  prominent  for 
ooosdonsoess  than  the  present  sensation  o,.  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  former  would  become  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  1.  e. , 

^* 

.  *       , — r-T>  t — sod  a  spedoos  present  or  perceptual  time- 

tatm  would  be  realized. 

So  much  for  the  time-form  of  a  single  sensation  after  its 
origin.  Can  we  make  use  of  this  account  to  explain  the  simaU- 
tofuous  origin  of  an  experience  and  its  time-form  ?  Here  as 
elsewhere,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  anything  in  conscious- 
Dcss,  we  are  compelled  to  Ul  t»dc  upon  those  physiological 
processes  which  are  the  secondary,  or  it  may  be  the  proximate 
cooditiocs  of  sensory  states.  Vihcn  by  the  action  of  a  specific 
stimnlus  an  equally  specific  disttubance  in  the  cortex  i^  pro- 
duced, the  latter  does  not.  we  may  suppose,  die  out  the  instant 
the  stimulus  ceases,  but  coniinnes  for  a  short  time,  as  the  violin 
string  continues  to  vibrate  after  the  bow  has  been  withdrawn. 
If  the  same  stimnlns  be  applied  again  the  resulting  disturbance 
will  be  a  complex  of  the  pre-existing  disturbance  and  the  re- 
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newed  effect  of  tfae  stimulus.  Now  if  the  stimulus  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  disturbance  in  the  brain-ceuter  due  to  past 
actiou  bt^come  greater  thau  the  effect  of  its  preseut  action,  tkere 
will  be  produced  on  the  physiolo^iial  level  a  perfect  counUrpari  of 
the  psychological  conditions  of  the  specious  present.  That  is,  we 
shall  have  a  "subjective"  or  pre-existing  state  of  disturbance 
greater  or  more  vigorous  than  the  incoming  impulse.  The 
modification  in  the  nerve  center  due  to  the  just  past  will  domi- 
nate that  due  to  the  present.  If  under  these  conditions  a  sen- 
sation arise,  it  will  arise  with  a  time  form.  Let  us  suppose  a 
case  in  which  a  stimulus  must  act  continuously  for  four  seconds 
in  order  that  a  sensation  may  arise.  We  may  represent  the 
resulting  disturbances  of  the  central  organ  by  ff(-4),  o(-a), 
fl(-a).o(-,),  and  their  traces  by  the  same  symbols  primed. 
We  may  suppose  that  at  the  moment  when  the  sensation  Oy 
arises,  the  physiological  stimnlus-lraces  o'C-*)  ff'(-a)  ^od  ^'{-j) 
are  together  equal  in  intensity  to  the  impulse  <7(-i),  and  that 
when  increased  by  the  trace  of  the  latter  the  pre-existing  state 
will  dominate  the  incoming  slate, — which,  if  it  be  felt  at  all, 
will  be  felt  in  a  time-form  or  specious  present  represented  by 
- ^J± >  I. 


{^)     t-3) 


0>      03 
<-»)    (-1) 


Now  inasmuch  as  every  sensation  which  we  can  imagine  oar- 
selves  to  experience  has  a  time-form,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
defining  the  conditions  of  the  origin  of  a  speciotis  present  we 
have  at  the  same  time  defined  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  origin  of  conscious  states  in  general. 

The  several  steps  in  our  argument  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

I.  The  central  fact  of  time- consciousness  is  the  "specious 
present" — the  present  consciousness  of  what  is  no  longer  pres- 
ent. Without  this  apparent  projection  of  past  moments  upou 
each  present  moment,  there  could  be  no  consciousness  of  either 
duration  or  succession. 

II.  Time  is  the  form  of  change;  and  change,  like  every 
magnitude,  is  relative  to  its  unit  of  measure.  The  amount  of 
perceived  change  in  an  object  is  relative  to  the  actual  concom- 
itant change  in  the  perceiving  subject. 

III.  Regarding  the  'object'  as  simply  the  objective  aspect, 
and  the  'subject'  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  a  psychosis,  we 
may  hold  that  each  incoming  objective  content  is  apperceived 
by  or  projected  upon  the  entire  system  of  pre-existing  states. 
The  p.sychosis  considered  only  in  its  collective  unity  is  subjec- 
tive; considered  only  in  its  distributive  plurality,  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  objects;  considered  (as  it  must  be)  under  both  aspects 
gimultaneously,  it  is  a  "subject-perceiving-objects."  As  the 
apperceptive  system  is  larger  than  any  of  its  objective  contents, 
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the  constant  stream  of  increments  and  decrements  produces  in 
the  latter  changes  that  are  proportionately  greater  or  faster 
than  the  change  that  they  in  turn  cause  in  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Thii  difference  in  the  rates  of  an  objettive  change  and 
the  subjective  change  which  reflects  it,  measures  the  amount  of 
perceived  change  and  perceived  iinu.  And  though  A^and  it> 
(the  actual  subjective  and  objective  changes  respectively  pro- 
duce<l  in  .*  and  o  by  the  environmental  increment  of  content) 

would  app  c.xh  zero  as  i^t  approached  zero,  yet  the  ratio  -^ 

would  approach  or  maintain  the  6nitc  value  -^7.  And  this  for 
the  Hame  reason  That  the  velocity  of  amoving  body,  if  uuiform, 
maintains,  and  if  accelerated,  approaches,  a  finite  value,  when 
the  space  through  which  and  the  time  in  which  it  moves  ap- 
proach zero.  By  assuming  the  amonnt  of  perceived  time  to  be 
a  continuously  present  differential  rate,  it  becomes  possible  to 
reconcile  the  "sjxcious."  "vicarious,"  or  ''perceptual"  pres- 
ence of  an  extended  segment  of  the  past  with  the  real  or  uncx- 
tended  prcsienl.  Finite  positive  portions  of  time  and  change 
are  perceived  as  present  when  -^,  and  consequently,  -^  are 
greater  than  unity. 

IV.  Time  is  felt  as  enduring  when  -^  is  increasing  in  value; 
V.  «.,  when  -^  is  positi%-e;  and  conversely,  when  the  second 
derivative  is  negative,  the  events  are  felt  as  escaping  or  passing. 

V.  As  the  positive  and  negative  signs  of  the  second  deriva- 
tive respectively  denote  the  enduring  and  the  passing  phases 
of  perceptual  time,  so  the  value  of  the  same  ratio  measures  the 
perceived  rate  of  time.  Time  "flies"  or  "drags"  according  as 
■5^  is  large  or  small.  And  as  in  this  case  the  first  and  second 
derivatives  vary  inversely—/,  e.,  the  longer  the  time-span  or 
specious  present  the  slower  its  rate  of  change — it  follows  that 
the  events  that  are  near  to  the  present  appear  to  acquire  past- 
ness  more  rapidly  than  those  further  past.  (This  I  take  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  apparent  conformity  oif  time-perception 
to  Weber's  Law.  J 

VI.  A  specious  present  tends  constantly  to  increase,  but 
this  naturally  cumulative  tendency  brings  about  automatically 
iu  ever>'  finite  consciou-sness  a  counter-tendency;  for  in  so  far 
as  the  contents  of  a  psychosis  are  not  perceived  in  the  light  of  a 
single  plan,  the  degree  to  which  each  is  attended  to  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  all ;  and  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  content  of  longest  duration  can  no  longer  hold  tbe  attention.* 

^There  are  two  (un<la  men  tally  difttinct  featurea  of  a  content  that  at- 
tract the  nttentiou — its  intrinsic  intensity  and  its  extrinsic  bearing 
opot)  other  contentx,  The  latter  is  the  conceptual  or  uaifytng  factor 
and  is  usually  poascssed  in  the  greatest  dcKree  by  the  content  of  long- 
Mt  duration,  because  it  is  the  center  in  relation  to  which  the  real  of  the 
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That  activity  on  being  thus  toni  from  its  attachment  to  the 
keystone  of  the  system,  by  the  dissipative  force  of  numl»ers.  is 
for  the  moment  open  to  the  highest  bidder,  which  is  usually  the 
most  recent  sensation;  and  about  this  as  a  center  a  new  present 
is  built  up.  This  alternation  of  slow  accumulation  and  rapid 
cmmbling,  in  the  time-span,  throws  light  alike  upon  the 
rhythmic  character  of  consciousness  and  upon  the  pleasurable- 
ness  of  objective  rhythm. 

VII.  Memorj'  differs  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  past  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  remembered  event 
(!.  tf. ,  the  rc-L'xcitcd  trace  of  the  past  exjjericncc)  is  projected 
upon  a  schematic  and  hazy  apperception-mass,  composed  of 
traces  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  intervening  experiences. 
This  makes  possible  the  felt  date,  while  it  enables  us  also  to 
account  for  the  indefiniteness  aud  inaccuracy  of  it.  In  the 
second  place  the  remembered  event  is  less  noticeably  projected 
upon  the  concrete  apperceptiou-niass  of  the  specious  present  in 
which  the  act  of  memory  takes  place.  It  is  thus  seen  in  two 
contexts,  and  to  this  duality  of  background  its  "againness" 
may  be  ascribed. 

Vin.  The  feeling  of  familiarity  differs  from  memory  proper, 
in  that  the  trace  of  (he  past  event  is  excited  sen.sorily  from 
without,  and  is  projected  primarily  upon  the  specious  present 
of  the  moment,  and  only  secondarily  upon  the  background  of 
intervening  experiences.  It  is  an  experience  of  the  present 
with  a  fringe  of  the  past,  while  memory  is  an  experience  of  the 
past  with  a  fringe  of  the  present. 

IX.  The  manner  in  which  a  time-form  can  apply  to  a  single 
sensation,  and  the  manner  which  it  can  originate  at  all,  pre>4ent 
peculiar  difficulties.  Confining  our  attention  to  a  possible  single 
sensation,  we  find  that  in  such  a  case  the  apperceiving  hack- 
ground  for  the  sensation,  after  its  origin,  wuuld  be  compcsed 
of  the  image-traces  of  the  sensation  itself.  The  formula  for 
the  specious  present  becomes  -^  where  t?'  repre.<ients  the  pre-ex- 
isting subjective  traces  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sensation  in 
the  preceding  moments.  But  these  quantitative  symbols  may 
with  equal  or.  as  some  psychologists  would  hold,  with  greater 
propriety  be  used  to  denote  the  physiological  concomitants  of 
sensation.  Aud  the  symbol  'j^.  when  taken  physiologically, 
may  represent  a  condition  just  anUiedent  to  perception.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  the  time- 
form  of  a  psychosis  arises  simultaneously  with  its  couteuts. 


lyttem  is  interpreted.  On  the  other  hand  the  intensive  or  seDSOTT 
factor  is  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  sensation  of  the  nionirnt — ana 
it  is  the  K' adnal  but  inevitable  gain  of  tbe  latter  or  centrif  agal  over  the 
forojcr  or  centripetal  factor,  that  brings  about  tbe  fKrioilic  diasotntion 
of  each  psycboitis. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  two  great  functions  of  the  ear  arc  these:  it  furnishes  the 
most  common  means  of  intercommunication,  that  of  spoken 
speech;  and  it  opens  to  mankind  one  whole  department  of  the 
fine  arts,  that  of  music. 

Efficient  hearing  is  indispensable  if  the  individual  is  to  do 
his  full  part  in  the  world's  work,  or  to  enjoy  his  share  of  its 
eesthetic  pleasures.  Normal  fnnctioninj^  of  the  auditory  organs 
is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  individual.  This 
paper  discusses  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  an  individual  to 
determine  his  auditory  capacity  as  normal  or  abnormal.  Such 
tests  form  part  of  what  are  commonly  called  "mental  tests," 
X*.  e.,  tests  which  have  to  do  with  mental  factors.  Our  subject 
has,  therefore,  a  certain  relatiou  to  psychology.  Moreover, 
since  certain  auditory  tests  are  used  to  diagnose  aural  disease, 
it  has  also  a  relatiou  to  pathology. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  examination  of  the  concept  of 
"mental  tests,"  and  of  the  relation  of  such  tests  to  psychology 
and  pathology.  In  the  second  chapter,  the  literature  of  mental 
tests  is  briefly  reviewed.     These  two  chapters  serve  as  a  pref- 

iprom  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  Univeraity. 
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«ce  to  the  description  of  the  various  auditory  tests,  which  forms 
the  main  problem  of  the  paper.  These  tests  are  treated  in 
three  divisions,  forming  chapters  three,  four  and  five:  Chapter 
III:  Tests  of  auditory  acuity  (a)  with  spoken  words  and  (b) 
with  mechanical  sounds:  Chapter  IV:  Tests  of  musical  capacity; 
Chapter  V:  Tests  used  in  diagnasis  of  aural  disease.  The  pres- 
ent paper  includes  Chapters  I-III;  Chapters  IV  and  V  will 
follow  in  a  subsequent  article.* 


CHAPTER  1. 

Mbntai,  Tests  and  thbir  Relation  to  Psvcholooy 
AND  Pathology. 

The  term  "test"  implies  the  existence,  or  possibility,  of  an 
average  quantitative  expression  for  a  physical  or  mental  charac- 
teristic or  capacity,  to  which  as  a  standard  or  norm  the  meas- 
urements of  given  individuals  may  be  referred.  The  standard 
or  norm  value  i.s  taken  as  the  average  or  mean  of  the  measure- 
ments of  many  individuals  with  regard  to  the  characteristic 
concerned.     This  concept  lies  at  the  basis  of  anthropometry. 

This  science  has  confined  itself  thus  far  almost  entirely  to 
physical  measurements  of  the  human  body.  Anthropomelrists 
have  compiled  tables  which  show  the  nonnal  height,  weight, 
strength,  lung  capacity,  length  of  arm,  and  other  purely  physi- 
cal characteristics,  of  the  typical  individual,  in  various  classes 
arranged  according  to  age,  sex,  race,  occupation  and  other 
differentiae.  The  nonnal  proportions  between  various  measure- 
ments, as  those  of  girth  and  height,  have  also  been  recorded. 
Such  norms  are  ideal  values  secured  by  taking  the  average  or 
mean  value  of  the  particular  measurements  ui  a  large  number 
of  individuals  of  a  definite  class;  they  represent  the  develop- 
ment which  the  normal  individual  within  the  class  is  most  likely 
to  possess.  When  norms  are  once  established,  the  measure* 
ments  of  given  individuals  can  be  referred  to  them,  and  the 
individuals  classed  as  normal,  or  as  sub- normal  or  super-normal 
in  a  certain  degree,  with  respect  to  the  particular  characteris- 
tics. The  results  of  physical  anthropometry  are  valuable,  first 
of  all,  as  scientific  facts:  like  the  facts  of  astronomy,  they  have 
a"  value  in  and  of  themselves.  They  find  a  considerable  practi- 
cal application  as  well.  Successive  testing  of  the  same  individ- 
ual measures  the  influence  of  exercise,  employment,  or  habits 


'Tbt  writer  %^'islle$  to  express  bin  ohiigiition  to  Professor  I.  Madison 
Bentlcy,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  for  pnt^ 
tiag  at  bis  disposal  the  contents  of  an  unpublished  paper  on  tests  of 
andition,  which  proveil  very  Talosble  in  gi\'ia£  a  stuttng  point  for  the 
writer's  own  investigatioos. 
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of  life,  on  his  physical  organism.  Anthropometrical  examina- 
tions gnard  the  entrance  to  certain  occupations,  as  the  army 
and  police,  and  in  some  instances  admission  into  public  schools. 
Such  measurements  have  been  adapted  by  A.  Bertillon  to  fur- 
nish an  accnrale  system  of  identiGcation  of  crtniiuals.  They 
have  recently  bt-en  introduced  iuto  public  schools  to  detect  ab- 
normal bodily  development  and  make  physical  training  effec- 
tive; and  their  results  are  throwing  light  on  other  pedagogical 
problems.  In  all  such  measurements,  there  is  assumed  an 
average  typical  development  for  members  of  each  class,  and 
individual  variations  from  this  norm  are  regarded  as  of  signifi- 
cance. In  these  physical  measurements,  which  comprise  thus 
far  the  great  bulk  of  anthropometrical  investigations,  there  is 
coming  to  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions which  shall  be  noted,  their  normal  values,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  significance  of  deviations  from  these  values. 

Anthropometry  has  shown  also  a  tendency  to  use  tests  invol- 
ving mental  factors  and.  indeed,  to  measure  mental  character- 
istics themselves.  Francis  Gallon  included  certain  mental 
measurements  in  the  anthropometrical  investigations  which  he 
suggested  in  1882^  and  afterward  carried  out.  In  1890  the 
matter  was  brought  totheaUentiou  of  psychologists  by  Cattell's 
article  in  >/i«rf' on  "Mental  Tests  and  Measurements."  He 
had  already  applied  measurements  to  typical  mental  character- 
istics, and  in  this  article  advocated  the  adoption  and  wide  use 
by  psychologists  of  tests  of  vision,  audition,  reaction  time,  and 
other  mental  phenomena.  Other  investigators  took  up  the 
matter,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1895,  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  scries  of 
tests  through  which  there  cuuld  be  established  "the  normal 
capacity  of  simple  and  typical  sensory,  motor  and  intellectual 
endowment  in  the  average  individual  and  in  groups;  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  capacities,  their  correlation,  development, 
and  relation  to  daily  activities.'"  The  tests  were  to  be  used 
in  psychological  laboratories  upon  large  numbers  of  college 
students  and  other  indiWduals.  and  in  this  way  data  secured 
"for  the  stndy  of  general,  typical,  characteristic  endowment, 
much  as  the  anlhropometrist  desires  first  to  establish  .standards 
of  the  principal  physical  measurements  and  proportions.  "■* 
Such  tests  were  instituted  at  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  some 
other  universities.  A  programme  closely  related  to  that  of 
"mental  tests"  is  the  individual  psychology  propo.sed  in  France 


'^fortnightly  Review,  xxxvii,  18S2,  332. 
*Miftd,  XV.  1890,  J73. 
*J.  Jastrow  (member  of  committee):  PsyeMotogical  Review,  V,  iSqH, 
173. 
*  Ibid. 
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by  Binet  and  Henri  and  in  Germany  by  Kraepelin  and  Oehm. 
Its  problem,  as  stated  by  Binet  and  Henri  is  (i )  the  stndy  of 
the  variable  properties  of  psychical  processes, — how  and  to 
what  extent  processes  vary  from  individual  to  individual ;  and 
(a)  the  discovery  of  the  interrelations  of  these  variable  proper- 
ties in  the  individual  mind.  Without  reviewing  the  literature 
of  either  mental  tests  or  individual  psychology  at  this  }x>int, 
we  may  say  that  each  proposes  to  measure  sucti  mental  func- 
tions as  memory,  association,  reaction -lime,  imagination,  audi- 
tion, vision,  attention,  etc.,  in  large  numbers  of  individuals;  to 
determine  norms  as  physical  anthropometry  has  done;  and  to 
discover  and  interpret  individual  variations  from  them.  Each, 
moreover,  expects  to  coblribute  to  the  science  of  psychology. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  determine  at  once  how  mental 
testa  are  related  to  psychology'  and  whether  they  come  within 
its  scope  as  a  science. 

Now  modern  psychology  may  take  three  more  or  less  clearly 
de6ned  attitudes  toward  its  subject  matter,  mental  experiences. 
(0  It  may  regard  mental  stuff  statically,  as  structure,  disre-' 
gardiug  its  reference  in  the  environment  and  its  significance  to 
the  individual.  It  then  finds  its  immediate  problem  in  the 
analysis  of  consciousness  into  structural  elements,  the  sensations 
and  affections,  and  iu  the  slatemeul  of  the  laws  governing  their 
interconnection  in  the  structural  complexes  found  in  conscious- 
ness, (2)  It  may  regard  the  processes  dynamically,  as  func- 
tions of  the  psychophysical  organism,  having  meaning  to  the 
organism  in  its  relations  to  the  outside  world.  The  problem, 
as  before,  is,  first,  analysis,  but  now  into  elementary  functions; 
ftnd  secondly,  a  statement  of  the  laws  governing  their  inter- 
action. (3)  It  may  regard  mind  as  in  process  of  development 
and  trace  its  progress  genetically  iu  the  race  or  in  the  individ- 
ual. Since  this  genetic  attitude  may  be  either  structural  or 
functional,  the  primary  psychological  standpoints  reduce  to  two. 
To  which  of  these  are  mental  tests  related  ?  In  general,  not  to 
structural  psychology,  we  may  say,  since  one  tests  the  individ- 
ual in  some  mental  characteristic  regarded  in  its  significance  to 
him  and  without  regard  to  its  structural  aspects,  the  sensations 
and  affections  which  make  it  up.  The  answer  is  not  so  easy 
regarding  the  relation  of  mental  tests  and  functional  psychology. 
They  work  upon  common  material,  namely,  mental  functions. 
They  may  be  concerned  with  the  same  function.  Yet,  from 
the  standpoint  of  scieutific  methodology,  with  which  the  deci- 
sion must  finally  rest,  mental  tests  and  functional  psychology 
lie  outside  each  other,  and  mental  tests,  as  tests,  are  not  a  part 
of  the  science  of  pure  psychology.  Psychology  approaches  its 
problem  with  trained  observers,  delicate  apparatus,  careful  pro- 
cedure designed  to  check  errors,  rigid  experimental  conditions, 
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and  with  the  single  purpose  of  seeing  and  describing  the  phe- 
nomenon as  it  is.  A  mental  test  of  the  same  function  involves 
the  examination  of  untrained  subjects,  under  limitations  of 
time  which  make  reBned  measurement  and  precise  procedure 
imposiiible,  and  n-ith  the  subjective  conditions  of  trauquility, 
attentiou,  and  knowledge  of  the  problem  varying  widely  from 
obse^^'e^  to  observer.  Norms  are  based  upon  such  measure- 
ments, and  the  iodividual's  variation  from  them  is  interpreted 
for  some  practical  end,  perhaps  medical  diagnosis,  or  a  charac- 
terization of  the  individual  as  of  normal  capacity  in  a  certain 
direction.  Psychology,  on  the  other  band,  does  not  recognize 
individuals  as  such.  Just  as  it  is  not  a  fact  in  the  science  of 
theoretical  physics  that  a  certain  engine  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  power  per  fuel  unit,  so  it  is  not  a  problem  for  psy- 
chology to  evaluate  John  Smith's  memory  or  attention.  The 
former  problem  falls  to  the  province  of  engineering,  an  applica- 
tion of  pure  physics;  the  latter,  a  typical  mental  lest,  is  just  as 
certainly  an  application  of  psychology,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  within  its  limits  as  a  theoretical  science.  Further,  psychol- 
ogy of  fuoctiou,  as  a  science,  has  no  room  for  the  practical, 
ex  Ira  scientific  ends  involved  in  mental  tests;  it  measures  men- 
tal processes  simply  to  make  possible  a  complete  statement  of 
the  fuuctional  elements  of  mind  and  their  interaction. 

This  distinction,  which  puts  mental  tests  outside  psychology, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  individual  psy- 
chology, which,  as  Henri  and  Binet  propose,  shall  describe  the 
variattous  of  mental  processes  from  mind  to  mind.  The  objec- 
tion i.-;  simply  against  the  attempt  to  found  such  a  psychology 
on  the  rapid,  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  wholesale  testing  of 
miscellaneous  individuals.  The  painstaking  determinations  of 
trained  psychologists,  working  with  refined  methods  and  selected 
observers,  may  alone  be  expected  to  build  up  a  trustworthy 
body  of  facts  for  a  psychologj'  of  the  individual.  The  progress 
of  child  psychology'  is  illuminating  and  admonitory  in  this  con- 
nection. The  established  facts  regarding  the  child's  mind  have 
been  secured  by  a  half-dozen  trained  investigators  through 
long -con  tinned  observations  of  children;  while  the  mass  of  facts 
secured  by  the  questionary  and  the  untrained  observations  of 
parents  and  teachers  are  largely  either  unreliable  or  outside  of 
psychological  science.  So,  doubtless,  the  development  of  func- 
tional psychology,  whether  individual  or  general,  will  depend 
on  the  investigations  of  experienced  psychologists,  working 
with  practised  obser\*ers,  and  not  on  the  statistical  treatment  of 
measurements  made  on  large  numbers  of  individuals  taken  at 
random.  Mental  tests,  as  tests,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  part  of  psychology,  neither  should  direct  contributions  to 
psychology  be  expected  fi^m  them.     Psycholog>',  on  the  other 
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haod,  can  do  a  great  deal  for  mental  tests.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  guide  in  selecting  the  tests  to  be  employed;  and, 
secondly,  it  must  furnish  appliances  and  methods  of  procedure, 
to  be  adapted  as  the  grosser  work  of  the  tests  may  require. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  then,  we  may  say  that  mental 
tests,  as  tests,  are  more  akin  to  physical  anthropometry  than 
to  psychology.  They  are  to  be  sharply  distin^ished  from  the 
measurement  of  mental  functions  in  psychology,  both  because 
of  the  differences  in  refinement  of  method,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  are  applied  to  masses  of  individuals  to  determine 
norms,  individual  variations  from  which  are  interpreted  with 
regard  lo  some  practical  end.  Mental  tests  may  be  considered 
as  an  application  of  psychology,  aud  in  so  far  they  are  related 
to  it.  In  the  methodology  of  science,  it  seems  proper  to  term 
them,  as  has  been  suggested,  mental  anthropometry. 

There  remains  the  further  question  of  the  relation  of  mental 
tests  to  pathology,  in  particular  to  medical  diagnosis.  In  dis- 
cussing the  applications  of  physical  anthropometry,  we  men- 
tioned that  it  has  been  found  useful,  as  in  gymnasiums,  in 
detecting  poor  physical  development,  in  indicating  the  exercise 
or  other  treatment  needeti,  and  in  measuring  the  response  of 
the  physical  organism  to  such  treatment.  Certain  tests  invol- 
ving mental  factors  are  used  in  a  very  similar  way  to  determine 
the  presence  of  diseased  or  abnormal  conditions,  as  the  tests  of 
vision,  audition,  and  the  rough  tests  of  intelligence  to  deter- 
mine insanity.  The  oculist  u.ses  a  series  of  tests  whose  results 
indicate  primarily  the  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  the 
visual  organs,  aud,  further,  if  the  eye  be  abnormal  or  di.seased, 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  abnormality.  Similiarly,  the 
aurist  employs  tests  which  indicate  whether  hearing  is  sound 
and  normal,  and  certain  other  tests  which,  in  case  of  diseased 
or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ear,  reveal  the  origin,  nature, 
and  extent  of  the  disturbance.  In  such  tests,  at  least  so  far  as 
diagnosis  of  disease  is  involved,  we  are  in  the  field  of  pathol- 
ogy. Because  of  their  sigjuificance  in  identifying  diseased  con- 
ditions, they  may  be  called  diagnostic  tests.  While  such  deter- 
minations are  primarily  matters  of  pathological  practice,  yet 
they  involve  mental  factors,  and  so  become  of  interest  not  only 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  relation  to  psychology.  In 
way  case,  they  .should  be  includedj  to  make  our  .systematic 
presentation  complete.  In  our  treatment  of  auditory  tests,  we 
shall  accordingly  discuss,  first,  tests  measuring  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  auditory  organ  aud  variations  from  the  normal; 
and,  secondly,  certain  tests  useful  to  otology,  the  special  branch 
of  pathological  science  treatiug  of  aural  disease. 
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This  sketch  of  the  literature  of  mental  and  anditory 
will  not  attempt  an  exhansti%-e  review  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  The  general  bearings  of  both  mental 
tests  and  individual  psycholog>',  and  their  literature  down  to 
189B,  have  been  reviewed  by  Miss  Sharp  in  her  article  on  In- 
dividual Psychology;'  and  the  literature  of  auditory  tesu  up  to 
ten  years  ago,  has  been  summarized  by'Chrisman.'  Further, 
as  we  come  presently  to  consider  various  tests  of  audition,  we 
shall  be  in  constant  reference  to  the  literature.  For  these 
reasons,  a  detailed  examiuniion  of  all  the  literature  would  be 
superfluous.  At  the  same  time,  a  brief  review  of  the  principal 
statements  of  mental  tests  will  be  valuable  in  giving  perspective 
and  in  relating  the  present  work  to  that  of  previous  writers, 
particularly  American. 

Mental  tests,  as  already  stated,  go  back  to  Francis  Galton. 
His  article  on  "The  Anthropometric  Laboratory"  in  1882, • 
urged  the  establishment  uf  laboratories  where  measurements  of 
purely  physical  characteristics  and  of  certain  mental  character- 
istics as  well,  could  be  made.  The  tests  which  he  suggested 
include,  in  addition  to  pnrely  physical  measurements,  the  fol- 
lowing: strength  by  dynamometer,  muscular  agility,  co  ordina- 
tion of  eye  and  muscle,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  muscular  sense, 
reaction-Lime,  after-images,  and  meniorj-.  Galton's  tests  of 
bearing  embraced  "keenness  of  hearing,  and  the  appreciation 
of  different  degrees  of  loudness  and  of  difierent  tones  "  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Galton's  standpoint,  in  suggesting  such  tests, 
mental  and  physical,  is  that  of  theanthropometrist.  He  called 
attention  to  the  obligatiou  of  mental  tests  to  psychology,  a  debt 
no  one  di-sputes,  in  his  remark  thai  from  the  work  of  Fechner 
and  Delboeuf  and  similar  investigators  suitable  instruments 
could  be  selected  for  "an  anthropometric  laboratory."  He 
said  nothing  of  possible  contributions  from  mental  tests  to  psy- 
chology ;  this  idea  was  developed,  as  we  shall  sec  presently, 
by  later  writers  whose  interests  were  in  psychology,  not  in 
anthropometry.  It  is  important  to  note  that  mental  tests  were 
first  suggested  by  Galton  as  anthropometric  measurements, 
quite  on  a  par  with  physical  measurements,  without  a  thought 
that  they  would  be  anything  more.  This  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  performing  snch 

*S.  E.  Sharp:  Amtrican  Journal  of  PiycMology,  1899,  329-348.  See 
also  her  conclusioni,  pp.  3KU391. 

'Oscar  ChrisDjan:  rtdagogical Seminary,  ii.,  1892-3,  397. 

*Forinighily  Reviao,  xxxvii,  332;  repriuted  in  Fopntar  Scitnce 
Monthly,  xxi,  53. 
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tests.'  Il  would  be  interesting  to  fbtlowGalton's  development 
of  the  idea  of  mental  tests  further;  bnt  it  must  suffice  to  call 
attention  to  his  book  of  1S83,  "Inquiries  into  Human  Fac- 
nUy,"'and  to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  anthropomt:tnc 
laboralor>'  in  1S84  in  connection  with  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  at  South  Kcnsingt9n,  Loudon.  At  this  laboratory, 
various  measurements,  some  purely  physical,  some  involving 
mental  factors  {e.  ^.,  the  highest  audible  tone),  were  made 
upon  over  9,000  persons."  The  anthropometric  laboratorj'  was 
maintained  at  South  Kensington  until  about  1S95,  and  then 
removed  to  Oxford. 

With  Galton.  mental  tests  were  simply  a  branch  of  anthro- 
pometry*. Their  attention  at  the  hands  of  psyclio1ogi.sts  seems 
first  to  have  been  due  to  Cattell,  In  1885.  and  subsequently,  he 
published  the  first  contributions  to  individual  psychology',*  and 
in  1890,  his  article  in  Mmd''  brought  the  subject  of  mental 
tests  to  the  attention  of  p.sychologists.  Cattell's  article  was  at 
oace  an  outline  of  tests  already  performed,  and  a  suggested 
programme  of  tests  for  general  use  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tories then  forming  in  American  universities.  Catlell's  tests 
all  involved  mental  factors,  some,  as  dynamometer  pressure,  ia- 
clnding  as  well  prominent  physical  factors;  others,  as  memory, 
beiDg  purely  mental.  It  is  important  lo  note  that  his  purpose 
in  performing  the  tests  was  primarily  psychological,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  science  of  psychology.  He  says;  "psychology 
cannot  attain  the  certainty  or  cxacluess  of  the  physical  sciences, 
unless  it  rests  pn  a  foundation  of  experiment  aud  measurement. 
A  step  in  this  direction  could  be  made  by  applying  a  series  of 
mental  tests  and  measurements  to  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals The  results  would  be  of  considerable  scientific  value  in 
discovering  the  constancy  of  mental  processes,  their  interde- 
pendence, and  their  variation  under  definite  circumstances." 
While  recognizing  the  practical  possibilities  of  tests,  Cattell 
here  apparently  puts  considerable  faith  a.s  well  in  their  ".scien- 
tific value"  for  psychology.     This  was  in  1890.     We  may  fol- 

^Galton's  rcaaoDs  are:  (t)  biotfrnphicnl  interestt;  (2)  medicsl  tnter- 
««  to  llie  person  te»ied  ;  (3)  itifonnatioii  for  liencenciaiit*  a.s  to  heredi- 
Ury  daoKers  Bud  vital  probabilities;  (4)  material  for  inveatigationa 
into  life  bit^tories. 

'Now,  nnfortunately,  out  of  print. 

^AnOtropotogical  Institute  Journal,  xiv.  1884-5,  *0S-  *75 ;  ibid.,  xvl, 
a.  For  other  references  to  Gallon's  work,  cf.  Science,  v,  394,  and 
Tiii,  374;  Nature,  ixxi,  223.  C/.  also  Lippincolt'i  Mag.,  xIt,  1890, 
336.  Why  We  Measure  Mankind,  by  Gallon. 

♦</  foot-note,  Psych.  Rev-  iii,  1896,  618.  Cattell  here  says  that  the 
JDttodaction  of  individual  psychology  waa  delayed  because  Wnndt 
"wM  not  favorable  to  it." 

•J.  McKeeu  Cattell:  Mind,  xv.  1890,  373,  Mental  Tests  and  Meat' 
urements. 
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low  this  trend  toward  a  psychological  evalnstion  of  mental 
wsts  further. 

The  idea  of  contributing  to  psychology  by  wide-spread  test- 
ing and  measurement  seemed  to  secure  general  favor.  Jastrow, 
in  1891,  published  the  results  of  some  tests  ou  the  community 
and  association  of  ideas  iu  men  and  women.'  In  1892,  there 
were  published  the  results  of  a  series  of  aathropometrical  and 
psychological  tests  carried  out  under  Jastrow's  direction  on 
students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,'  The  next  year,  Jas- 
trow conducted  a  psychological  laboratory  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  part  similar  to  Gallon's  anthropomet- 
ric laboratory,  bnt  giving  more  attention  to  strictly  psycho- 
logical tests.'  In  the  same  year  { 1893) ,  there  were  iwo  state- 
ments of  mental  tests,  by  Scripture*  and  Cattell'  respectively, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  .school  children.  The  practical 
value  of  tests  was  nrged  by  both,  and  both  seemed  impressed 
with  "the  scientific  value  of  such  tests  on  large  numbers  of 
persons,"  as  Scripture  broadly  puts  it.  Caltell,  indeed,  states 
explicitly  the  position  with  which  the  writer  has  taken  issue. 
In  urging  teachers  to  perform  tests  upon  school  children,  he 
says,  "those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
psychology  will  find  this  a  convenient  opening."  This  is  a 
rather  radical  statement  of  the  relation  of  tests  to  psychology, 
but  it  seems  to  represent  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  lime  that 
in  mental  tests  and  statistical  methods  psychology  bad  a  new 
organon.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  proposed  psychological 
laboratory'  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  under  considera- 
tion. Titchener  published  an  article  on  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology and  mental  tests  in  which  there  are  stated,  expliciUy 


*Jo(*ph  Jftstrow:  A  study  in  Mental  Statistics,  New  Review,  v, 
i^i>  559:  ^  Statistical  Study  of  Memory  and  Assoeiaiion,  Educa- 
tional Review,  ii,  1895,  442.  Another  stuiy  by  Jastrow  was  pnblishcd 
in  1804:  CotHtHunity  and  Association  of  Ideas:  A  Statistical  Study, 
Psych.  Rev.,  i,  1894,  152.  This  last  test  was  repeated  at  Wellcslcv  Col- 
lege with  different  reanlt*,  under  the  direction  of  M.  W.  Calkin*;  Psych. 
Rev.,  ii,  1895,  363,  A  criticism  o(  the  latter  by  Jastrow  followed: 
ibid.,  iii,  1896,  Ml;  to  vrbtcfa  Mi^s  CRlkins  replied,  ibid..  426.  Jastrow 
made  another  reply  :  ibid.,  430.  The  Wisconsin  and  Wcllestey  te«tl 
are  criticised  by  Amy  Tanner:  ibid.,  sA^- 

^  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  It.  1893,  420.  The  teats  were  perfortDcd  in  the 
fall  of  1890. 

"*  Experimental  Psychology  at  the  World's  Fair,"  an  outline  of 

filans  given  in  an  address  by  jastrow  t>efore  the  American  Psycho- 
ogical  Association.  Philadelphia.  December  37,  1S92.  Cf.  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  pt.  12,  50.  For  an 
analyau  of  the  testi*.  cf.  L'Ann^e  psychologique.  i.  522.  No  results^ 
u  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  poblished. 
*B.  W.  Scripture:  Tests  of  School  Children.  Edue.  Rev.,  v.  1893.  5a. 
M-  McK.  Cattcll:  TtsU  of  Senses  and  Faculties.  Educ.  Rev.,  ▼, 
1893.  257. 
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or  implicitly,  many  of  the  distinctions  urged  in  our  preceding 
chapter. '  He  raises  the  question  pointedly:  ' '  What  constitutes 
the  differeuce  between  a  ps>-cbological  and  an  anthropometrical 
experiraeat?"  and  finds  very  valid  diSerentiation.  The  psy- 
chological experiment  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
"practice  in  introspection,  in  atteutioual  concentration,  and  in 
control  of  the  particular  apparatus  employed.  The  anthropo- 
metric measurement  requires  at  most  only  enough  practice  to 
carry  out  instructions,  The  value  of  the  former  is  as  much 
qualitative  (for  analysis  and  description)  as  quantitative;  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  solely  quantitative. ' '  Speaking  further  of 
the  line  between  experimental  psychology  and  anthropometry, 
he  says.  '*  It  is  as  unfair  to  rob  anthropometry  of  her  exi>cri- 
mentjt  and  dub  them  psychological,  as  it  is  to  psychology  to 
conceal  the  difficulty  of  her  own  experimentation  by  substitut* 
ing  the  simpler  anthropometrical  for  it."  Though  this  article 
was  written  with  the  simple  aim  of  making  suggestions  as  to 
the  psychological  exhibit  at  Chicago,  it  had  in  it  a  wider  sig- 
nificance, in  implicilly  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  exact  introspective  experimentation  with  trained  obser%'ers 
which  lies  within  psychology,  and  approximating  measure- 
ments of  mental  capacity,  made  upon  miscellaneous  individuals, 
which  lie  outside  psychology.  If  the  validity  of  the  distinction 
suggested  in  Titchener's  article  had  been  recognized,  mental 
tests  would  not  have  been  welcomed,  as  they  were,  as  a  new 
and  promising  psychological  method.  The  distinction  was 
not  recognized,  however,  and  mental  tests  for  a  time  had  their 
welcome  in  psychology.  We  may  follow  their  fortunes  further. 
Gilbert,  during  1893-4,  made  tests  of  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  New  Haven  (Conn.)  school  children.'  These 
tests,  he  says,  were  "to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  mental  phe- 
nomena,"— a  purely  psycholo^cfll  aim,  surely.  In  December, 
1895.  the  American  Psychological  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Cattell,  Baldwin,  Jastrow,  Sanford  and 
Wilmer.  "to  con.sider  the  feasibility  of  co-operation  among  the 
various  psychological  laboratories  in  the  collection  of  mental 
and  physical  statistics. "'  Cattell  and  Farrand,  in  i8g6,  pub- 
lished a  report  of  physical  and  mental  tests  on  students  of  Co- 
lumbia University.*    In  this  article,  they  state  the  purpose  of 

*B.  B.  Titchener:  Anthropometry  and  Experimental  Piychology^ 
Philos.  Rev.,  ii.  1891.  187. 

'J.  A.  Gilbert:  Studies  from  Yale  Psych.  Lab..  (Not.  1894)  II,  40- 
100.  His  mental  teflt»  nifasure  tnuscle-seiise,  col  or -perception,  iug- 
geitioD.  motor  ability,  fatiftuc,  reaction-time,  dtscritmaiitjon-time  and 
i   me  tueinory. 

*Psych.  Rev.,  iii,  1896,  laa. 

»/*irf..  618. 
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such  tests  to  be  "  the  study  of  the  development  and  correlation 

of  mental  and  physical  traits The  tests  have  two 

chief  ends,  the  one  genetic,  the  other  quantitative.  We  wish 
to  study  growth  as  dependent  on  environment  and  heredity, 
and  the  correlation  of  traits  from  the  point  of  view  of  exact 
science."  The  authors  seem  to  have  accepted  something  of 
the  distinction  urged  by  Titchener  three  years  before,  and  to 
bave  in  mind  the  limited  psychological  bearing  of  mental  tests, 
for  they  refer  to  them  as  "anthropometric  work."  The  rea- 
sons urged  for  the  performance  of  tests  are  largely  practical 
rather  than  scientific:  they  say  that  the  tests  are  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  individual;  may  make  the  psychological  labora- 
tory of  value  to  the  community  in  school  tests,  medical  practice, 
etc. ;  and  give  advanced  students  practice  in  research.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  find  certain  psychological  ends  for  mental 
tests,  since  they  are  to  study  (i)  the  interrelation  of  the  traits 
defined  and  measured,  and  (2)  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race.  The  first  of  these  aims  falls  in  with  individual 
psychology,  the  second  with  genetic;  and  so  far  the  authors 
seem  to  hold  to  the  psychological  possibilities  of  mental  tests. 

The  committee  of  the  association  presented  its  preliminary 
report  in  December,  1896.'  A  second  rcijort,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, was  made  at  the  meeting  a  year  later. ^  In  the  former 
report,  the  purpose  of  mental  tests  is  slated  briefly;  "to  reveal 
individual  differences  and  development."  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, Jastrow  gave  a  paper  on  ' '  Popular  Tests  of  Mental 
Capacity,"  which  was  supplemented  by  statements  from  Bald- 
win and  Cattell.  Jastrow  was  at  pains  to  differentiate  "the 
careful  and  ingenious  analysis  on  the  part  of  well  trained  and 
scientifically  stlf-obscrvaut  experimentalists,"  to  which  he  says 
the  main  equipment  of  a  psycholoj^ical  laboratory  may  wisely 
be  devoted ;  and  investigations  "to  establish  the  normal  capac- 
ity of  simple  and  typical  sensorj',  motor,  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments." in  the  average  individual  or  in  selected  groups, 
and  the  distribution,  development  and  correlation  of  such 
powers, — in  short,  tests  or  "mental  anthropometry."  Though 
in  this  statement.  Jastrow  distinctly  separates  tests  and  psy- 
chology, it  i.s  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  ha.s  been  clearly 
recognized  in  psychological  thought  at  large,  Jastrow  himself 
in  his  latest  statement  says : '  "Call  it  mental  anthropometry  if 
you  will,  but  do  not  disregard  the  valuable  contributions  to 
other  divi^ons  of  psychology  and  to  the  general  conceptions  of 
this  science  which  such  iuvcstigatiou  has  the  possibility,  and 
Id  my  opinion  the  probability,  of  contributing."      He  thus 

'  Pxych.  Rev.,  ir,  1897,  132-138. 
^Ibid.,  V,  tS9i3,  145,  146  8Dd  173-179. 
*/bid.,  viii,  190X,  r4> 
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maintains  tbe  possibility  of  contribulioos  to  psychology  from 
mental  tests,  as  does  Cattell  in  the  last  statement  quoted  from 
faioi.  On  the  other  band,  the  fact  that  seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  committee  suggested  its  tests,  and  that  psy- 
chologists have  not  made  any  considerable  contributions  in 
this  field  indicates  that,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  distinc- 
tion between  mental  anthropometry  and  psychology  has  come 
to  be  accepted.  Some  tests  have  indeed  been  performed.'  One 
of  the  investigators,  Seashore,  seems  clear  with  regard  to  the 
distinction  just  referred  to:  "most  of  the  development  of  a 
problem,"  he  says,  "•  can  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage by  the  ordinary  method  with  trainc<l  obsen'ers ;  it  is 
mainly  when  we  wi.sh  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  naive 
experience  or  the  uniformity  of  a  certain  tendency  that  we  find 
it  profitable  to  appeal  to  the  statistical  method." ' 

There  are  indications,  indeed,  that  the  practical  purposes  in 
mental  tests  are  coming  lo  be  recognized  as  the  real  and  only 
reason  for  their  performance;  and  that  the  hope  of  making 
them  contribute  to  psychology  is  being  given  up.  The  prac- 
tical end  has  been  recognized  from  the  first  by  Galton.  Cattell, 
Jastrow.  and  Dther.s,  as  a  large  reason  for  performing  tests.  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  the  present  attitude  toward  mental  tests, 
in  so  far  as  there  is  such  an.  attitude,  emphasizes  the  practical 
and  minimizes  the  psychological  aspect.  The  fact  tliat  psy- 
chologists have  gone  into  public  schools  with  tests  and  urged 
practical  benefits  from  their  performance;  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite "possible  and  probable  contributions"  to  psychology,  one 
does  not  actually  find  that  .such  contributions  have  bten  made  ;' 
the  fact,  finally,  that  the  public  schools  themselves  are  iustitn- 
ting  mental  tests  for  practical  purposes.*  indicate  that  mental 
tests  are  finding  their  place  as  a  form  of  anthropometry  carried 
out  on  large  bodies  of  individuals  for  practical  ends,  and  not  as 

>J.  A.  Gilbert:  Researches  on  School  Children  and  College  SIh- 
dtnis,  Univ.  of  fowa  Siudies  in  PsycJt..  i,  1897.  i;  C.  E.  Sta^hore. 
Some  Psychological  Statistics,  ibid..  IJ,  1899.  i;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Individual  Tests  0/ School  Children.  Psych,  Rev..  »ii,  1900.  274. 

'Univ.  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych.,  ii,  1899,  3. 

•Odc  of  tlic  latest  coutribulions  lo  cieDtal  tests  is  C-  Wisslcr's  Cor^ 
relation  of  Mental  Tests  and  Physical  Tests,  Columbia  University 
Disserlatums,  itfoj.  Wissler  compiles  xhe  tests  made  for  tevcral  Tears 
at  Coliinibia  by  Cattell  and  otbers  aiid  coucluden  tbat  (r)  the  labora- 
tory mental  tests  show  little  iuter-correlatioo;  (2)  the  physical  te»ts 
allow  a  general  teiuleucy  to  correlnte  among  themselves  but  otily  to  a 
■li^ht  decree  with  the  mtntal  tests. 

*Thc  must  striking  csnni(>Ic  of  this  is  the  Department  of  Child 
Study  and  Pcdajjoeic  Investigation,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Cf.  its  reports.  1898-99  ti.  Cj.  also  A.  MacDonald :  Report  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-8,  989  (J.  and  1281  H.  Tests  on  a 
less  extensive  scale  have  been  matie  in  other  schools. 
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a  branch  or  method  of  pure  psychology.  If  the  discussion  in 
this  paper  helps  to  make  the  distinction  between  psychology 
and  mental  anthropometry  more  explicit,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  emphatically  practical  purposes  of  the  latter,  one  of  its 
aims  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  describe,  criticise,  and 
arrange  tests  of  audition,  which  will  admit  of  application  by 
unskilled  investigators.  It  recognizes  the  practical  purposes 
of  tests  and  formulates  testing  methods  for  extra-psychological 
end.s  only.  It  is  not  a  contribution  to  psychological  science, 
but  to  an  application  of  psychology',  mental  anthropometry. 
This  may  itself  in  time  become  a  scientific  discipline  ;  and,  this 
paper  is  oflfered  as  a  modest  contribution  toward  that  end.  As 
already  stated,  the  auditory  tests  which  will  be  considered  are 
of  two  classes,  anlhropometrical  and  diagnostic.  The  former  fall 
into  two  divisions :  those  of  general  auditory  acuity,  and  those 
of  musical  capacity.  These  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  III  and 
Chapter  IV  respectively.  Diagnostic  tests  occupy  the  conclud- 
ing chapter.  Chapter  V. 


CH.-VPTKR  ni. 

TasTs  OF  AcOTTY  OF  Hearing. 

This  chapter  falls  into  two  parts:  (a)  tests  which  employ 
speech  in  examining  acuity  of  hearing;  and  (b)  tests  of  acuity 
with  mechanically  produced  tones  and  noises. 

A.     Speech  Tests  of  Acuity  of  Hearing. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  human  ear  is  the  hear- 
ing of  conversational  speech.  No  examination  of  the  auditory 
organ  is  entirely  adequate  unless  it  determines  the  practical 
efficiency  of  this  capacity.  Impaired  acuity  of  hearing  ordina- 
rily first  manifests  itself  by  inability'  to  hear  speech  distinctly 
and  easily.  Further,  in  some  aural  diseases,  the  ear  no  longer 
bears  certain  vocal  elements,  e.  g.,  the  low,  deep  sounds  or 
speech,  or  words  containing  them.  Tests  with  spoken  words 
may  be  employed  to  disclose  either  of  these  disturbances. 
Speech  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes,  /.  e.,  to  determine  those 
vocal  elements  which  have  become  imperceptible  through  dis- 
ease and  to  interpret  their  loss  as  indicative  of  certain  aural 
diseases,  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section,  under  diagnostic 
tests.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  tests  employing  speech 
to  measure  the  degree  of  general  auditory  acuity.  In  such 
tests,  words  are  commonly  spoken  at  various  distances  from  an 
individual  and  the  maximal  range  is  determined  at  which  he 
hears  the  words  correctly. 
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The  reasons  for  employing  speech  tests  may  be  briefly  stated : 

(i)  They  measure  directly  and  unequivocally  the  most  im- 
portant fuQCtioD  of  the  ear, — the  hearing  of  conversational 
speech, 

(2)  Other  tests  do  not  measure  this  functional  capacity. 
The  resnits  of  tests  with  the  watch,  aconmeter,  audiometer, 
toning  forks,  and  other  mechanical  sources  of  sound  may  not 
be  considered  an  unequivocal  measure  of  the  individual's  ability 
to  bear  speech.*  Thus,  one  may  bear  the  watch  at  a  consider- 
able range,  and  yet  be  relatively  deaf  for  speech,  or  couversely. 
The  ratio  between  the  range  for  speech  and  that  for  a  single 
tone,  or  noise,  is  not  necessarily  constant,  even  in  the  same 
individual.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  Hearing  a  watch 
or  acoumeler  click,  or  a  single  tone,  involves  the  perception  of 
a  limited  number  of  auditory  qualities,  and,  assuming  the 
HelrahoIt7  theory  of  audition  to  be  correct,  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  a  restricted  and  constant  part  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
Perception  of  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  hearing 
of  a  large  number  of  tonal  qualities  and  noises  of  high,  low  and 
medium  pitch,  and,  accordingly,  unimpaired  physiological  func- 
tioning over  a  wide  stretch  of  the  basilar  membrane.  Further, 
defects  in  other  parts  of  the  auditory  organ,  as  in  the  drum,  or 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  might  accommodate  the  transference  of 
sound  of  one  pitch,  say  that  of  the  watch,  and  prei-ent  the  pas- 
sage of  certain  sounds  in  the  wider  range  of  speech.  For  these 
reasons,  speech  tests  alone  are  entirely  reliable  in  detcrmiDJDg 
the  functioning  condition  of  the  ear  for  practical  usefulness  iu 
life.  Accordingly,  while  conditions  will  often  dictate  the  use 
of  the  mccbauical  tests  of  hearing,  explained  in  the  next  section, 
speech  tests  should,  where  possible,  be  given  the  preference. 

The  problem  of  arranging  speech  tests  is  as  follows.  The 
syllables,  words,  or  sentences  to  be  used  in  the  tests  must  be 
chosen;  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  are  to  be  applied 
must  be  stated;  a  large  number  of  individuals  must  be  tested 
and  the  normal  range  for  speech  perception  determined,  so  that 
the  individual's  range,  and  hence  bis  acuity  of  hearing,  can  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  norm.  This  problem  is  more  com- 
plicated than  it  seems  at  6rst  to  be. 

■  The  selection  of  speech  tests  is  difficult,  first  of  all,  because 
of  tbe  great  variety  and  complexity  of  sounds  involved  in 
human  speech.  The  elements  of  spoken  speech  vary  in  pitch, 
intensity,  complexity,  and  clang-tint  or  'quality.'  Some  ele- 
ments, tbe  vowels,  are  approximately  pure  clangs  witb  faint 

^Diseasci  of  the  Ear,  D.  B.  St.  J.  Ro«a,  New  York,  1885.  49-50. 
Diag-nosis  and  Treatment  of  Ear  Diseases,  Biich,  New  York,  1R80. 
17.  Ohrenheilkunde,  A.  Poliuer,  Stuttgart,  1895,  115,  119.  Schulunter- 
suchungtn  U.  d.  kindlicke  Gehifrorgan.  P.  Bezold,  WieBbaden,  1S85,  9. 
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traces  of  noise-elements;  otbers,  the  consonants,  are  noises  with 
more  or  less  slight  admixture  of  tonal  elemenls.'  As  spoken 
in  words  and  sentences,  speech  presents  further  complications 
due  to  accent,  emphasis  and  in6ection.  The  classical  investi* 
gatiou  of  speech  in  its  relation  to  audition  is  that  of  Oscar 
Wolf  Its  most  important  featnre  is  a  statement  (a)  of  the 
pitches  of  the  elements  of  speech  and  (d)  of  their  intensities, 
(a)  The  pitch  of  speech-elements.  Wolf  accepted  the  pilch  deter- 
minations for  vowels  made  by  Helraholtz.  and  made  similar 
determinations  for  all  consonants  having  vowel  elements.  The 
results  are  expressed  in  musical  symbols  or  vibration  rates,  e, 
g.,  the  vowel  "a"  has  a  pitch  of  b'  or  896  vibrations;  the  con- 
sonant "b."  a  pitch  of  e'  or  320  vibrations  The  various  vocal 
elements  extend  in  all  over  eight  octaves,  from  the  lowest 
sound,  lingual-K  which  coutains  a  tone  of  16  vibrations,  to  the 
highest,  the  S-sound,  with  a  tone  of  c''  or  4.032  vibrations.  In 
Wolf's  classification,  the  consonants  h,  I,  m,  n  and  w  are  as- 
signed no  pitch,  as  they  are  in  themselves  devoid  of  character- 
istic tone,  and  assume  that  of  the  vowel  to  which  they  are 
associated,  (d)  The  intensity  of  speeeh-elcments.  Wolf  meas- 
ured this  by  the  comparative  distances  over  which  the  various 
elements  of  speech  carr>-  and  are  still  andiblc."  The  vowel  "a" 
(as  in  father)  has  the  greatest  range,  252  m.;  the  aspirate  "h," 
the  shortest  range,  8.2  m.  The  other  sounds  fall  between  these 
limits,  the  vowels  having  mnch  longer  ranges  than  the  conso- 
nants. The  vowels,  indeed,  may  be  distinguished  at  distances 
at  which  the  consonants  are  all  iiiandible.  The  consonants, 
further,  var>'  very  widely  in  their  relative  ranges.  These 
determinations  of  Wolf,  which  furnish  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  pitches  and  intensitiesof  the elementsof  speech,  have  made 
possible  its  accurate  application  in  auditory  tests.  Later  in- 
vestigation will  doubtless  set  aside  parts  of  Wolf's  work,  par- 
ticularly the  pitches  assigned  to  the  various  vocal  elements. 
L.  Hermann,*  for  example,  has  analyzed  the  vowels  phooo- 

^W.  Wundt:  Grundziige  d.  phys.  Psych.,  ii,  1893.  49- 

^Sprache  u.  Ohr,  O.  Wolf,  Brauiischweip,  1871 ;  and  various  ar- 
ticles in  otoloKicnl  journals,  particularly,  Arch,/.  Augen-  u.  Okren- 
Aeiikunde."  III.  Ablh.  2.  35;  and  IV.  Abth.  i,  125;  and  Zeits.  f. 
Ohrenheilkunde,  XX. 

•C.  Blake  made  a  mechanical  analysis  of  the  relative  intensity  of 
consonants  {Zeitsch./.  Ohrenheilt.,  XI,  i  Ileft).  His  results  do  not 
agree  very  well  with  those  of  Wolf.  The  tatter's  results  are  certainly 
10  be  followed  iu  uiakiuf;  opeech  tests,  since  be  measnred  intenaity  by 
the  relative  distance  at  which  the  tpcccU  elements  are  heard  by  the 
hnman  ear. 

*f^*iger's  Archiv.-x\vi\i,  yjl  and  liii,  i.  Summary  in  Wundt,  o;^. 
«iV..  II,  49.  51,  where  a  table  compares  Helniholtz'  and  Uermann'a 
resnlts.  See  also  Helmholtz,  Sensations  0/  Tone.  1895.  109,  for  a 
comparative  table  of  the  pitches  aasigoed  the  vowel*  by  various  invea- 
tlgatora. 
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photometrically,  and  reached  results  which  vary  quite  consid- 
erably from  those  of  Helmholtz,  whom  Wolf  follows  in  the 
pitches  of  vowels.  The  vowel  claugs  are  found  to  be  richer  in 
distinguishable  over-tones,  than  with  Wolf,  and  variations  in 
the  absolute  pitch  of  tonal  elements  are  discovered.  Recent 
work  b3'  Scripture'  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pitches 
are  nearly  always  changing,  and  have  values  that  var>'  with 
the  interconnection  of  syllables,  and  the  tnrns  of  expression 
given  the  words.*  On  the  other  hand,  Bezold  reaches  results 
confirmatory  of  the  earlier  work  of  Helmholtz  and  Wolf  as  to 
the  pitches  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Doubtless,  there  will  be 
restatements  of  these  values,  perhaps  in  terms  of  the  variable 
pitches  to  which  Scripture's  results  call  attention,  before  final 
agreement  is  reached;  yet  for  the  purposes  of  tests  one  is  safe 
in  following  Wolf  and  the  later  otologists  who  ha\'e  developed 
and  applied  his  results.  In  our  present  enquiry,  the  selection 
of  speech  tests,  the  following  facts,  established  by  Wolf,  are 
important: 

(i)  Vowels  carry  farther  than  consonants.*  ^Vords  with 
the  vowels  of  light  clang-tint. — a,  e,  i, — are  more  easily  under- 
stood than  those  with  the  vowels  of  dark  clang-tint, — o  and  u.* 
(German  sounds). 

(2)  The  consonants  h,  1,  m.  u,  and  w  may  be  disregarded 
ia  speech  tests,  since  they  have  no  tones  of  themselves,  but  de- 
pend upon  the  vowel  preceding  or  following.' 

{3)  The  consonant  sounds  to  which  special  regard  must  be 
paiid  in  making  tests  are  grouped  by  Wolf  as  follows.  The 
range  of  each  element  in  loud  speech  is  also  given  : 


I  group : 


II  group : 


III  group : 


Lingual- R, 


High  and  strong :  Sch,  200  paces. 
S,       175  paces. 
Soft-G.  or  Ch-soft,  130  paces. 
High  and  weak  :  F,  67  paces. 

Medium  pitch,  the  explosives. 
K  and  T,  63  paces. 
B,  41  paces. 

Deep  sounds. 

41  paces. 


[U  (whispered,  in  diagnoms)  50  paces.] 


^B.  W.  Scripture:  Studies  of  Vaig  Psych.  Lab.,  1899  and  1903;  and 
Philosoph.  Siudien,  six,  599. 

^Zeits.f.  Ohrenheilk.,  xxx,  1897,  114. 

■Stated  at»o  bj  Uelmboltz,  op.  at..  68. 

*  Wolf :  Sprache  u.  Ohr.  96. 

•Wolf:  op.  cil.,  15.  Wolf's  statement  may  bcoverstrong.  In  words, 
these  tetters  of  course  take  on  pitch  values,  to  that  Scripture  assigns 
them  pilches  as  other  sounds.  Doubtless,  too,  they  have  some  tonal 
clemeots  qI  themselves. 
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These  are  the  three  characteristic  groups  of  coQSonaDts  in 
Wolf's  system.  Any  adequate  speech  test  must  examine  the 
perception  for  sounds  in  all  three  classes.  Since  the  vowels 
are  of  farther  range  than  the  consonants,  testing  is  based  on 
the  hearing  of  cotisonant  sounds.  Regard  need  be  paid  to  the 
vowels  only  to  include  tho^  of  dark  as  well  as  of  light  clang- 
tint.  There  are  other  considerations  iu  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary inclusion  of  consonants  and  vowels  of  the  classes  just 
mentioned,  which  determine  the  selection  of  the  actual  words 
or  other  speech  material  to  be  used  in  the  tests. 

This  material  might  include  (a)  the  sounds  of  the  letters  pro- 
nounced separately,  (^)  these  soundsjoined  into  nonsense  sylla- 
bles, (0  soundsjoined  into  words,  or  finally  (</)  words  joined 
into  sentences.  Wolf  found  the  simple  unconnected  sounds  of 
the  letters  desirable  in  diagnostic  tests:  of  these  we  shall  .speak 
later.  In  the  testing  of  acuity,  which  we  are  considering  here, 
sentences  are  objectionable,  since  the  person  tested  may  hear 
certain  of  the  sounds  or  words,  and  then,  aided  by  inflection 
and  emphasis,  only  too  easily  guess  at  the  whole  expression. 
Words  arc  open  to  the  same  objection,  though  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  since  inflection,  emphasis,  and  context  are  lacking. 
Nonsense  sjUables  and  the  disconnected  sounds  of  the  letters 
avoid  this  difficulty,  but  they  are  opeu  to  the  weightier  objec- 
tion that  they  do  not  directly  test  hearing  for  conversational 
speech, ^-our  aim  in  this  determination.  All  things  considered, 
single  disparate  words  recommend  themselves  as  the  material 
for  the  tests. 

Granted  that  words  should  form  our  testing  material,  there 
is  the  further  problem  of  the  particular  words  to  be  chosen. 
In  such  a  choice,  regard  must  be  paid  to  two  conditions:  (i) 
the  structure  of  the  words,  t.  ^.,  the  vocal  sounds  included  in  the 
words  and  the  interconnections  in  which  the  elementary  sounds 
stand  ;  and  (2)  the  meaning  of  the  words  chosen.  Under  the 
first  condition,  provision  must  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
consonants  of  Wolf's  three  classes,  and  as  far  as  possible  all 
other  elements  of  speech,  including  vowels  of  dark  and  light 
clang-tint.  In  addition,  the  following  minor  points'  should  be 
observed  as  far  as  possible  :  i.  Words  beginning  with  two  con- 
sonants present  difficulties  in  defective  hearing  and  may  well 
be  included  in  the  series  of  test  words,  ii.  Perception  for  a 
consonant  sound  varies  slightly,  in  some  cases  considerably, 
according  as  it  appears  as  the  initial,  final,  or  emphatic  syllable 
in  a  word.  This  point  is  of  importance  in  diagnostic  tests 
rather  thau  in  this  general  test ;  nevertheless,  words  with  con- 
sonants iu  a  variety  of  positions  are  desirable,    iii.  A  regular 


»Wolf:  Spracheu.  OAr..  95^. 
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alternation  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  word  facilitates  its 
perception. 

The  second  condition  limiting  choice  of  test  words,  tliat  of 
their  meaning,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ease  of  perception 
of  a  word  varies  directly  with  its  familiarity.  This  is  a  very 
important  factor.  In  ordinary  conversation,  we  apperceive 
much  more  than  we  actually  hear.'  As  already  stated,  this 
makes  sentences  undesirable  for  testing.  With  single  words, 
even,  it  is  unavoidable  that  to  some  indeterminate  extent  the 
test  word  will  be  apperceived  when  only  part  of  its  constituent 
sounds  are  heard.  The  determining  factor  in  apperception  of  a 
disparate  word  from  partial  bearing  is  the  degree  of  familiarity 
of  the  hearer  with  the  word.  An  illustration  will  show  where 
this  fact  leads  us.  The  word  "electricity,"  for  example,  other 
things  equal,  will  be  perceived  accurately  at  a  greater  distance 
by  a  student  of  physics  than  the  word  "calico."  The  former 
word  fits  into  his  most  common  thoughts,  and  the  least  audi- 
tory suggestion  of  its  sound  is  sufficient  to  evoke  the  verbal 
idea.  The  latter  word,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unusual  one 
in  his  circle  of  thought,  and  a  distinct  perception  of  its  auditory 
symbol  is  necessary  to  call  the  verbal  idea  to  mind.  To  assume 
to  compare  the  range  of  hearing  for  one  word  with  that  for  an- 
other, as  is  necessary  in  testing  a  single  individual,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  must  have  a  series  of  test  words  with  which  the 
person  tested  is  uniformly  familiar,  words  whose  sounds  are 
equal  in  apperceptive  value,  t.  e.,  in  calling  up  the  verbal  ideas 
corresponding  to  them.  Let  us  follow  our  illustration  farther. 
While  a  student  of  physics  would  understand  the  word  "elec- 
tricity'" at  a  greater  distance  than  the  word  "calico,"  a  dry 
goods  clerk  would  reverse  the  relative  facility  of  apperception, 
and  hear  the  word  "calico"  relatively  farther  than  the  word 
"electricity."  As  it  is  necessary  to  secure  comparable  results 
from  various  individuals,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal 
range  for  hearing  and  evaluate  individual  variations  from  iv, 
test  words  must  be  uniformly  familiar  not  only  to  the  single 
individual,  but,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nniformlj'  familiar  to  all 
individuals  tested.  This  second  factor,  that  of  uniform  apper- 
ceptive value,  might  be  satisfied  iu  cither  of  two  ways.  (I)  In 
a  negative  way,  by  taking  vocal  sounds  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
the  person  tested;  e.g.,  the  individual  speech  sounds  given 
disparately,  or  nonsense  syllables,  or  perhaps  rare  English  or 
foreign  words.  The  disadvantages  of  this  are  obnons:  the 
tests  would  rapidly  become  unpleasant ;  unmeaning  vocal  com- 
binations, whether  in  nonsense-syllables  or  unheard-of  words, 


»W.  C,  Bagley:    The  Apperception  of  the  Spoken  Sentence,  Atner- 
ieanjoumai  of  Psychology,  xii,  8a 
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are  imrinsically  difficult  to  understand,  for  in  ordinary  life  one 
pronounces  a  uew  word  two  or  three  times  before  feeling  sure 
it  is  understood  correctly;  finally,  such  tests  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  practical  bearing  to  measure  the  latter  adequately. 
(II)  III  a  positive  way.  uniform  apperceptive  value  may  be 
sought  by  taking  words  in  common  use,  known  to  every  one, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be.  equally  well  known  to  ever>-  one. 
Number-words,  the  names  of  the  numerals  one  to  ninety -nine 
or  higher,  have  been  suggested  as  meeting  this  requirement. 

Number-words  present  three  distinct  advantages  which  rec- 
ommend them  for  testing  purposes:  (I)  As  a  group  of  words, 
number-words  are  doubtless  the  most  uniformly  known,  with 
any  iudividual,  of  any  series  that  could  be  devised.  52  is  as 
familiar  as  26  ;  13  as  8.  etc.  (11)  Of  all  words,  the  number- 
words  are  doubtless  the  most  uniformly  familiar  from  person  to 
person,  despite  differences  of  age,  occupation,  etc.  (Ill)  They 
are  understood  by  children  easily  and  with  practical  uniformity. 
Tbey  are  the  first  body  of  words  systematically  taught,  aud  are 
of  daily  use  in  school.  Hence  number-words  are  especially 
suitable  for  testing  the  hearing  of  .school  children,  even  in  the 
lowest  grades.  Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  actual 
tests  for  younger  children  who  can  count  to  ten  or  twenty  only. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  which  ensure  comparable  results 
in  the  individuals,  and  between  individuals  as  well,  number- 
words  commend  themselves  strongly  as  the  material  for  tests. 
This  statement,  however,  looks  only  to  the  second  condition  of 
choice,  the  apperceptive  value  of  words.  Do  number-words 
satisfy  as  well  the  first  criterion  ;  do  they  include  the  various 
elementary  sounds,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  arrangement,  to  give  adequate  testing 
material  ?  The  series,  nine  to  ninety-nine,  is  obviously  limited. 
There  are  within  it  twenty-seven  primary  words  which,  either 
standing  alone  as  "five"  and  "thirteen,"  or  forming  double 
words,  as  "twenty-seven"  and  "fifty-six,"  give  the  ninety-nine 
difierent  number  words  in  the  series.  It  will  be  to  the  point  to 
examine  the  primary  number-words  with  regard  to  their  con- 
sonantal and  vowel  sounds.  Webster'  gives  the  following  pro- 
nunciation, to  which  in  some  cases  are  added  German  equiva- 
lents' for  convenience  of  reference  to  Wolf's  standards: 


wiLa 

too      d6  =  approx.  Get.  u 

tbre     e  =^  Ger.  i  or  ie 

for  9. 

fiv       v  =  Ger.  w;i  =  Ger.  ei,  ai    10. 


6.  siks 

7.  s^v'n 

8.  at        a  =  Ger.  e 
q.  nin 

ten 


^  International  Diciionary,  1903. 

■C.  H.  Grandgent:  German  and  English  Sounds,  Boston,  1893. 
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11. 

6Wv'n 

12. 

tw^v 

>,V 

tberleo 

14. 

forten 

»5. 

fiftea 

16. 

slkslen 

17- 

s€v'nten 

18. 

aten 

19. 

niuten 

so. 

twftnt^  f  =  Ger.  1, 

also  Eng.  !. 

30. 

th5rtj 

40. 

fftrt? 

50. 

na^ 

60. 

sTksty 

70. 

sCv'nty 

80. 

atj 

90. 

niiotf 

An  examiuation  of  these  words  shows  the  presence  of  the 
folloiK'iDg  speech  elements,  the  accompanying  numerals  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  times  each  element  appears: 

Vneels 


2^ 


a 

3a 

e 

8e, 

7  2. 

i^. 

i 

4'. 

.St, 

8y 

0 

2  0, 

I  6 

d 

I  d 

00 


I  00 


Cems<man/s 

8  f .    3  k,    2  1.    20  n,    6  r.    9  s,    20  t,    6  v,    3  w, 
3  th  (as  in  M/»). 

Thus  there  are  included  in  the  number  series  ten  different  con- 
sonantal speech  elements,  each  present  from  two  or  three  times 
to  twenty  times.  Webster  enumerates  twenty-five  consonant 
elements  as  belonging  to  the  English  speech.  Those  not  in- 
cluded in  the  number  series  are :  ch,  b,  d,  g,  h,  j,  1,  m,  ng,  p, 
sh,  th  (as  in  /A)')>  >'•  2>  ^^-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  number  series 
includes  less  than  half  the  consonantal  elements  of  speech 
seems  at  first  to  condemn  it,  as  inadequate  to  form  the  basis  of 
speech  tests.  The  answer  agaiu  is  not  so  easy;  the  adequacy 
cannot  be  decided  oS-hand  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  sounds 
present.  If  these  sounds  include  types  of  all  consonant  ele- 
ments, they  may  very  well  test  adequately  the  hearing  for  all. 
Comparing  the  consonants  of  the  number  series  with  the  classi- 
fication of  consonant  elements  given  in  Webster,^  one  notes  that 
all  classes  of  consonants  find  representation  by  one  or  more 
sounds  in  the  number  series  except  the  momentary  snrds  (b, 
d.  j>  g)-  '^^^  fi°3^  decision,  however,  whether  the  number 
series  has  sufficient  representatives  of  all  types  of  consonants, 
mnst  be  based,  not  on  a  classification  like  that  of  Webster's, 
made  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  speech,  but  on  a 
classification  made  with  regard  to  the  hearing  of  speech.  The 
consonants  of  the  number  words  must  be  referred  to  Wolfs 


^Op.  cit.,  Ixvl. 
JOOBMAL— 3 
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three-fold  das^flcation,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  number  series 
judged  by  it.  The  following  Table  shows  under  which  of 
Wolf 's  classes  each  number-word  falls;  if  the  word  contains 
consonant  sounds  of  more  than  one  class,  it  is  included  under 
each  such  class: 


tow. 


HBDIUM. 


aicB. 


>7 


70 


90 

Three  number-words,  one,  nine  and  eleven,  do  not  contain 
consonants  falliug;  within  Wolf's  classiGcation.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  exclude  them  from  use  in  the  tests.  Considering 
the  words  falling  within  the  three  classes,  the  primary  number- 
words  are  found  to  be  distributed  among  the  three  classes  as 
follows : 

LOW.      XRDIUU.      HIGH. 

No.  of  words  exclusively  in  each  class  i  6  2 
No.  of  words  in  each  class  and  in  another 

class  as  well  388 

No.  of  words  in  all  three  classes  3  3  3 
No.  of  dififerent  words  containing  sounds 

of  each  class  7           20          13 

Our  examination  of  the  twenty-seven  primary  word.s  shows 
that  they  are  well  distributed  in  the  three  classe.s  of  consonants. 
With  these  primary  words,  are  to  be  included,  in  selecting  test 
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words,  the  double  number-words  made  from  the  primaries,  e.  g., 
thirty-one,  fifty-six.  The  primar>'  words  and  the  double  words 
give  in  all  96  words,  exclusive  of  one,  nine,  eleven,  which  are 
at  OUT  disposal.  This  certainly  will  furnish  adequate  material 
for  series  of  testing  words,  with  few  repetitions  save  as  the 
primary  number-words  reappear,  differently  compounded,  in 
the  various  double-words. 

At  this  point,  an  objection  that  has  been  made  against  the 
use  of  number-words  in  tt-sts  must  be  considcn:d.  Politzer^ 
urges  that,  as  the  tests  involve  the  use  of  a  few  primar>'  words, 
the  numbers  will  be  judged  with  increasing  ease  as  the  test 
progresses,  and  the  subject  will  come  to  guess  the  words,  by 
bearing  the  vowels  only.  This  objection  Politzer  considers  in- 
superable. It  is  answered,  however,  by  experimental  results. 
Bezold  used  number-words  in  a  lest  of  1,981  school  children  and 
in  other  extensive  tests,  and  employs  them  constantly  in  oto- 
logical  practice.  On  the  ba.sis  of  the  results  of  his  school  test, 
he  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  increased  ease  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  words  as  the  tests  progress,  and  whatever  error 
there  is  from  this  source  is  practically  uniform,  since  all  the 
subjects  know  that  Lhey  are  being  tested  with  number-words," 
The  experience  of  the  author  indicates  that  practice  is  a  con- 
siderable factor,  at  first,  but  one  that  quickly  reaches  its  max- 
imum. Politzer  is  doubtless  right  in  bis  objection,  but  he  over- 
estimates its  importance.  The  error  is  known  in  direction, 
fairly  constant  in  different  individuals,  and  from  its  quick  rise 
and  small  magnitude  practicably  uegligible.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  variable  errors  of  unknown  magnitude  involved 
in  the  apperception  of  the  miscellaneous  words  which  we  must 
use  in  case  wc  discard  uumbcr-words.  It  may  be  added  that  num- 
ber-words are  in  commou  and  successful  use  by  European  otolo- 
gists.'   The  objection  of  Politzer  may,  therefore,  be  overruled. 

We  return  to  the  problem  of  selecting  test  words.  The  next 
step  is  to  arrange  lists  of  number-words,  each  list  to  contain 
words  representing  ail  three  groups  of  consonants,  and  as  far 
as  may  be  with  vowels  of  both  dark  and  light  clang-tint,  and 
with  consonants  in  the  various  positions,  initial,  medium,  and 
final.  The  following  lists  seem  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  lists,  further,  may  be  expected  to  give  comparable  results, 
since  they  are  equivalent  as  regards  the  elementary  number- 
words  included  in  each,  and  as  regards  the  relative  prominence 
of  the  three  classes  of  consonants  in  each.* 


*Polili€r:  op.  cit.,  ii-j. 
*Bexold;  Das  kindlicfif  GehSrorgan,$. 
■Beiold  :  Funciionelle  PrU/ung,  206. 

*Each  of  the  ten  li»tii  contains  uniformly  the  following  clementarT 
nnmber-syUablei:  i,  "one;"  i,  "two;"  i,  "three;"  a,  "four*i;" 
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^H 

■ 

■ 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vm 

W 

^ 

6 

84 

19 

90 

25 

<4 

8 

52 

73 

24 

39 

69 

53 

7 

»3 

3' 

93 

35 

4« 

95 

42 

17 

34 

39 

46 

9 

27 

64 

16 

63 

87 

92 

28 

6a 

7 

65 

60 

81 

95 

49 

53 

33 

97 

84 

54 

98 

15 

6 

57 

80 

94 

26 

45 

21 

70 

76 

74 

«9 

38 

7< 

70 

50 

72 

56 

91 

40 

36 

78 

20 

16 

35 

75 

60 

75 

83 

23 

49 

40 

89 

3 

IS 

48 

3 

43 

68 

52 

82 

23 

64 

58 

6 1 

I 

86 

18 

92 

87 

51 

97 

2 
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Speech  teats  are  ordinarily  given  in  whisper  tones.  In  cases 
of  hard-hearing,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  testing,  conversa- 
tional tones  or  even  loader  tones  are  employed.  The  merits  of 
these  two  degrees  of  voice  intensity  are  as  follows. 

Conversational  speech  ( i )  measures  unequivocally  the  audi- 
tory  fuDCtioDing  of  practical  life.  Infrequent  cases  occur  in 
otological  practice  in  which  whisper  speech  is  heard  farther 
than  conversation  (Burkhardt-Meriau);  and  the  whisper  range 
is  not  a  definite  function  of  the  range  for  conversation  ( Polit- 
zer).  (2)  Conversational  speech  must  be  used  in  determining 
cases  of  hard-hearing. 

Whisper-.speech  (i)  has  approximately  one-third  the  range 
of  conversation  and  so  permits  testing  in  more  restricted  quar- 
ters. (2)  In  whisper-speech  the  vowels  are  reduced  in  inten- 
sity, while  the  consonants  are  little  changed,  so  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  \'ocal  elements  is  more  uniform  than  in  conversation. 
This  reduces  the  likelihood  that  the  words  will  be  guessed  when 
only  the  vowel  sonnd.s  are  heard.  On  this  score,  whisper- 
speech  has  a  distinct  advantage,  particularly  when  a  limited 
number  of  tesl-words,  as  the  number-series,  is  used.  (3) 
Whisper-speech  practically  tests  hearing  for  com-crsalion.  For 
these  reasons,  whisper  tests  are  desirable  and  generally  ade- 
quate. Limits  of  space,  indeed,  will  usually  preclude  the  use 
of  conversation  a)  speech  tests. 


9,  "  five's  ;  "  a.  '•  six's  ;  "  2.  "  seveu's  ;  "  2.  "  eight's  ;  "  i.  "  nioc's ;  " 
1,  "thir— ;"  l,  "—teen;"  r,  "twent— ;  "  8.  "  — ty'i."  The  relative 
protuinc^ncc  of  the  ibrct;  clause*  o(  consonants  in  the  ten  Hsta.  expressed 
as  ratios  of  low  consoDBDU  to  medium  to  high  (t.  tf.,  1:  m:h),  Isas  fol- 
lows: 

1.4:11:8;  11,5:12:8;  111.5:11:8;  IV,5:ii:8;  V,5:i2:9;  VI.5:":8:  VII, 
5:12:8;  VIII,  5:13:8;  IX.  6:10:8:  X.  5:11:9. 

The  writer  compared  these  freqaenciea  of  the  numt>er  series  with 
that  obttiiuiiif;  in  the  mittceUaneous  words  of  cooverstttonal  speech 
and  literary  Hiiglish.  These  latter  showe<l  the  three  classes  of  cou- 
■onants  present  in  the  ratio  6:i3:S.  which  is  practically  identical  with 
the  ratios  given  by  the  lists  of  number- words  above. 
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Before  consideriog  actual  methods  of  testing,  the  following 
important  preliminary  points  of  procedure  may  be  stated. 

1.  Words  are  more  easily  perceived  when  the  hearer  is 
accustomed  to  the  speaker's  voice.  This  desirable  familiarity 
will  be  secured  by  the  preliminary  explanations  and  state- 
ments made  regarding  the  tests,  which  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  trial  scries  of  whispered  test-words  given  according  to  the 
method  of  the  actual  testa.  This  serves  the  further  purpose  of 
making  the  subject  feci  at  ease  during  the  testing.  This  last 
is  a  very  important  point  with  children,  and  scarcely  less  so 
with  many  older  people, 

2.  Two  seconds  or  thereabouts  before  each  test  word,  a 
warning  signal  should  be  given  to  insure  maximal  attentioa 
when  the  word  is  pronouuced.  Some  uniform  mechanical 
noise,  as  the  sound  of  a  pencil  struck  ou  wood,  makes  a  satis- 
fiactory  signal.  The  customary  word  "ready,"  pronounced 
in  loud  tones,  may  be  u.sed  ;  but  this  necessitates  an  adjust* 
ment  of  the  vocal  organs  for  conversational  speech  just  before 
each  whispered  test  word,  and  is  likely  to  interfere  with  uni- 
form iulenstty  in  the  latter.  The  signal  should  be  repeated 
to  indicate  that  the  word  has  been  spoken. 

3.  In  testing  the  hearing  for  one  ear,  this  ear  is  turned 
toward  the  examiner  and  the  other  ear  closed.  This  can  be 
most  conveniently  accomplished  by  pressing  the  tragus  with 
the  finger  against  the  mouth  of  the  meatus.  Or,  stoppers  may 
be  employed:  Wolf  used  a  rubber  stopper  ;  Politzer,  the  moist- 
ened finger  in  the  meatus,  or  an  olive-shaped  obturator;  and 
Tilchener  recommends  the  cap-shaped  rubber  eraser  (found  on 
many  lead  pencils),  filled  with  laboratory  wax  before  using. 
Small  corks  softened  with  vaseline  are  also  quite  salisCactory. 
When  loud  words  arc  spoken  directly  before  a  diseased  ear  in 
hard-bearing  tests,  one  must  be  sure,  when  words  are  beard, 
that  the  ear  on  the  other  side  is  not  functioning  despite  its  clo- 
sure. Dennert  suggested  the  check  lest  of  stopping  both  ears 
and  repeating  the  words  before  the  diseased  ear.  If  words  are 
still  heard,  the  results  of  the  preceding  tests  are  unreliable,  as 
the  perception  in  both  tests  was  doubtless  mediated  by  the 
other  ear;  if  words  are  not  heard  with  both  ears  doaed,  the 
former  test  of  the  diseased  ear  was  reliable. 

4.  The  subject  must  not  see  the  lips  of  the  examiner  in  the 
tests,  as  slightly  deaf  persons  often  unconsciously  "  read  the 
lips."  In  tests  of  one  ear,  the  subject  sits  side  wise  to  the  ex- 
aminer and  his  position  in  part  guards  against  this  error.  It 
is  safer  to  have  the  eyes  closed  or  shielded;  the  mouth  should 
be  closed  through  the  tests,  as  the  intensity  of  souud  varies 
according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed.     Such  precautions 
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should  be  observed  constaatly.     Any  intermission  interferes 
with  regular  attention. 

5.  With  children,  special  care  is  necessary.  As  suggested 
above,  conversation  about  the  test  and  friendly  treatment  will 
assist  in  putting  them  at  ease.  If  inattention  and  restlessness 
intervene,  the  tests  should  be  stopped  and  resumed  later. 

6.  As  far  as  possible,  variations  in  the  voice  of  the  exam- 
iner must  be  avoided.  An  approximately  even  intensity  may 
be  secured  by  always  pronouncing  test  words  with  the  residue 
of  air  in  the  lungs  after  the  normal  expiration  (Bezold).  If 
the  test  words  are  given  successively,  there  may  be  interpolated 
after  each  word  a  definite  number  of  breathings,  three  or  four, 
the  following  word  being  prouounced  after  the  last  expiration 
in  the  group  of  breathings.  Regard  must  also  be  paid  to 
securing  uniform  tempo  and  distinct  articulation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  rule  out  differences  in  claug-tint  between  different 
voices.  The  variations  in  the  individual  voice  may  be  largely 
obviated  by  the  precautions  suggested,  and  with  practice  it 
attains  a  closer  approximation  to  uniformity. 

7.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  examine  each  ear  separately 
and  then  to  test  binaural  hearing.  The  binaural  range  (a)  is 
often  unrelated  to  those  of  the  ears  functioning  separately;  and 
(d)  it  is  precisely  this  rauge  which  is  of  importance  in  daily 
life.  In  the  binaural  test,  the  subject  faces  the  examiner  and 
closes  his  eyes. 

8.  The  testing  room  for  whisper  speech  should  have  a  range 
of  30  m.,  if  possible.  Tests  may  be  made,  however,  with  an 
extreme  range  of  only  18-20  meters,  and  with  the  second  method 
suggested  below  even  shorter  ranges  are  satisfactory.  The 
normal  whisper  range  given  by  various  investigators,  varies 
from  17-41  m.'  These  different  values  are  doubtless  ascribable 
to  the  use  of  whispers  of  differeut  intensities,  and  to  the  vary- 
ing acoustic  conditions  in  the  various  tests.  The  acoustical 
error  might  be  obviated  by  making  tests  in  the  open  air;  but 
such  testing  is  not  commonly  practicable.  By  performing  tests 
in  rooms  of  average  oblong  shape,  and  noting  dimensions  and 
other  matters  of  acoustical  importance,  as  disturbing  noises,  in- 
vestigators will  add  to  the  comparability  of  their  results.  Be- 
zold found  that  bright  sunlight  streaming  from  a  window  across 
bis  testing  room  changed  its  acoustic  properties.  The  room 
should  be  kept  free  from  noise  witbiu  and  without.    Uniformity 


'  The  foUowinp  ranges  hare  been  Riveo  as  norms  by  Tariotia  inTcrti- 
eatom  :  HaTtmanu  and  Sicbtntnann,  25-26  ni.  in  a  quiet  room  aoil  3o  in. 
in  a  room  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  ihe  day  ;  O.  Wolf,  30  m.;  Cbimani, 
with  soMlcrs.  21  m.  (Politxer,  op.  cit.,  116.)  P.  BczoUl,  in  his  tests 
of  school  children,  17-20  m;  Matte  and  SchaUes,  testing  soldiers  with 
a  medium  strong  whisper,  55-40  m.;  Zeits/.  Phys.  u.  Fsyfh,,  xvi.  30S. 
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sfaonld  be  observed  as  to  position  of  large  pieces  of  furniture, 
opened  and  closed  windows  and  doors,  and  other  conditions 
affecting  sound  reflection.  Tests  for  conversational  speech  re- 
quire a  range  three  times  that  for  whisper-speech  (Bezold),  and 
so  a  ininimum  space  of  perhaps  50  m.  A  range-line  should  be 
chalked  on  the  floor  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  dimension 
of  the  room,  passing  through  the  center  and  scaled  to  meter 
and  half-meter  divisions.  It  may  be  supplemented,  if  necessary, 
by  a  meter  stick  for  short  ranges  in  hard-hearing.  The  ex- 
aminer, in  working  np  and  down  the  range,  should  always 
lace  the  subject  squarely  as  he  pronounces  teat  words.  The 
subject  will  have  a  constant  position  at  the  end  of  the  range- 
line,  where  he  should  be  seated  comfortably.  If  the  testing  is 
by  groups,  the  individuals  may  be  seated  along  an  arc  of  15  in. 
radius  cutting  the  range  at  right  angles. 

Aciuai  Performance  of  Tests.  If  a  group  of  subjects  are  to  be 
examined,  rough  preliminary  tests  may  be  made  by  pronoun- 
cing number-words  at  various  ranges,  on  the  results  of  which 
the  group  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sub-groups,  each 
containing  persons  of  about  the  same  grade  of  acuity  of  hear- 
ing. This  will  facilitate  the  actual  testing.  The  precautions 
already  suggested  are  to  be  observed:  familiarity  with  the 
speaker's  voice  and  with  whisper-speech,  closure  of  the  ear 
not  under  test,  closing  of  subject's  eyes  and  mouth,  attention 
secured  by  the  warning  signal  just  before  the  test-word,  uni- 
formity in  the  examiner's  voice,  and  constant  acoustical  condi- 
tions in  the  testing  room.  With  the  individual  or  group  seated 
at  the  end  of  the  range-line,  the  examiner  pronounces  success- 
ively in  whisper-speech  a  series  of  ten  number-words,  at  each 
of  the  ranges  selected,  following  this  procedure  :  The  warning 
signal,  or  "rap."  is  given,  followed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
next  breath  by  the  first  test  word,  which  is  pronounced  with 
the  residual  air  in  the  lungs.  It  is  followed  by  a  second  warn* 
ing  "rap,"  signifying  to  the  subject  that  the  word  has  been 
pronounced  and  that  he  may  now  open  his  eyes  and  write  down 
the  numerical  symbol  of  the  word  heard,  e.  g.,  22  or  9.     If  he 

has  heard  nothing,  he  indicates  this  fact  by  a  dash  ( ). 

Meantime,  the  examiner  interpolates  three  complete  breaths 
and  then  gives  the  warning  signal  preparatory  to  the  second 
test-word.  At  the  signal,  the  subject  closes  his  eyes  and  sits 
at  attention  until  the  examiner  at  the  end  of  the  next  breath 
gives  the  second  test-word,  indicating  its  conclusion  by  another 
»gnal.  Thus  there  follow  successively :  three  complete  breath- 
ings, the  preparatory  signal,  the  test-word  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  next  breath,  the  concluding  signal,  and  so  on  through  the 
series  of  ten  words.  This  is  the  general  procedure  in  the  tests. 
A  further  statement  must  be  made  of  two  methods,  either  of 
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which  may  be  followed  in  the  tests :  (i)  the  common  method 
of  measuring  auditor)*  acnity  by  the  extreme  range  of  accurate 
bearing;  (2)  the  author's  method  of  measuring  acuity  in  terms 
of  degree  of  accuracy  of  hearing  at  some  constant  range  or 
ranges. 

Method  of  Extreme  Ranges.  In  this  method  the  examiner 
makes  rough  preliminary  tests  with  a  few  whispered  number- 
words  to  determine  the  subject's  approximate  extreme  range. 
An  accurate  determiuatiou  of  the  audible  range  is  then  made 
by  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  range-line  3-4  meters  beyond 
this  approximate  range  and  moving  in  by  meter  or  half-meter 
inten,-als,  giving  a  series  of  ten  test- words  at  each  point.  The 
point  at  which  the  subject  hears  correctly  some  arbitrary*  part, 
say  8c%,  of  the  list  of  ten  words,  is  regarded  as  the  individ- 
nal's  extreme  range.  The  average  of  the  ranges  of  all  the 
individuals  tested  under  the  same  conditions  is  the  normal 
range.  The  individual's  auditory  acuity  is  expressed  as  a  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  his  own  range  and  whose  deuominator 
is  the  average  or  normal  range. 

The  propriety  of  this  method  dciH:nds  on  the  as.sumption  that 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  of  s.pecch  decreases  with  approxi- 
mate regularity  as  the  distance  from  the  speaker  increases. 
The  author's  experimental  use  of  speech  tests  has  led  bim  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  As  set  forth  in  the  appen- 
dix, his  results  indicate  that  in  a  closed  room  there  is  no  regu- 
lar scale  of  decreasing  intensity  as  the  range  increases.  There 
is  a  j^cneral  decrease  in  intensity  as  the  indoor  range  increases, 
but  the  reflection  of  sound-waves  back  and  forth  lu  the  room 
makes  almost  meauiugless  such  distinctions  as  that  A  hears 
80%  correctly  at  thirty  feet,  B  at  forty  feel,  and  C  at  fifty  feet. 
It  may  happen,  as  it  did  in  the  author's  work,  that  it  is  para- 
doxically easier  to  hear  words  in  the  particular  room  at  fifty 
feel  than  at  forty  feet.  The  existence  of  this  source  of  error 
throws  no  little  donbC,  in  the  author's  opinion,  upon  the  work 
which  has  heretofore  been  done  in  speech  tests.  Further  ex- 
perimental testing  is  needed  before  final  conclusions  can  be 
stated  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  above  method  is  trust- 
worthy. Meantime,  the  following  .second  method  of  procedure 
is  advanced  with  the  design  of  avoiding  the  error  due  to  reflec- 
tion of  sound-waves,  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  above 
method. 

Method  of  Degree  of  Accuracy.  In  this  method,  one,  two,  or 
more,  constant  ranges  are  selected  according  to  the  testing  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  examiner.  If  a  single  range  is  used,  it 
should  be  on  the  border  line  of  difficult  hearing;  if  three  ranges 
are  chosen,  one  may  be  at  easy  hearing  di,stanoe,  one  at  a  mod- 
erately difficult  distance,  and  one  at  a  quite  diffictUt  distance. 
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All  ten  testing  lists,  t,  f.,  the  whole  hundred  testing  words, 
are  then  spoken  at  the  single  range;  or  if  more  than  one  range  is 
tised,  the  words  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  or 
three  ranges.  Each  individual  is  examined  with  the  lOo  words, 
and  his  results  are  computed  as  to  the  percentage  of  accurate 
audition.  The  norm  is  taken  as  the  average  of  all  the  individ- 
ual percentages;  and  each  individual's  audition  is  then  ex- 
pressed as  a  fraction  of  this  norm.  If  time  is  vaUiable.  the  test 
may  be  shortened  to  fifty  words  or  even  less.  If  space  is  re- 
stricted, the  range  may  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  screens  to 
cut  off  the  sonnd-waves  and  so  reduce  the  inten.sity  of  the 
sounds  This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  trxamioer 
taking  his  position  in  an  adjoining  room  with  the  connecting 
door  open.  It  is  necessary  with  this  method,  and  especially  so 
with  artificially  shortened  ranges,  that  the  examiner  and  the 
subject  keep  certain  constant  positions,  even  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  head,  throughout  the  entire  .series  of  tests. 

The  advantage  of  this  second  method  lies  in  its  freedom  from 
the  errors  due  to  the  reflection  of  soiind-waves.  With  the 
examiner  and  subject  in  certain  definite  positions  at  a  certain 
constant  range,  or  ranges,  the  acoustical  conditions  remain  uni- 
fiwrn  throughout  the  tests;  and  if  A  hears  80%  accurately  and 
B  60%  accurately,  it  may  be  concluded  with  apparent  certainty 
that  A's  hearing  is  more  acute  than  B's.  If  the  average  ac- 
curacy of  all  persons  tested,  moreover,  is  70%,  A  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  supernormal  acuity,  and  B  as  of  sub-normal 
acuity.  The  theoretical  superioritj'  of  this  method  is  supple- 
mented, top,  by  certain  experimental  results  which,  while  not 
furnishing  final  proof,  do  in  certain  instances  point  toward  the 
correctness  of  this  method.     These  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Summary  of  Speech  Tests.  This  discussion  of  s^ech  testa 
baa  urged  their  importance  as  the  only  unequivocal  measure  of 
the  ability  to  hear  speech.  An  analysis  of  speech  into  its  ele- 
ments (following  Wolf),  and  an  examination  of  the  appercep- 
tive conditions  of  audition,  furnished  the  criteria  by  which  the 
material  for  speech-tests  was  selected.  Judged  by  these  criteria, 
number-words  were  found  to  recommend  themselves  for  use  in 
tests.  Ten  comparable  and  equivalent  lists  of  ten  number- 
words  each  were  selected.  The  general  conditions  of  conduct- 
ing speech  tests  were  given,  followed  by  a  statement  of  two 
methods  of  testing :  the  first,  the  common  method  of  measuring 
the  individual's  acuity  in  terms  of  his  extreme  range  of  audi- 
tion; the  second,  a  proposed  method  of  pronouncing  all  the 
test-words  at  one  or  more  common  constant  ranges,  and  deter- 
mining the  individual's  acuity  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
accuracy  of  audition. 
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B.     Tests  of  Acuity  of  Hearing  uHth  Tones  and  Noises. 


While  speech  tests  aloue  measure  unequivocally  the  ability 
to  hear  speech  and.  therefore,  are  to  be  employed,  if  possible,  to 
determine  acnity  of  hearing,  limitations  of  space  and  other 
diflicuUics  of  using  speech  tests  will  often  require  the  employ- 
ment of  tests  with  mechanically  produced  sounds.  Reserving 
for  a  later  sectiua  those  methods  which  have  their  particular 
significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  aural  dieases,  we  will  consider 
here,  I,  the  four  chief  methods  of  testing  acuity  of  hearing 
with  mechanical  sounds, — (a)  with  the  watch,  {b)  acoumeter, 
(f )  audiometer  and  other  electrical  devices,  and  (rf)  with  forks ; 
II,  the  tests  of  the  lower  aud  upper  limits  of  tonal  audibility. 

/.  Tests  of  Acuity  0/  Hearing.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in- 
dividuals vary  in  sharpness  of  hearing.  Hard-hearing  is  an 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  old  age,' and  many  indi- 
viduals, young  and  old.  have  sub-normal  keenness  of  hearing 
through  innate  conditions,  or  as  a  result  of  disease.  The  dis- 
turbance ordinarily  manifests  itself  in  difficulty  in  conversation, 
though,  if  the  deficiency  is  slight,  the  person  affected  and  his 
frieuds  may  alike  be  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  detection 
of  such  cases  is  particularly  important  in  the  public  schools, 
where  pupils  who  are  regarded  as  stupid  arc  often  only  hard 
of  hearing,  and  could  be  properly  provided  for  by  advantageous 
seating  and  other  special  attention;  were  the  real  nature  of 
their  trouble  understood.  Tests  of  auditory  acuity  should  also 
be  applied  to  railroad  men,  telegraph  and  telephoue  operators, 
the  police,  soldiers,  and  all  individuals  tn  public  or  private  ser- 
vice of  a  nature  that  demands  accurate  audition.  lu  part, 
speech  tests  can  be  used  for  the  purpose ;  but  tests  more  con* 
veuteut  of  application  are  often  demanded,  even  if  their  results 
are  not  so  uuL-quivocal.  Further,  tests  of  finer  adjustment 
than  speech  tests  arc  needed  to  detect  slight  reductions  in 
acuity  of  hearing  or  slight  improvement  in  cases  under  treat- 
ment.' The  tests  with  mechanical  tones  and  noises  meet  these 
requirements.     We  shall  consider  several  such  tests  in  order, 

A.  Watch  Test.  This  has  long  been  the  most  common  test 
of  hearing  and  is  still  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  medical 
practice.  The  objections  to  the  watch  test  have  already  been 
partly  set  forth  in  treating  speech  tests.     Its  results  are  not  a 

*  Be?«l(l'R  rr8\ill«  jjive  a  cou]p«ri«oti  of  hearing  in  scbool-children, 
■nd  io  persoDs  over  fifty  years  of  age,  as  follows:  46.5%  of  the  school- 
Chililren  examined  liatl  a  range  for  whisper -speech  of  16  ui.  or  more; 
only  15.57%  of  persons  fifty  to  sixty  years  oM  bad  a  ranee  of  8  m.  or 
more,  and  only  6.7%  of  thosi  from  sixtv  to  seventy  had  this  range. 
Not  only  is  there  a  decrease  in  acoity  in  old  age,  bnt  the  decreua 
becomes  relatively  more  rapid  as  it  proceeds.    Funkt.  PrU/.,  IS3'IS4- 

■Politxec:  ofi.cit.t  ira 
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reliable  indication  of  the  capacity  to  perceive  speech;  its 
sounds  are  a  series  of  equidistant  tones  (WolO  and  so  give  rise 
to  a  perception  of  rhythm,  not  of  simple  sound  ;  its  ticking  is 
90  familiar  thai  illusions  of  hearing  are  very  frequent,  i.  e. .  the 
subject  imagines  he  hears  the  watch  and  reports  it  as  heard 
even  when  it  is  beyoud  range;  watches  vary  in  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  their  sounds,  and  hence  results  are  not  directly 
comparable.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  watch  is  always  at  hand 
and  convenient  to  employ,  and  the  procedure  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  resolve,  in  part,  the  objections  just  stated.  Neverthe- 
less, the  objections  stand  in  part,  and  the  writer  recommends 
strongly  that  the  watch  be  used  only  in  cases  where  more 
accurate  and  standardized  instruments  cannot  be  secured.* 

The  procedure  for  watch  tests  consists  essentially  in  deter- 
miuiug  the  la^t  point  at  which  the  ticking  can  be  heard  as  the 
watch  is  carried  out  from  the  ear;  then,  after  passing  beyond 
the  audible  range,  the  watch  is  brought  in  toward  the  ear  until 
again  beard;  the  average  of  the  two  distances  at  which  it  is 
just  heard  is  the  range  for  the  ear  tested.  The  details  of  pro- 
cedure may  be  stated  as  follows : 

I.  A  range  should  be  rbniked  on  tbc  floor  9-10  meters  lone,  marked 
with  half -meter  sub-ilivisioiift  from  tbeone-nieter  poiuton.  The  meter 
stick  itself  sliould  be  u!ki1  lor  distances  leas  than  h  meter,  being  held 
for  this  purjjofjc  at  risbt  oiiylcs  to  the  ear,  and  the  watch  moved  along 
it.  The  raoRc  should  extend  along  the  middle  of  the  room^  and,  as  in 
the  apccch  tests,  the  subject  should  be  seated. 

3.  The  aubject's  eyes  should  tte  kepi  closed,  or  better,  covered  with 
a  blind.  If  he  carries  a  watch,  it  must  be  laid  aside.  Qaiet  muat  be 
observed  within  and  about  the  room. 

3.  Tbc  watch  should  be  carried  out  along  a  line  at  the  level  of  the 
ear  and  a  little  forward  of  a  line  passing  through  the  two  ears.  It 
•bonid  always  be  held  io  the  same  relative  position,  preferably  with 
its  face  toward  the  car  tested. 

4.  Tests  should  be  made  at  the  half-meter  points  along  the  range 
til)  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  ticking  is  no  longer  heard.  The 
procedure  is  then  reversed,  and  the  watch  brought  in  by  suges,  until 
again  heard.  The  average  of  the  two  values  is  the  range  for  the  ear 
tested. 


ip.  Bezold  states  fully  the  objections  to  the  watch  in  Archives  qf 
Otology.  XV,  1886,  79;  and  on  p.  9  of  Das  kindl.  Cekbrorgan  gives 
comparative  results  showiuK  the  discrepancies  between  watch,  aeon- 
meter  and  Kpcecb  tests.  The  acoumeter  sod  voice  agree  better  than 
the  watch  and  voice.     Cf.  Tafel  I,  opp.  p.  94.  op.  cit. 

'CattcU  and  Karrand  used  the  stop-watch  i^Fsych.  Rev.,  iii.  635). 
It  Is  also  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Tests  (iAi</.,  iv,  134). 
An  ordinary  watch,  however,  will  serve  as  well  if  a  stop-watch  is  not 
at  hand.  Siop-wstches  have  been  suggested  by  some  with  Ihc  method 
of  stopping  and  starting  the  watch  and  requiring  the  subject  to  tell 
how  many  times  he  bears  the  watch  goicg.  The  click  made  in  start- 
ing and  stopping  most  stop-watches  is  so  loud,  however,  that  the 
method  is  useless.  This  method  can  be  used  with  an  ordinary  watch 
by  covering  and  uncovering  it  in  the  hands. 
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5.  ChecV  tests  sbould  be  constaatW  Interpolated,  especially  with 
children,  by  covering  the  watch  TPith  the  two  hands  ancf  then  asking 
if  it  is  heard.     This  will  disclose  illosory  judgmenu. 

6.  Bach  ear  is  to  lie  tested  separately,  |he  other  being  meantime 
MCurcly  closed. 

7.  A  iiormnl  range  must  be  determiued  for  the  particalax  watch 
used.  This  can  be  taken  as  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  individ- 
ual deterniinations,  and  will  vary  with  different  watches.  The  hearing 
acoity  of  an  auditory  organ  is  then  expressed  as  a  fraction,  whoae 
numerator  ts  its  range,  and  whose  denominator  is  the  normal  range; 
*.g:.  if  the  average  range  is  a  m.  and  A's  left  ear  has  a  range  of  1.5  m., 
its  acuity  is  **  normal.  Expressed  in  such  a  way,  the  rcsuUsof  differ- 
ent iuvefiligators  using  different  watches  ran  be  compared. 

B.  Acoumtter  Tests.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  watch  as  a 
means  of  testing  led  PoHtzer  to  invent  a  small  instrument,  the 
acoumeter,  which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute.^  It  cotisists 
of  a  small  steel  cylinder  fastened  at  right  angles  into  a  hard- 
rubber  upright,  with  a  percussion  hammer  which  can  be  raised 
a  constant  distance  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cj'linder.  This 
gives  a  lone  (c*).  uniform  in  pilch  and  intensity.  The  instru- 
ment as  described  is  arranged  for  air-couductiou.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  metal  disc  which  can  be  set  directly  against 
the  temporal  bone,  mastoid  process,  or  other  (farts  of  the  skull, 
if  it  is  desired  to  test  hearing  wiih  bone  conduction.  The 
general  procedure  with  the  acoutneter,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
observed,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  watch  test,  and  in 
making  tests,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  statements  given 
in  the  preceding  sections.  In  addition,  the  following  points 
should  be  observed. 

A  large  room  will  be  needed  for  testing,  for  the  instrument  has  a 
Dbrnial  range  of  15  m..  which  extends  for  very  keen  ears  to  20  m.  or 
more.  The  acoumeter  must  always  be  held  perpendicular  in  giving 
the  stimulus.  The  "ready"  signal  is  given  liefore  each  test,  and 
fatigue  avoided  by  allowing  a  short  inter\-al  between  successive  tests, 
and  limiting  the  length  of  a  series.  The  actual  procedure,  in  the  !>»• 
ceding  seriea,  consists  of  giving  a  varying  number  of  aconmetcr  tones 
(l,  3,  3  or  4)  at  the  successive  points  on  the  range.  lo  ni.,  io.j  ni.,  etc. 
The  subject  each  time  reports  the  number  of  tones  he  hears.  The  re- 
ceding range  is  that  at  which  he  last  reports  correctly  the  number  of 
tones  given.  The  approximating  series  is  made  in  a  similar  way,  by 
■tarting  at  a  point  at  which  the  sounds  are  inaudible.  The  range  at 
which  there  is  the  first  accurate  report  of  the  number  of  tones  given, 
is  the  approximating  range.  The  two  are  averaged  for  the  range  of 
the  car  under  test-  The  normal  range  is  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
various  individual  rangea,  as  with  the  watch,  and  the  acuity  of  an  in- 
dividual car  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  whose  namcrator  is  the  range 
for  the  particular  ear,  and  whose  denominator  ia  the  average  range; 
tbns  the  rcsolta  of  various  investigators  are  mode  coiti parable.* 

'Politicr;  op.cit.,  107-8. 

'Polilzer  and  others  give  the  normal  acoumeter  range  as  15  m. 
Bezold'a  results  (ZJaj  kindl.  GehSrorgan,  7)  indicate  a  normal  range 
of  16  or  17  m.     This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  computing  the  normal 
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The  acotiroeter  gives  a  more  reliable  measure  of  relative 
acoity  for  bearing  speech,  than  does  the  watch.'  It  is.  there- 
fore, to  be  recommended  instead  of  the  watch.  lis  range  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  for  whisper- speech,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  no  advantage  over  speech  tests  in  the  space  re- 
qaired  for  its  employment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ranges  of  hearing  with  the  watch,  acoumeter,  audiometer, 
etc.,  have  no  psychological  significance,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  psychophysical  limens. 

C.  Thg  Audicmttfr  and  other  Electrical  Drvices.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  adapt  electrical  devices  as  testing  in- 
straments.  The  general  plan  has  been  to  nse  a  telephone  click 
which  will  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  electric 
energy  employed  in  producing  it.  The  amount  of  current  so 
used  has  been  varied  by  a  sliding  induction  coil,  or  by  adjusta- 
ble re.sistance,  and  admits,  uf  course,  of  ready  measurement. 
This,  in  turn,  evaluates  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced. 
Hughes  and  Boudet,  Hartmann,  Blyth,  Koerting,  Urbant- 
scbitsch,  Preyer  aud  others  have  devised  aud  used  various 
instruments  of  this  sort.*  Politzer  makes  the  general  objection 
that  such  instruments  do  not  provide  accurate  measurement  of 
sound  intensity.  This  difficulty  is  apparently  resoU'ed  in  an 
audiometer  recently  devised  by  Seashore.' 

Tbift  infttrument  gives  n,  double  telephoiiecliclc,  whose  intensity  can 
be  varied  through  forty  stB^^s  which  are  tpprozimfttely  equal  in  cod- 
•ciousneM.  The  instmnient  iiicluJei  a  dry  l>atlery,  primary  coil,  vari- 
able resistance  coil,  variable  secoutiary  coil,  and  a  galvanometer,  with 
necessary  switcln-s  and  wires  leading  to  a  telephone  receiver.  The 
primary  current,  by  means  of  the  variable  resistance,  can  be  adjuated 
to  remain  at  a  certain  constant  amount.  The  induced  current  may  be 
Taried  in  intensity  through  the  forty  steps,  which  furuisli  a  measure 
of  the  intensity  of  the  click  given  in  the  receiver  on  makinjc  and  break- 
ing this  cnrrent,  This  fiistruinent  can  he  used  with  litnitetl  floor 
■p4ice.  and  outside  noises  give  less  disturbance  than  with  moat  testing 
netbods.  An  ascending  ami  a  descending  series  of  tests  are  made,  and 
the  resulta  averaged.  Check  testa  ahoatd  be  tnaertcd,  especially  when 
near  the  limen  of  hearing,  by  giving  tbc  "  ready  "  signal  and  then 
omitting  the  stimulus.  The  two  sounds  produced  by  the  Seashore 
andioracter  arc  not,  at  least  not  always,  alike  in  qualitv.  This  objec- 
tionable feature  could  doubtless  he  eliminated  by  a  motfification  of  tbe 
apparatus.  The  results  are  in  terms  of  the  arbitrary  scale  o(  forty 
steps  in  intensity;   but  they  can  be  transposed  iuto  a  more  comparable 


(average)  range  for  the  particular  iustntmcnt  used,  and  tbe  particnlai 
conditions  of  each  test.     Politzer  calls  attention  (109)  to  variations  Jl 


lar 
(109;  to  variations  in 
individual  results  on  different  days,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and 
nnder  diflerent  physical  and  mental  conditions  (fatigue,  anxiety,  inat- 
tention, etc.).  These  facts  should  be  remembered  in  employing  the 
acoumeter,  and,  indeed,  id  all  testing. 

ipolilxer  :  op.  cit.,  109;  Be/.old  :  op.  HI-,  Tafel  I,  ojjp.  p.  94. 

'Grnber:  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  131;  Polilzer  ;  op.  al..  iiq. 

'For  a  full  description,  ^ee  Univ.  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych.,  II, 
153.    This  instrument  is  sold  by  the  Chicago  L«l>oratory  Supply  Co. 
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and  intelligible  form  by  wTiting  them  as  fractious  of  the  normal  (arer- 
age)  result  given  by  all  the  IndiTiduals  tested.'  The  audiometer  is 
alto  arrauged  to  give  a  tonal  atiniuliis.  The  tone  may  be  varied  and 
measared,  Seaahorc  says,  in  the  same  way  as  the  noise  stimulus. 
The  author  has  not  had  au  opportunity  to  teat  the  audiometer  in 
practical  work. 

D.  Acuity  Tests  with  Forks.  The  tuning  fork  is  not  adapted 
for  actiity  tests  based  on  the  distance  at  which  a  tone  can  be 
heard,  since  the  tone  given  by  s  fork  .sotinds  first  at  a  high  in- 
tensity and  then  gradually  "difaoff;"  when  first  struck,  ac- 
cordingly, it  can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  moment 
later  when  its  tone  has  partially  rung  off.  Van  Conta"  pro- 
posed a  temporal  method  for  forks  which  compares  the  ring- 
ing-off  time  for  the  ear  under  lest  with  that  for  another  ear 
used  as  a  standard.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  greater  the 
acuity  of  hearing,  the  longer  the  lone  will  be  heard. 

A  tuning  fork  (c')  is  struck  and  brought  before  the  ear  to  be  tested 
and  when  DO  longer  heard,  is  transferred  to  the  examiner's  ear  and 
the  time  il  continues  to  sound  noted.  If  necessary  the  procedure  is 
reversed  :  the  fork  is  placed  first  before  the  examiner's  ear,  aitd  then 
l>efore  the  ear  under  test.  The  obvious  error  in  the  variable  time  con- 
sumed in  transferring  the  fork  is  avoided  by  L'rbantschiisch.  who  nses 
a  T-shaped  tube  wtlh  one  brunch  in  the  subject's  and  one  in  the  exam- 
iner's ear.  The  fork  ia  held  before  the  free  end  of  the  tube.  By  the 
use  of  two  stop-watches  each  person  can  indicate  accurately  the  length 
of  time  the  tone  is  heard.  There  remains  the  error  due  to  varying 
initial  intensities  of  the  tone,  which  can  be  reduced,  but  not  elimi- 
nated, b^  care  in  atrikiog  the  fork.  This  test  obviously  has  a  limited 
application. 

//.  Tests  of  Uppfr  and  Lower  Limits  of  Hearing.  Tonal 
sensations  are  evoked  by  the  impact  of  periodic  sound-waves 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing.  Air  waves  of  less  than  a  certain 
miuiiual  frequency  do  not  produce  a  tonal  sensation;  similarly, 
air  waves  of  more  than  a  certain  maximal  frequency  do  not 
give  rise  to  tones.  We  shall  consider  tests  measuring  the  in- 
dividual's upper  and  lower  limits  of  tonal  sen.sation.  Such 
tests  cannot  pretend  to  the  nicely  of  method  or  accuracy  of  re- 
sults aimed  at  in  psychological  determinations.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  make  rapid  approximate  measurements  which  will 
reveal  individual  variation  iu  these  capacities. 

A.  The  Lower  Limit  of  Tonal  Sensation.  Two  distinct 
paths  have  been  followed  iu  determinations  of  the  lower  liraen  : 
it  has  been  approached  by  trained  investigators  with  skilled 
observers,  and  all  the  niceties  of  scienti6c  method;  so  we  have 

^  Child  Study  Report,  No.  i,  iS^f-i^oo.  Chicago  Pubtic  Schoots, 
gives  results  from  testing  5,706  pupil<i  with  the  audiometer.  C/.  pp. 
60  H.  See  also  Some  Jesuits  0/  Hearing-Tests  of  Chicago  ScJtoot 
Children.  D.  P.  MacMillan,  Medicine,  April,  1902. 

^Archivf.  Ohrenheilk.t  \,  107. 
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the  work  of  Helmholtz,  Wandt.  Preyer.  Appunn.  and  others 
who  have  secured  results  varying  from  8  to  28  vibrations  as 
the  lowest  audible  tone, '  Measurement  of  the  lower  limen  has 
also  bvcn  used  in  otological  practice  and  in  tests  by  Bezold, 
Zwaardemaker,  and  others,  upon  patients  and  other  persons 
who  are  without  training  in  scientific  observation,  and  who 
present  all  extremes  of  general  intelligence.  Our  proposed 
test  plainly  falls  in  with  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  class. 
Of  the  iastruments  used  in  lower  liminal  determination's,  the 
lamella  and  the  wire  forks  are  the  most  practicable  for  wide- 
spread use  in  tests.  Testing  methods  will  be  stated  for  these 
two  instruments. 

(a)  The  lamella  consists  of  a  long,  thiu,  steel  blade,  420  mm. 
by  12  mm.  by  i  mm.,  with  a  metal  disc  at  its  upper  end.  It  Is 
clamped  in  a  wooden  vise  which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  a  table. 
The  lamella  has  a  scale  marked  along  one  face  showing  the 
point  to  which  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  vise  to  give  4,  6,  8, 
JO,  ....  24  vibrations  per  .second.  When  clamped  in 
position  at  the  desired  point  on  its  scale,  it  is  put  into  vibration 
by  springing  it  from  a  position  of  equilibrium  with  the  finger. 
Thus  sound  waves  of  from  4  to  24  vibrations  a  second  can  be 
produced.  Overtones  are  eliminated  by  adjusting  a  band  of 
cloth  one- third  of  the  distance  from  the  upper  cud  of  the  blade. 

There  are  two  sources  of  error.  (T)  An  error  of  obierTation.  The 
snbjecl  is  likely  to  mistake  the  discrete  pafJs  of  air  at  the  lower  rate* 
for  tones  (Behold).  Practice  should  be  giveu  with  a  few  preHiiiinar)' 
tones  at  the  higtier  rates  which  are  nsuall}- clearly  distinguished  as 
tones,  and  then  with  the  lowest  rate  which  will  giver  discrete  puffs  of 
air  :  and  the  subject's  attetitioo  called  to  their  qualitative  difierence. 
(II)  An  objective  error.  The  length  of  the  laittelln  inrrea»e»  as  the 
tone  deepens,  and  hence  the  amplitude  of  vibratioD  and  the  intensity  of 
the  tone  increases  (Zwaanlcmakcr).  This  cannot  have  much  weight, 
K8  the  difficolty  of  perception  increases  as  the  tone  deepens,  and  the 
facility  dup  to  increased  intensity  may  be  regarded  as  an  offset  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  perception.  The  procedure  with  the  lamella  ia- 
Tolves  the  usual  aaceDdiog  and  descendiug  determi nations  and  ao 
areraging  of  results. 

(i^)  The  Appunn  wire  forks  are  made  of  wire  bent  in  the 
usual  fork  form,  and  provided  with  discs  on  the  ends  of  the 
prongs.  The  series  includes  forks  differing  by  two  vibrations 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  vibrations,  and  by  eight  vibrations 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty-six  vibrations.  These  forks  present 
the  following  advantages:  approximate  freedom  from  overtones  ; 

1  Helmholtz  used  organ  pipes  and  a  vibratiog  monochord:  Sensations 
of  Tone,  1895,  175^.  Preyer  n»ed  reeds  and  a  heavily  weighted  fork  : 
hie  Crimen  d.  Tontvahrnehmung ,  Jena,  1876.  Wnndt  tised  the  heavy 
fork,  the  Aptrnnn  lamella  or  vibrating  blade,  and  difference  tones : 
Grundzilge  d.  phys.  Psych.,  4th  ed.  I,  450;  other  investigators  have 
naed  Appunn's  wire  forks.  * 
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tones  loud  enough  to  be  audible ;  the  initial  amplitude  is  con- 
stant for  each  fork;  they  are  easily  handled,  and  present  no 
serious  difficulties  for  untrained  subjects.  The  series  should 
be  applied  in  both  orders,  and  an  average  struck  between  the 
results. 

With  the  lamella,  Zwaardemaker  found  average  values  for 
the  lower  limen  for  different  ages  at  from  lo  vibrations  to  13 
vibrations.'  Bezold,  working  with  loaded  forks  (Edelmaun's), 
uses  a  lower  limen  of  16  vibrations,  though  for  many  persons, 
be  says,  this  doubtless  lies  above  the  actual  limeu.  The  gen- 
eral results  of  tests  will  probably  agree  more  closely  with 
Zwaarde maker's  figures. 

B.  The  Upper  Limit  of  Tonal  Sensation.  The  most  prac- 
tical instrument  for  upper  limit  tests  is  the  Gallon  graduated 
whistle.  This  was  invented  by  Francis  Galton  and  has  been 
recently  improved  by  Edelmann.'  It  consists  of  a  covered 
cylindrical  organ-pipe  of  small  dimensions  with  a  small  air- 
bulb  as  bellows.  The  pitch  of  the  whistle  is  %'aried  by  a 
micrometer  screw  which  moves  ^  piston  up  and  down  the  cylin- 
der, thus  altering  the  length  of  the  pipe.  Readings  on  the 
micrometer  scale  correspond  to  the  pitches  to  which  the  whistle 
can  be  adjusted.  As  modified  by  Hdclmauu,  it  has  a  second 
micrometer  screw  which  adjusts  the  lips',of  the  whistle  to  give 
an  optimal  tone  at  the  various  pitches.  A  schedule  accom- 
p>anies  each  instrument  showing  the  proper  setting  of  the  two 
adjustments  for  the  pitches  within  its  compass.  One  form 
covers  the  tonal  scale  from  a*  of  3,480  vibrations  to  f  of  44,- 
193  vibrations  and  above  that  to  49,000  vibrations.     A  scale  of 


'A.  ZwutrdemakcT:  Ztitschf.  Psyek.  u.  Phys.,  rn.  1894,  10.  Zwaar- 
demnkrr  in  tbis  article  Rttempts  to  establish  11  coirelation  between  in- 
creftsiHR  age  and  a  shortening  of  the  tonal  scale.  The  average  lower 
limit  fur  ten  to  twenty  years  is  10.10  vibrations;  for  thirty  to  forty 
years,  10.85  Tlbrations;  over  sixty  years,  12.93  Tibrations.  Tonal  audi- 
tion extends  over  eleven  octaves  in  youth,  he  conclutles,  aud  only  ten 
octaves  In  old  age.  He  reached  these  resaltii  with  the  lamella  and  the 
GaltoQ  whistle.  Bczold  {Funkt.  PrU/ung,  144),  using  the  weighted 
forks  and  the  whistle.  Buds  that  the  shrinkage  is  much  less,  aail  ex- 
plains it  as  due  to  injuries  aud  disease,  rather  Chan  advaucing  age. 

*  Determinations  of  the  upper  limit  have  also  been  made  in  tlie  past 
with  small  forks,  made  by  Appunn,  Soeci};,  and  Edelmann,  and  with 
Kocnig'a  cvlinders.  A}>punn'B  forks  conitist  of  one  series  of  eleven 
forks,  varying  by  steps  o(  5,000  vibrations,  from  5,000  to  45.000,  and 
another  series  of  thirty-three  forks  from  c*  (2.408  vib.)  to  g*  [49. 157 
Tib.).  Discredit  has  been  thrown  on  determinations  with  Appaan^s 
forks  through  recent  investigations  showing  large  errors  in  their 
vibration  markings.  (For  atateiuent  of  discuKsiou  see  Zeitsck.  /. 
Psych,  u.  Pkys.,  XXI,  141;  xxii,  239;  xxiv,  171  and  367.)  Koeaig's 
cylinders  are  of  sieel,  20  mm.  in  diameter,  and  of  varying  length.  One 
set  of  ten  cylinders  covers  the  range  from  4,096  to  52,768  vibratious. 
There  is  also  another  aeries  of  aa  cylinders  coveriug  the  same  interval. 
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intervals  by  steps  of  1,000  vibrations  is  also  usually  given, 
from  10,000  vibrations  to  the  upper  limit.  Zwaardemaker 
notes  two  advantages  of  the  whistle:  it  is  approximately  con> 
stant  in  intensity.'  and  its  tone  is  prolonged  but  an  instant,  and 
so  does  not  fatigue  the  ear.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whistle  is  simple  to  operate,  and  gives  a  toue  which  when  pres- 
ent is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  &om  the  accompanying  noise. 
In  testing  with  the  instrument,  an  ascending  and  descending 
determination  should  be  made  and  averaged.  Checks  should 
be  made  on  judgments  at  the  limeu,  by  interpolating  occasional 
pure  noises  between  the  tones.  Results  may  be  expected  to 
vary  considerably;  it  should  be  remembered  that  large  diflfcr- 
ences  in  vibration  rates  at  30,000  to  50,000  vibrations  mean 
only  a  small  tonal  difference;  €.  g.,  the  interval  just  stated, 
which  comprises  20,000  vibrations,  is  only  a  major  6th."  Per- 
ception at  the  upper  limen  is  very  fatiguing,  and  series  must 
accordingly  l)e  limited. 


appendix. 
An  Experimentai,  Examination  op  Spbech-Mbthods. 

We  have  given  in  the  text  what  may  be  called  the  '  tradi- 
tional '  method  of  testing  audition  by  means  of  speech.  This 
method,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  40),  is  the  method  of  Ex- 
treme Range  of  Hearing.  A  normal  maximal  distance  is  se- 
lected and,  on  the  basis  of  it,  iudividual  capacities  arc  computed 
by  comparing  the  individual  ranges  with  the  normal  range. 
Thus,  if  the  normal  rauge  is  twenty  meters  and  the  individual's 
limit  falls  at  ten  meters,  the  individual's  capacity  is  represented 
by  some  fraction  :  e.  g..  j4. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  correlation  of  auditory  capacity 
with  distance  will  be  valid  only  on  condition  that  distance  and 
audibility  stand  to  each  other  in  some  simple  functional  rela- 


IB.  W.  Scripture:  Studies  of  YaU  Piych.  Lab.,  TT,  lecnrcd  con- 
atant  pressare  by  mechanical  mean*.  See,  however.  Myers'  resnlta 
in  the  next  foot-iiote. 

'CdelniaaD  K*^^'  50,000  Tibrationi.  or  g*,  A3  the  apper  limit; 
Scbwcndt,  ;'^  (41,000-4.1,000  Til».);  Zwottrdemaker,  with  persons  of 
all  ag«»,  (roni  c*  to/'  (aa.ooo  vibs.).  I'or  Edclmann,  see  Aeitsch.  /. 
Okrenheilk.,  xxxvi,  1900.  330;  Scbweudt,  PftUger's  Archiv,  IxxT, 
346,  Ixsri,  189,  and  Archivf.  Okrenheilk.,  xlix,  t;  Zwaarde maker, 
Zethch. /.  Psych,  u.  Phys..  vii.  10.  Very  recent  determiDatioDs  by  C. 
S.  Myers  {Journal  of  Phyiiology,  I^ndon,  xzviii,  1902,  417-435) 
throw  doubt  on  all  high  results  with  the  Galton  whistle.  Myers  con- 
cludes tb»t  the  pitch  of  the  wbifttle  varies  with  the  absolute  air  prea- 
•ure  and  with  changes  in  air  pressure;  acd  that  the  liminal  valne  of 
50,oc»  vibs.  18  uureliable.  He  puts  tbc  limen  at  30,000  to  s^.ouo  vibra- 
tions for  yoanj;  adalts.  Tests  maybe  expected  to  give  reaalta  like 
Zwaardemaker's  and  Myers',  i.  e.,  about  ao.ooovibs. 

JOL'KNAl/— 4 
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tion,  and  further,  on  condition  that  the  sounds  used  as  test- 
woids  undergo,  with  change  of  distance,  merely  a  quantitative, 
not  a  qualitative,  alteration.  These  conditions  have  been 
assumed,  without  sufficient  ground,  by  the  traditional  method. 

The  obvious  way  to  test  these  assumptions  is  by  appeal  to 
experiment.  Two  groups  of  experiments  were,  accordingly, 
arranged  and  carried  through  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  the  first  group,  a  large  number  of  ;-anges  was  em- 
ployed as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  selection  of  a  final,  maximal 
range,  as  provided  for  by  the  method.  These  experiments 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  two  essential  conditions  just 
named  &re  not  to  be  found  in  the  method  as  it  stands. 

The  second  group  had,  then,  for  its  end  the  discovery  of  a 
more  adequate  mode  of  procedure. 

I.  Preiiminary  Tests  for  the  Determination  of  Extreme 
Range.  The  experiments  in  Group  I  were  conducted  in  the 
Armory  Hall  of  Cornell  University,  a  rectangular  room  40  by 
120  feet.  The  range  began  at  a  point  twenty  feet  from  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  was  laid  off  along  the  median  line  for  a 
distance  of  eighty  feet.  The  person  giving  the  test-words  stood 
at  the  zero  point  of  the  range,  while  the  observers  took  up  their 
positions,  20.  30,  40,  .  .  .  80  feet,  along  the  line  indicated.  A 
Table  of  tests,  consisting  of  ten  series  of  ten  number- words  each, 
was  compiled.  ^  These  series  were  given  at  the  various  points 
along  the  line,  and  the  subjects  wrote  down  the  numerical  sym- 
bols of  the  words  so  far  as  they  were  heard.  Results  were 
computed  on  the  basis  of  percentages  of  accuracy  in  each  series, 
part  credit  being  given  where  syllables,  and  not  whole  words, 
were  heard  correctly.  There  were  ten  observers.  They  are 
indicated  in  the  Tables  by  the  letters  A,  B J.' 


■These  words  (the  ori|^na1  lists  devised  bj  the  writer)  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  6,  4a.  87,  34,  39,  61.  94,  18,  70,  S3;  n.  92,  33.  la.  75.  5.  a?.  8,  69, 
47,  50;  ni.  19.  28,  35,  60,  51,  86,  3,  98,  79.  45 ;  IV.  96.  ao,  41.  15.  89,  7a. 
57.  38,  2,  65 ;  V.  13.  35,  46.  32.  7.  83.  68,  54,  73,  90;  VI.  31,  4.  23,  14,  48, 
67,  85,  91.  53.  7*;  VII.  37.  26,  49,  8,  66,  17.  74,  58,  93,  82;  VIII.  81,  23, 
X3.  6.  30.  78.  64.  97.  44.  55 ;  IX.  62,  43.  39.  84.  14,  56,  7.  99.  21.  77;  X.  3. 

40.  95.  36.  16.  59.  10.  63.  *1.  7>- 

Like  the  revised  lists  given  in  the  paper,  these  series  are  comparable 
SB  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  low,  medium,  &iid  high  consonaoU 
(Wolf  i  classes).  They  are  not  esactlj  eqaivaleot,  however,  in  point 
of  primary  namber-words  present  in  each.  After  using  tliem  in  the 
first  part  of  the  experiments,  revised  series  (p-36),  which  met  precisely 
this  second  criterion  of  equivalence,  were  snoslituted. 

'The  snbjects,  whose  assistance  the  author  takes  this  occasion  of  8C> 
knowledging,  were  Professor  I.  M.  Bentlry  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Baird,  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Waugh  and  W.  A.  Prayer, 
who  bad  had  some  training  as  observers  in  psychological  work;  and 
Uesars.  R.  W.  Palmer,  L.  E-  Palmer.  T.  B.  Faxon,  G.  L-  Genuog,  C. 
L.  Rjuid,  and  R.  G.  Marvin. 
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Table  I  gives  the  average  (percentages)  of  accuracy  for  each 
individual  at  the  various  ranges  at  which  be  was  tested.  Each 
percentage  is  the  average  of  accuracy  for  all  the  series  used 
with  a  given  individual  and  for  a  single  distance.  The  figure 
Jo  parenthesis  after  the  percentages  indicates  the  number  of 
series  on  which  the  average  is  based. 

Tabls  I. 
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47-S(l) 

37-5(0 

30-0(0 

0.0(1) 


3*-5Ci; 
38-7(2) 


38.3(3) 
47-5(6) 
29.6(4) 


42.5(0 

32.5(0 

o.o(ij 


46.70 


35-50 


45-' 


35-5 


37-30 


7.6 


4  3 


8.S 


Tbis  Table  indicates,  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  re- 
sults, that  while  there  is  a  general  decrease  in  audibility  as  the 
distance  increases,  yet  the  decrease  is  neither  constant  nor 
uniform.  For  example,  the  percentages  for  A  and  B  show  a 
fairly  uniform  decrease  throngh  the  middle  ranges;  but  there 
is  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  figures  at  the  8o-foot  range.  This 
inequality  is  due.  apparently,  to  reflection  of  sound-waves  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  room — a  factor  which  makes  results  at 
the  longer  ranges  of  this  particular  room  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  results  indicate,  further,  that  not  only  are  the 
changes  in  intensity  of  sound  not  uniform  as  the  range  in- 
creases, but  that  over  a  considerable  middle  part  of  the  range 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  may  be  approximately  constant,  90 
that  differences  in  distance  do  not  give  corresponding  differences 
in  intensity.  See,  for  example,  the  percentages  of  C  and  G  at 
30,  40  and  50  feet;  or  of  E  at  40-65  feet. 

We  are  aware  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  these  conclusions 
due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  considered;  particularly,  since 
the  test-series  used  in  this  part  of  the  experimental  work  lack 
perfect  equivalence.  Whatever  influence  might  arise  from 
either  of  these  sources,  however,  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
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averages  for  observere  A — I,  which  are  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Table. 

The  lack  of  uniformity,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  general 
averages,  suggests  strongly  the  limitations — not  to  say  the  in- 
adequacy— of  the  commonly  accepted  method  of  speech  tests — 
the  method  cf  extreme  range  ol  accurate  hearing.  It  shows 
that,  under  the  giveu  conditions,  there  is  nn  siuiple  relation  be- 
tween length  of  range  and  the  goodness  of  hearing.  Over  and 
above  these  general  results,  the  tests  just  coubidered  throw 
some  light  upon  the  relative  ease  of  perception  of  the  various 
elementary  uuraber-words  which  make  up  our  lists.  Table  II 
shows  the  percentage  of  accurate  audition  for  each  syllable  at 
four  of  the  ranges.  The  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of 
right  cases  (sounds  heard  conectly)  for  each  syllable  at  all  dis- 
tances. The  total  number  of  syllables  recorded  was  twenty- 
five  hundred. 

Tablh  II. 


Ranch 

30  Feet. 

50  Feet.   ! 

65  Feel. 

80  Feet. 

All  ranges. 

Wonn  %  R 

WoMU   %  R. 

WUMII    %    R. 

Word    %  A. 

Word  %  K. 

ist 

twen 

96.1 

lix 

87-9. 

lix 

86.0 

six 

9»-3 
66.6 

six 

90.4 

2iid 

SIX 

94<> 

-ty 

80  0 

aeven 

71. 1 

-ty 

-ty 

7t.7 

3rd 

-ty 

89-4 

eight 

77-5 

-ty 

64.9 

two 

61.9 

neren 

70.3 

4th 

eight 

79  4 

twen 

71-4. 

two 

S7-1 

SCTCU 

S7I 

twen 

68.0 

Sth 

seven 

U:l 

scveii 

70.7; 

twen 

S4-,S 

twco 

,6.8 

two 

646 

6tb 

nine 

two 

70.3' 

eight 

41 -.1 

three 

25-0 

eiRht 

.S8.7 

Ttb 
8th 

two 

66.6 

-leen 

4811 

uinc 

32-5 

eight 

22.8 

-tecu 

S8.6 

one 

6s. 0 

one 

43.8! 

Rve 

n.o 

-teen 

aa.2 

nine 

;7-8 

9tb 

tbir 

,s«.s 

three 

40.0 

tbree 

i2.,S 

four 

lO.O, 

16.39 

one 

34-2 

lotta 

-leen  157.6 

Ihir 

iS.ti 

-leeD 

11.71 

five 

thir 

33-4 

iitb 

Stc 

47-8 

five 

■^8.6 

four 

6.0 

tbir 

U.6 

five 

V-8 

TStb 

four 

4^.6 

Dtne 

12.0 

oue 

6.6 

one 

11.7 

three 

25-9 

I3tb 

three 

25-9 

fODT 

19.6 

tbir 

0.] 

nloe 

9.6 

four 

23.8 

In  this  Table,  "one"'  is  heard  moderately  well  throughout 
the  shorter  ranges  and  poorly  at  the  longer.  "  Two  '  *  holds  a 
fairly  constant  position,  at  f>o'fi}'70%.  "  Four,"  which  has  a 
medium  audibility  at  thirty  feet,  drops  at  the  longer  distances. 
"Five"  holds  its  medium  place  up  to  fifty  feet,  but  falls  later. 
"Six,"  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  a  high  place  throughont. 
Similarly,  "  Seven  "  keeps  a  high  position,  though  it  drops  off 
a  little  at  the  longest  range. 

One  may  say,  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  the  Table,  that  (i) 
there  are  distinct  differences  in  the  ease  of  audition  for  the  diflfer- 
ent  number-syllables;  although  (3)  these  differences  are  not 
constant  throughout  the  various  ranges.  It  is  obvious,  <■.  g., 
that  '  six  '  and  '  ty  '  are  better  heard,  at  any  one  of  the  distances 
used,  than  'four'  and  'five;'  but  it  is  tdso  obvious  that  the 
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advantage  which  one  syllable  has  at,  say  thirty  feet,  may  be 
transferred  to  another  syllable  at  sixty-five  or  eighty  feet. 

This  rise  and  fall  of  syllables  in  the  Table  is  significant.  If 
change  in  distance  at  which  a  sound  is  heard  means  simply  al- 
teration in  intensity,  then  all  words  should  suffer  the  same  fate, 
as  the  range  is  increased;  but  if  the  phonetic  elements  undergo 
change  by  reason  of  re-enforcement  and  absorption,  then  we 
should  expect  to  find  precisely  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
find  in  our  results.  We  find  that  "twen,*  e.  g.,  falls  from 
ninety -six  to  thirty-seven  percentage  of  right  cases  where  '  two  ' 
falls  only  from  sixty-seven  to  sixty-two.  The  one  syllable 
suffers  rapid  dissolution;  the  other  is  heard  practically  as  well 
at  eighty  feet  as  at  thirty.  Other  similar  comparisons  may  be 
drawn. 

We  may  say,  in  concluding  this  section,  that  the  distribution 
of  right '  cases — whether  we  consider  gross  averages  of  series 
(Table  I),  or  averages  for  individual  phonetic  elements  (Table 
II)  —  shows  that  the  phy.sical  conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made  were  too  complex  and  too  variable  to  give 
a  definite  and  nnambiguous  measure  of  auditory  acuity  in  terms 
of  distance.  Any  test  which,  like  ours  and  like  speech  tests  in 
general,  in\'olves  reflecting  and  absorbing  surfaces  complicates 
hopelessly  both  the  absolute  intensity  and  the  qualitative  integ- 
rity of  the  sounds  employed  and,  therefore,  violates  conditions 
which  we  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  method. 

1 1 .  Method  of  Degree  of  Accuracy.  The  root  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  method  ju.st  criticised  lies  in  its  attempting  to  measure 
audition  in  terms  of  a  '  normal '  distance  where  no  'normal' 
distance  can  be  secured.  It  should,  however,  be  possible  to 
save  a  remnant  of  the  traditional  method  by  making  —  not  dis- 
tances'—  but  the  number  of  right  cases  at  a  givcft  constant  dis- 
tance the  basis  of  computation.  This  modification  we  have 
attempted  to  carry  through  in  the  experiments  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  second  group  of  experiments  was  performed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  two  suites  of  rooms  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory', at  Cornell  University.  One  suite,  here  designated  "  A,*' 
consisted  of  a  lecture  room  24  by  42  feet,  adjoining  which,  by 
a  door  near  one  comer,  was  a  small  room  12  by  22  feet;  the 
subjects  were  seated  in  the  comer  of  the  room  diagonally  op- 
posite the  door,  and  the  range  was  laid  off  along  the  diagonal. 
The  experimenter  occupied  three  constant  positions,  two  on 
the  diagonal,  giving  a  20-foot  and  a  40-foot  range,  respectively, 


^  VarioDi  disuaccs  ire  lucd  in  the  foUowing  experlmcDts,  bat  only 
bj  way  of  finding  the  most  convenient  conditions  under  which  to  work. 
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and  a  third  position,  ten  feet  away  from  the  diagonal  and  within 
the  smaller  adjoining  room.  This  gave  three  constant  ranges 
of  20,  40,  and  50  fe€t.  in  room  A.  The  second  suite,  "  B," 
was  quite  similar  except  in  size;  the  large  room  was  42  by  18 
feet,  and  the  small  room  8  by  20  feet.  The  range  extended 
along  the  median  line  of  the  large  room  to  a  20-foot  and  a  40- 
foot  point,  and  from  the  latter  at  right  angles  through  an  open 
doorway  to  a  55-foot  point  in  the  smaller  room.  Room  "  B." 
had,  accordingly,  three  constant  ranges,  20,  40,  and  55  feet. 
The  two  rooms,  **A"and"B,"  from  their  size  and  the  different 
location  of  the  ranges,  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  unlike  as 
regards  acoustical  conditions. 

The  method  consisted  in  submittiug  to  the  subjects  a  series 
of  ten  words  at  20  feet,  a  second  series  at  40  feet,  a  third  at  50 
feet,  and  so  on  until  all  ten  lists  were  given,  distributed  in 
each  case  as  follows:  three  lists  at  20  feet,  three  lists  at  40 
feet,  and  four  lists  at  50  or  55  feet  (according  as  the  tests  were 
in  room  "  A  "  or  "  B").     Only  one  ear  at  a  time  was  used. 


Tart.b  III. 

ao 

Feet. 

40 

Pe«t. 

SO  Feet 
55  Feet 

ID  A. 
in  B. 

Obs. 

K 

Room 
A 

B 

Ear 

L 
R 
L 
& 

91.6 
91. 1 

M.  V. 

9.2 
2.7 
5-9 
6.3 

85.7 
83-3 
qO.3 

83.3 

M.  V. 
5-3 

2.2 

3-5 
5.0 

46.2 

43-3 
54.3 
66.6 

M.  V. 

13-3 
50 

7-4 

8-3 

82.3 

9.0 

85.6 

2.3 

52.6 

7.8 

L 

A 

B 

L 
R 
L 
R 

86.9 
86.1 
87.3 
94-4 

8.3 
2-6 

9.2 
5-2 

86.6 
90.0 
92.4 
95-5 

8.9 
6.7 
3-3 
2.9 

65.1 
56-6 
61 .8 
73-3 

10.2 
9.1 

i:| 

S8.6 

2.8 

91.1 

2.8 

64.2 

SO 

M 

A 

B 

72.2 
90.0 

41 

4-4 

82.2 
85.0 

5  9 
5  5 

60.0 
57-9 

4-a 
5-4 

81. X 

8.9 

83.6 

1.4 

589 

I.O 

Table  III  includes  results  from  two  sets  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  rooms  "A"  and  "B."  Reading  the  tables  horizon- 
tally, one  gets  the  percentage  of  correct  cases  for  series  of  ten 
words  each,'  at  a  given  range.     The  letters  A  and  B  in  the 


*  Moft  of  the  resalts  arc  tusecl  upon  twenty  scries  for  each  line ;  a 
iew  upon  ten  Kites. 
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Table  designate  the  rooms  used  for  the  particular  series  of  testa; 
K,  L.  and  M,  the  observers.' 

Assuming  an  acoustical  difference  in  the  two  rooms,  "A"  and 
"B,"  we  might  expect,  if  our  method  is  sufficiently  delicate, 
to  find  some  indication  of  it  in  comparing  the  results  of  similar 
tests  given  in  the  two  rooms.  Now  the  resnlts  do  show  higher 
average,  range  for  range,  for  both  the  right  and  left  ear,  in 
room  B  than  in  room  A.  There  arc  only  two  places  in  which 
B  gives  slightly  lower  averages  than  A,  and  there  the  range  is 
55  feet  as  against  50  feet  in  A.  There  is,  accordingly,  practi- 
cal uuiformity  of  higher  averages  for  B  than  for  A.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  better  acoustical  conditions  in 
room  B.  But  it  is  fair  to  maintain  that  since  the  proposed 
method  is  precise  euough  to  refiect  in  its  results  such  acoustical 
differences,  its  delicacy,  in  actual  tests  of  auditory  capacity,  Is 
assured.' 

But  the  most  important  issue  of  the  method  appears  when 
we  compare  observer  with  obsen,'er  within  the  same  room  and 
at  the  same  range.  Mere  we  come  to  the  real  test  of  the 
method.  The  follo\i'ing  Table  gives  the  order,  from  worst  to 
best,  of  the  three  observers  and  over  the  three  ranges. 

tABLa  IV. 


L«ft  Ear 
Right  Ear 


Room 


» 


M,  K,  L 
UM.  K 

K,  L 

K.  L 


40 


M,  E.  L 

M.  K.  L 

K,  L 


50  and  55 


K,  M,  L 

K.  M,  L 

K,  h 

K,  L 


We  find  in  the  Table  that,  at  the  fifty  and  fifty-five  foot 
ranges,  the  order  for  the  observers  is  invariable.  With  both 
ears  and  in  both  rooms  L  hears  with  greatest  and  K  with  least 
acuteness.  At  the  smaller  distances,  the  order  is  not  entirely 
constant.  In  considering  the  results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  one  of  the  observers  is  noticeably  hard  of  hearing.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  discover  large  differences  of  capacity. 
It  must  be  noted,  further,  that  the  small  distances  give  per- 
centages too  near  one  hundred  to  be  very  significant.  It  is 
only  where  acuteness  is  considerably  reduced — as  it  is  in  the 
last  column — that  we  could  expect  to  look  for  distinct  and  nni- 
ibrm  differences.     Where  the  method  is  used  with  marked  im- 


*  These  included  the  followiug  Cornell  students  whose  help  is  ao- 
knowledged  vith  thanks:  R.  P.  Butler.  A.  B.  Truman,  and  O.  Goehle. 

'The  (act  that  the  forty-foot  averages  are  higher  tlinti  the  twenty- 
foot  is  in  striking  coofirmalion  oi  oar  contention  regarding  the  effect 
of  reflection  upon  intensity. 
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painnent  of  auditory  capacity,  we  may  expect  still  more  strik- 
ing and  nnambigiiotis  results.  To  make  sure  of  this,  the  writer 
tested  three  individuals,  N,  O  and  P.' whose  respective  ages 
were  niueteen,  thirty-five  and  sixty  years  and  whose  hearing 
was  plainly  different. 

The  experiments,  which  were  carried  out  in  two  adjacent 
rooms  in  a  dweltiog,  gave  as  an  average  of  five  series  of  ten 
words  each  and  with  a  range  of  eighteen  feet,  the  following 
percentages  of  right  cases : 
N  =  ioo±o;  O  — 80  ±  7.3;  P  =  5i  i  3. 

Kven  with  so  limited  a  number  of  results,  we  are  safe  in 
recommending  the  method  of  Degree  of  Accuracy.  To  be  sure, 
it  gives  values  which  are  valid  only  under  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  experiments;  but  Ibis  is  true,  as  well,  of  the 
method  of  maximal  range  which  wc  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
card as  untrustworthy.  Our  own  method,  besides  laying  claim 
to  vastly  greater  accuracy  than  the  old  method,  is  much  more 
easily  carried  through,  since  it  can  be  used  in  rooms  of  ordinary 
size, — the  only  necessity  being  sufficient  space  to  give  a  fairly 
great  number  of  incorrect  answers.  When  once  the  proper 
range  has  been  found,  all  other  ranges  should  be  discarded  and 
the  percentages  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  a  single  distance.* 


ij.  A.,  G.  and  C.  T.  Audrews. 

*£xperitneats  arc  under  way  in  the  Cornell  Laborstory  on  a  Bpeecb- 
method  which  will,  if  Rucoes^ful,  eliniinate  entirely  the  factor  of  di»- 
tance  and  provide  a  standard  scries  of  tests  which  can  be  employed 
without  regard,  to  local  couditious. 
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lu  Ihe  last  number  of  ih'ts /tmntai  1  described  some  appara- 
tus for  demoustrattOD  and  class  experiincuts.  *  Certain  pieces 
were  not  completed  at  the  time  when  that  paper  was  written  ; 
80  that  I  was  not  able  to  give  illustrations.  My  present  pur- 
pose is  to  make  good  this  deficiency. 

The  accompanying  half-tone  plateshows  four  large  apparatus, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  former  paper. 

1.  The  new  model  Whipple  gasometer.  The  double  gasom- 
eter for  acoustic  and  general  laboratory  work  was  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Whipple  in  K\\\%  Journal,  XIV,  1905,  107  ff. 
A  new  model  of  the  instrument  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the  ac- 
companying plate.  It  has  been  rendered  more  compact,  by 
the  sukstitution  of  a  mt-tal  fur  the  original  wooden  frame.  It 
has  been  mounted  on  a  wheeled  platform,  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  from  room  to  room  of  the  lab*jratory.  Outlet  cocks 
have  been  .soldered  into  each  tank,  near  the  floor,  so  that  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off  and  the  apparatus  correspondingly* 
lightened  for  moving.  The  butterfly  valves  are  encased,  not 
In  wooden  boxes,  but  in  fell-lined  brass  tubes.  These  can 
readily  bp  taken  apart  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  flaps. 
Minor  improvements  have  been  introduced  as  regards  the  lat- 
eral guidance  of  the  moving  tanks,  the  overhead  travelling  of 
the  chain,  and  the  raising  aud  shifting  of  the  counterweight. 

There  is  thus  no  change  in  principle,  though  the  apparatus 
as  a  whole  is  a  good  deal  more  serviceable  than  it  was  in  its 
first  form.  I  may  add  that  our  inner  stationary  tanks  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  rust  into  holes.  We  have  learned  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  now  keep  some  borax  in  solution  in  the 
contained  water.  The  mending  of  a  tank  is,  at  be-st,  an  awk- 
ward business,  and  means  the  dismantling  of  at  least  half  the 
apparatus. 

2.  The  frame  for  adapiation  and  after-images.  This  is  seen 
standing  on  the  platform,  to  the  right  of  the  gasometer.  The 
plate  shows  the  frame  in  readiness  for  an  experiment.  The 
black-white  sheet  drops  down,  as  was  explained  in  my  former 
paper,  behind  the  black  front,  and  exposes  a  gray  sheet  upon 
which  the  complementary  after-images  are  seen. 

1  CommeiuoiatiTe  Namber,  175  S :  &IV,  1903,  439  fl. 
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3.  The  contrail  frame.  This  is  shown  in  place,  upon  the 
wall  behind  the  lecturer's  desk.  The  four  colored  papers  are. 
from  left  to  right,  the  Hering  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  Milton 
Bradley  yellow.  The  gray  strip  is  cnt  from  Bering's  gray 
paper,  no.  11.  The  tissue  paper  front  can  be  turned  up,  the 
colored  papers  and  gray  strip  exposed,  and  the  atrip  removed 
from  the  frame.  1  •! 

4.  The  six-fold  color  mixer.  The  mixer  is  also  shown  in 
place,  upon  the  desk.  The  mechanism  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  i,  which  represents  the  pans  at  a  quarter  of 
their  actual  size.  '^.■'^ 

a  is  the  main  frame  of  the  mixer,  made  of  cast  iron.     This  is 


•d 


^ 


V\ 


13 


FiO.  I. 
Deiaii  of  Color  Mixer. 

the  cheapest  material :  and.  with  care,  a  good  casting  may  be 
made,  b  is  the  main  driving  shaft,  of  wrought  steel.  It  is 
driven  by  a  motor,  whose  belt  passes  over  the  pulley  shown  at 
the  extreme  lefl  of  the  instrument  in  the  plate :  the  pulley 
may,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
motor  concealed  beneath  the  lecturer's  table,  if  desirable.  The 
shaft  carries  c,  the  driving  friction  disc.  This  is  made  of  alsinc, 
faced  with  leather.  It  actuates  the  driven  friction  disc,  d^ 
which  is  also  of  alzinc.     It  will  be  noticed  that  d  tapers  off  at 
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the  periphery,  so  that  c  caa  be  brought  on  gradually,  and 
metal  strikes  metal  before  the  leather  comes  into  action.  As  d 
turns,  the  spindle,  carrying  the  clamp  e  for  the  colored  papers, 
tnms  with  it.  /is  the  shifter,  by  means  of  which  c  can  be  set 
at  any  point  upon  the  surface  of  d.  or  thrown  off  altogether. 
The  remaining  details  of  construction  will  be  clear  from  the 
figure.  It  is  evidently  possible,  while  b  is  turning  at  a  constant 
speed,  to  rotate  the  six  color  discs  all  at  once  at  the  same  or  at 
different  speeds,  or  to  rotate  any  one  or  more  while  the 
rest  remain  unmoved.  The  wooden  base  of  the  instrument 
stands  upon  a  thick  layer  of  felt,  and  the  motor  is  set  upon  felt 
aud  boxed  iu :  the  noise  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Even  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  my  own  lecture  room 
—  the  desk  acts  as  a  resonance  chamber,  and  the  platform  is 
built  over  a  stairway  and  so  acts  as  another  —  it  is  possible  to 
continue  lecturing,  without  strain  of  the  voice,  while  the  mixer 
is  turning.  The  motor  which  we  employ  is  a  i/6  H.  P.  Crocker- 
Wheeler  ;  a  less  powerful  motor  wonld  answer  as  well. 

5,  The  wall  eampimeter.  This  is  not  shown  in  the  plate. 
I  mention  it  again  because,  by  some  fatality,  the  dimensions 
were  wrongly  given  in  my  previous  paper.*  A  strip  of  2  m.  in 
length,  as  seen  from  some  parts  of  the  lecture  room,  would 
serve  only  to  take  the  stimulus  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
macular  region.  The  strip  is,  in  reality,  12  m.  long;  the 
stimuli  are  discs,  20  cm.  in  diameter;  there  are  three  fixation 
crosses,  two  at  the  two  ends  and  one  at  the  center  of  the  strip. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  dark  violet  disc,  which 
shows  in  the  blue-yellow  zone  as  a  hard,  staring  blue,  and  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  which  shows  in  the  same  zone  as  a  dear 
yellow. 

The  apparatus  could  easily  be  made  pennancnt.  I  would 
suggest  two  vertical  spring  rollers,  fastened  to  the  wall  at  either 
end  of  the  lecture  room,  and  carrying  each  6  m.  of  cloth  ;  and 
a  permanent  wire,  to  be  tightened  by  a  ratchet,  extending 
across  the  wall  for  the  support  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloth. 
The  two  strips  of  cloth  could  be  hook«i  together  where  they 
meet,  over  the  center  of  the  blackboard;  a  draw-string  along 
their  lower  edge  would  prevent  curling.  It  would  also  be  easy 
to  devise  a  stimulus  carriage,  which  should  travel  along  wires 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cloth,  and  be  operated  from  a  single 
point  by  the  lecturer.  I  doubt,  however,  from  the  partial  es- 
timates that  I  have  so  far  made,  whether  the  apparatus  wo 
be  worth  its  cost.  The  manila  strip,  and  the  rod  aud  disc  in 
the  hands  of  an  itinerant  lecturer,  satisfy  all  requirements. 

6.  A  disc  cutter.     I  mentioned  in  my  former  paper  that  we 
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center  by  a  screw  post,/,  which  is  held  below  by  a  split  nut  jf. 
The  top  of  the  screw  post  is  hollowed  to  receive  a  boss  from  the 
cross-arm  which  carries  the  kuife,  b,  of  tempered  steel.  The 
knife  caD  be  set  for  any  required  radius  ;  the  arm  is  held  in 
place  by  the  cup  screw  c.  </  is  a  loose  disc  of  aluminium,  fitting 
over  the  top  of  the  screw  post. 

The  top  of  the  screw  post  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
large-sized  central  holes  of  the  Ilering  or  Zimmermann  discs. 
When  a  disc  of  this  sort  is  to  be  cnt,  the  paper  is  roughly 
shaped  with  scissors,  and  the  central  hole  punched  out.  The 
paper  is  then  laid  on  a;  d  is  laid  over  the  paper ;  the  cross-arm 
is  put  in  place,  with  b  at  the  right  distance  from  the  center; 
and  arm  and  knife  are  turned  from  c.  The  discii  serves  to  hold 
the  paper  flat  for  cuttiug.  The  boss  that  extends  iuto  the  head 
of  the  screw  post  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  smail-sized  cen- 
tral holes  of  the  imported  discs.  When  a  disc  of  this  sort  is  to 
be  cut,  the  paper  is  shaped  and  the  center  punched,  as  t>efore. 
Then  /is  turned  down  flush  with  the  surface  of  a  (there  is  a 
slot  in  the  head  of  the  screw  post,  not  shown  in  the  Kig.,  which 
takes  the  screw  driver);  thepaper  islaidover  a.-  a  small-holed 
d  is  laid  over  the  paper  ;  the  boss  passes  down  through  d  and 
paper  into  the  head  of//  and  the  cutting  is  done  as  before. 
It  is  thus  necessar}'-  to  have  four  d :  two  large,  with  large  and 
small  central  holes,  and  two  small,  with  similar  holes.  The 
instrument  is  cheap,  strong  and  simple,  and  ought  to  last 
longer  than  the  copper  discs. 

All  the  pieces  here  mentioned  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  A, 
Stevens,  the  mechanician  of  the  Cornell  laboratory.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stevens  for  many  improvements  of  design  and 
for  suggestions  as  regards  details  of  construction,-' 
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This  paper  grew  out  of  a  discussion  between  the  writers  of 
the  theory  of  beats  set  forth  by  Kbbinghaus  in  his  PsyckohgU. 
The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
theory  had  been,  if  not  differently  understood,  at  least  very 
diflEcrently  weighted  and  estimated  by  two  interested  readers  of 
the  book.  Further  reading  and  discussion  have  led,  first ;  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  main  features  of  Kbbinghaus'  exposition, 
and  secondly  to  the  following  joint  criticism. 

The  paper  is  confined  specifically  to  the  subject  of  its  title. 
The  writers  desire  to  insist  upon  this  point,  as  it  constitutes 
their  apology  for  the  neglect  of  many  articles,  etc.,  reference  to 
which  might,  in  view  of  the  general  topic,  be  expected  by  the 
reader. 

Thk  Hblmholtz  Thkorv  op  Tonal  Sensations. 

According  to  the  revised  version  of  the  Helmholtz  theory, 
the  basilar  membrane  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  stretched 
strings,  in  which  every  individual  string  moves  in  relative  in- 
dependence of  all  the  others.'  If  a  simple  tone  is  struck  out- 
side the  ear,  its  stimulus  throws  a  part  of  the  basilar  membrane 
into  sympathetic  vibration.  That  fibre  vibrates  most  strongly 
whose  proper  motion  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  movement 
of  the  external  stimulus.  From  this  fibre  the  vibrations  extend 
on  both  sides,  with  rapidly  diminishing  strength,  to  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  membrane.  The  sympathetic  vibration  thus 
set  up  "  is  still  sensible  for  the  interval  of  a  semitone."  ' 

Helmholtz  applies  Johannes  Miiller's  doctrine  of  specific  sen- 
sory energies  to  the  fibres  of  the  cochlear  nerve  :  difference  of 
tonal  pitch  is  correlated  with  difference  in  the  nerve  fibre  ex- 
cited.' If,  then,  we  follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  theor>',  we 
must  suppose  that  the  basilar  fibres  which  vibrate  on  either 
side  of  the  principal  fibre,  in  any  given  case  of  tonal  stimula- 
tion, move  at  the  rate  imposed  on  them  by  the  stimulus,  i.  €., 


»  On  the  Sensations  aj  Tone,  tra.  by  A.  J.  EUtB,  1895,  146  *. 

*Ibid.,  144  f,  146  c,  147  d.  The  German  vord  for  *  sensible '  Is  merk- 
tich.  The  cootexL  is  physiological,  aod  the  term  means  '  large  enough, 
physically,  to  be  worth  taking  account  of.' 

*Ibid.,  14S  b,  e. 
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at  the  same  rate  as  the  principal  fibre,  bat  nevertheless  mediate 
their  own  sensations.  We  have  a  strip  or  bundle  of  basilar 
fibres,  all  vibrating  at  their  own  frequencies  —  though  with 
rapidly  lessening  intensity  as  we  leave  the  centre  of  the  strip, 
and  all  exciting  the  central  organ  in  their  own  spoclBc  ways.* 
There  is  a  further  point,  dealt  with  by  Helmholu  in  an  Ap- 

?:ndix,^  which  becomes  of  importance  later  in  our  discussion, 
heoretically,  i.  ^.^  if  we  make  certain  assumptions  with  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  basilar  membrane  and  draw  their  mathe- 
matical consequences^  "  every  excitement  of  a  bundle  of  trans- 
verse fibres  by  the  fundamental  tone  must  be  accompanied  by 
weaker  excitements  of  the  unevenly  numbered  harmonic  under- 
tones." These  undertone  fibres  excite  their  own  ner\'e  fibres, 
and  should,  accordingly,  mediate  their  own  sensations.  ' '  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  observable  in  the  ear."  The  reason  is 
that  "  the  appendages  of  the  basilar  membrane  probably  greatly 
impede  the  formation  of  tones  with  nodes."  • 

The  physiological  substrate  of  a  simple  tonal  sensation  is, 
therefore,  threefold.  We  have  (i)  the  strong  sympathetic 
vibration  of  the  basilar  fibre  whose  proper  tone  lies  nearest  the 
tone  of  the  stimulus.  We  have  (2)  the  weaker  sympathetic 
vibration  of  adjacent  fibres.  We  have  (3)  the  weak  sympa- 
thetic  vibration,  with  formation  of  nodes,  of  fibres  carrying  the 
odd-numbered  harmonic  undertones.  The  fibres  of  the  two 
latter  groups  ought  to  arouse  each  their  own  proper  tone.  The 
undertone  fibres,  however,  are  so  quickly  damped  that  they  are 
not  represented  in  sensation.  Hcliuholtz  does  not  seem  to  have 
iaced  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  the  sympathetic  vibration  of 
the  fibres  adjoining  the  principal  fibre, — ■  the  difficulty  that 
these  fibres  must,  in  strictness,  arouse  their  own  tones,  while 
only  one  single  tone  (the  tone  of  the  principal  fibre)  exists  for 
sensation. 

It  may  be  said,  at  once,  that  this  difficulty  is  not  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  Helmholtz  theory.  It  may  be  over- 
come in  various  ways.  Thus  Stumpf,  of  whose  views  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  shows  on  physiological  and  psy- 

^The  easiest  way  to  envisage  the  Helmholtz  theory  is  to  think  of  it 
as  a  one-to-one  correlation  of  basilar  fibre  and  spectSc  nerve  Bbre. 
And  there  is  nothing  seHounly  mifileadinf;  in  snch  eavisagemeat.  It 
should,  however.be  remembered  that  Helmholtz  himself  speaks  in 
terms,  not  of  the  basilar  fibres,  but  of  Corti'st  Arche**  aud  Corti's  fibre«: 
see,  '.  j^.,  ibid.,  147  b,  c.  He  nowhere  commits  himself  to  the  state- 
ment taat  the  uQiuber  of  basilar  fibres  is  a  measure  of  the  number  of 
possible  tone  sensations. 

*lbid.,  411  b,  c. 

■It  appears  (nnfortanately  we  have  not  the  earlier  cdiHona  of  the 
Tonempfindungen  at  hand)  that  these  considerations  were  suggested 
to  Helniholtz  by  Riemaun's  Musikalisehg  Logik,  1877. 
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chological  grouncls  that  an  accoromodatioD  of  the  specific  ener- 
gies of  the  nervous  strtjctures,  within  certain  narrow  limits  of 
stimulation,  is  not  only  possible  but  even  highly  probable.* 

Ebbinghaus'  Modifications. 

Ebbinghaus  accepts,  without  resen'e,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Hclmholtz  theory.'  In  order,  however,  to  meet  certain 
difficulties  of  application,  he  proposes  two  modifications,  (i) 
The  first  is  directed  against  an  extreme  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  specific  energies.  The  cells  of  the  cochlear  nerves, 
or  their  centra!  representatives,  are  .so  constituted  as  to  mediate 
tonal  sensations,  under  the  influence  of  rhythmical  stimuli. 
Originally.  Ebbinghaus  says,  any  cell  can  mediate  any  sensa- 
tion. But  since  the  cell  is  connected  with  the  basilar  fibre, 
only  z  certain  limited  numbtrr  of  rhythms  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  conducted  to  it.  The  rhythm  that  affects  it  most  easily  is, 
of  course,  the  proper  rhythm  of  its  own  basilar  fibre  ;  so  that,  by 
a  process  of  physiological  adaptation  {Cavoknung),  it  comes  to 
respond  most  quickly  and  most  strongly  to  this  particular  form 
of  stimulus.  It  can,  however,  also  respond,  within  certain 
limits,  to  other  rhythms.' 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  simple  tonal  stimulus  is  given,  It  sets 
in  vibration  a  strip  of  the  basilar  membrane,  a  group  of  adja- 
cent basilar  fibres.  These  fibres  vibrate,  one  and  all,  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  incoming  stimulus.  The  correspoudiug  cells 
mediate,  not  each  its  own  sensation,  but  all  the  same  sensation, 
I.  e..  the  sensation  directly  correlated  with  the  stimulus.  They 
do  this  because  they  still  retain  something  of  their  primitive 
indifference  of  function:  they  are  not  so  specifically  adapted 
that  they  cannot  take  up  rhythmical  impulses  which  vary,  in 
some  small  degree,  from  the  rhythm  of  their  proper  fibre.  The 
cell  that  is  most  nearly  attuned  to  the  stimulus  arouses  the 
strongest  excitation ;  the  neighboring  cells  repeat  the  same 
excitation,  only  in  weaker  form. 

(2)  Helraholtz  had  remarked  that  the  fibres  carrying  cer- 
tain harmonic  undertones  must  vibrate,  with  the  formation  of 
nodes,  on  the  operation  of  a  given  tonal  stimulus.  He  supposed 
these  fibres  to  mediate  their  own  sensations;  and  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  their  tones  are  not  heard  by  the  weight  of  the 
structures  attached  to  the  basilar  membrane. 


'  ToHpsychohgie.  ii,  1890.  iii  ff.,  with  other  references  there  given. 
At  the  time  tbitt  the  Tonpxychologie  was  written,  Stumpf  was  an  ad- 
bereot  of  the  Hclmholtz  theory.  He  has  now  given  it  ap  ;  see.  e.  g., 
Beitr.  s.  Akuiiik  u.  Musikieiss,  i,  189S.  18  noU,  51  f.  Thi.s  fact  ahoaltl 
be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  later  divisioDft  of  the  present  paper. 

^Psychologic,  i,  1897,  316- 

•/(6wf.,  318  ff. 
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Hbbinghaus  questions  the  soundness  of  this  explanation; 
strings  are  capable  of  strong  vibration  even  when  very  heavily 
loaded.  He  himself  believes  that  the  undertone  Obres  vibrate, 
with  the  formation  of  nodes.  But  he  differs  from  Helmholtz 
in  supposing  that  not  the  odd-numbered  only,  but  all  the  under- 
tone fibres,  down  to  a  certain  limit,  are  involved;  and,  further, 
that  the  partial  vibrations  as  such  constitute  the  stimulus  to 
the  relatively  indifferent  cells.  The  cell  is  primarily  adapted 
to  the  rhythm  of  its  proper  fibre.  It  is  secondarily  adapted,  as 
we  have  seen.  In  the  rhythms  of  adjacent  fibres.  It  is  also 
secondarily  adapted  to  rhythms  that  are  twice,  three  times,  four 
times,  etc.,  as  rapid  as  the  rhythm  of  its  proper  fibre.  The 
undertone  fibres  consequently  mediate  precisely  the  same  sen- 
sation as  do  the  fibres  of  the  strip  set  in  direct  vibration  by  the 
stimulus.' 

An  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Suppose  that  a 
tone  of  600  vs.  in  the  i  sec.  is  sounded  outside  the  ear.  The 
effect  upon  the  cochlea  is  (a)  that  the  600-fibre  and  its  cell  are 
thrown  into  strong  vibration.  At  the  same  time  (*)  the  neigh- 
boring fibres  and  cells,  above  and  below,  are  thrown  into  weaker 
vibration,  and  so  mediate  the  same  excitation  in  weaker  form. 
Further,  (c)  the  300-fibre  vibrates  at  twice  its  natural  rate,  the 
200-fibre  at  three  times  its  natural  rate,  and  so  on.  The  cell 
of  the  3oofibre  accepts,  takes  up,  the  600-rhythm.  and  medi- 
ates (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  the  600-sensation.  The 
cell  of  the  200-fibre  also  accepts  the  600-rhythm.  and  mediates, 
less  strongly,  the  same  sensation.  These  long  fibres  mediate 
the  sensation  proper  to  the  shorter  600-fibre  by  reason  of  the 
feet  that  their  cells  are  fairly  well  accustomed  to  vibrations  two, 
three,  etc.,  times  as  rapid  as  those  normal  to  the  fibres  upon 
which  they  sit. 

We  have  nothing  tu  object  to  these  modifications.  It  mtist 
only  be  remembered  that  Ebbinghaus  makes  them  under  stress 
of  the  psychological  facts,  and  that  they  are  both  eutirely  hypo- 
thetical. Helmholtz  gives  one  conjectural  interpretation  ot 
the  function  of  the  cochlea;  Ebbinghaus  gives  another.  If, 
now.  it  is  a  question  of  cutting  a  physiological  theory  to  suit 
the  needs  of  psychology,  we  shall  incline  to  accept  the  theory, 
whosesoever  it  may  be,  that  without  doing  violence  to  the 
established  facts  of  physiology  best  takes  account  of  the  results 
of  introspection.  On  the  whole.  Kbbinghaus'  'adaptation' 
seems  to  us  to  offer  a  better  working  hypothesis  than  Helm- 
holtz' 'specific  energy.'  But  both  theories  alike  contain  too 
much  of  guess-work  and  analogical  reasoning  to  allow  us  to 
strike  a  decision  lietween  them.     The  test,  for  the  psychologist, 

»/WJ.,  320. 
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lies  just  in  their  power  to  explain.  The  test  applied  to  Eb- 
bingbaus'  theory  in  the  present  paper  is  its  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  beats. 

Tuu  Phknomrna  op  Beats. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Helmholtz  regarded  beats,  pri- 
marily, as  intensive  fluctuations  of  tonal  sensation.'  There  can 
be  uo  doubt,  either,  that  he  began  his  investigation  with  the 
slow  beats  formed  when  the  two  primary  tones  lie  very  near 
together  upon  the  scale,  and  worked  from  these  to  the  more 
rapid  beats  produced  when  the  tones  lie  farther  apart.  Hence, 
beats  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  simple  phenomenon,  to  be 
explained,  as  simply,  by  reference  to  the  interference  of  vibra- 
tions. "  Corti's  arches,"'  he  says,  "  may  be  made  to  beat  by 
two  tones  sufficiently  near  in  pitch  to  set  the  same  Corti's 
arches  in  sympathetic  vibration  at  the  same  time.  If,  then, 
.  .  .  the  intensity  of  auditory  sensation  in  the  nerve  6bres  in- 
voU*ed  increases  and  decreases  with  the  intensity  of  the  clastic 
vibrations,  the  strength  of  the  sensation  must  also  increase  and 
diminish  in  the  same  degree  as  the  vibrations  of  the  correspond- 
ing elastic  appendages  of  the  nerves."' 

If  we  grant  the  introspective  assumptions,  this  explanation 
is  valid.  Two  neighboring  tones  are  sounded.  Each  sets  in 
vibration  its  own  strip  of  the  basilar  membrane.  These  strips 
overlap;  the  same  basilar  fibres  are  affected  by  both  stimuli, 
and  there  is  interference.  We  therefore  hear  precisely  what 
we  should  bear  if  there  were  no  beats,  except  that  the  mass  of 
sound  is  interrupted  (or  is  subject  to  intensive  fluctuation)  at 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  the  vibration  fre- 
qnendes  of  the  primary  tones.  The  explanation  is  straight- 
forward, and  follows  directly  from  the  theory.  The  initial 
difficnlty  of  the  theory,  the  difficulty  that  a  vibrating  strip  of 
the  basilar  membrane  ought  to  give  as  a  medley  of  different 
tonal  sensations,  of  course  remains. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  facts  as  reported,  by  introspection 
are  less  simple  than  Helmholtz  supposed.  We  take  Stumpf's 
account. 

*'(«)  If  I  give  two  tones,  about  a  semitone  apart,  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  scale  {e.  g. ,  ^'-sharp  and  a'  on  the  violin) , 
Z  hear  the  two  primary  tones,  but  also,  over  and  above  these, 
a  third  tone  which  lies  between  them,  somewhat  nearer  the 
lower  than  the  higher.  This  third  tone  has  a  very  soft  color- 
ing, and  with  keen  attention  is  localized  within  the  ear ;  it  is 
this  tone  which  beats,  while  the  primary  tones  remain  con- 

^ Sensations  of  Tom,  164  <:,  165  r,<^,  169a.  Stumpf,  Tonpsychotogie,  ii, 
450;  Beilr..  i,  4.  note. 
'Used  in  the  sense  explained  ibid.,  147  6. 
*Ibid.,  166  f,  167  b,  c,  172  s,  b. 
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stant.  The  two  primary  tones  are.  in  my  judgment,  noticeably 
weakened. — more  than  is  customary  when  two  tones  are 
sounded  at  the  same  time. 

"(d)  If  I  take  tones  that  lie  farther  apart,  in  the  same 
region  of  the  scale  (f.  ff.,  g^  and  a^),  I  do  not  hear  any  mid- 
dle lone,  but  only  the  two  primaries ;  and  these  two  seem 
themselv&s  to  beat.  If,  however,  I  tarn  ihe  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  one  of  tbem,  this  always  appears  to  be  the 
beating  tone. 

"(r)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  take  two  tones  that  lie  mnch 
nearer  together  tbau  a  musical  semitone,  so  that  they  approxi- 
mate the  difference  limen  for  simultaneous  tones.  I  get  one 
tone,  and  that  tjcating.  It  is  difiBcuIt  to  say  whether  it  lies 
between  the  primaries."  * 

Stumpp's  Explanations. 

Stampf  seeks  to  account  fur  these  three  observations  in 
terms  of  the  Helmboltz  theory  as  modified  by  the  hypothesis 
of  physiological  accommodation  (accommoJatiou  of  neighbor- 
ing nerve  fibres  or  their  ganglion  cells).  If  we  grant  Stumpf's 
presuppositions,  the  explanations  are  satisfactory.  They  are, 
in  brief,  as  follows. 

It  is  clear  that  Olra.  (£")' is  the  typical  observation  required 
by  the  Helmholtz  theory,  and  agrees  with  the  observations 
made  by  HelmhoUz  himself.  We  need,  therefore,  spend  uo 
time  upon  it. 

Obs.  (a)  demands  more  discussion.  Slumpf  supposes,  with 
Helmholtz.  that  the  two  basilar  strips,  the  .^  -sharp  strip  and 
the  'i'  strip,  partially  overlap.  We  might,  therefore,  expect 
a  priori  to  hear  both  the  ^-sharp  and  the  «'.  and  to  hear 
both  beating.  What  we  actually  hear  is  an  intermediate  beat- 
ing tone,  and  the  primaries  sounding,  smoothly  but  weakly,  on 
either  side.  To  explain  the  intro-spective  phenomena,  Stumpf 
appeals  to  his  principle  of  nervous  accommodation.  There 
will  be  one  intermediate  nerve  fibre,  affected  at  equal  strength 
by  both  forms  of  stimulation,  for  which  the  twofold  "  Erre- 
gungsweise  am  kriiftigsteu  cintreteu  muss."  It  is  then  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  principle  of  accommodation  of  nervous 
energies  iBUdung  ciner  GesammUncrgie)  to  assume  that  this 
intermediate  nerve  fibre  or  ganglion  cell,  giving  its  specific 
response  under  intensive  stimulation,  will  constrain  the  neigh- 
boring fibres  or  cells  in  the  direction  of  its  own  specific  energy : 
so  that  the  nervous  structures  excited  fall,  for  purposes  of  sen- 
sation, into  three  groups, — an  upper  and  a  lower,  replying 
specifically  to  the  primary  stimulations,  and  an  intermediate, 
replying  specifically  to  the  intensive  stimulation  produced  by 


^Toapsychologie,  ii,  480  fi. 


</»ftf.,4S8f. 
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the  joint  operation  of  the  two  primary  stimuli.  In  other  words, 
we  hear  an  intermediate  tone,  which  carries  the  beats,  and  the 
two  outlying  tones,  not  beating,  and  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawal (so  to  say)  of  certain  of  their  constituent  nerve  fibres 
or  nerve  cells  to  the  specific  functional  activity  of  the  central 
zone.* 

If  we  grant  the  presuppositions,  this  explanation  is  entirely 
acceptable.  Stumpf  give.s  further  and  very  ingeniou.s  explana- 
tions of  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  third  tone,  its  localization, 
its  pilch,  and  so  on.     We  need  not  here  enter  into  these  details. 

We  come  to  Obs.  (t).  In  this  case,  there  is,  according  to 
Stumpf,  a  very  slight  overlapping  of  Ihe  basilar  stri;>s.  The 
double  excitation  is  thus  too  weak  to  aronse  the  intermediate 
nerve  fibres  or  cells  to  their  specific  response.  They  beat ;  but 
they  beat  in  the  tone  of  the  singly  excited  fibre  or  cell  group 
above  or  below  them.  We  therefore  hear  only  the  two  primary 
tones,  sounding  more  strongly  than  in  Obs.  («)  ;  and  we  hear 
them  beating,  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  portion  of  their 
physiological  substrates  is  affected  by  boih  stimuli."  The  shift 
of  the  beating  tone  with  shift  of  attention  is  readily  intelligible. 

In  fine,  then,  Stnmpf  is  ahle  to  give,  in  term.'i  of  the  Helm- 
holtz  theory  and  his  own  hypothesis  of  nervous  accommodation, 
a  coherent  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  three  observations. 
His  explanation  of  Obs  (tz)  is  especially  happy.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  compromise — if  one  may  speak  of  a  compromise  before  both 
of  the  extremes  have  been  formulated — between  Ilelmholtz' 
doctrine  of  specific  energies,  and  Ebbinghaus'  doctrine  of  the 
original  functional  indifference  of  the  cochlear  cells.' 

Ebbinghads'  Explanations. 

Hbbinghaus  accepts  Stumpf's  description  of  the  phenomena. 
After  describing  Obs.  (6)  and  (tf),  he  proceeds  to  Obs.  (a),  as 
follows.  "Nur  hci  geringer  llohendifferenz  der  Tone,  etwa 
bis  zu  einem  Halbton,  verhalt  es  sich,  worauf  Stnmpf  erst 
aufmerksam  machte,  etwas  anders.  Man  hort  dann  einen 
xwischeniugenden  Ton  als  Triiger  der  Schwebuiigen,  wahreud 
die  heidcn  objcktiv  erzeugteu  Tone  entweder  abgcschwacht 
nnd  ruhigbleibend  danebeu  horbar  sind  oder  auch — bci  deu 
geriugstcn  HohendiSereuzeu — ganz  verschwindeu.  Eiue  Er- 
klarung  dieser  Zwischmtbne  oder  resuitiercnden  Totic  (Melde) 
wird  spater  gegeben  werden."  * 

Turning  to  the  passage  referred  to,   we   read   as   follows: 


»/Afrf.,487f. 

*  Nevertheless,  as  will  presently  appear,  we  liave  a  possible  physical 
explanfttioii  of  the  Zwischenton,  acceptance  of  which  woulii  render 
the  accommodatioti  hypothesis  unaecesssry. 

^PsychologU,  i,  1897. 304  (. 
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"Diese  [Schwehuageo]  sollen  [uach  der  Helmhollz'schen 
Theorie]  dadurch  zustande  kommeii,  dassbei  dem  gleichzehigen 
Erklingen  zweier  hinreicbend  benachbarter  Tone  die  mit- 
schw-iugenden  Gebtete  der  Basilarmemhran  nicht  mehr  ganz 
gelrennt  hietben,  sonderu  teilweise  iihereinandergreifen,  und  die 
Bewcgungen  nun  an  den  mittleren  Fasern  miteinander  mter- 
fericren.  Das  passt  vortrefflich,  wenn  die  beiden  objektiveo 
Tone  sehr  nahe  bei  einander  liegen.  Dann  bort  man,  wie  obea 
mitgeteilt,  in  der  That  den  nach  der  Theorie  zn  erwartenden 
ZwischcHtffn  als  Trager  der  Schwcbungen."  ' 

Could  au>'tbing  be  less  satisfactory  ?  The  Zwischcnlon  is 
precisely  what  the  Helmliollz  theory  does  not  explain;  it  is 
precisely  what  we  should  wtf/  expect  from  that  theory.  What 
the  HelmboliE  theory  would  give  us,  in  its  strict  form,  is  a 
medley  of  tones,  some  of  which  (the  iulermediate  tones)  are 
beating.  What  it  under  do  circumstances  can  give  us  is  the 
actual  fact  of  observation, — two  steady  primaries  and  one  beat- 
ing intermediate  tone.' 

We  may  add  that  this  Obs.  is  not  either  explained  by  Eb- 
binghaus'  own  modification  of  the  Helmholtz  theory.  If  the 
nervous  appendages  of  the  two  basilar  strips  are  'adapted'  to 
take  up  the  two  primary  rhythms  over  their  whole  extent, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  expect  the  appearance  of  an 
intermediate  tone.  This  tone  cannot,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
sympathetic  \'ihration  of  the  undertone  fibres,  since  these  give 
the  same  sen.sation  as  the  primary  strip.s  * 

As  regards  Ob.<t.  {«),  therefore,  Ebbinghaus  leaves  us  just 
where  we  were  left  by  Helmholtz.  It  is  as  if  Stumpf  had  never 
written. 

We  pass  to  Obs.  (i).  "Aber  es  [the  Helmholtz  explana- 
tion] passt  uicht  mehr,"  Ebbinghaus  goes  on,  "be!  grosseren 
EDtfeniungeo  der  primaren  Toue,  etwa  von  eiuem  Halbton  ab. 


'/ftirf.,  317. 

3Wer«  U  not  for  Helmboltx'  specific  eDergieA,  his  theory  might 
cftflily  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  iiitermediate  tone  of  Obs.  (a); 
for  uniler  cvrtain  conditions  tlie  superpositiou  of  two  iieinlulur  vibra- 
tions of  nearly  the  same  frequency  Rives  rise,  theoretically,  to  a  re- 
sultant vibration  which  lies  midway  between.  See  Kaylfigh;  TTtfory 
0/  ^uttd,3  ed.,  i,  1894,  49.71;  ii,  1396,  443.450.  In  conBrmation  of 
Uiese  theoretical  deductious,  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet  {Phil.  Mag.,  xi, 
$tKT.,  1H81,  .\2i)  actually  heard  both  the  intertneniate  tone  of  Obs.  {a) 
and  the  beating  mass  of  Obs.  (rj  as  lying  midway  between  the  prima- 
rte».  Now  Helnihdliz*  theory  of  aualysi^^  makes  the  beats  of  Obs.  {c) 
marlc  the  limit  of  Ohm's  taw;  1.^.,  beats  arise  when  analysis  is  re- 
placcJ  by  interference.  The  modification  offered  by  (he  evidence  iast 
cited  simply  sets  the  limit  of  the  law  one  degree  higher,  and  brings 

mot  only  the  beating  mass  of  (r)  bnt  also  the  mtermediatc  tone  of  (a) 

>  under  interference. 

'Having  broken  away  from  H.'s  specific  energies,  E.  might  well 
have  explained  the  Zwisch^nton  on  the  physical  basis  of  the  preceding 

'  Bote.     But  he  rests  on  H.'s  explanation,  which  is  plainly  inadequate. 
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Dann  verscbwindet  der  Zwischeoton  vollkommen,  die  Schwe- 
bungcn  aber.  die  noch  an  ihm  hnften  sollen.  verschwindcn 
Dicfat  auch  sondern  bleiben  horbar  noch  bei  betrachtlich  gros- 
sercn  Inlervallen,  und  zwar  haften  sie  deutlich  an  den  beidcn 
priuiareu  Tonen,  Als  Trager  derSchwebungcn  konnen  niithin, 
wie  die  Sache  auch  ol>cn  bereits  dargestt-lll  wuidc,'  kcine 
anderen  Fasern  der  Ba.silarnKmbran  in  Bctrachl  koninieu  als 
die  den  scbwelxnden  Tbncn  direkt  zugeordneten.  Und  uur 
weun  diese  bis  auf  eineii  Halbton  und  weniger  aueiuaudcr 
riicken,  komrnt  es  zu  einem  fiir  die  Empfindung  merklicb  wer- 
denden  Uebereinaudergreifeii  der  beideu  Erregungsgebieie.*' ' 

The  vehicles  of  the  beats  are.  in  this  case,  not  the  interme- 
diate overlapping  6bres,  but  the  fibres  directly  correlated  with 
the  stimulus  rhythms.  How  do  these  fibres  tnediate  beats? 
By  virtue  of  their  inelasticity.  "  Die  mitschwiiigenden  feinen 
Teilchen  der  Basilarmeinbran  .  .  .  haben  doch  zweifellos  nnr 
geringe  elastische  Krafte,  und  konnen  ihre  Bewegiing  beim 
Auihbren  des  objektiven  Anstosses  aus  sich  heraus  keine  nen- 
nenswerte  Zcit  weiter  fortselzen.  .  .  .  Jene  Ampliludeuschwan- 
kungen  der  objektiven  Tonwelle  werden  demnach  von  den 
saiunitlichen  mil  ihr  schwingenden  Gebielen  der  Basilariuem- 
bran  leidlich  getreu  niilgeujacht.  Erfolgen  sie  relaliv  langsam, 
so  hbreu  wir  sie  als  Scbwebungen,  bei  grosserer  Schuelligkeit 
als  Rasseln.  bei  noch  grbsserer  als  Rauhigkeit."  ' 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  the  basilar  fibres  may  be  as  id- 
elastic  as  Ebbingbaus  supposes.  But,  if  they  are,  their  inelas- 
ticity iJiould  be  taken  into  account  for  the  other  observations.* 
For  inelasticity  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  interference,  since 
both  mean  a  failure  of  analysis.  If  the  analysis  is  incomplete 
in  the  larger  intervals  of  (d),  it  must  also  be  incomplete  in  the 
smaller  intervals  of  (tf ).  and  the  '  resting  primaries '  remain  a 
myster>-.  In  other  words,  E.'s  appeal  to  inelasticity  advances 
the  limit  of  auditory  analysis  to  the  most  remote  separation  of 
the  primaries  that  give.s  rise  to  beats  (*).     The  appeal  must 

1  See  p.  303. 

mid.,  317. 

*Hfid.,  190J,  yt7;  ef.  1897,  yyK.  On  p.  312  occam  the  sentence:  "Die 
mitschwiogcadcti  fcincn  Teilchen  uer  Basil  arm  embr»n  diirfen  una 
oiclit  trtwn  K(^'<)t>cht  wcrdcn  wic  stimni^alKlarti^e  Ge-bilde,  wle  es 
seilcns  der  Helmholizsclieu  Thcoric  eigcntlich  geschieht."  How  this 
can  lie  9.ai<l  to  'cificntlicb  gescliclicti  '  on  the  part  of  llie  Heliiiliollz 
theory,  in  view  of  Helniliolix'  own  (liAcnesion  of  the  dampinfir  of  vibra- 
tions in  the  ear  {Sensations  of  Tonrt  142  b  to  143  d),  we  fail  to  »ec. 

*We  hnve  sought  in  vnin.  in  F.bbinghaus'  pages,  for  any  definilA 
quatificaliou  or  limttatioQ  of  this  attribute  of  inelasticity.  U  it  ex- 
lemls  Bit  far  as  treats  extend,  then  we  nnRht  surely  look  for  flurtaa- 
tions  in  the  difference  tones, — since  they,  like  iMsts,  depend  upon  an 
inlensivelv  fluctuating  stimnlus.  C/.  also  M.  Meyer'n  renmrW*  ui>on 
certain  mistnced  intervals,  ^i/j.,  xvi,  1897,  15;  StQtnpf 's  ^nVr.,  ii, 
•898.  39- 
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tbea  a  fortioricav^t  all  lesser  scparatioua,  and  the  smooth-souud- 
ing  tones  of  (u)  become  anomaloos. 

Again,  Hbbiughaus  has,  in  terms  of  his  own  modification  of 
the  Helmboltz  tkeory,  an  explanation  of  Obs,  (A).  The  basi- 
lar strips  directly  correlated  with  the  stimuli  are  so  wide  apart 
that  there  is  no  overlapping.  But  the  undertone  fibres  are  also 
vibrating:  aud  the  inten-al  between  these  fibres  gets  steadily- 
smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  fibres  themselves  become  longer. 
A  point  must  be  reached,  before  very  long,  at  which  the  under- 
tone strips  will  overlap,  and  at  which  there  will  consequently 
be  beats  due  to  Helmhollzian  interference.  There  is,  thus,  no 
necessity  for  the  appeal  to  inelasticity.  The  Ijeats  of  Obs.  (^) 
may  be  due  to  i*bcnomena  of  interference  among  the  under- 
tone fibres.  Ebbiughaus  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
possibility. 

Our  criticism  of  Ebbinghaus,  then,  amounts  to  this:  that  he 
has  multiplied  causes  for  Obs.  {b).  and  has  altogether  failed  to 
account  for  the  intermediate  tone  and  the  resting  primaries  of 
Obs.  (*»).  We  do  n<»t  say  how  far  interference  is  due  to  in- 
elasticity; we  do  not  know.  But  if  the  fibres  of  the  basilar 
membrane  are  inelastic,  there  is  no  place  for  the  smoothly 
sonnding  tones  of  the  latter  Obs.  — 

Although  the  matter  of  beats  is  far  from  settled,  the  writers 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  In 
regard  to  the  three  introspective  observations,  they  offer  the 
following  considerations.  Obs.  (r).  the  twating  mass,  is  proba- 
bly correlated  with  cochlear  vibrations  which  repeat  with  more 
or  less  fidelity  the  resultant  from  two  pendular  vibration  rates. 
Obs.  (a)  depends,  in  pirt,  upon  two  analyzed  components; 
and  in  part,  upon  an  unanatyxed  residue  possessing  an  inter- 
mediate frequency.  Obs.  (^)  is.  finally,  to  be  referred  to  aa 
almost  complete  analysts,  in  the  sense  of  Ohm's  law.  The 
beating  of  the  primaries  may  be  explained  by  a  small  area  of 
interference,- — an  area  insufficient  to  mediate  a  distinct  tone. 
The  argument  for  Obs.  (A)  is  supported  by  three  bits  of  evi- 
dence. First,  in  Stumpf's  introspections,  it  was  difficult  to 
localize  the  beat:  the  two  primaries  *«<w  themselves  to  beat;' 
but  if  either  is  attended  to,  that  one  'always  appears  to  be  the 
beating  tone.'  Secondly,  weak  and  circumscribed  interference 
might  well  give  rise  to  intensive  fluctuations  without,  however, 
producing  a  distinct  lone  {ef.  weak  partials  discoverable  only  by 
beats).  Thirdly,  in  our  own  experience,  tones  {e.  g.,  ^*and«*) 
which,  when  weak,  are  heard  beating  separately,  give  when 
excited  more  intensively  a  suggestion  of  an  additional  inter- 
mediate tone. 
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All  IcBowledge — beyond  lliat  of  bare  isolated  occarreucc — 
deals  witb  utiifurmities.  Oi  the  latter,  some  few  bave  a  claim 
to  be  considered  absolute,  such  as  mathematical  implications 
aod  mechanical  laws.  But  the  vast  majority  are  only  partiat,- 
medicine  does  not  teach  that  smallpox  is  inevitably  escaped  by 
vaccination,  but  that  it  is  so  generally;  biology  has  not  shown 
that  all  animals  require  organic  food,  but  that  nearly  all  do  so; 
in  daily  life,  a  dark  sky  is  no  proof  that  it  will  rain,  but  merely 
a  warning;  even  in  morality,  the  sole  categorical  imperative 
alleged  by  Kant  was  the  sinfulness  of  telling  a  lie,  and  few 
thinkers  since  have  admitted  so  much  as  this  to  be  valid  uni- 
vensally.  In  psychology,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
science,  it  is  hard  to  find  absolutely  inflexible  coincidences; 
occasionally,  indeed,  there  appear  uniformities  sufficiently  reg- 
ular to  be  practically  treated  as  laws,  but  infinitely  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  hitherto  recorded  concern  only  more 
or  less  pronounced  tendencies  of  one  event  or  attribute  to  accom- 
pany another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  might  well  have  expected 
thai  the  evidential  evaluation  and  precise  mensuration  of  tend- 
encies bad  long  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigation 
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and  now  formed  one  of  the  earliest  sections  in  a  beginner's  psy- 
cbologicftl  course.  Instead,  we  find  only  a  general  naive  igno- 
rance that  there  is  anything  abont  it  requiring  to  be  leamt.  One 
after  another,  laborious  series  of  experiments  are  executed  and 
published  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  someconnection  be- 
tween two  events,  wherein  the  otherwise  learned  psychologist 
reveals  that  his  art  of  proving  and  measuring  correspondence 
has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of  lay  persons.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  significance  of  the  experiments  is  not 
at  all  rightly  understood,  nor  have  any  definite  facts  l>een 
elicited  that  may  be  either  confirmed  or  refuted. 

The  present  article  is  a  commencement  at  attempting  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  of  scientific  correlation.  With  this  view, 
it  will  be  strictly  confined  to  the  needs  of  practical  workers,  and 
all  theoretical  mathematical  demonstrations  will  be  omitted; 
it  may.  however,  be  said  that  the  relations  stated  have  already 
received  a  large  amount  of  empirical  verification.  Great  thanks 
are  due  from  me  to  Professor  Hans-sdorff  and  to  Dr.  G.  Lipps, 
each  of  whom  have  supplied  a  useful  theorem  in  polynomial 
probability;  the  former  has  also  ver>'  kindly  given  valuable 
ad\'ice  concerning  the  proof  of  the  important  formula:  for  elimi- 
nation of  "  systematic  deviations. " 

At  the  same  lime,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  meaning  and 
working  of  the  various  formulje  have  been  explained  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  hoped,  to  render  them  readily  usable  even  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  niaiheniatics  is  elementary.  The 
fundamental  procedure  is  accompanied  by  simple  imaginary 
examples,  while  the  more  advanced  parts  are  illustrated  by 
cases  that  have  actually  occurred  in  my  personal  experience. 
For  more  abundant  and  positive  exemplification,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  refer  to  the  under  cited  research,'  which  is  entirely 
built  upon  the  principles  and  mathematical  relations  here  laid 
down. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  value  of  the  methodics  recom- 
tneuded  is  emphasized  by  a  brief  criticism  of  the  best  correla- 
tional work  hitherto  made  public,  and  also  the  important  ques- 
tion is  discussed  as  to  the  number  of  "cases"  required  for  an 
experimental  series. 

PART  I. 

Elementary  Correlation  and  "Accidental  Deviation." 

1.     Requirements  of  a  Good  Method  of  Correlation, 
(a)     Quantitative  expression. 

The  most  fundamental  requisite  is  to  he  able  to  measure  our 
observed  correspondence  by  a  plain  numerical  symbol.     There 


I'Geoeral  Intelligence.*  determiaed  and  nicssiired,  to  api>ear  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  tklft/ciumaV. 
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is  no  reason  whatever  to  be  satisfied  either  with  vague  general- 
ities such  as  "large,"  "tnedium."  "small,"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  complicated  tables  and  compilations. 

The  first  person  to  see  the  possibility  of  this  immense  ad- 
vance seems  to  have  been  Gallon,  who,  in  iS86,  writes:  "the 
length  of  the  arm  is  said  to  be  correlated  with  tlial  of  the  leg, 
bectiu.se  a  person  with  a  long  arm  has  usually  a  long  leg  and 
conversely."  '  He  then  proceeds  to  devise  the  required  symbol 
in  such  a  way  that  it  ctmveniently  ranges  from  i,  for  perfect 
correspondence,  to  o  for  eniire  independence,  and  on  again  to 
—I  for  perfect  correspondence  inversely.  By  this  means,  cor- 
relations became  comparable  with  other  ones  found  either  in 
different  objects  or  by  di£fereut  observers ;  they  were  at  last 
capable  of  leading  to  further  conoluMons.  speculative  and  prac- 
tical; in  a  word,  they  now  assumed  a  scientific  character. 

Mathematically,  it  is  clear  that  innumerable  other  systems 
of  values  are  equally  conceivable,  similarly  ranging  from  i  to  o. 
One  such,  for  instance,  has  been  worked  out  and  extensively 
used  by  myself  (see  pp.  86  ff ).  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  discuss  their  relative  merits. 

(b)     The  significance  of  the  quantity. 

Galton'sparlicular  system  is  defined  aud  most  advantageotisly 
distinguished  from  all  the  olhers  by  the  important  properly, 
that  if  any  number  of  arm.s,  for  in.stance,  be  collected  which 
ate  all  any  amount,  xa-^  ,  above  mean,  then  the  coi respouding 
legs  will  average  rxcri  above  the  mean  (with  a  middle  or 
"quartile  "  deviation  "  of  cr,  v'r-T') ;  where  o-.  =  the  quartile 
variation  of  the  arras,  ai  =r  that  of  the  legs,  and  r  is  the  meas- 
nrc  of  the  correlation. 

But  another — the<iretically  far  more  valuable — property  may 
conceivably  attach  to  one  among  the  possible  systems  of  values 
expressing  the  correlation  ;  ibis  is.  that  a  measure  might  be 
afforded  of  the  AiJJtn  undc'ljing  cause  of  the  variaiiotis.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  A  and  B  both  derive  their  money  from 
variable  dividends  and  each  gets  i/x'''  of  his  total  from  some 
source  common  to  both  nf  them.  Then  evidently  their  respec- 
tive incomes  will  have  a  certain  tendency  to  rise  and  fall  simul- 
taneously; this  correspondence  will  in  any  of  the  possible  sys- 
tems of  values  always  be  si>me  function  i/x,  but  in  only  one  of 
them  will  it  actually  be  it.self  =  i/x  ;  in  such  a  favored  case,  ii 
A  and  B  get.  say,  20%  of  their  respective  incomes  from  the 
common  source,  the  correlation  between  these  two  incomes 
will  also  show  itself  as  0.20;  and  conversely,  if  A's  income 
happens  to  be  found  correlated  with  that  of  B  by  0.20,  (hen 

^''Procce-ImKs  Roval  Society  of  lx>n'lon,"  Vols.  XL  and  XLV. 
'Commonly,  bat  tnisletulinKly,  termetl  the  "probable  error." 
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there  is  a  likelihood  that  0.20  of  A's  income  coincides  with  0.20 
of  B,  leaviuK  to  cither  o  80  disi>osable  independently.  The  ob- 
served corrt'lalion  ihus  becomes  ihe  dirtct  expression  of  the  rel- 
ative ainounl  of  underlying  influences  tending  for  and  against 
the  correspondence. 

In  the  above  imagined  instance,  this  desirable  expressiveness 
belongs  to  the  same  above  system  of  values  proposed  by  Gal- 
ton  (and  elaborated  by  Pearson).  But  this  instance  is  exce^ 
tional  and  fundamentally  diflferent  from  the  normal  type.  Evi- 
dently, A  and  B  need  not  necessarily  derive  exactly  the  same 
proportion  of  their  incomes  from  the  common  source;  A  might 
get  his  0.20  while  B  got  .some  totally  different  share ;  in  which 
case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  correlation  i.s  always  the  geomet- 
rical mean  between  the  two  shares.  Let  B  be  induced  to  put 
ati  his  income  into  the  common  fund,  then  A  need  only  put  In 
0.20'  =  0.04,  to  maintain  the  same  correlation  as  before;  since 
the  geometrical  mean  between  o  04  and  i  is  equal  to  0.20. 

Now,  in  psychological,  as  in  most  other  actual  correspond- 
ences, A  and  B  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  fixed  bisection 
of  our  first  case,  but  rather  as  in  the  labile  inter -accommoda- 
tion of  our  second  case.  Hence  A,  in  order  to  be  correlated 
with  B  by  i/x.  must  be  considered  to  have  only  devoted  i/x' 
(instead  of  r/x)  of  his  arrangement  to  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore to  slill  have  for  further  arrangements  1  -  i/x.'  which  will 
enable  an  independent  correlation  to  arise  of  Vi  -  i/x'.  Ill 
short,  not  Gallon's  mea,sureof  correlation,  \iwt  the sifuarc  thereof, 
indicates  the  relative  influence  of  the  factors  in  A  lending 
towards  any  observed  correspondence  as  compared  with  the 
remaining  components  of  A  tending  in  other  directions. 

(c)     Accuracy. 

From  this  plurality  of  pueisible  systems  of  values  for  the 
measure  of  the  correlation  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the 
variety  of  ways  of  calculating  any  one  of  them.  These  latter, 
again,  have  various  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  which 
the  principal  is  their  respective  degrees  of  liability  to  "acd- 
denial  deviation," 

For,  though  the  correlation  between  two  series  of  data  is  an 
absolute  mathematical  fact,  yet  its  whole  real  value  lies  in  our 
being  able  to  a.'i-sunie  a  likelihood  of  further  cases  taking  a  simi- 
lar direction;  we  want  to  consider  our  results  as  a  truly  repre- 
sentative sample.  Any  one  at  all  accustomed  to  original  inves- 
tigation must  lie  aware  how  frequently  phenomena  will  group 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convincingly  suggest  the 
existence  of  some  law — when  still  more  prolonged  experiment 
reveals  that  the  observed  uniformity  was  due  to  pure  hazard  and 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  further  repeat  itself. 

Luckily,  this  one  great  source  of  fallacy  can  be  adequately 
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eliminated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  accidental  deviations 
are  diiFerent  in  every  individual  case  (hence  are  often  called 
the  "  variable  errors '* )  and  occur  quite  impartially  in  every 
direction  according  to  the  known  laws  of  probability  The 
consequence  i.s  that  they  eventually  more  or  less  completely 
compensaie  one  artothfr,  and  thus  finally  present  an  approxi- 
mately true  result.  Such  elimination,  however,  must  always 
remain  theoretically  incomplete,  since  no  amount  of  chance 
coincidence  is  absolutely  impossible;  but  beyond  certain  limits 
it  becomes  so  extremely  unlikely  that  for  practical  purposes  we 
can  afford  to  neglect  it.  When  a  person  loses  14  times  run- 
ning at  pitch-aud-toss,  he  can  reckon  that  such  a  series  would 
not  occur  by  mere  accident  once  in  9,99<)  times,  and  conse- 
quently he  will  feel  justified  in  attributing  the  coincidence  to 
some  constant  disturbing  influence.  Similarly,  to  estimate  the 
e\'idential  value  of  any  other  observed  uniformity,  we  only  re- 
quire to  know  how  nearly  the  odds  against  chance  coincidence 
have  approached  to  some  such  standard  maximum  as  9,999  to  I. 
But,  as  any  standard  must  always  be  more  or  less  arbitrary — 
some  thinking  it  too  lenient  and  others  unnecessarily  severe — 
it  is  usual  to  employ  a  formula  giving  not  the  maximum  but 
the  middle  deviation  or  "  probable  ciror."  '  We  may  then  easily 
find  the  probability  of  mere  hazard  from  the  following  compara- 
tive table: 

If  the  observed  correlation 
divided  by  the  probable 

error  be  =123456 

then  the  frequency  of  occur- 
ence by  mere  bflzard  =1  \  A  ib       iViu      ttHb 

Now,  the  smallness  of  this  probable  error  depends  principally 
upon  the  number  of  cases  observed,  but  also  largely  upon  the 
mathematical  method  of  correlation.  Though  a  fanltine&s  in 
the  latter  respect  can  theoretically  be  made  good  by  increasing 
the  range  of  the  observations,  yet  such  increase  is  not  always 
possible,  and,  besides,  ha.s  other  grave  disadvantages  which  will 
be  discussed  later  on.  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore, 
ihe  best  method  is  thai  one  which  gives  the  least  probable  error. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  this  probable  error  should  always 
be  plainly  staled;  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  rough  ap- 
proximation; for  while  it  is  highly  important  to  distinguish 
between  a  deduction  worth,  say,  0.9999  of  perfect  certainty 
and  one  worth  only  0.75.  it  would  be  a  mere  splitting  of  straws 
to  care  whether  a  particular  experiment  works  out  to  a  validity 
of  0.84  or  to  one  of  0.85. 

(d)     Ease  of  application. 


^Id  the  proper  nse  of  thi»  expression. 
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The  most  accurate  ways  of  calculation  are  generally  some- 
what diflBcull  and  slow  to  apply;  often,  too,  there  occur  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Hence, 
in  addition  to  a  standard  method,  which  must  he  used  for  6nally 
establishing  the  principal  resutcs,  there  is  urgeut  need,  also,  of 
auxUiaty  methods  capable  of  being  employed  under  the  most 
varied  conditions  and  with  the  utmost  facility. 

But  here  a  word  of  warning  appears  not  out  of  place.  For 
such  auxi1iar>'  methods  are  ver>'  numerou.s  and  their  results, 
owing  to  accidents,  will  diverge  to  some  extent  from  one 
another;  so  that  the  unwary,  "self-suggested"  experimenter 
may  often  be  led  unconsciou.sly — but  none  the  less  unfairly — to 
pick  out  the  one  most  favorable  for  his  particular  point,  and 
thereby  confer  upon  his  work  an  nnetiuivocality  to  which  it  is 
by  no  means  entitled.  Any  departures  from  the  recognized 
standard  methods  are  only  legitimate,  either  when  absolutely 
necessary,  or  for  mere  preliminary  work,  or  for  indicating  com- 
paratively unimportant  relations. 

2.     Standard  Methods  Explained. 

(a)  Correlations  between  variables  that  can  be  measured 
qnantitativcly. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of  correlation.  Its 
standard  method  of  calculation  is  that  discovered  by  Bravais,^ 
in  1846,  and  shown  by  Pearson,  in  1896, 'to  be  the  best  possible. 
Pearson  terms  this  method  that  of  "product  moments." 

The  formula  appears  most  conveniently  expressed  as  follows: 


Sxy 


VSx*Sy* 


where  x  and  y  are  the  deviations  of  any  pair  of  characteristics 
from  their  respective  medians, 

xy  is  the  product  of  the  above  two  values  for  any  single  in- 
dividual, 

Sxy  is  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the  individuals, 

Sx*  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  various  values  of  x, 

Sy  "  is  similarly  for  y, 
and  r  is  the  required  correlation. 

A  simple  example  may  make  this  method  clearer.  Suppose 
that  it  was  desired  to  correlate  acuteness  of  sight  with  that  of 
hearing,  and  that  for  this  purpose  five  persons  were  tested  as  to 
the  greatest  di.stance  at  which  they  could  read  and  hear  a  stand- 
ard alphabet  and  sound  respectively.   Suppose  the  results  to  be  : 

1"  Uemoires  par  divers  ftavanti,"  T.  IX,  PaHs,  pp  355>ua. 
■"Phil.  Trans.,  R.  S.,  London,"  Vol,  CLXXXVII,  A,  p.  164. 
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Sight 
6a. 

9  (median) 
zi 
X4 


Heariag 
6  ft. 
It 
12 

ro  (median) 
S 


«^={i:; 


Sx*  =  42    Sy'  =  as 


SO  that  r  = 


^  O,  and  there,  thus,  is  no  cor- 
respondence, direct  or  inverse. 


'V42  X  25 

The  "  probable  error  •*  between  any  obtained  correlation  and 
the  really  existing  correspondence  has  been  determined  by 
Pearson,  as  being  ''with  sufficient  accnracy  "  when  a  fairly 
larj^e  number  of  cases  have  been  taken, 

I— r' 


=0.674506       > 

Vn  (i-|-r«) 

For  discussion  of  correlation  between  characteristics  whose 
distribution  differs  considerably  from  the  normal  probability 
curve  as  regards  cither  "range"  or  "skewness,"  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  works  below.'  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  method  of  "product  moments"  is  valid,  whether  or  not 
the  distribution  follow  the  normal  law  of  frequency,  so  long  as 
the  "regression"  is  linear. 

(b)  Correlation  between  characteristics  that  can  twi  be  meas- 
ured quantitatively. 

In  the  example  quoted  by  Galton,  of  correspondence  between 
the  length  of  arm  and  that  of  leg,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cor- 
respondence is  proportional  quantitatively:  a  long  arm  has  a 
tendency  to  be  accompanied  by  a  leg  not  only  long,  but  long 
to  the  same  degree.  Now,  in  many  cases,  such  proportionality 
is  by  the  nature  of  things  excluded  ;  a  printed  word  is  possibly 
remembered  better  than  one  heard;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot, 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  formula,  ascertain  whether 
degrees  of  visuality  are  correlated  to  retentiveness  of  memory, 
seeing  that  in  the  former  case  there  do  not  exist  any  degrees, 
a  word  being  simply  either  seen  or  not  seen.     Perhaps  even 


»UdtiT  Yule:    ■' Proc.  R.  S.  London,"  Vol.  hX.  p.  477. 

Pear'fton:  "  Phil.  Traus.  R.  S.  IvOndon,"  Vol.  CL3CXXV,  I  A,  p.  71; 
Vol.  CLXXXVI,  I  A.  p.  343.  and  Vol.  CXCI  A,  p.  229. 

G.  Lipps  :  "  Die  Theorje  der  CollcctivKegeustiiude  *'  Wnndt'l  Phil. 
Stnd..  Vol.  XVII. 
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more  numerous  are  those  cases  where  proportionality  does  in- 
deed exist,  but  practically  will  not  admit  of  beiii^  measured; 
for  iustancc,  it  is  probable  that  cotiscieiitiousuess  is  to  some 
exteut  a  hereditary  quality,  yet  we  caunot  well  directly  deter- 
mine whether  brothers  tend  to  possess  precisely  the  same 
amoUDt  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  exactly  measure 
it. 

In  all  such  cases  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  counting  the 
frequencies  of  coexistence.  We  can  easily  find  out  how  often 
«en  and  spoken  words  are  re-spectively  remembered  and  for- 
gotten. It  has  proved  quite  feasible  to  divide  the  children  of  a 
school  generally  into  "conscieniious"  and  "non-conscientious," 
and  then  to  measure  how  much  brothers  tend  to  be  in  the  same 
division  ;  when  we  have  proved  this  simple  association,  we 
may  provisionally  assume  correlation  of  quantity  also  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  'conscientious,"  generally  speaking,  have  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  tendency  to  possess  brothers  likewise  "con- 
scientious," then  boys  with  excessively  tender  scruples  will 
have  the  same  degree  of  tendency  to  possess  brothers  with  sim- 
ilarly excessive  tenderness,  while  those  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  virtue  will  be  thus  correlated  with  brothers  also  of 
only  moderate  virtue;  funher,  the  ethical  resemblance  may  be 
expected  to  repeat  itself  in  cousins,  etc.,  only  reduced  in  propor- 
tion as  the  kinship  is  diminished. 

For  measurement  of  this  non-proportional  association,  a 
standard  method,  which  maybe  termed  that  of  "cross  mul- 
tiples." has  been  elaborated  by  Sheppard,'  Bramley- Moore, 
Filon.  Lee,  and  Pearson.  The  formula  is.  unfortunately,  too 
long  and  complicated  to  be  usefully  quoted  in  this  place.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  under  cited  work,'  together  with  its  prob- 
able error  as  determined  by  Pearson.*  In  practice,  it  will 
generally  have  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  more  convenient 
methods  to  be  next  described. 

3.     Comparison  by  Rank. 

This  method  of  "cross  multiples"  ts  not  only  difficult  and 
tedious  of  application,  but  also  it  gives  a  probable  error  nearly 
double  that  of  "  product  moments." 

Now,  it  can  ofteu  be  altogether  escaped  in  the  case  of  quan- 
tities not  admitting  absolute  measurement,  by  substituting  in- 
stead comparison.  This  other  way  wilt  be  discussed  at  some 
length,  as  it  has  been  largely  used  by  myself  and  is  believed 
chiefly  responsible  for  some  successful  experiments.  All  charac- 
teristics may  be  collated  from  two  quite  distinct  aspects:  either 
(as  in  example  of  visual  and  auditor>'  acuteness)  by  actual 

» "Phil.  Trans.,"  Vol.  CXCII,  A,  p.  141. 
•"Phil.  Trans.,"  Vol.  CXCV  A,  pp.  a-7. 
•"Phil.  Trani.."  Vol.  CXCV  A,  10-14. 
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mensuration,  or  else  by  order  of  merit;  we  mi^ht  say  that  a 
stadciit,  A,  obtained  S.ooo  marks  in  an  examination,  while  B 
only  got  6,000;  or,  instead,  we  mighl.  say  that  A  was  third  out 
of  100  candidates,  while  B  was  only  20th.  Precisely  the  same 
method  of  calcnlatiou  may  be  a^in  used  in  the  latter  case, 
simply  substituting  the  inverse  ranks,  97,  80,  etc.,  for  the  per- 
formances, 8.000,  6.000,  etc. 

(a)     Disadvantages  of  the  "R.ink"  method. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  observed  cor- 
relation would  then  only  hold  good  for  persona  of  the  same 
average  difference  from  one  another.  For  assuming,  say,  acute 
sight  to  be  correlated  with  acute  hearing;  then  the  order  of 
merit  of  A,  B  and  C,  as  regards  sight,  is  more  likely  to  remain 
unaltered  as  regards  bearing  also,  when  the  difference  in  their 
respective  powers  of  vision  is  extremely  marked,  than  when 
they  are  practically  equal  on  the  latter  head.  Bui  the  more 
numerous  the  persons  experimented  on.  the  less  will  be  the 
average  difference  of  faculty;  it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  the  correlation  would  become  continually  less  perfect  as 
the  experiments  were  made  more  extensive.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  fallacy:  too  experimental  subjects  compared  to- 
gether by  "Rank"  would  on  the  whole  actually  show  appre- 
ciably the  same  average  correlation  as  1,000,  provided,  that  in 
either  case  the  subjects  are  selected  by  chance;  the  amount  of 
the  correlation  is  not  really  dependent  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  grades,  but  upon  the  relation  of  this  difference  to 
the  mean  delation;  and  both  of  these  increase  together  with 
the  number  of  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  correlatioa 
will  undoubtedly  diminish  if  the  subjects  be  all  chosen  from  a 
more  homogeneous  class;  in  a  select  training  school  for  teachers, 
for  example,  general  intelligence  will  throughout  show  smaller 
correlation  with  other  qualities,  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
college  for  quite  average  young  men  of  the  same  age;  but  this 
fact  applies  just  as  much  to  comparison  by  "Measurement." 

The  next  possible  objection  is  that  comparison  by  rank 
bases  itself  upon  an  assumption  that  all  the  subjects  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  same  amount,  whereas  A  may  differ  from 
B  Gve  times  as  much  as  B  differs  from  C.  But  such  an  assump- 
tion would  only  take  place,  if  correspondence  by  rank  were 
considered  to  be  wholly  equivalent  to  that  by  measurement; 
no  such  assumption  is  made;  the  two  aspects  are  recognized  to 
be  theoretically  distinct,  but  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
they  give  correlational  values  sensibly  equivalent  in  amount. 
Even  against  the  small  existing  discrepancy  may  be  set  off  a 
deviation  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  which  is  incurred 
when  using  measurement  itself,  owing  to  the  practical  necessity 
of  throwing  the  cases  into  a  number  of  groups. 
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The  third  and  only  solid  objection  is  that  rank  affords  a 
theoretically  somewhat  less  full  criterion  of  correspondence  than 
does  measurement;  and  the  force,  even  of  this  argument,  disap- 
pears on  considering  that  the  two  methods  give  appreciably 
the  same  correlational  values. 

(b)  Advantages  of  the  "Rank"  method. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  large  reduction  of  the  "accidental 
errorT^  In  a  normanVequency  curve,  the  oulfymg  exceptional 
cases  are  much  more  spaced  apart  than  are  those  nearer  to  the 
average;  hence,  any  accident  disturbing  the  position  of  these 
exceptional  cases  will  have  unduly  great  effect  on  the  general 
result  of  the  correlation;  and  owing  to  this  inequality  in  the 
influence  of  the  errors,  the  latter  will  not  compensate  one 
another  with  the  same  readiness  as  usual.  Moreover,  it  is  just 
these  hyper-influential  extreme  cases  where  there  is  most  like- 
lihood of  accidental  errors  and  where  there  very  frequently 
C vails  a  law  quite  different  from  that  governing  the  great 
k  of  the  cases.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  this  gain  by 
using  rank  (abstracting  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  which 
cannot  well  be  estimated  in  any  general  manner)  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  calculating  it  mathematically.  Prom  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  empirical  evidence,  the  probable  error  when 
using  the  method  of  "product  moments"  with  rank  appears 
to  become  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  given  by  the  same  method 
with  measurement,  and  therefore  only  about  one-third  of  that 
given  by  the  method  of  "cross  mulriples." 

The  next  advantage  is  that  rank  eliminates  any  disparity 
between  the  two  characteri.stics  compared,  as  regards  their 
general  system  of  distribntion;  such  a  disparity  is  often  not  in- 
trinsic or  in  any  way  relevant,  but  merely  an  efiect  of  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  gaining  the  measurement.  By  means  of 
rank,  a  series  presenting  the  normal  frequency  curve  can  be 
compared  on  even  terms  with  another  scries  whose  curve  is 
entirely  different.  This  caooot  well  be  done  when  using 
measurement.    (See  p.  78.) 

Rank  has  also  the  useful  property  of  allowing  any  two  series 
to  be  easily  and  fairly  combined  into  a  third  composite  one. 

(c)  Conclusion. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  so  urgently  desirable 
to  obtain  the  smallest  probabk- error  with  a  given  number  of 
subjects, "THallBre  method^  of  rank  must  often  have  the  prefer- 
ence even  when  we  are  dealing  with  two  series  of  measure- 
ments properly  comparable  with  one  another. 

Theoretically,  rank  is  at  any  rate  preferable  to  such  a  hybrid 
and  unmeaning  correlation  as  that  between  essential  measure- 
ments on  the  one  side  and  mere  arbitrary  classification  on  the 
other.     As  the  latter  occur  in  most  psychological  correlatious, 
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the  only  other  resource  would  be  to  avoid  measurements  alto- 
gether by  using  the  method  of  "cross  multiples."  But  this 
trebles  the  size  of  the  probable  error,  and  therefore  renders  it 
necesaar>'  that  the  subjects  should  be  no  less  than  nine  times  as 
numerous;  such  an  enormous  increase,  even  if  possible,  would 
generally  be  accompanied  by  disadvantages  infinitely  outweigh- 
ing the  supposed  theoretical  superiority  of  method. 

The  above  advantages  are  still  further  enhanced  whenever 
dealing  with  one-sided  frequency  curves,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  most  mental  tests.  For  in  these  cases  the  great  bulk  of 
influence  upon  the  resulting  correlation  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  very  worst  performances  and  is  consequently  of  a 
specially  doubtful  validity. 

In  short,  correlation  by  rank,  In  most  cases  a  desirable  pro>\ 
oedure,  is  for  short  series  quite  indispensable,  rendering  them  1 
of  equal  evideatiai  value  to  much  longer  ones  treated  by  other 
ways.     Luckily,  it  is  precisely  in  short  series  that  gradation 
by  rank  is  practically  attainable. 

4.     Auxiliary  Methods. 

These,  a.s  has  been  said,  are  only  for  use  when  there  is  ade- 
quate reason  for  not  employing  the  above  "standard"  methods. 
Any  number  arc-  devisable.  Their  resulting  correlational  values 
do  not  quite  coincide  with  those  found  by  the  standard  ways, 
but  nearly  enough  so  for  most  practical  purposes. 

(a)     Auxiliary  methods  of  Pearson. 

Several  very  ingenious  and  convenient  ones  are  furnished  by 
him,*  but  all  of  similar  type  and  requiring  the  same  data  as 
that  of  "cross-multiples."*  They  are  therefore  for  use  when 
the  compared  events  do  not  admit  of  direct  quantitative  corre- 
lation. The  following  appears  to  combine  iacility  and  precision 
to  the  greatest  degree: 


^^ad"— 


r  =  sm 


^A^- 


where  the  two  compared  series  of  characteristics,  say  P  and  Q 
are  each  divided  into  two  (preferably  about  equal)  classes;  if 
the  case  is  one  where  quantity  exists  but  cannot  be  absolutely 
measured,  P  II  will  comprise  the  instances  in  which  P  is  in 
manifest  deficiency;  but  if  the  compared  characteristics  essen- 
tially exclude  quantity,  P  II  become  the  instances  where  P  is 


""Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.  L.,"  Vol.  CXCV,  A,  pp.  1  aad  79. 

ad   —  be 


'They  are  all  refinementfl  of  the  original  formala,  r 
lilhcd  by  Vule,  Proc.  R.  S.  L.,"  Vol.  LXVl.  p.  23. 
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absent;  similarly  Q.    Then, 

a  ^  the  number  of  times  that  P  I  is  accompanied  by  Q  I 

b        '       "     P II  •*  "  Q I 

c        "        "        "      '*      "PI  "  "  Q II 

d        "        "       '*      "       '*     P 11  '*  **  Q  II. 

If  a  +  b  is  not  very  unequal  to  c  -|-  d,  the  probable  error 
suy  be  taken  at  about  i.i/VH7where  n  =  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  the  whole  of  P  or  of  Q.^ 

Retumiag  to  our  previous  illustration,  suppose  that  it  was 
desired  positively  to  ascertaiu  the  merits  of  instruction  by  writ- 
ing; and  by  word  of  mouth  respectively.  Teu  series,  each  con- 
sisting of  ten  printed  words,  have  been  successively  shown  to  a 
class  of  twenty  children,  who  each  time  had  to  write  down  by 
aumory  as  many  as  they  could.  The  experiment  was  next 
meated,  but  reading  the  words  aloud  instead  of  showing  them. 
Of  the  2,000  visual  impressions  900  were  correctly  remembered, 
while  of  the  same  number  of  auditory  ones  only  700  were  re- 
tained. 

Call  the  visual      impressions         P  I 
"      "  auditory  "  P  II 

"      "  remembered    "  Q I 

"      "   forgotten  "  Q  II 

then  a  =  900,  b  ^  700,  c  :=  1,100,  d  =  1,300,  and 

r  =  sin   —  '"'^  X  ^^"moo  — '^^  X  Vt.ioo  „  ^  ,5 
2    'v'900       Vi,3oo  -|-  ^^700       v^ijioo 

The  probable  error  then  comes  to  1.1/^4,000^ nearly  0.02, 
or  about  1/8  of  the  above  correlation ;  so  that  the  latter  would 
cot  occur  by  mere  chance  once  in  100,000  times. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  at  any  rate  good  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  some  superiurily  on  the  part  of  the  visual  sense.  Also, 
if  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  executed  and  adequately  de- 
scribed, any  subseqent  verification  under  sufficiently  similar 
conditions,  by  other  experimenters,  should  result  in  a  concordant 
correlation,  probably  between  0.14  and  o.iS,  and  certainly  be- 
tween 0.04  and  0.28. 

Moreover,  we  have  obtained  a  direct  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  apparent  superiority  of  the  visual  sense  ;  for  the 
square  of  the  correlation  amounts  to  0.025;  so  that  of  the  vari- 
ous causes  here  tending  to  make  the  children  remember  some 
words  better  than  others,  the  difference  of  sense  impressed 
comes  to  about  one  fortieth  part  (see  p.  75). 


*More  accurately,  <tao.i6S6r  (i  — H)    1 /-£_  j.  _£_  j.  _£_  u.  — 
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(b)     Method  of  proportional  changes. 

This  is  very  often  conveuient.  being  especially  applicable  to 
a  large  number  of  psychological  experiments,  and  so  easy  that 
the  result  can  be  approximately  seen  on  inspection.     Here, 

3  a  — b' 


aa-l-b 


where  a  =  the  number  of  cases  that  have  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  supposed  correspondence,  and  b  =  the  number 
that  have  changed  in  contradictiou  of  it.     The  probable  error 

again  comes  to  —j'—' 


Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  demonstrating  that  intellect- 
ual fatigue  may  be  satisfactorily  investigated  by  the  method  of 
Griessbach.'  With  this  view,  we  have  applied  his  test  to  100 
boys  before  and  after  their  lessons.  In  the  latter  case  68  of 
them  have  presented  the  expected  duller  sensitivity,  but  32,  on 
the  contrary,  have  shown  a  finer  discrimination  than  before 
work. 

Now,  clearly,  had  the  correspondence  been  perfect,  a// the 
hundred  would  have  become  worse.'    Thus, 


r=      3_     68-3' 


100 


=  0.54. 


As  the  probable  error  comes  to  o.  1 1,  our  imaginary  correla- 
tion is  five  limes  greater,  and  therefore  would  not  have  occurred 
by  mere  accident  more  than  once  in  1,250  times;  so  that  we 
become  practically  certain  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  skin  really 
does  measure  faligue. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  compare  the  quantity  of  this  fatigue 
at  difierent  stages  of  work.  Let  us  say  that  further  experi- 
ments, after  lessons  lasting  one  hour  longer  than  before,  showed 
the  correlation  had  risen  to  0,77.  Thereby  we  see  that  the  in- 
fluence of  fatigue  swells  from  0.54'  to  0.77,'  that  is,  from  being 
1/5  to  being  3/5  of  all  the  sources  of  variation  in  cutaneous 
sensitivity.  Such  a  result  has  a  very  diflereut  scienti&c  sig- 
nificance from,  say,  any  conclusion  that  the  average  sensory 
threshold  had  enlarged  by  so  many  more  millimetres. 


*  Hence,  when  the  correUtion  is  very  complete,  say,  over  0.75,  tbe 
ftbove  formuls  gives  appreciably  too  large  values;  as  the  amoant 
reaches  o.y>  and  r.  the  first  factor  must  be  redQcecl  from  3/*  to  5/4  and 
I  respectively. 

'Tbi«,  ai  is  well  known,  conalstfl  in  determining  tbe  least  distance 
■part  at  wbich  two  points  of  contact  can  be  dtstingutsbed  as  being 
double  and  not  aiugle. 

'Assuming,  that  is  to  say.  that  all  the  boys  become  fatigued  by  the 
lessons. 
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Moreover,  our  teat  can  be  easily  and  precisely  compared  with 
any  of  the  various  other  recommended  procedures,  being  more 
reliable  than  all  which  present  smaller  correlations  and  viu 
versa. 

(c)     Method  of  class  averages. 

It  often  happens  that  measurements  (or  ranks)  are  known, 
bnt  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  use  either  the  method  of 
*'  product  moments  "  or  even  any  of  the  methods  of  Pearson. 
Under  such  circumstances.  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  following  relation: 


More  accurately,  r  =  sin  —  .  — 

3       a  -f-  b 

where  d  is  the  observed  difference  between  the  average  meas- 
urement (or  rank)  of  the  P's  accompanied  by  Q  I  and  that  of 
those  accompanied  by  Q  II,  and  D  is  the  greatest  difiference 
that  was  possible  (.such  as  would  have  occurred,  had  the  cor- 
respondence been  perfect).  If  Q  has  been  divided  into  two 
about  equal  portions,  D  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  middle 
or  "quartile"  deviation  from  the  average  in  the  whole  aeries  P; 
while  if  Q  has  been  divided  after  the  usual  fashion  into  three 
such  portions,  only  the  two  outer  ones  can  be  used  and  then 
D  :=  2.87  times  the  above  middle  deviation  (again  taken  in 
the  whole  series  P). 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the 
well  known  test  of  "reaction-time"  gives  any  indication  as  to 
the  person's  general  speed  of  movement.  We  try  a  hundred 
persons  both  in  reaction-time  and  in  speed  of  running  50  yards. 
Then  we  divide  the  reaction-time  records  into  two  classes,  I 
containing  all  the  quickest  performers  and  II  all  the  slowest. 
We  now  see  how  long  these  two  classes  of  reacters  took  respec- 
tively to  run  the  fifty  yards,  and  what  was  the  middle  deviation 
£rom  the  average  among  all  the  runners  taken  together.  Let 
us  put  the  average  of  class  I  at  6  seconds,  that  of  class  II  at 
6.5  seconds,  and  the  general  middle  deviation  at  i.i  seconds. 
Then 

6.5  —6 


2  X  I.I 


=  0.23 


The  evidential  value  of  the  result  is  given  approximately, 
eveo  for  small  values  of  n,  by  the  following  relation: 

1.17     \^P  +  I 
V'n 

In  the  three- 


probable  error  =:.         .  ,      , 

where  n  is  the  io/aJ  number  of  cases  considered. 
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fold  instead  of  twofold  division,  the  probaMe  enor  becomea 
nearly 

1-4     V[nH-  ' 
^n    V'd  +  a 

Id  tbe  above  instance,  we  find  that  the  observed  correlation 
is  little  over  doable  tbe  probable  error;  as  so  much  would  torn 
np  about  once  in  six  times  by  mere  accident,  the  evidence  is 
not  at  all  conclusive.  Therefore  we  must  either  observe  many 
more  cases  —  600  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  probable 
error  to  i/sth  of  the  correlation  —  or  else  we  must  find  a  better 
method  of  calculation.  If  rank  had  been  employed  instead  of 
mieasurement,  the  evidence  would  already  have  been  &irly 
good,  and  could  have  been  put  beyond  all  reproach  by  the 
addition  of  another  150  observationa.  If  rank  had  been  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  the  method  of  "product  momenis" 
or  that  of  ''rank  differences,"  the  required  smallness  of  proba- 
ble error  could  have  been  obtained  by  as  few  as  36  cases  in  all! 

The  method  of  "class  averages"  is  especially  valuable  in 
deciphering  the  results  of  other  investigators,  where  the  average 
performances  and  the  middle  deviation  are  usually  given  (in 
good  work),  but  not  the  data  required  for  any  of  the  other 
methods. 

(d)     Method  of  rank  differences. 

This  method  appears  to  deserve  mention  also,  seeing  that  it 
seems  to  unite  the  facility  of  the  auxiliary  methods  with  a 
maximum  accuracy  like  that  given  by  "product  moments." 
It  depends  upoo  noting  how  much  each  individual's  rank  in 
the  one  faculty  differs  from  his  rank  in  the  other  one;  evidently, 
this  will  be  nil  when  the  correlation  is  perfect,  and  will  increase 
as  the  correlation  diminishes.*  

^This  general  idea  •eemi  to  have  been  first  due  to  Binet  and  Henri 
("La  fatigue  Intel lectnelle."  p.  352-361).  who.  however,  do  not  work 
it  oDt  far  enough  to  obtain  any  definite  measure  of  correlation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Binet  makes  little  further  attempt  in  later  research  (L'ann^e 
paychologiqtie.  Vol.  IV )  to  render  it  of  service,  and  soon  appears  to  have 
altogether  dropped  it  (U'ann^c  psychologique,  Vol.  Vl). 

The  same  idea  occurred  to  myself  and  was  developed  as  above,  with- 
out being  at  the  time  acquainted  with  the  previous  work  io  this  direc- 
tion by  Bitirt  anil  Henri.  In  obtaining  the  above  formulie  I  waa 
greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  O.  Lippa'  showing  generally  that  when  an  urn 
contain.'^  n  halls  nnnibered  I,  3,  J.  .  .  ,  n,  respectively;  and  when  they 
are  all  drawn  in  torn  (without  being  replaced);  and  when  the  differ- 
ence is  each  time  noted  between  the  number  on  the  ball  and  the  order 
of  its  drawing;  then  the  most  probable  (or  middle)  total  aam  of  sncb 

differences,  added  together  without  regard  to  sign,  will  be  =    -      '— . 

Previously,  I  had  only  calculated  this  value  for  each  particular  slxe  of 
n  required  by  myself.  Prof.  Hausdorff  further  showea,  generally,  that 
such  snm  of  differcncea  will   present  a  mean  sqnare  deviation  (from 

V — « — 


tbe  above  most  probable  value)    ^ 
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The  relatiQD  is  as  follows: 


n"— I 

where  Sd  is  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  rank  for  all  the  indi- 
viduals. 

D  is  the  total  number  of  individuals, 
and  R  is  the  required  correlation. 

The  probable  error  will  then  be  approximately,  even  for 
small  values  of  n,  =  0.4/v'n. 

To  take  attain  the  example  from  p.  80,  we  number  the  five 
persons  according  to  their  order  of  merit  in  hearing  and  seeing 
respectively. 


PSKSON. 

A 

B 
C 
O 

B 


90  that 


SKKING 
KANK. 

HRAKING 
RANK. 

I 

I 

3 

3 
4 
S 

4 
5 
3 

R=i  — 

3X8 

85—1 

=  0, 

DIFFKaXKCK. 

o 

2 
I 

3 


Sd=    8 


and  again  we  find  that  there  is  no  correlation,  direct  or  inverse. 

This  method,  though  very  accurate  and  pre-eminently  quick 
in  application,  has  unfortunately  four  serious  disadvantages. 

It  can  be  only  used  for  ranks,  and  not  immediately  for  meas- 
tirements. 

The  probable  error  given  is  only  that  showing  how  great 
correlations  may  be  expected  from  pure  accident  when  there  is 
no  realty  existing  correspondence  between  the  two  characteris- 
tics. It  does  not  (like  Pearson's  probable  error  for  the  method 
of  * '  product  moments  ' ' )  directly  show  how  much  the  observed 
correlation  may  be  expected  to  differ  by  accident  from  any  cor- 
respondence that  does  exist. 

The  varions  possible  values  of  Sd  are  found  to  fall  into  a 
frequency  curve  of  marked  asymmetry;  so  that  we  cannot  (as 
in  all  the  other  methods  here  given)  take  the  minuj  values 
of  R  as  representing  so  much  inverse  correlation.  This  defect 
could  be  remedied  mathematically;  but  there  are  also  other 
respects  iu  which  this  side  of  the  frequency  curve  appears  un- 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  so  that  it  is  better  to  treat  every  cor- 

*Tbi«  formal*  becomes  slightly  incorrect,  whenever  two  or  more 
iBdi*iduftlt  *re  bracketed  aa  having  precisely  the  same  rank  ;  bat  the 
consequent  error  is  uiually  too  small  to  be  worth  considering. 
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relation  as  positive  (which  can  always  be  done  by.  if  necessary, 
inverting  the  order  of  one  of  the  series). 

Finally,  this  value  R  is  not  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
"r"  fonnd  by  all  the  other  methods,  but  for  chance  distribn- 
tiona  appears  =  */^ ^  go  far,  the  proof  of  tbis  relation  is  only 
empirical,  but  it  rests  oa  a  large  number  of  cases  taken,  how- 
ever, only  between  0.20  atu!  0.60.  If  it  be  accepted  r  can  at 
once  be  found  from  the  following  table: 

R     0.05  o.io  0.20  0.30  040  0.50  0.60  0.70  0.80  0.90   I 
r      0.13  0.22  0.34  0.44  0.54  0.63  0.71   0.79  0.86  0.93   I 


PAItT  II. 

Correction  op  *'Systhmatic  Dbviatioks." 

1.     Systematic  Deviations  Generally. 

In  the  first  part,  we  have  seen  that  any  correlational  experi- 
ments, however  extensive,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  "sample" 
out  of  the  immense  reality,  and  will  consequently  present  a 
certain  amount  of  accidental  deviation  from  the  real  general 
tendency;  we  have  further  seen  that  this  accidental  deviation 
is  measurable  by  the  "probable  error,"  whose  determination, 
therefore,  becomes  an  indispensable  requisite  to  all  serious 
research. 

But  now  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  from  Scylla  into  Charyb- 
dis.  For  after  laboriously  compiling  sufficient  cases  and 
conscientiously  determining  the  probable  error,  there  exists  a 
very  humau  tendency  to  cease  from  labor  and  inwardly  rejoice 
at  having  thus  risen  from  common  fallacious  argument  to  the 
serene  certainty  of  mathematics.  But  whether  or  not  such 
complacency  may  be  justifiable  in  pure  statistical  inquiry,  it  is 
at  any  rate  altogether  premature  in  the  kind  of  research  that 
we  are  at  present  contemplating;  we  are  not  dealing  with  sta- 
tistics, but  with  a  line  of  work  so  fundamentally  different,  that 
it  may  be  aptly  distinguished  by  the  term  of  "statisticoids." 
Here  the  accidental  deviation  is  not  the  sole  one,  nor  even  the 
most  momentous;  there  are  many  other  enemies  who  are  un- 
moved by  the  most  formidable  array  of  figures.  These  consist 
in  such  deviations  as,  instead  of  merely  being  balanced  imper- 
fectly, lie  wholly  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  As  in  ordinarj* 
measurements,  so  too  in  correlation,  wc  may  speak,  not  only 
of  "accidental,"  "variable,"  or  "compensating"  inaccura- 
cies, but  also  of  "systematic,"  "constant,"  or  "non-compen- 
sating "  ones. 

These  systematic  deviations  are  of  very  varied  nature,  the 
most  insidious  being,  as  usual,  self-suggestion.  To  take,  for 
instance,  one  of  our  recent  examples,  suppose  that  we  have 
applied  the  Griessbacb  test  to  a  number  of  children  before  and 
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after  their  lessoas,  and  have  found  the  desired  correlation  be- 
tween fatigue  and  cutaneous  iusensitivity,  it  still  retnaios  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  executed  our 
tests  entirely  without  favor  or  aSectlon;  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  a  series  of  sensory  thresholds  without 
some  general  tendency,  either  to  bring  them  towards  the 
desired  shape,  or  else — endeavoring  to  escape  such  bias — to 
force  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  convince  others  of 
our  impartiality  may  be  harder  still.  Even  this  sort  of  devia- 
tion is  to  be  remedied  by  our  proposed  exact  method  of  pro- 
cedure, for  by  it  we  obtain  perfectly  definite  results  which  any 
impartial  experimenters  may  positively  corroborate  or  refute. 

2.     "Attenuation"  by  Errors. 

From  page  74  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  correlation  does  not 
simply  depend  ou  the  amount  of  concording  factors  in  the  two 
compared  series,  but  solely  on  the  proportion  between  these 
concording  elements  on  the  one  hand  and  the  discording  ones 
on  the  other.  In  our  example,  it  did  not  matter  whether  A 
and  B  each  had  one  pound  or  a  thousand  potmds  in  the  com- 
mon funds,  but  only  whether  the  amount  was  a  small  or  large 
fraction  of  their  whole  incomes.  If  ihe  discordance,  i  —  x,  be 
nil,  then  the  concordance,  x,  is  thereby  perfect,  that  is,  =  i; 
and  if  the  influence  of  the  discordant  elements  be  sufficiently 
increased,  then  any  concordance  will  eventually  become  infi- 
nitely small. 

To  consider  a  still  more  concrete  example,  suppose  three 
balls  to  be  rolled  along  a  well-kept  lawn  ;  then  the  various  dis- 
tances they  go  will  be  almost  perfectly  correlated  to  the  various 
forces  with  which  they  were  Impelled.  But  let  these  balls  be 
cast  with  the  same  inequalities  of  force  down  a  rough  moun- 
tain side :  then  the  respectivi:  distances  eventually  attained 
will  have  but  faint  correspondence  to  the  respective  original 
momenta.* 

Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  here  the  accidental  deviations  have 
a  new  consequence  simultaneous  with,  but  quite  distinct  from, 
that  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  For  there,  they  impartially 
augmented  and  diminished  the  correlation,  tending  in  a  pro- 
longed series  to  always  more  and  more  perfectly  counterbalance 
one  another;  and  in  ordinary  measurements,  this  is  their  sole 
result.  Hut  here  in  correlations,  they  also  have  this  new  effect 
which  is  always  jn  the  direction  of  "attenuating" '  the  apparent 
oorrespondenCT  amLghnae  amftant,  depending  solely  on  the 
fflre  of  the"rai3d!e  error,  cannot  be  in  the  least  eliminated  by 

1  This  fact  has  alreidy  been  matheniRticallj  expresflcd  In  the  last 
chapter  by  the  value  of  correlation  betwecu  two  scries  being  propor- 
tional (ioversely)  to  the  value  of  the  middle  deviationa  innide  the 
series  (see  p.  86}. 
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any  prolongation  of  the  series.     The  deviation  has  thus  become 
general  or  "systematic." 

Now.  suppose  tliat  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  correspondence 
between  a  series  of  values,  p,  and  another  series,  q.  By  prac- 
tical observation  we  evidently  do  not  obtain  the  true  objective 
values,  p  and  q,  but  only  approximations  which  we  will  call  p' 
and  q'.  Obviously,  p'  is  less  closely  connected  with  q',  than  is 
p  with  q,  for  the  first  pair  only  correspond  at  all  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  second  pair;  the  real  correspondence  between 
p  and  q.  shortly  r__,  has  been  "attenuated"  into  r_._/. 

,        P*l  P  °  . 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  attenuation,  and  thereby  dis- 
cover the  true  correlation,  it  appears  necessary  to  make  two  or 
more  independent  series  of  observations  of  both  p  and  q.     Then, 


pq 


p'p'-Vq' 


where  r./  >  ■=:■  the  mean  of  the  correlations  between  each  series 
^         of  values  obtained  for  p  with  each  series  ob- 
tained for  q. 

T_r_'  =  the  average  correlation  between  one  and  another 
'^^        of  these  several  independently  obtained  series  of 
values  for  p. 


and 


T-i-f  =  the  same  as  regards  q. 


r        =  the  required  real  correlation  between  the  true 
objective  values  of  p  and  q. 

Thus,  if  for  each  characteristic  two  such  independent  series 
of  observations  be  made,  say  p,  p,  q,  and  qj,  then  the  true 


'pq    = 


'^Piqi  "*"  ''piqi  "*"  ''paqi  "*"  ^p»qa 


*^('P.P.X 


'q.q.> 


Should  circumstances  happen  to  render,  say,  p,,  much  more 
accurate  than  p,,  then  the  correlations  involving  p^  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  those  involving  p^  In  such  case, 
the  numerator  of  the  above  fraction  must  be  formed  by  the 
geometrical  instead  of  by  the  arithmetical  meau;  hereby  the 
accidental  errors  of  the  respective  observations  cease  to  elimi- 
nate one  another  and  therefore  double  their'fiualinQueuce:  they 
also  introduce  an  undue  diminution  of  the  fraction.' 

In  some  exceptional  and  principally  very  theoretical  cases,  it 
may  happen  that  either  of  th^  actual  measurements,  say  p'l  U 

*By  »u  itiTcrsion  of  the  above  formula,  the  correlation  between  two 
■eriet  r>(  observations  wilt  be  foutid  ■  nscftil  measare  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  observationa. 
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connected  with  q'  (or  q)  quite  independently  of  p  or  any  other 
link  common  to  p'j.     Then,  the  correlation  r  .  ,  will  be  to  that 

extent  increased  without  any  proportional  increase  in  i"p'p'; 

hence  our  above  formula  will  fallaciously  present  too  large  a 
value. 

A  j^reater  practical  difficulty  »  that  of  obtaining  two  series 
sufficiently  independent  of  one  another.  For  many  errors 
are  likely  to  repeat  themselves;  even  two  separate  observers 
are  generally,  to  some  extent,  warped  by  the  same  influences; 
we  are  all  imposed  on  by,  not  only  the  "Idola  Specus."  but 
also  the  "Idola  Tribus"  and  the  ''Idola  Fori."  In  such  case, 
the  above  formula  is  still  valid,  only  its  correction  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough, — a  fallacy  at  any  rate  on  the  right  side. 

An  actual  instance  will  best  show  the  urgent  necessity  of 
correcting  this  attenuation.  In  a  correlation  between  two 
events,  say  P  and  Q,  I  obtained  three  independent  observations 
both  of  P  and  of  Q.  The  average  correlation  for  those  of  P 
with  those  for  Q  was  0.38  (=  Vq');  tlie  average  correlation 

of  those  for  P  with  one  another  was  o.  58  { =  r  »^ ) ;  the  same 

for  Q   was  0.22    (^  ""n'q')-     Therefore,    the  correspondence 

between  the  real  events,  P  and  Q,  comes  by  reckoning  to 

0.38 
■/  — -^^ — = —    =  approximately  i ;  so  that  the  correspondence, 

instead  of  being  merely  0.38,  appeared  to  be  absolute  and  com- 
plete. 

Attenuation  by  errors  can  also  be  corrected  in  another  man- 
oer,  which  has  thegreatadvantageofanjatjep^ndeut  empirical 
basis,  and  therefore  of  not  being  subject  to  either  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  fallacies  besetting  the  other  method.  Hence, 
when  the  results  coincide  both  ways,  the  fallacies  in  question 
may  thereby  lie  con:>idered  as  di.sproved,  for  it  is  ver>'  unlikely 
that  they  should  both  be  present  and  in  such  proportions  as  to 
exactly  cancel  one  another.  In  this  method,  instead  of  directly 
employing  the  values  p,  p^  p^,  etc.,  we  amalgamate  them  into 
a  single  list;  by  this  means  we  dearly  eliminate  some  portion 
of  the  individual  observational  errors,  and  thereby  we  cause 
any  really  cxistiug  correspondence  to  reveal  itself  in  greater 
completeness.  Now,  this  increase  in  correlation  from  this  par- 
tial climiuation  of  errors  will  furnish  a  measure  of  the  increase 
to  be  expected  from  an  entire  elimination  of  errors.  Assuming 
the  mean  error  to  be  inversely  proportional  both  to  this  in- 
crease in  the  correlation  and  to  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  lists  amalgamated,  the  relation  will  be: 


V, 


pq  =  I 


'nn- V'q''  ~ ' 


^mn  —  1 


P'q' 
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where  m  and  n  =  the  number  of  independent  gradings  for  p 
and  q  respectively, 

r_»  »  =  the  mean  correlation  between  the  various 
"  "  gradings  for  p  and  those  for  q. 

and  i'n"a''  ^^  ^^^  correlation  of  the  amalgamated  series 
for  p  with  the  amalgamated  series  for  q. 

In  the  above  quoted  instance,  the  three  observations  for 
series  P  were  amalgamated  into  a  single  list,  and  similarly 
those  for  series  Q.  Upon  this  being  done,  the  two  amalgama- 
ted lists  now  presented  a  correlation  with  one  another  of  no 
less  than  0.66  (^  '■n"Q")'     Thus  by  this  mode  of  reckoning, 

the  real  correspondence  became 

*^^><3X  0.66  — 0.38 

=     — ;-.         ^  once  more  approximately  1 , 

V3X3— I 
so  that  this  way  also  the  correspondence  advanced  from  o.  38  to 
absolute  completeness. 

If  more  than  two  independent  series  of  observations  are 
available,  we  may  acquire  additional  evidence  by  trying  the 
effect  of  partial  amalgamation.  Instead  of  throwing  all  our 
obtained  values  together,  we  may  form  a  set  of  smaller  combi- 
nations for  each  of  the  two  compared  characteristics,  and  then 
see  the  mean  correlation  between  one  set  and  the  other.  In 
our  above  instance  instead  of  summarily  considering  p'j  p',  p',, 
we  can  have  p'j  p'j,  p'l  p'j,  and  p',  p',,  and  find  out  their 
mean  correlation  with  similar  values  for  q.  This  works  out 
actually  to  0.55.     Hence 


■■pq     =     V2X2X0.55— 038 


:=  approximately  x. 


2X2  —  1 

Thus,  again,  by  this  third  way,  where  both  terms  are  the  mean 
of  9  observed  correlational  values,  the  correspondence  once 
more  rises  &om  the  apparent  0.38  to  the  real  i.' 

3.     Limits  of  Associative  Problems. 

We  have  seen  that  "the  length  of  the  arm  is  said  to  be  cor- 
related with  that  of  the  leg,  because  a  person  with  a  long  ann 
has  usually  a  long  leg  and  conversely;  "  also  that  this  corre- 
lation is  de&ned  mathematically  by  any  constant  which  deter- 

*The  rxactoess  of  the  comcijence  between  the  two  niethcHis  of  cor- 
rection is  in  the  above  Instance  neither  greater  nor  less  than  (tenerally 
occurs  in  practice.  It  was  stOKlcd  out,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
formnls  still  hold  perfectly  good  even  for  sncb  an  enormous  rise  as 
from  0.38  to  1.  The  possibility  ol  sach  a  rise  is  due  to  the  unusnal 
conditions  of  the  experiment  in  question,  whereby  the  three  obserra- 
tioDS  of  the  same  objective  series  presented  the  eztraordiuarity  small 
iDter-cor relation  of  0.32. 
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mines  the  fanction  of  any  definite  size  of  arm  to  the  mean  of 
the  sizes  of  the  corresponding  tegs.  These  terms,  taken  literally, 
arc  very  wide  reaching  and  express  what  we  will  call  the  '  'uni- 
versal "  correlation  between  the  two  organs. 

But  evidently  not  the  most  painstaking  investigation  can 
possibly  secure  any  adequately  representative  sample  for  such 
universal  correlations,  even  in  the  simple  case  of  arms  and  legs. 
To  begin  with,  they  would  have  to  be  equally  derived  from 
every  stage  of  growth,  including  all  the  prenatal  period ;  since 
this  is  the  most  influential  of  all  causes  of  variation  in  size.  In 
the  next  place,  they  would  have  to  come  from  every  historical 
epoch,  containing  their  fair  proportion  of  big  Cro-Maguons, 
litlle  Furfoozers,  etc.  Further,  they  must  impartially  include 
everj*  living  race,  from  the  great  Patagonians  to  the  diminutive 
M'Kabbas;  also  every  social  class,  from  the  tall  aristocrats  to 
the  under-sized  slummers. 

Practically,  then,  the  universal  correlation,  even  if  desirable, 
is  quite  inaccessible.  We  are  forced  to  successively  introduce 
a  large  number  of  restrictions:  the  sample  iscon&ned  to  adults, 
to  moderus.  to  some  parlicular  country,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  word, 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  a  special  correlation. 

When  we  proceed  to  more  narrowly  consider  these  restric- 
tions, it  soon  becomes  clear  that  tbey  are  far  from  being  really 
detrimental.  For  every  serious  investigation  will  be  foand  to 
be  directed,  however  vaguely  and  unconsciously,  by  some  hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  causes  both  of  the  correspondence  and  of  the 
digression  therefrom  (see  page  74).  This  hypothesis  will  de- 
termine a  particular  system  of  restrictions,  such  as  to  set  the 
correspondence  in  the  most  signiScant  relief. 

But  from  these  restrictions  will  at  the  same  time  proceed 
several  kinds  of  gfrave  errors.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  re- 
strictions are  not  explicitly  recognized,  they  often  are  not 
carried  out  in  a  manner  scientifically  profitable:  then,  the  re- 
sult, however  true,  may  nevertheless  be  trivial  and  unsugges- 
tive.  For  instance,  a  series  of  experiments  was  recently  exe- 
cuted by  one  of  our  best  known  psychologists  and  ended — to 
his  apparent  satisfaction — in  showing  that  some  children's 
school-order  was  largely  correlated  with  their  height,  weight, 
and  strength.  As.  however,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  variatious  due  to  difference  of  age,  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  as  children  grow  older  they 
both  get  bigger  and  go  up  in  the  school!  Such  explanation 
turned  out  in  fact  to  probably  be  the  true  and  sufficient  one. 

The  next  fault  to  be  feared  is  equivocality.  For  even  if  the 
controlling  under-thought  be  good,  yet  its  indistinctuess  in  the 
mind  of  the  experimenter  causes  the  restriction  to  be  carried 
out  so  nnsystematically,  that  the  results  inevitably  become  am- 
biguous and  fruitless. 
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The  last  is  that,  even  with  the  dearest  purpose,  this  speciali- 
zation of  the  correlation  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
execute  successfully.  Only  by  a  profound  knowledKe  of  the 
many  factors  involved,  can  we  at  all  adequately  exclude  those 
irrelevant  to  our  main  intention. 

Now,  all  such  elements  in  a  correlation  as  are  foreign  to  the 
investigator's  explicit  or  implicit  purpose  will,  like  the  atten- 
nating  errors,  constitute  impurities  in  it  and  will  quantitatively 
falsify  its  apparent  amount.  This  will  chiefiy  happen  in  two 
waya. 

4,.     "Constriction"  and  "Dilation." 

Any  correlation  of  either  of  the  considered  characteristics 
will  have  been  admitted  irrelevantly,  if  it  has  supervened  irre- 
spectively of  the  original  definition  of  the  correspondence  to  be 
investigated.  The  variations  are  thereby  illegitimately  con- 
Strmined  to  follow  some  irrelevant  direction  so  that  (as  in  the 
caae  of  Attenuation)  they  no  longer  possess  full  amplitude  of 
poMrfble  correlation  in  the  investigated  direction;  the  maximum 
^srtead  of  being  i  will  be  only  a  firaclion,  and  all  the  lesser  de- 
gteei  of  corre-spon deuce  will  be  similarly  affected;  such  a  falsi- 
fication may  be  called  "constriction."  Much  more  rarely,  the 
ooovenK  or  "dilation"  will  occur,  by  correlations  being  irrele- 
vantly occluded.  The  disturbance  is  measurable  by  the  follow- 
ing relation: 

-     _  ^pq 

where  r*--  =  the  apparent  correlation  of  p  and  q.  the  two 

variables  to  be  compared, 
r      =  the  correlation  of  one  of  the  above  variables  with 

a  third  and  irrelevantly  admitted  variable  v. 

aiul       r--  =  the  re&l  correlation  between  p  and  q,  afler  com- 

pcnMting  for  the  Illegitimate  influence  of  v. 
fiboald  any  further  irrelevant  correlation,  say  r__  be  ad- 

pw, 


*       '  pv       *  pw 
Ih  Uh;  ftvcroc  caae  of  "dilatiou," 

pq         pq*  pv    "^pw 

TImw  Crffniulfe  will  be  coaily  seen  to  be  at  once  derivable 
frfrffi  fh«  rtUllouiMtAltd  on  pages  74  and  75.     Small,  irrelevant 
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variations  evidently  do  not  a£fect  the  result  iu  any  sensible 
degree,  while  large  ones  are  capable  of  revolutiouizing  it. 

The  following  is  an  actual  illustration  of  this  coustriction. 
I  was  investigating  the  correspondence  between  on  the  one 
hand  intelligence  at  school  lessons  and  on  the  other  the  faculty 
of  discriminating  musical  pitch.  The  correlation  proved  to  be 
0-49.  But,  upon  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  more  than  half  of 
the  children  took  lessons  in  music  and  therefore  enjoyed  axti&- 
dal  training  as  regards  pitch;  here,  then,  was  a  powerful  cause 
of  variation  additional  and  quite  irrelevant  to  the  research, 
which  dealt  with  the  correspondence  between  the  two  natural 
faculties.  When  this  disturbant  had  once  been  detected,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  eliminating  its  iuQuence  by  the  above 
formula;  the  correspondence  between  pitch  discrimination  and 
music  lessons  was  measured  at  o.6i;  so  that  the  true  required 
correlation  became 


0.49 


Vi  —  o.6t' 


^0.62. 


In  this  particular  case,  the  more  desirable  course  was  open 
of  eliminating  the  constriction,  pradically,  by  confining  the 
experiment  to  those  children  who  were  learning  music  and 
therefore  were  on  a  sufficient  equality  as  regards  the  training. 
The  correlation  then  gained  in  this  purely  empirical  way  exactly 
coiucided  with  the  former  result^  being  again  0.62. 

5.     "Distortion." 

Whereas  Attenuation  and  Constriction  have  wholly  tended 
to  reduce  the  apparent  correlation,  and  Dilation  to  enlarge  it, 
we  now  come  to  a  third  kind  of  impurity  that  may  equally  well 
reduce  or  enlarge.  Its  effect  is  thus  analogous  to  the  first  con- 
sequence of  accidental  errors  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  but,  uuUke  the  latter,  this  Distortion  does  not  in  the 
least  tend  to  eliminate  itself  in  the  longest  series  of  observations. 

Distortion  occurs  whenever  the  two  series  to  be  compared 
together  both  correspond  to  any  appreciable  degree  with  the 
same  third  irrelevant  variant.  In  this  case,  the  relation  is 
given  by 


'pq  = 


^pq       V 


rqv 


C) 


H^-V^  (i-x^v) 


where  r*      —  the  apparent  correlation  between  p  and  q,  the 
•^        two  characteristics  to  be  compared. 


'pv 


and  r. 


qv 


=  the  correlations  of  p  and  q  with  some 
third  and  perturbing  variable  v. 


'This  ftHtue  formula  b&s  already  been  arrived  at,  though  along  a 
TCtT  different  roate.  by  Yale.    Sec  Proc.  R.  S.  L.,  Vol.  LX. 
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and      r      =  the  required  real  correlation  between  p  and  q. 
*^       after  compensating  for  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  V. 

Should  the  common  correspondence  with  v  have  been  irrele- 
vantly excluded  instead  of  admitted,  the  relation  becomes 


—  r*. 


^(1— r«, 


pv>  ('— ^qv)"*"  W 


'M     *  pq" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  investigation  above  alluded  to,  but 
in  another  school,  the  correlation  between  school  intelligence 
and  discrimination  of  pitch  turned  out  to  be — 0.25,  so  that  ap- 
parently not  the  cleverer  but  the  stupider  children  could  dis- 
criminate best!  But  now  it  was  observed  that  a  superiority  in 
discrimination  had  been  shown  by  the  older  children,  amount- 
ing to  a  correlation  of  0.55;  while,  for  a  then  unknown  reason, 
the  schoolmaster's  estimate  of  intelligence  had  shown  a  very 
marked  (though  uuconscious)  partiality  for  the  younger  ones, 
amounting  to  a  correlation  of  o.  65.  Hence,  the  true  correlation 
reckoned  out  to       — 0.25  — 0.55  X  ( — 065) 

'^(1-0.55*)  (I-  [-0.65]') 
^-\-  o.ty.     This  latter  low  but  direct  correlation  was  —  under 
the  particular  ctrcum.stances  of  the  experiment  —  unquestion- 
ably about  correct;  so  that  the  one  originally  observed  of  = 
-0.25  would  have  been  entirely  misleading. 

6.     Criticism  of  Prevalent  Working  Methods. 

So  far,  our  illustration  of  systematic  deviation  has  been  con- 
fined to  instances  taken  from  personal  experience.  But  it 
might  perhaps  be  thought  that  other  workers  avoid  such  per- 
versions of  fact  by  the  simpler  method  of  common  sense.  Un- 
fortunately, such  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  the  case ; 
not  once,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  partial  associa- 
tion between  two  psychological  events  beeu  determined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  any  good  evidential  value— these  are  strong 
terms,  but,  I  think,  hardly  exaggerated. 

Psychologists,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  never  seem  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  work  being  carried 
on  since  1886  by  the  Galton- Pearson  school.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  they  do  not  even  attain  to  the  first  fundamental 
requisite  of  correlation,  namely,  a  precise  quantitative  expres- 
sion. Many  have,  indeed,  taken  great  pains  in  the  matter  and 
have  constructed  arrays  of  complicated  numerical  tables ;  but 
when  we  succeed  in  orienting  ourselves  in  the  somewhat  be- 
wildering assemblage  of  figures,  we  generally  find  that  they 
have  omitted  precisely  the  few  facts  which  are  essential,  so 
that  wc  cannot  even  work  out  the  correlation  for  ourselves. 

This  lack  of  quantitative  expression  eutails  far  more  than 
merely  diminished  exactitude.     For,  in  consequence,  the  ex- 
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perimenters  bare  been  anable  to  estimate  their  own  results  at 
■U  correctly;  some  have  believed  themselves  to  demonstrate  an 
entire  absence  of  correspondence,  when  the  latter  has  really 
been  quite  considerable ;  whereas  others  have  presented  to  the 
public  as  a  high  correlation  what  has  really  been  very  small 
and  often  well  within  the  limits  of  mere  accidental  coincidence; 
these  limits  they  have  had  no  means  of  determining,  and  more- 
over their  data  were  usually  obtained  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  unnecessarily  large. 

Seeing,  thus,  that  even  the  elementary  requirements  of  good 
correlational  work  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
have  been  so  generally  deficient,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  more  advanced  refinements  of  procedure  discussed  in 
the  second  part  have  been  almost  wholly  unregarded ;  so  that 
the  final  results  are  saturated  and  falsified  with  everj*  descrip- 
tion of  impurity.  In  this  respect,  unfortunately,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  hold  up  even  the  Galton- Pearson  school  as  a  model 
to  be  imitated.  The  latter  must  now  perform  the  very  di6Ferent 
office  of  saving  us  from  detailed  criticism  of  inferior  work,  by 
enabling  ns  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  defect  perme- 
ates and  vitiates  even  the  best  existent  correlational  research. 

As  example,  we  will  take  Pearson's  chief  line  of  investiga- 
tion, Collateral  Heredity,  at  that  point  where  it  comes  into 
closest  contact  with  our  owu  topic.  Psychology.  Since  1898 
he  has,  with  government  sanction  and  assistance,  been  collect- 
ing a  vast  number  of  data  as  to  the  amount  of  correspondence 
existing  between  brothers.  A  preliminary  calculation,  based 
in  each  case  upon  800  to  1,000  pairs,  led,  in  1901,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  momentous  results : 

COKlTICIItNTS  OP   CoUJLTJiRAL,   HkRBDITY. 

Correiatian  of  Pairs  of  Brothers. 
Physical  Charactehs.  Mrktai,  CHAJucTRms. 


(School  OtMerratioas.) 


(Pfttnily  Mesinrements.) 

Statnre 
Pore*rm 
Span 
Bye-color 

(School  Obfervatlons.) 

Cephalic  index 

Hair-color 

Health 

Mean 


Dealing  with  the  means  for  physical  and  mental  characters, 
we  are  forced  to  the  perfectly   definite  conclusion,  ifuU  the 
jouRNAi.— 7 


0.5107 

Intelligence 

04S59 

0.4912 

Vivacity 

04702 

O.M94 

CoaiKientionstieas 

0.3909 

0.5169 

Popularity 

O.SQ44 

«.) 

Temper 

0.506S 

Sel  f -coDscionsDeu 

o-WS 

04861 

Shynesa 

0.52S1 

0.545a 

0.5203 

Meas 

0.5171 

0.5*14 
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mental  characters  in  man  are  inherited  in  precisely  (he  same  man- 
ner  as  the  physical}  Our  mental  and  moral  nature  is,  quite  a3 
much  as  our  physical  nature,  the  outcome  of  liereditary  factors. 
Now.  let  us  consider  how  these  coefEcients  of  correlation  will 
be  affected  by  our  ''systematic  deviations."  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  "Attenuation"  by  errors;  since  it  evidently  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  schoolmasters'  judgments  as  to  conscien- 
tiousness, temper,  etc.,  are  absolutely  infallible.  On  page  90, 
it  has  been  shown  that  deviation  from  this  source  may  be  esti> 
mated  by  the  following  formula; 


Vq' 


'pq 


=  V7 


'■r. 


py-qq- 

To  ascertain  r  *  .  and  Tq/q'.  I  am  aware  of  00  precise  data  be- 
yond that  found  in  some  experiments  of  my  own,  where  the 
independent  intellectual  gradings  for  the  same  series  of  sub* 
jects  correlated  with  one  another  on  an  average  to  the  amount 
of  0.64.  As  on  other  occasions  very  competent  persons  have 
estimated  this  to  be  as  much  as  should  be  expected,  and  as 
intelligence  is  about  the  most  easily  gradable  of  all  the  mental 
qualities  mentioned  by  Pearson,  there  is  so  far  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  "great  number  of  masters  and  mistresses"  did 
on  the  whole  any  better.  Hence,  even  i/  we  could  assume  that 
the  mistakes  in  estimating  one  brother  were  independent  of  the 
mistakes  in  estimating  the  other,  theu  the  true  correlation 

would  be  about,  not  0.5172,  but        .  '-^  '  __  ^j  g^    ^^^ 

V0.64.  X  0.64  '     ' 

extent  of  difference  that  seriously  modifies  our  impression  of 
exactitude  from  all  these  coefficients  to  four  places  of  decimals. 
When  we  further  consider  that  each  of  these  physical  and  men- 
tal characteristics  will  have  quite  a  different  amount  of  such 
error  (in  the  former,  this  being  probably  quite  insignificant), 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence announced  between  physical  and  mental  heredity  can 
hardly  be  more  than  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  irrelevant  correlation,  and  take  for 
our  theme  postnatal  accidents  connected  on  the  one  side  with 
brotherhood  and  on  the  other  with  the  mental  qualities.  Pear- 
son's primary  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  corre- 
lation as  "universal"  as  possible,  and  in  one  place  he  expressly 
mentions  that  education  is  among  the  causes  contributory  to 
variation.  Hence,  he  is  no  more  than  consistent,  in  that  he 
forms  his  correlation  without  regard  to  the  £act  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  brothers'  "conscientiousness,"  "popti- 

^The  italics  are  Pearson's. 
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larity,"  etc.,  must  be  in  great  measure  due  1.0  their  coming 
under  the  same  home  influences.  But  such  a  correlation  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  scientifically  valuable.  For  we  do  not 
really  know  anything  precise  about  the  assimilating  effects  of 
heredity,  when  our  observed  correspondence  is  perhaps  chiefly 
due  to  the  brothers  having  been  similarly  brought  up  —  or 
even  to  such  accidents  as  their  being  equally  well  dressed  and 
having  the  same  amount  of  hampers  and  poctet-money.  Still 
less  can  we,  then,  fairly  compare  such  a  result  with  that  obtained 
from  physical  measurements,  where  common  home  life  has 
little  or  no  effect.  The  factor  of  post-natal  accidents,  therefore, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  irrelevant,  and  consequently  the  co- 
eflBcients  of  correlation  must  be  taken  as  hopelessly  "distorted." 

But  even  consistence  cannot  be  upheld  throughout  the  matter. 
For  though  the  effect  of  post-natal  life  has  thus  been  admitted 
with  regard  to  education  at  home,  it  has  perforce  been  excluded 
as  regards  public  education.  For  only  those  brothers  have 
been  compared  together  who  are  at  the  same  school;  the  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation  would  certainly  diminish  if  those  also 
could  be  included  who  are  living  in  a  totally  different  manner, 
have  gone  to  sea,  etc.  The  correlations  are  therefore  also 
illegitimately  "dilated." 

If  this  work  of  Pearson  has  thus  been  singled  out  for  criti- 
cism, it  is  certainly  from  no  desire  to  undervalue  it.  The  above 
and  any  other  systematic  errors  are  eventually  capable  of  ade- 
quate elimination,  and  this  article  has  itself,  it  is  hoped,  been 
of  some  use  towards  that  purpose.  Such  correction  will  no 
donbt  neces-sitate  an  immense  amount  of  further  investigation 
and  labor,  but  in  the  end  his  results  will  acquire  all  their  proper 
validity.  My  present  object  is  only  to  guard  against  premature 
conclusions  and  to  point  out  the  urgent  need  of  still  further 
improving  the  exi^iting  methodics  of  correlational  work,  a 
method  of  investigation  which  he  himself  has  so  largely  helped 
to  create  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  carrying  light  into  im- 
mense regions  hitherto  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  irresponsible 
speculation.  The  fundamental  difference  between  bis  proced- 
ure and  that  here  recommended,  is  that  be  seeks  large  natural 
samples  of  any  existing  series  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  be 
treated  mathematically;  whereas  here  smaller  samples  are 
deemed  sufficient,  but  they  are  required  to  beartificiallyselected, 
ordered,  and  corrected  into  full  scientific  significance.  His 
methods  are  those  of  pure  stati-stics;  those  inculcated  here  may 
be  more  aptly  termed  "statisticoids. " 

7.     Nanibcr  of  Cases  Desirable  for  an  Experiment. 

This  leads  us  to  the  important  question,  as  to  how  many 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  collect  for  a  single  series  of  experiments. 
In  actual  practice,  the  greatest  diversity  has  been  apparent  in 
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this  respect;  many  have  thought  to  sufficiently  establish  im- 
portant correlations  with  less  than  ten  experiraental  subjects, 
while  others  have  thought  it  necessary  lo  gather  together  at 
least  over  a  thousand. 

Now,  a  scrips  of  experiments  is  a  very  limited  extract,  whose 
disposition  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  immense  remainder.  Other  things  equal,  then,  the 
larger  the  sample^  the  greater  its  evidential  value  and  the  less 
chance  of  a  mere  occasional  coincidence  being  mistaken  for  the 
permanent  universal  tendency. 

This  danger  of  accidental  deviation  has  been  discussed  in  the 
first  part  and  there  shown  to  be  striclly  measurable  by  the 
"probable  error."  We  there  saw,  also,  that  this  danger  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated  by  any  sample  however  lar^e,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  some  standard  less  rigorous  than 
absolute  certainty  as  sufficient  forall  practical  purposes;  usually, 
the  danger  of  mere  chance  coincidence  Is  considered  to  be  inap- 
preciable when  a  correlation  is  observed  as  much  as  6ve  times 
greater  than  the  probable  error,  seeing  that  mere  chance  would 
not  produce  this  once  in  a  thousand  times.  Hence,  evidently, 
the  accidental  deviation  depends,  not  only  oa  the  number  of 
cases,  but  also  on  the  largeness  of  the  really  existing  corres- 
pondence; the  more  perfect  the  latter,  the  fewer  the  cases  that 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  it  conclusively;  and  this  ten- 
dency is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  probable  error,  besides 
varying  inversely  with  "n,"  docs  so  to  a  further  extent  with 
"r"  (see  formula).  It  was  shown  in  the  same  part  that  the 
size  of  the  probable  error  also  varies  according  to  the  method 
of  calculation — and  to  such  an  extent  that  twenty  cases  treated 
in  one  of  the  ways  described  furnish  as  much  certitude  as  iSo 
in  another  more  usual  way.  If  the  common  trifold  classification 
be  adopted,  an  even  greater  number  is  required  to  effect  the 
same  purpose;  and  if  the  correlation  be  not  calculated  qnanti- 
tatively  at  all,  but  instead  be  presented  in  the  customary  fashion 
to  the  reader's  general  impression,  then  no  number  of  cases 
whatever  appear  sufficient  to  give  reasonable  guarantee  of  proof. 

While  thus  the  number  of  subjects  is  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  factor  in  diminishing  even  the  accidental  deviation  //  has 
no  effect  whatever  upoJt  the  far  more  formidable  systematic  devia- 
tion, except  that  it  indirectly  leads  to  an  enormous  augmenta- 
tion thereof.  When  we  are  taking  great  pains  to  be  able  to 
show  upon  paper  an  imposing  uumbtr  uf  cases  and  a  diiuiiiuttve 
probable  error,  we  arc  in  the  self  same  process  most  likely  in- 
troducing a  systematic  deviation  twenty  times  greater. 

From  all  this,  we  may  gather  that  the  number  of  cases  should 
be  determined  by  the  simple  principle,  that  the  measurements 
to  be  aggregated  together  should  have  their  error  brought  to 
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the  same  generai order  of  magnitude.  An  astronomical  chronom- 
eter, with  spring-detent  escapement,  is  not  the  best  travelling 
clock;  nor  is  there  any  real  advantage  in  graving  upon  a  mile- 
stone (as  has  actually  been  done  by  an  infatuated  mathemati- 
cian!) the  distance  to  the  nearest  village  in  metres  to  three 
decimal  places.  Now,  the  present  stage  of  Correlational  Psy- 
chology is  one  of  pioneering;  and,  instead  of  a  few  unwieldy 
experiments,  we  require  a  large  number  of  small  ones  carefully 
carried  out  under  varied  and  well  considered  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  probable  error  must  be  kept  down 
to  limits  at  any  rate  small  enough  for  the  particular  object  of 
Investigation  to  be  proved.  For  such  a  purpose  a  probable 
error  may  at  present  be  admitted  without  mudi  hesitation  up 
to  about  0.05;  so  that,  by  adopting  the  method  of  calculation 
recommended,  two  to  three  dozen  subjects  should  be  sufficient 
fiw  most  purposes.  The  precision  can  always  be  augmented 
subsequently,  by  carrying  out  similar  experiments  under  simi- 
lar conditions  and  then  taking  averages.  Only  af^er  a  long 
preliminary  exploration  of  this  rougher  sort,  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  effectually  utilize  experiments  designed  and  executed 
from  the  very  beginning  on  a  vast  scale. 


PROFESSOR  CATTELL'S  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


By  I.  Madison  Brnti,ky,  Cornell  UniTcrsity. 


I  should  like  to  comment  on  certain  points  in  Professor 
Cattell's  recent  census  returns,  published  in  the  last  number 
of  thisy.?«rwa/.  Criticism  of  the  returns  is  difficult,  both  be- 
cause they  form  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  report  not  yet 
published,  and  because  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  cen- 
sus figures  is  cantious  and  conservative.  There  are.  however, 
two  or  three  matters  of  interpretation  upon  which  difference  of 
opinion  may,  1  believe,  fairly  be  held. 

(i)  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  too  strong  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  position  in  order  of  meiit,  as  detenuiued,  in  each  case,  by 
ten  judgments.  The  interpretation  seems  to  imply  that  the 
judges  were  individually  capable  of  making  only  gross,  not 
delicate,  discriminations  of  merit.  A  complete  concurrence, 
e.  g.,  is  represented  (position  one)  by  a  wide  gap  in  the  table. 
But  this  representation  is  just  only  if  the  gap  reappears  in  the 
individual  judgments.  Degree  of  difference  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  judges.  This  is 
simply  an  illustration.  My  point  is,  that  more  is  got  out  of  the 
average  than  the  individual  factors  warrant.  Auother  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  thing  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
assumes  equal  validity  for  all  judgments.  Now  the  admission 
is  made  that  the  judges  did  "not  possess  equal  information  or 
judgment  "  and,  also,  that  "  many  of  those  who  made  the 
arrangement  stated  that  they  had  but  little  confidence  in  its 
validity."  I  do  not  see  how.  under  Ihe.se  circum.stances,  '  va- 
lidity of  judgment"  can  be  measured,  a.s  the  author  proposes, 
by  an  m,  v.  of  individual  judgments  from  the  average  of  the 
ten  observations.  The  best  informed  and  most  judicious  ob- 
server may  have  been  just  the  one  to  vary  most  widely  firom 
the  average. 

(2)  In  grading  men  of  so  young  a  science  as  psychology,  it 
should  be  noted  that  "contributions  to  the  advancement  "  of 
the  science  (the  meaning  of  'merit'  accepted  in  the  statistics 
under  discussion)  depend  not  only  upon  age  but  upon  length 
of  service  and  upou  the  lime  at  which  reputation  is  acquired. 
M's  contributions  of  twenty-five  years  may  give  him  fourth 
place,  let  us  say,  while  N's  contributions,  covering  five  years 
(perhaps  at  a  different  stage  of  the  science),  give  him  twelfth 
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place.  It  is,  I  take  It,  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  wide  repu- 
tation in  psychology  now  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  seems  unjust,  at  all  events,  to  designate  M —  on  the  basis  of 
his  position  in  the  table— a  '  moderate  genius.'  and  N,  a  '  man 
of  talent.'  Length  of  service  and  date  of  reputation  may  have 
been  taken  into  account  by  Professor  Cattell's  judges;  I  see  no 
evidence  that  they  were. 

(3)  Similar  allowance  should  be  made  for  Table  III,  which 
gives  geographical  distribution  of  psychological  students.  In 
comparing  the  number  of  psychologists  graduated  from  various 
institutions,  we  must  take  into  account  that  one  college  or  uni- 
versity has  taught  psychology  five  years,  another,  fifteen  years; 
that  one  has  only  undergraduate  courses  in  the  subject,  another, 
graduate  courses,  as  well;  that  one  has  required  courses,  an- 
other, only  electives:  that  one  has,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
large  psychological  faculty,  another,  a  small  faculty.  These  are 
factors  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  expect  to  find  in  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  statistical  results,  but  they  are  worth 
noting,  if  only  to  show  the  limitations  to  which  the  figures  are 
subject. 

I  have  not  meant,  in  commenting  on  Professor  Cattell's 
statistics,  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  method.  I 
should  venture,  rather,  to  suggest  that  the  method  be  further 
elaborated  and  refined.  The  first  report  upon  the  returns  leads 
me  to  think  that  elaboration  and  refinement  will  make  the 
method  still  more  useful.  Subsequent  reports  may,  however, 
prove  that  the  modifications  suggested  were  already  under  con- 
sideration. 


NOCTURNAI.  EMISSIONS. 


Knowing  how  tuucb  barm  i*  often  done  to  young  men  by  the  injtl' 
dicioQi,  aay  criminal,  advice  of  young  pliysicians  and  others,  not  to 
•peak  of  the  iniquitous  advertising  quack,  and  on  the  other  hand  how 
much  good  Is  done  by  a  frank  assurance  that  the  "symptoms"  so 
often  feared  are  purely  pbysiological  and  rendered  abnormal  only  by 
morbid  introspection,  I,  with  some  natural  hesitation,  submit  thii 
article  in  the  liope  that  it  may  he  widely  read  and  may  do  iiomethiog 
toward  mitigating  a  real  social  evil. 

It  is  well  kno^^ti  to  physicians  that  a  great  deal  of  worry  and 
misery  is  caused  in  young  people  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
their  part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  regarding  sexual 
matters.  One  great  source  of  anxiety  is  nocturoal  seminal 
emissions  and  the  sexual  or  erotic  dreams  that  commonly 
accompany  them.  These  are  regarded  by  ignorant  youth  and 
parents  alike  as  a  sign  of  depravity,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  view  are  deplorable,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
Most  physicians,  and  many  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  not 
physicians  could  give  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Knowing  this,  and  finding  so  much  diversity  of  opinkm 
regarding  the  subject,  the  present  writer,  a  bachelor  who  has 
no  record  as  a  rake,  undertook  to  record  his  own  emissions — 
involuntary  of  course-*and  began  to  keep  a  record  of  them  aad 
of  such  accompanying  dreams  as  he  could  recall  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1895,  when  just  turning  thirty.  This  I  have  continued  to 
do  to  the  present  (Sept.  30,  1903),  namely  eight  years.  As  I 
know  of  no  previous  record  of  this  kind  and  scope, "^  1  think  it 
worth  publishing  for  the  information  of  the  physiologist,  the 
psychologist  and  the  physician,  and  indeed  for  all  men,  for  it 
shonld  have  an  interest  for  all  whether  married  or  iinmatried. 

I  shall  £rst  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of  emis-sions 
per  month  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  then  a  curve 
showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  number  of  emissions  per  calen- 
dar month  on  an  average. 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  emissions 
per  year  is  pretty  constant,  varyiug  between  thirty-seven  and 
fifty,  or  an   average  of  between  three  and   four   per  month 


1  While  this  article  was  printing,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing previous  articles  on  the  subject.  Perry  Coste:  Set^ual  Peri- 
odicity in  Men,  in  Ilavclock  ElHs's  Psychology  of  Sex,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
251-2615;  which  gives  average  per  year  as  37.  Kelson,  Julius:  A  Study 
0/ Dreams,  Am.  Jour,  of  Psy.,  May,  1888,  Vol.  I,  pp.  367-401  (especially 
pp.  390-40J);  which  gives  carve  of  nocturnal  emissions  ("ekbole"). 
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^^H          throughout  the  time,  except  during  the  last  year,  when  for  the         ^^^H 
^^M         nine  months  recorded  the  average  is  a  little  less.    This  falling  off         ^^^H 
^^H          may  be  due  to  the  unusual  demands  made  upon  the  system  to         ^^^H 
^^B          repair  an  injury  I  received  in  February,  which  crippled  me  for         ^^^H 
^^H          several  mouths.   The  exact  average  per  month  for  the  eight  years          ^^^| 
^^H          is  3.45.    That  is  to  say  the  writer's  normal  or  physiological  sex-          ^^^H 
^^H          tial  capacity  is  between  three  and  four  emissions  per  month.          ^^^H 
^^H          This  capacity  will  no  doubt  vary  greatly  in  diSerent  individ*         ^^^H 
^^M          uals.     In  some  it  will  be  greater,  in  others  less  than  this,  but         ^^^| 
^^m         there  is  decidedly  a  physiological  limit.    There  is  here  a  warn-         ^^^| 
^^1         ing  both  to  the  unmarried  masturbator  and  the  married  incon-         ^^^H 
^^m         tinent,  who  are  equally  foolish  and  blameworthy.                                 ^^^H 
^^M             The  average  curve  is  also  interesting  as  showing  a  spring  and         ^^^H 
^^m         summer  rise  in  the  number  of  emissions  and  a  corresponding         ^^^H 
^^H          fall,  naturally  following  upon  the  seasonal  welling  up  of  life.          ^^^H 
^^^         Such  a  seasonal   phenomenon  is  another  link  that  unites  us         ^^^H 
^^m          with  the  rest  of  organic  creation.                                                             ^^^H 
^^B             The  emissions,  besides  varying  greatly  in  amount,  are  very          ^^^H 
^^B         irregular  in  time.     The  least  interval  between  them  was  one         ^^^H 
^^H         day — not  counting  two  taking  place  the  same  night,  which         ^^^H 
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nit  very  nudy.  The  uilcifiU  oi  ooc  OKy  occurred 
M  iBaat  8.5  F"*  ogntain  of  Uw  cases.  Forty-CMK  per  cent,  took 
piscK  IS  tsKCTTab  01  ooe,  two.  tliree  or  nor  <uts,  fiftj-ntoc  per 
ecoi.  mUh  miernhoi  a  week  or  less.  Thircr  per  oeot.  took 
pliee  to  tstexrab  of  firom  eight  to  aeventees  dsT^  md  bat 
cJcTui  per  oeitt.  iritii  knger  tntemls.  Tbe  loogtsC  nteml 
liuumi  I  iiiiMJuin  wm  finty-two  dajrs.  While  both  the  unoDDt 
■ad  ibe  freqncBcy  »ecmed  to  be  inBoeiKcd  sligbtly  by  coodi- 
booft  of  temperatnze,  food,  sexual  exdtexDent.  etc. .  the  in&a* 
cnoe  ms  ooly  tesoporary  and  made  00  difieretice  io  large 
periods  of  tise.  It  has  been  said  that  arinating  will  relieve 
the  piewuie  aod  qaiet  erection.  I  gave  this  a  £air  trial  for  a 
loog  period  aod  lonod  do  difference  in  the  net  resolt.  though 
aooutimes  an  emisBion  might  be  therriiy  postponed  a  day  or 
so.  Getting  out  of  bed  and  walking  op  and  down  to  allay 
erection  was  <^  nmilarly  temporary  effect.  Illnea,  howerer, 
or  poor  condition,  as  also  over^work  and  loss  of  deep,  certainly 
tcaided  to  make  the  emissions  less  freqtient. 

The  time  at  which  the  emissions  took  place  was  generally 
in  the  early  mormDg.  Frequently  X  conkl  not  tcU  jtut  when 
they  occurred,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it  tilt  I  aw<^e.  Generally, 
however,  the  emissions  were  accompanied  by  sexoal  dreams. 
which  I  was  able  to  recall  more  or  less  dearly  and  out  of  whicA 
I  sometimes  awoke  at  the  orgasm.  Inhibition  was  very  beldom 
possible  and  never  more  than  temporary.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  emission  was  never  indaced.  I  examined  it  once 
tioder  a  microscope  and  saw  numbers  of  spermatozoa,  proving 
h  to  be  true  semen. 

The  emissions,  as  I  have  said,  were  generally  accompanied^ 
or  rather  preceded — by  dreams  of  a  more  or  less  erotic  nature. 
Needless  to  say  that  legs  and  breasts  often  &gured  prominently 
in  these  dreams,  the  other  sexual  parts,  however,  very  seldom 
and  then  they  turned  out  to  be  male  organs  in  most  cases. 
There  were  but  two  instances  of  copulation  dreamt.  Girls  and 
young  women  were  the  usual  dramatis  perstnur,  and,  curiously 
enoagh,  often  the  aggressors,  Sometime  the  face  or  faces  were 
well  known,  sometimes  only  once  .seen,  somtimes  entirely  un- 
known. The  orgasm  occurs  at  the  most  erotic  part  of  the 
dream,  the  physical  and  psychical  running  parallel.  This 
most  erotic  or  suggestive  part  of  the  dream  was  very  often 
quite  an  innocent  looking  incident  enough.  As  for  example: 
While  passing  a  strange  young  woman  overtaken  on  the  street, 
she  calls  after  me  some  question.  At  first  I  pay  no  heed,  but 
when  she  calls  again,  I  hesitate  whether  to  turn  back  and 
answer  or  not — emission.  Again,  walking  beside  a  young 
woman,  she  said,  ' '  Shall  I  take  your  arm  ? "  I  offered  it  and 
she  took  it  entwining  her  arm  around  it  and  raising  it  high — 
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emission.  I  could  feel  stronger  erection  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  a  word  was  enough,  sometimes  a  gesture. 
Once  emission  took  place  on  my  noticing  tbe  young  woman's 
diminished  finger-nails.  Another  example  of  fetichisni  was  my 
being  curionsly  attracted  in  a  dream  by  the  pretty  embroidered 
figure  on  a  tittle  girl's  dress.  As  an  illustration  of  the  strange 
metamorphoses  that  occur  in  dreams,  I  one  night  in  my  dream 
(I  had  been  observing  partridges  in  the  summer)  fell  in 
love  with  a  partridge,  which  changed  under  my  caresses  to 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  yet  retained  an  indiscribable  wild-bird 
innocence,  grace  and  charm — ^a  sort  of  Undina!  Imaginative 
writers  doubtless  owe  much  to  their  dreams,  in  which  the  im- 
agination has  such  free  play.  Sometimes  the  effort  was  made 
to  inhibit  the  tendency  to  emission,  but  this  was  very  seldom 
successful.  Occasionally  inhibition  was  due  to  the  entrance 
(in  dream  of.course)  of  a  third  person  upon  the  scene.  I  did 
not  find  that  the  position  of  the  body  in  sleep  mattered  much. 
Generally  I  was  on  my  back,  but  sometimes  on  my  side  and 
rarely  on  my  stomach.  If  I  went  to  bed  late  very  tired  or  un- 
able to  sleep  much  for  thinking,  the  usual  morning  erection 
would  generally  not  take  place.  Sometimes  the  erotic  dream  and 
emission  left  a  strained  or  tired  and  unpleasant  feeling  behind  ; 
at  other  times  I  fell  refreshed,  relieved  and  the  better  for  it. 
The  erotic  dream  and  emission  frequently  seemed  to  be  the  cli- 
max to  a  gradually  increasing  feeling  of  well-being  or  euphoria 
lasting  some  days. 

Throughout  these  years  my  health  has  continued  very  good 
with  rare  exceptions,  generally  in  spring,  when  I  have  suffered 
for  short  periods  from  tonsilitis  ;  and  my  weight  has  varied 
but  little. 


LITERATURE. 


AK  EXAMINATION  OF  HOPFDING'S  THEORY  OF  RELIGION. 


In  his  recent  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Professor  Hofi- 
dlng  inaialaius  Ibe  thesis  that  the  essence  of  religion  in  a  belief  id  the 
persistence  of  vAlue.  The  indication  of  this  thesis  in  not  by  any  means 
the  only  purpo»c  of  the  work,  allbough  it  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
it.  The  present  paper  does  not  aim  to  review  the  work  as  a  whole, 
bnt  simply  to  examine  the  meaning  and  validity  of  this  theory  of  the 
nature  of  religion. 

Thiit  faith  in  the  cooserration  of  value  constitute*  the  essence  and 
Ideal  of  all  religion,  is  a  proposition  at  once  fascinating  and  hafHing. 
It  seems  to  bring  religion  at  a  strolce  into  line  with  physics  and  its 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  At  the  !>anie  time  this  very 
parallel  makes  the  expression  a  difficult  one  to  understand.  KncrKy, 
from  the  point  of  view  ot  the  physicist,  whatever  the  metaphyseal 
may  think  of  it,  is  an  entity.  It  is  clear  enongh  what  is  meant,  when 
the  physicist  tells  ns  that  the  total  quantity  of  energy  remains  con- 
stant under  all  changes  of  form.  But  we  do  not  conceive  of  valne  as 
an  entity.  It  is  not  a  thing  but  a  quality,  and  not  even  an  objective 
quality  at  that,  but  the  quatityof  certain  things  in  their  relation  to 
beings  posse-isecl  of  an  affective  cn[i!icious[ie<is.  In  short,  value  is  a 
ratio.  What  sense,  then,  can  we  attach  to  the  phrase:  conservation  of 
value?  We  CAn  best  ^et  at  Professor  Hoffding's  meaning  if  we  look  at 
some  of  the  passages  m  which  he  uses  it.  The  &rst  prelimiuary  state- 
ment of  the  theory  ts  given  in  the  introduction  as  follows  :  "  If  religions 
ideas  have  no  value  as  knowledge,  then  the  valne  which  possibly  they 
do  poftsess,  must  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  bring  to  expression  other 
sidesof  the  soul's  life  than  the  intellectual.  We  must  seek,  then,  a  de- 
scription of  the  religious  life  of  the  soul;  parttcnlarly  of  tlic  relation 
of  the  ideas  to  religions  experience  and  religious  feeling.  In  this  vnj 
it  will  be  shown  that  religion  in  its  innermost  nature  has  to  do.  not 
with  the  untierstaftdittg  of  existence,  but  rather  with  the  valuation  of 
it,  and  that  religious  ideas  express  the  relation  in  which  actual  cxiat- 
eoce,  as  we  know  it,  stands  to  that  which  gives  to  life  its  hijj^hest 
worth  for  ns.  The  kernel  of  religion,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  to 
which  we  are  impcHed,  i»  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  value  in  the 
world  i^ein  Glaube  an  die  Erhattunfc  det  Wertes.).  This  belief  appears 
in  great  representations  of  perceptual  imagery  in  the  popular  religions, 
particularly  in  the  highest  of  them,  likewise,  in  those  men  who 
stand  outside  every  popular  religion,  such  a  belief  as  this  can  live  even 
if  it  is  not  here  set  forth  iu  definite  form. 

"  The  transition  from  the  psychological  sideof  religion  to  the  ethical 
is  brought  about  naturally  by  the  question,  what  ethical  valne  it  has 
that  the  persistence  of  value  is  believed  In.  Kthics  has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  values,  nnd  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  that  the  work 
of  producing  valaes  leaves  neither  time  nor  strength  to  spend  in  think- 
ing of  their  persistence."  In  another  passage  he  says  :  "  The  religious 
problem  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  persistence  of  value  in  the 
human  world.  Not  only  a  pvychological,  but  also  a  cosmologlcal 
question  is  presented — the  question  as  to  the  relation  to  existence  as  a 
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whole  of  what  appears  to  man  of  the  highest  worth.  la  there  a  coo- 
oectJODof  values  with  the  laws  and  forces  of  esisteoce?  Are,  perhaps, 
even  these  laws  and  forces  dctenttttiecl  uitiTiiately  hy  the  highest 
TBlaes  ?  Or,  perhaps,  csa  we  attribute  to  the  concept  of  value  no  vali- 
dity at  all  outside  the  sphere  of  htiniaa  life  ?  " 

"  The  hypothesis  which  we  shall  later  seek  to  establish,"  says  Hdfl< 
ding,  "  rests  upon  this  :  that  the  principle  of  the  pcr&istence  of  value 
is  the  peculiar  religions  axiom  which  is  expressed  in  various  ways  in 
the  varioatt  religions  and  by  tbc  various  religious  standpoints."  Again, 
he  says,  "  If  I  undertake  to  show  that  the  principle  mentioned  is  the 
fundamental  tboueht  of  all  religion,  this  attempt  will  be  none  the  lets 
successful  becau.'te  it  is  manifest  that  no  religion  expresses  the  principle 
with  clearness  and  consistency.  It  will  suffice  if  an  eipressctl  need  or 
expressed  tendency  to  lay  hold  of  this  fundamental  thought  can  be 
shown,  so  that  the  standard  for  estimating  the  worth  of  religions  in 
their  mutual  relations,  will  be  the  degree  in  which  tbey  can  express 
and  carry  out  the  principle.  When  the  persistence  of  value  is  spoken 
of,  it  might  he  nnacr»to«xi  as  if  value  did  not  disappear,  but  existence 
always  conlalned  value,  whether  it  iucreases  or  decreases,  or  does  lioth 
by  turns.  I  take  the  expression  persistence  of  value,  however,  in 
analogy  with  the  expression  persistence  of  energy,  so  that  the  principle 
asserts  the  continued  persistence  of  value  throughout  all  changes  of 
form.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  between 
potential  and  actual  value  as  we  aistinguish  between  potential  and 
actual  energy,  and  the  one  distinction  is  just  as  clear  and  appropriate 
as  the  other. 

•'  The  aatare  of  a  being  determiues  its  needs,  and  the  needs  deter- 
mine what  has  value  for  it.  Accordingly  the  religious  axiom  indicates 
the  necessity  that  the  character  of  a  religion  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  needs  of  its  ai^thcrents.  For  one  cannot  believe  in  earnest 
in  the  persistence  of  value  which  he  does  not  know  in  some  measure 
from  bis  own  experience." 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  naturally  arise  on  considering  this 
tbeoi^  is:  Does,  tben.  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  anv  sort  of  value 
constitute  religion  in  Hoffding's  view?  Is  it  itoine  special  kind  of  value, 
or  is  it  value  in  general;  value  in  the  abstract  that  he  means?  That 
no  determitiatioti  of  the  nature  of  the  value  in  (juestion  is  given  In 
the  oft  repeated  formula.  "  Belief  in  the  persistence  of  value,"  is  in- 
deed, confusing.  In  the  course  of  the  exposition,  however,  we  find 
lellgious  values  differentiated  from  the  other  values  in  two  ways.  In 
the  6rst  place  it  is  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the  kig^Aest  va\\xc9 
which  makes  religion.  It  is  not,  however,  the  highest  In  any  ideal  or 
absolute  sense,  but  simply  the  highest  for  as,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  why 
Boffding  does  not  put  in  the  term  highest  in  his  formal  statement  of 
the  principle.  The  Greek  and  the  Greentander  may  each  have  reli- 
gion, according  as  he  believes  in  the  persistence  of  the  value  which  is 
to  him  the  highest,  although  the  thing  of  highest  worth  may  be  etei^ 
nal  beauty  for  the  one,  «nd  unliuiited  blobber  for  the  other.  Religion 
presupposes  that  man  has  some  experience  of  value.  The  content  of 
religion  is  always  dependent  upon  man's  experience,  in  particular 
the  experience  of  what  he  has  fonod  worthful.  "  The  values,"  Hoff- 
ding  says,  "in  whose  persistence  man  believe<i.  will  be  those  which  are 
to  him 'the  highest."  And  so  the  various  religions  may  present  the 
greatest  differences,  and  yet  each  in  its  own  way  cipress  a  faith  in  the 
persistence  of  value,  The  opposition  between  tbe  lower  and  the 
nigher  religion  is  of  the  greatest  weight  practically,  but  theoretically 
they  are  all  the  same.  LfOw<^r  and  higher  alike  vxprcss  in  some  meas- 
ure the  characteristic  religious  axiom — belief  In  the  persistence  of 
▼aloe. 
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Again,  reunions  Talneii  htve  a  certain  derivative  or  secondary  char- 
RCter  as  compared  with  other  valaes,  the  pntnar}'  values.  Among  our 
direct  or  primary  values  Hoffdin^  distinguishes  two  groups.  One 
gronp  of  tncse  values  goes  Hlonr  vrith  self  assertion  from  its  most  ele- 
meutary  up  to  its  most  ideal  forms.  The  other  group  of  values  is 
connected  with  devotion  to  beings,  relations,  and  tasks,  which  reach 
out  beyond  the  conditions  of  isolated  seU-aasertion.     To  this  second 

froup  belong  the  ethical,  ssthetic,  and  intellectual  feelings.  Religion 
epends  upon  the  exiMeuce  of  a  third  group  of  values,  indirect  or 
secondary  values,  which  depend  upon  the  values  of  the  6r8t  two 
groups.  The  values  of  the  third  group  spring  from  our  interest  in 
winning  and  preserving  in  existence  the  primary  values.  Existence 
Appears  to  men  as  a  buttlelield  on  which  the  fate  of  values  is  decided. 
Existence  is  a  great  drama  in  which  man  ift  at  once  both  a  plavcr  and 
a  spectator.  Were  he  only  a  player,  his  entire  energy  and  interest 
would  be  absorbed  in  his  own  part  in  the  play.  He  would  have  no 
time  or  strength  for,  or  interest  iu.  the  course  of  the  drama  as  a  whole. 
Were  he,  on  the  other  hand,  only  spectator,  his  attitade  would  be 

fcrcly  intellectual  or  sestbetic.     But  if  he  is  both,  be  will  have  values 
imself  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  play.    Benides  his  participation 
in  it,  the  picture,  also,  which  he  forms  of  the  course  of  the  drama,  will 
la6uence  him  and  determine  his  attitude.     He  will  feet  himself  drawn 
into  the  great  order  and  stream  of  things  with  his  entire  inmost  being, 
and  for  the  sal:e  of  the  highest  values  known  to  him,  bo  that  there 
will  arise  In  him  a  most  lively  feeling  of  pleasure,  or  pain.     In  its  im- 
mediate form  this  fccUng  discharges  itself  in  utterances  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  odniiration  and  honor,  of  joy  and  sorrow.     Such  utterances  are 
In  all  fields  the  simplest  judgmcnu  of  value  that  there  are.     "  Tbii 
feeling  determined  by  the  fate  of  values  in  the  struggle  for  existence," 
says  Hiiffdine,  "  is  the  religious  feeling."     This  feeling,  accordingly. 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  value  to  reality.     This  relation,  as  it 
appears  to  man.  determines  the  value  which  man  ascribes  to  cxistcoce. 
Accordingly,  the  religious   judgments    are   secondary  judgracuts  of 
value.     Ic  comparison  with  tlic  primary  judginents  of  Value,  by  which 
the  first  two  groups  of  values  are  expre«Bed,  they  are  derived.     So 
much  for  the  differentatton  ol   the  religious  values  from  the  other 
values.     Another  question  of  paramount  interest  in  considering  any 
proposed  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  religion  is  :  IIow  does  the  theory 
m  view  square  with  the  uctual   form  which  religion  has  taken  in  his- 
tory ?     Hoffding  submits  Lo  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  analysis 
the  typical  manifestations  uf  the  religious  consciousness.     He  finds  in 
all  hifl  religious  axiom  present  implicitly  if  not  explicitly.     Indeed, 
the  axiom  is  rather  an  unconscious  ideal  which  each  embodies  in  its 
own  way  and  in  greater  or  less  measure.     As  we  breathe  without  know- 
ing  the  physiological  laws  of  respiration,  a.s  the  common  consciousnesi 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  without 
knowing  them,  so  the  religious  consciousness  unconsciously  manifests 
the  principle  of  faith  in  the  persistence  of  value.     While  oil  mani- 
fest, or  at  least  tend  to  manifest  this  principle  in  some  degree,  no 
actual  religion  expresses  it  in    its  ideal   form.     "  For  the  complete 
carrying  out  and  verification  of  the  belief  in  the  persistence  of  vaine." 
says  HbQding,  "  it  would  be  required  that  nothing  should  occur  in  the 
world  process  as  mere  means  or  mere  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
sheer  hinderance,  that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  possesses  immediate 
valne  should  have  always  at  the  same  time  immediate  value,  and  that 
all  hinderances  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  means  also."     Hoffding 
frankly  states  that  oo  actual  religion  realizes  the  principle  in  this  ideal 
form;  one  wonders  if  he  is  acquainted  with  Christian  Science.     One 
of  the  two  fundamental  sylloifisms  on  which  Mrs.  Eddy  builds  her 
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•79tem  is,  "  God  is  ill— God  is  {;<>0'I>  therefore,  all  i«  good  and  there  is 
no  evil."  This  would  se«m  to  afford  an  almost  per^t  realization  of 
Holding's  principle  ia  the  ideal  form.  UOSdiog  shows  a  most  cxtea- 
aive  knowledge  of  the  historical  manifestations  of  religion,  and  of  the 
biographies  of  the  great  religious  pcrsoaa^s.  One  wonders  at  timet, 
however,  how  his  views  might  be  affected  if  he  were  to  become  equally 
familiar  with  the  varied  and  abundant  florescence  of  the  reli^ioua  con- 
aciousuess  on  the  free  soil  of  America.  In  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the 
principle  of  the  persistence  of  value  in  its  ideal  form,  Hoffding admits 
that  it  docs  not  escape  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Kor  even 
if  it  be  granted  that  all  hindcrances  and  all  opooiiition  were  necessary 
means  to  the  development  and  preservation  of  the  worthful,  still  the 

auestion  would  arise  why  any  means  at  all  should  be  retjuislte,  why 
le  worthfu]  should  not  be  and  prevail  immedtatcly,  why  there  should 
be  any  difference  or  strife  between  value  and  reality  ? 

It  might  appear  as  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  persistence  of  valne 
would  l>e  quite  Inconsistent  with  any  pessimistic  form  of  religion,  but 
such,  n^ffding  argnes,  is  not  the  case.  The  pessimist  must  admit  that 
there  is  -lometbing  o(  worth  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  to  lie  won  only 
by  hard  fighting  and  unavoidable  suffering.  He  fixes  his  attcution,  be- 
fore everything  else,  on  the  struggle  and  suffering,  but  still  he  necea* 
sarlly  haa  a  belief  in  the  possibility  that  the  vrorthful  can  be  secured 
by  persistent  fighting  and  suffering.  No  religion  and  no  philosophy 
maintains  an  absolute  pes^imii^m.  Buddha  points  to  the  possibility 
tf  attaining  nirvana  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  identified  with  annihila- 
oiou.  Schopeiihauer  sees  escape  from  disharmnny  in  arli<»tic  aad 
scientific  activity,  in  sympathy  and  religious  aitceticiam.  An  absolute 
pessimism  would  be  %'ftlid  only  for  those  beings  which  some  religions 
oamn  to  eternal  pain.  Bat  this  eternal  pain  is  not  the  entire  content 
Id  any  religion.  The  effort  is  always  made  to  show  that  the  highest 
values  are  to  be  attained  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  even  because  of  the 
eternal  pain  in  some  part  of  existence.  The  complete  opposite  of  all 
religion  would  be  neither  optimism  nor  pessimism,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, neutralism;  the  view  of  things,  according  to  which  all  valuation 
beyond  the  field  of  human  conduct  falls  away,  and  man  regards  the 
course  of  the  great  world  proces.i  only  as  a  spectator,  feeling  himself 
convinced  of  absolute  indifference  towards  all  that  men  call  worth. 
But  such  iudiffereuce  is,  perhaps,  more  theoretical  than  possible. 
Bven  the  mere  spectator  would  feel  some  intellectual,  even  if  no  ethi- 
cal interest.  It  would  endow  existence  with  some  value  that  it  gives 
joy  to  his  own  understanding  or  contemplation,  and  his  view  of  the 
world  would  be  colored  involuntarily  by  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  such  intellectual  and  aesthetic  values. 

In  this  briel  survey  of  Hoffding's  Theory  of  Religion,  I  have  en- 
deavored, by  means  of  quotation  and  paraphrase,  to  let  the  theory 
■peak  for  itself.  Time  permits  only  a  brief  indication  of  the  criticisms 
tnat  might  be  offered.  In  the  first  place,  the  analogy  suggested  be- 
tweeo  conservation  of  value  and  conservation  of  energy,  seems  some- 
what too  far  fetched.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  attach  aome 
meaning  to  this  analogy,  even  though  value  be  a  ratio,  and  energy  an 
entity.  A  ratio  may  be  conceived  as  constant  even  though  the  oiijects 
related  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  analogy  is  helpen  out 
by  noting  the  existence  of  potential  values  [the  pause  in  music  is 
Instanced  as  an  example  of  a  potential  value],  and  the  analogy  is 
CUlicd  further  by  noting  the  transformation  which  values  nndergo — 
■s,  for  example,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  value  which  is  first  medi- 
ate comes  in  time  to  be  immediate.  But  when  we  come  to  the  quanti- 
tative aspect  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservatism  of  energy,  the  analogy  seems  to  break  down  altogether. 
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The  notion  of  a  quantnm  of  value  in  th«  aniYerae,  and  tlie  permancDt 
conservatism  of  that  quantnm  is  wholly  elusive.  The  notion  takes 
form  at  all  only  by  hypo<ita Using  value.  Again,  ire  may  question 
whether  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  valne  offers  anything  dis- 
tinctive of  religion.  We  may  admit  Hnffding's  snccetis  in  showing  that 
all  religions  involve  this  element,  but  does  not  all  intellectual  effort 
in  whatever  sphere,  involve  a  fnith  in  the  coutinnaace  of  values,  and 
Involve  some  sort  of  conception  of  the  relation  between  value  and 
reality  in  the  realm  of  experience,  as  well  as  in  the  transcendental 
realm  ? 

A  belief  in  the  maintenance  of  empirical  values  cannot  constitute 
religion.  It  Is  only  when  our  faith  carries  as  into  the  transcendental 
realm,  or,  if  yon  please,  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  value  or  of 
ourselves  to  reality  as  a  whole,  that  we  come  into  the  religious  atti- 
tude. Again,  granting  that  a  faith  in  the  persistence  of  value  is  a 
universal  aspect  of  rengion,  we  may  still  a<tlc  whether,  after  all,  it  can 

Sroperly  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  religion.  It  seems  to  me  there 
I  a  confusion  here  of  efiect  with  cuusv,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  attribute 
with  substance.  Tiele  has  pointed  out,  on  the  basis  of  his  studies  in 
the  science  and  history  of  religion,  that  the  characteristic  of  religion 
aubjeclively  is  adoration.  Recall,  now,  Matthew  Arnold's  formula  for 
the  obicctive  side  of  religion,  "  The  power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness."  Combiniug  these  two  we  may  say  religion  is  our 
adoration  of  the  "  Power,  notourselves,  that  makes  for  righteouincss." 
Undoubtedly,  one  outcome  of  such  adoration  is  faith  in  the  persistence 
of  moral  worth,  but  this  confidence  is  rather  a  product  of  religion  than 
religion  itself,  .\gain,  Hoffding's  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  the 
moral  dynamic  in  religion.  Such  a  view  might  answer  for  certain 
quiescent,  mystical,  contemplative  forms  of  religion.  Bnt  it  fails 
utterly  to  account  for  the  moral  force  so  characteristic  of  the  active 
types  of  religion. 

Such  a  view,  farther,  fails  to  give  religion  its  place  with  respect  to 
the  other  aspects  of  our  spiritual  life.  Just  as,  theoretically,  God  is  the 
principle  of  unity  in  the  world,  so.  practically,  religion  should  be  the 
principle  of  unity  in  life.  We  must  appeal  toour  trdusceudent  interest 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance  in  our  several  empirical  interests.  Or,  as 
we  may  state  it,  if  religion  is  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  set  a  crtteriou 
for  values.  In  answer  to  a  similar  criticism  which  I  made  tn  the  re- 
view of  the  work  publisiied  last  March,  in  the  PhiloMjphical  Review, 
Professor  Hdffding,  in  a  private  letter,  urges  his  view  that  it  is  ethics 
whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  a  standard  of  values.  But  while  ethic* 
may  properly  afford  the  standard  for  appraising  the  value  of  conduct, 
we  must  call  upon  religion  for  the  standard  by  which  to  appraise  the 
relative  worth  of  our  .levcral  types  of  values  tbeTn<)elves,  such  as-  the 
sensuous,  the  intellectual,  the  iothetic,  and  the  moral.  Which  of  the 
various  kinds  of  value  possible  to  us  shall  we  seek  to  realize,  and  in 
what  proportion  ?  To  this  cmctical  question,  where  religion,  if  any- 
where, ought  to  give  us  help,  a  belief  in  the  conservation  of  value 
seems  to  be  of  no  service.  If  all  influence  in  practical  life  is  to  be 
denied  to  rcHeiun  (aud  this  is,  perhaps,  just  what  HoEfding  means  to 
say),  then  rcugion  is  reduced  to  a  merely  subjective  attitude  of  the 
Gesthstic  type  toward  reality  as  a  whole.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  view  of  the  future  development  of  religion  which  HoffdJng  founds 
upon  his  theory  of  its  essence.  Religion,  he  thinks,  is  to  become  more 
and  more  ii  form  of  poetic  symbolism. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  one  manifest 
excellence  in  Hoffding's  theory.  There  ate  two  directions  in  which 
one  may  look  to  nnd  the  essence  of  any  group  of  phenomena  that  con- 
stittite  a  progressive  series.     One  way  w  to  eliminate  all  the  differ- 
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ences  and  seek  the  common  element  that  i»  left.  Thia  Is  Herbert 
Spcncer'9  method  by  which  he  finds  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist 
in  a  recc^nition  of  the  inscrntable  mystery  of  things.  The  second 
vay  seeks  the  essence  in  the  idea  that  is  sncceasivcly,  progressively, 
but  perhaps  never  completely  manifested  in  the  series.  The  first 
method  attempts  toexplain  the  higher  by  the  lower — the  second  method 
finds  the  «xplanattoa  of  the  lower  only  iu  the  higher.  The  first  seelcs 
CD  elemental  essence;  the  second,  an  ideal  essence.  The  first  might 
be  denominated  the  logical  method;  the  second,  the  biological  method. 
It  is  a  pre-eminent  merit  in  HoSdiug's  work  that  he  has  adopted  the 
second  method.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  eatimate  of  his  hypothesis, 
he  Is  worthy  of  great  credit  for  his  effort  to  determine  the  ideal  essence 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  P.  C.  Fiusmcu, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Heredity  and  Social  Progress,  by  Siuon  N.  Pattbn.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1903.     pp.  vil,  314.     {1.25. 

Modem  thought  accepts  the  seeming  paradox  that  evolutionary  prog- 
rcaa  owes  its  origin  to  adverse  conditions  of  environment.  Thus, 
current  biology  and  economics  hold  that  the  moulding  factors  of 
evolution  arc  operative  chiefly  under  conditions  which  are  unfavorable 
to  the  life  of  the  organism.  And  current  religion  teaches  that  morality 
thrives  in  adversity  and  decays  in  prosperity.  Professor  Patten  main- 
tains that  this  conception  is  fiindamentaUy  false.  The  main  argu- 
ment of  his  book  supports  the  counter  thesis  :  Progress  starts  from  a 
surplus,  DOt  from  a  deficit.  The  acquired  characters  of  one  environ- 
ment create  a  surplus  of  energy  which  evokes  new  characters;  these 
in  turn  impel  their  possessors  to  seek  another  environment,  in  which 
the  maximal  benefit  of  the  improved  equipment  may  be  reaped. 

But  how  are  the  new  characters  evoked  ?  And  how  do  they  become 
permanent  possessions  of  the  race?  The  accumulated  surplus  is  made 
up  of  pt:rishable  goods  only.  To  make  progress  secure,  this  temporary 
aorplua  must  be  transformed  Into  permanent  conditions  or  into  mental 
traits.  If  such  a  trausformation  is  impossible,  progress  can  never  be 
more  than  merely  temporary.  If  it  is  possible,  not  only  will  a  perma- 
nent progresc  be  assored,  but  the  process  of  the  transformation  must 
portray  the  course  of  social  progress. 

Professor  Patten  finds  that  the  transformation  actually  does  take 
place,  and  in  the  following  manner.  The  successful  artisan  provide* 
more  food,  leisure  and  protection  for  his  children.  Brought  up  under 
these  coadilious,  the  children  acfjuire  greater  vitality,  increased  energy 
and  a  fuller  development  of  their  natural  qualities.  The  new  characters 
thu»  acquired  beget  a  disinclination  to  the  humdrum  occn|>ation  of 
the  father.  New  environments  and  new  occupations  are  sought,  In 
which  the  acquired  characters  may  be  utilized.  The  children  become 
physicians,  lawyers  and  clergymen;  and  move  into  a  higher  claas  In 
the  social  scale. 

The  essential  point,  then,  in  all  sociaI  progress  is  the  creation  of  a 
social  surplus.  This  lurplns  is  not  permanent  in  form  but  is  con- 
stantly in  circuit,  both  biologically  and  economically,  always  disap- 
pearing but  ever  reappearing  in  new  form.  Its  ancceasive  phases 
recar  in  the  following  order:  First  there  is  produced  a  surplus  of 
energy  through  the  employment  of  acquired  ch&ractera;  this  snrplns 
is  next  expressed  in  secondsry  characters;  then  a  use  is  discovered 
for  these  secondary  characters,  In  which  the  whole  species  can  share  ; 
and  finally  the  species  mores  into  a  new  enrironment  where  the  sec- 
ondary characters  are  necessary. 

The  characters  acquired  by  an  individual  or  a  generation,  are  not 
transmitted  directly  to  its  descendants.  They  gradually  become  in- 
JODuru.,  8. 
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grained  in  the  Bocial  f&bric  and  are  perpetuated  in  cnatoms,  habits  and 
tradition*.  But  the  characters  themselves  must  be  reacqaired  by  each 
BWCOtedIng  generation.  Then,  too.  It  is  found  that  the  gradual  acqui- 
sition of  new  characters  is  attended  by  a  one-sided  dtTelovment  of  the 
individual.  It  becomes  the  function  of  edncation  to  restore  uniformity; 
this  it  sttempts  to  do,  not  by  eliminating  the  weak,  but  by  developing 
and  Btrecgthening  tbem. 

In  the  lower  organisms,  on  the  contrary,  progress  is  made  by  means 
of  elimination.  But  in  huoittn  society  differentiations  are  conserved 
and  harmonized  by  a  division  of  labor  or  of  function.  Nor  are  human 
contests  fought  oot  to  the  death ;  they  are  nsually  decided  within  the 
domaJD  of  wealth.  One  party  yields  when  its  property  is  endangered 
or  destroyed,  as  In  modern  warfare,  or  when  its  material  resources  are 
shown  to  be  inferior,  as  in  industrial  struggles  between  nations  or 
classes.  Hence,  in  modern  times  at  least,  natural  selection  acts  upon 
man  only  indirectly,  through  bis  nmterial  efiuipnient. 

Professor  Patten  makes  a  good  deal  of  emotion  as  a  factor  in  prog- 
rees.  When  a  herd  of  deer  is  attacked  by  lions  the  emotion  aroused 
by  the  slaughter  impels  the  survivors  to  change  their  habitat,  and 
possibly  their  habits  and  food  BS  well.  Emotion  narrows  choice, 
limits  the  range  ot  food,  and  consequently  causes  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  esse  cited,  the  adjustment  to  new  conditions,  ushered 
In  by  the  emotive  farlor,  occurs  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be 
eflected  by  natural  selection.  National  disasters  act  as  a  similar  check 
to  human  progress,  in  virtue  of  their  emotional  efiect, 

The  author  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  a  thoronghgoing  paral- 
lelism between  biological  and  economic  evolution.  The  result  is  that 
the  discussion  not  infrequently  degenerates  to  mere  argument  from 
analogy.  Many  of  his  biological  conceptions  are  weird  in  the  extreme: 
c-  f.,  his  conception  of  the  brain  as  an  inclosed  ovary,  male  iu  woman 
and  female  in  man  (pp.  105  ff.),  and  his  theory  of  "reduction."  Nor 
is  bis  psychological  doctrine  less  startling;  t.  g.,  his  treatment  of 
memory,  emotion  and  visualization  (pp.  95  GF.)-  But  these  lapses  do 
not  invalidate  his  general  position.  Indeed,  these  parts  of  the  dis- 
cussion might  have  been  omitted  from  the  volume  without  serious 
loss. 

Though  the  argument  fails  at  times  to  carry  conviction,  the  treat- 
ment has  at  least  the  virtue  of  originality,  and  will,  doubtless,  stimu- 
late further  discussion.  J.  W.  Baird. 

Th£  Virgin  Birih  of  Chriii.  An  historical  and  critical  essay  by  Padl 
I/>BST1I1N.  Translated  into  Knglish  by  Victor  Leulieltc.  Bdited 
by  W.  D.  Morrison.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  138. 
This  remarkable  and  interesting  little  work  is  to  be  welcomed  in  its 
plain  English  dress.  The  author's  general  conclusion  may  be  stated 
ui  his  own  language  if  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  "ceases  to  remain  a 
real  fact,  it  stands  out  as  the  characteristic  creation  of  the  faith  of 
the  church."  "In  the  light  of  this  two-fold  investigation  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  miracniar  birth  of  Jesas  vanishes  away,  or  rather  re- 
solves itself  into  a  myth  created  by  popular  devotion  and  destined  to 
explain  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  by  his  snpernataral  generation. 
Thus  viewed,  the  conception  of  our  two  evangelists  is  an  important 
landmark  in  the  development  of  Scriptural  Christology.  Every  at- 
tempt made  to  reconstruct  on  a  dogmatic  basis  a  notion  now  forever 
overthrown  by  exegesis  and  criticism,  has  but  betrayed  the  inextrica- 
ble contradictions  of  popular  orthodoxy.  We  are,  therefore,  doioj^  a 
valuable  .lervtce  to  faith  by  confining  the  traditional  doctrine  to  its 
religious  import.  By  laying  bare  the  imperishable  truth  contained  in 
the  Christian  symbol,  we  are  remaining  faithful  to  the  mind  of  Jeaiu, 
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who  bases  bis  own  unique  communioD  with  God  not  npon  the  physical 
miracle  of  hia  supernatural  birth,  bnt  upou  the  Mvereigu  election  ftad 
perfect  revelatioD  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  If  we  set  aside  the  dogma 
which  the  school  has  deduced  from  the  storiea  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
it  is  that  we  may  mbscribe  with  absolute  sincerity  and  joyful  assurance 
to  the  Johanniue  saying,  echo  of  oar  experience  and  coufiruiation  of 
onr  faith  :  '  Jesus  sold  unto  them  :  I  am  from  above ;  I  am  not  of  this 
world.' " 

TTte  Vnwriltcn  Sayings  of  Christy  by  C.  G.  GRiFPnCHOOFB.  Ed- 
ward Arnold,  London,  1903.  pp.  128. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat  popular  account  of  the  words 
Imputed  to  Jesus,  not  only  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  but  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  including  the  newly  disco-vered 
logta,  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  believes  that  in  many  of  these  we 
have  BnbstaniaUy  the  very  expressions  of  oar  Lord. 

l-es  limiics  du  connaissable.  La  vie  et  les  ph^nomdnes  natorela,  pAr 
Fti,lT  LB  DaKTHC.  P.  Alcan,  Paris,  1903.  pp.  237, 
This  volume  Is  made  up  of  various  recent  essays  of  the  author,  the 
first  and  most  important  Dcing  a  characterixatiou  of  the  place  of  life 
in  natural  phenomena.  Repose  is  an  illusion  in  the  world  of  brute 
matter.  Chemical  reaction,  action  at  a  distance,  and  vibrations  at 
least  are  coutlnuocs.  The  dimensions  of  life  nnd  its  lower  limits  of 
size  are  next  discnssed,  and  the  forms  of  movement  that  the  hnman 
mind  can  know.  Other  briefer  chapters  deal  with  Grassct's  conception 
of  the  limits  of  biology,  the  divine,  retrograde  movement,  evolution 
and  ita  apologists,  anu  knowledge  of  the  future. 

Animal  Education.    An  experimental  study  of  the  psychical  develop- 
ment of  the  white  rat,  correlated  with  the  growth  of  its  nervous 
system,  by  John  B.  Watson.      University  Press,  Chicago,  1903. 
pp.  123.     Price,  |i. 25. 
Thi»  is.  perhaps,  the  best  study  of  many  that  have  lately  been  made 
of  the  white  rat.    The  experiments,  themselves,  are  careful,  bat  the 
signi6cant  feature  of  the  work  is  a  comparison  of  the  psychic  develop- 
ment of  the  white  rat   at  different  ages,  and  the  correlation  of  ita 
atai^s  of  development  with  the  growth  of  the  inner  structure  of  the 
brain.     Although  no  momentous  conclusions  are  drawn,  close  paraU 
lelism  of  psychic  growth  with  that  of  medullation  fails  to  appear. 

WiiUns/reiheit  und  moderner  psychologischcr  Detrrminismus,  von 
Anton  Skitz.    J.  P.  Bachem,  Koln  a.  Rh.     pp.  6a. 

Die  Energie  und  Entropie  der  NaiurkrSfte  mit  Hinmeis  au/den  im 
dcm  antropifgesetse  liegendcn  Schopferbeweis,  von  R.  fcewKT- 
ZKB.    J.  P.  Bachem,  Koln  a.  Rh.     pp.  59. 

An  Jntroduciory  Study  of  Ethics,  by  Warnkx  PrTB.  Longmaiu, 
Green  and  Co.,  London,  1903.  pp.  383, 
This  work  treats  Grst  of  scope,  method  and  problems  \  then  of  the 
various  forms  of  hedonism,  empirical,  scientific,  theoretical  ;  their  re- 
lations to  common  sense;  then  of  intuitlonlsm  or  the  ethics  of  con- 
science ;  rationalism  or  the  ethics  of  principle  ;  self  realization  or  the 
ethics  of  purpose ;  idealistic,  social  theory ;  idealism  as  a  system  of 
philosophy;  idealism  and  common  sense.  The  third  part  discusses 
the  moral  situation,  or  the  metaphysical  from  an  evolutionary  stand- 
point, and  the  practical,  moral  attitude,  with  illustrations.  The  book 
has  few  references  to  literature. 
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Neuroiogic  Progress  amd  Prospeds,  by  P.  W.  Lajigdon.    Chicago, 
1903.    pp.  19. 
Tbi>  BQthor  Kl^ca  ■  very  interesting  Kccoant  of  the  scientific,  and 
especially  the  cnnical  and  practical  progress  of  recent  years  In  nen- 
rology. 

The  Wellcome  Physiolosical  Research  Laboratories.    Foanded  1894. 
Walter  Uowson,  Director.     Ivondon. 
This  laboratory  is  admirably  equipped,  and  this  little  booVlet  give* 
na  ■  very  intereating  picture  of  it,  with  a  good  account  of  the  work 
which  is  thought  to  be  desirable  in  such  institntiotis. 

GrundeUge  der  physiologiscken  Psychologte.  Ton  Wilhslu  Wondt. 
Fiinfte  Tollig  umgcarbettete  Anflage.     Dritter  Baud.     W.  Engel- 
mann,  Leiptlg,  1903.     pp.  796.     Unbound,  M.  14.     Bound,  M.  J7. 
This  volume  treats  of  time  concepts,  feeling  concepts  and  paasions. 
will  processes,  consciousness  and  the  lapse  of  concepts,  psychic  con- 
aectionfi,  anomalies  of  consciousu^ss,  scientific  preconceptions  of  psy- 
chology and  ita  principles.    An  index  is  to  follow. 

Das  Problem  der  Gegebenheit,  von  PAtri.  Stebs-  Grundprobleme  der 
FhiloBophic.  Bruno  Cassirer,  Berlin,  1903.  pp-  79- 
Id  the  first  part  the  writer  gives  us  a  critique  of  false  presentations 
and  their  coDSeqaences  in  empiriclem,  sensualism,  etc.  The  second 
part  describes  the  problem  of  building  up  the  world  and  mechanical 
psychology,  with  special  reference  to  evolution  and  psychological 
metaphysics. 

The  Free- Will  Problem  in  Modem   Thought,  by  Wi^uam  Hai,ux:e 
Johnson.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  August,  1903.    $.75. 
pp.94. 
Free  will  is  discussed,  first  with  relation  to  the  psychophyiic  ques- 
tion, tben  as  related  to  evolution.     The  third  sectinu  is  ou  the  con- 
■cioaitDeas  of  freedom  ;  in  the  fourth  part  it  is  considered  as  an  ethicsl 
postulate  ;  and,  laally,  its  relations  to  tbeology  arc  diBcusscd. 

7^e  Edivardean.      Devoted  to  the  Historv  of  Thought  in  America. 

F,d.  by  Wm.  H.  Squerea,  Huuiiltou  College,  New  York,  Oct..  1903. 

Vol.  I,  No.  I.  I2.00  per  yr. 
This  new  quarterly  marks  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Is  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
thought  in  America.  The  articles  are  glimpses  into  lidwards's  life, 
the  fteveuty  resolutions,  Kdwards  as  a  thinker,  some  estimates  of  bis 
work,  and  his  metaphysical  foundations. 

St  Anselm.  Pros.  I.ogtum:  Monologym.  Au  Appendix  in  Behalf  of 
the  Pool,  by  Gauniujn  and  Cur  Dkus  Homo.  Tr.  by  Sidney  Nor- 
tonDean.    OpenCourt  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1903.    pp.  3S8.  f.50. 

Queries  in  Ethnology,  i>y  Albkrt  Galloway  Keller.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  77. 

This  little  vest  pocket  manual  conajats  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
aine  points  or  snggestious  for  those  observinR  primitive  people.  They 
are  classified  uuder  infliutenunce,  perptrtuatian,  gTBtitication,  religious 
and  superstitious  ideas  and  uses,  the  societal  system,  and  contact  and 
modification. 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philosophical  Topics,  by  Alrxandkr  Bain. 
(Mainly  reprints  from  Mind).  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
■York,  1903.     pp.  277. 

These  papers,  mainly  reprints  from  Mind,  cover  the  more  important 
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of  the  author's  incidental  contribution!  to  philosophy  during  the  last 
twenty-6ve  years.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  are  on  the 
scope  of  anthropology  and  its  relations  to  the  science  of  mind,  the 
mutuai  help  of  introspection  and  psychophysic  experiment  in  psychol- 
ogy, pbysioloRical  expression  in  psychology,  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
pare  malevolence,  definition  and  problem  of  conscionsness,  etc, 

Lao-txe's  Tao  Tech  King.    The  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue,  tr.  from 
the  Chinese  by  Ur.  Paul  Cards.    Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  1903.     pp.  138.     l-so. 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  is  rendering  a  real  service  to 

students  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  psychology,  by  placing  such 
standards  aa  these  within  the  reach  of  the  public  at  such  mi^erate 
coat.    The  last  is  number  55  to  the  series. 

Zur  Piychologie  des  dsihetischen  G^nusses,  too  Dr.  G.  Wsrhick. 
Verlag  tou  Wilhclm  Hngelmann,  Leipzig,  1903.  pp.  148. 
The  author  first  makes  some  general  observations  concerning  ss- 
thetic  effect,  then  studies  the  laws  of  a&aoclatiou,  reproduction  and 
sensation  in  their  relations  to  a:sthctic  feeling,  and  these  three  point* 
constitute  the  substance  of  hJs  work. 

The  Philosophy  0/  Augnste  Comte,  by  L.  Lbvy-Bruhl.    Introduction 
by  Frederic  Harrison.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  l^ondon,  1903.     pp. 
363-    l35o- 
We  have  here  an  admlrabte  condensation  of  the  four  parts  or  books 
of  Comte's  positive  philosophy.     It  was  a  bold  uadertakiug  to  com- 
pete with  the  masterly  condensation  of  Harriet  Martineau,  but  it  was 
certainly  desirable  to  have  a  briefer  epitome,  and  this  we  have  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  It  does  not  snaer  by  comparison  with  Harriet 
Mart  in  can 'a  work. 

The  Nature  0/  Man.  Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy,  by  EUB 
Mrtchinkofp.  Rnglish  translation  edited  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitch> 
ell.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  309.     |2.oo. 

The  writer  first  treats  of  disharmonies  in  man's  nature,  then  of  the 
attempts  to  diminish  the  ills  arising  therefrom,  and  in  the  last  part  r^ 
snm^  what  science  is  able  to  do  to  alleviate  the  disharmonies  of  the 
human  constitution,  with  ■  characterization  of  Pasteur  and  his  work, 
in  whose  institute  the  author's  own  sphere  of  work  lies. 

Studies  in  Logiml  Theory,  by  JoiTN  Drwrv  and  others.  The  Decen- 
nial pQblications.  and  ser.  Vol.  XI.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Pre«s, 
Chicago,  1903.    pp.  388.    Ja.jo. 

This  volume  contains  four  papers  by  the  editor,  and  seven  by  other 
people,  mostly  professors  elsewhere,  on  various  logical  topics.  The 
book  not  only  has  high  intrinsic  value,  and  should  be  indispensable  to 
every  logician,  hut  it  Is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  one  of  our  leading  academic  professors  and  those  who 
have  formerly  been  his  students. 

Le  Movement,  par  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Tr.  par  Mile,  le  Dr.  KWire 
Sanifiresco.  Octave  Dolo,  Paris,  1903.  pp.  421. 
In  the  first  part  the  author  discusses  the  perception  of  bodily  move- 
ments, and  in  the  second  part  tbeir  production.  On  the  whole  It  is  a 
valuable  summary  of  the  condition  of  our  experimental  and  theoretical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  with  an  excellent  bibliography,  index,  etc. 

Hypnotism.  Its  history,  practice,  and  theory,  by  J.  Mii,kk  Bram- 
WBIX.     Grant  Richards,  Ivondoo,  1903.     pp.  477. 

Of  these  fifteen  chapters  the  best  are  those  devoted  to  the  experi- 
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meDtal  phenomena  of  bypoosit  and  its  asea  in  medicine,  and  beat  of 
all  a  thorongh  discnsflion  of  hypnotic  theoHea.  The  author's  own 
views  here  arc  suand  and  sckutidc,  and  be  takes  a  wholesome  stand 
against  the  mysticiBtu  which  has  lately  crept  into  the  conceptions  and 
discussions  of  this  topic. 

L'Annde  Psychologique,   par  Alfkbd  Bekbt.     Vol.  8.    Schleicher 
Frires,  Paris,  1903.     pp   757. 
The  first  389  psges  are  devoted  to  original  articles,  sixteen  in  Dnm> 
ber;  then  follow  the  digests  u.nd  discntisions  ending  with  page  5^3 ; 
the  rest  of  the  volame  being  devoted  to  titles, 

Tramaciiom  of  tk«  Congress  0/  American  PAysicians  and  Surgeons. 

Sixth  Triennial  Session  held  at  W&sbingtou,  D.  C,  May  12th, 

ijlh,  and  141b,  1903.     PabHsbed  by  the  Congress.  New   Haven, 

1903-     PP-  M3- 
T^e  Critical  Review  of  Theological  and  Philosophicai  Literature, 

edited  bv  S.  D.  F.  Salmond.     Vol.  XIII.  March,  1903.     No.  2,  pp. 

193.     WJlliams  and  Norgate,  I>oniIon. 

Die EinwanderuHgspolitik  und die  Bd'itlkerungs/rageder  Veretnigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika,  von  R.  Kuczvnski.  L.  Simion,  Berlin. 
»903-     PP-  35- 

TTie  Relations  0/ Structural  and  Functional  Psychology  to  Philosophy^ 
by  JaMBS  Rowland  Angei.1.,  The  University  Press,  Chicago, 
1903.     PP-  31- 

I^lydactylism  in  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  with  Bspecial  Ref- 
erence to  Digital  Variations  in  Swine,  by  C.  W.  PRKNTISS.  (Bull, 
of  the  Mas.  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  XL.)     Cambridge,  Mass.,  1903. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wherry  (Iowa  Medical  Journal)  attempts  to  answer  the 
questioD.  "  Why  have  there  been  so  few  resuita  from  original  research 
in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  ?"  Thia,  be  thinks,  due  largely  to 
politics  which  makes  careers  so  uncertain  that  even  the  position  of 
assistant  is  felt  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  tentative,  and  to  the  fact 
that  specialists  have  almost  ceased  to  stndy  insanity/rr  jf  and  drifted 
away  from  the  prime  intention  of  bot^pitats,  which  was  to  fihed  light 
upon  its  origin,  prevention  and  cure.  He  declares  that  insanity  is  not 
a  disease  but  a  condition  expreKf;iu>:  a  iiieiitui  altitude.  Kven  could 
we  prove  that  molecular  brain  change  Js  its  canse  we  shonld  still  need 
to  seek  A  cause  of  the  cause.  Cords  of  histories  of  cases  bave  been 
written  and  even  printed,  bnt  scientific  research  begins  where  history 
ends.  It  is  not  even  proven  thai  insanity  is  a  primary  brain,  disease. 
because  function,  at  least  in  many  cases,  seems  to  precede  structural 
changes.  Masses  of  literature  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of  some 
imposing  future  genius  who  would  find  something  valuable  in  it. 
Bacteriology  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  insanity.  Physicians 
bave  been  led  captive  of  lAte  by  the  theory  that  in<uinity  is  the  result 
of  a  brain  disease.  This  has  caused  an  iufaruation  and  has  minim- 
ized attention  to  psychic  abnormalities,  which  have  00  physical 
sjrmptons  or  correlates,  and  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  sub- 
ject oy  psychological  minds. 

The  Theory  0/  Advertising,  by  Waltsr  Dill  Scott,  Ph.  D.    Small. 
Mayuard  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903.    pp.  340. 
Mr.  Scott,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at 
Northwestern  University,  has  in  this  book  made  an  application  of 
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psychological  princlplca  to  the  theory  of  adTcrtlting.  Nearly  all  of  the 
chapters  were  ortj^nally  published  iti  Mokin's  Magaziae,  aad  have 
now  been  collected  and  given  to  the  public  in  book  form.  The  aothor 
has  analyzed  a  larvc  number  of  advertisements  and  points  out  how 
their  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  follow 
or  deviate  from  psychological  principles.  Mr.  Scott's  theories  have, 
in  seveial  casen,  been  practically  tested  by  busines.H  firms,  and  have 
proved  sncceaaful.  The  book  is  primarily  designed  as  a  guide  in  ad* 
vertisin^,  but  is  interesting  to  psychologists  as  a  practical  application 
of  familiar  principles. 

Prtsf«$ior  Strong  on  the  Relation  Between  the  Mind  and  the  Sody,  hy 
MOKTDN  Princs.  The  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  6, 
Nov..  1903.     pp.  658. 

Mr.  Prince  claims  to  have  auticipAled  Professor  Strong  as  early  as 
18S8,  in  his  solatioh  of  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
body.     In  this  discussion  he  used  the  following  words: 

"Tn  other  words,  a  mental  state  and  those  physical  changes  whJcb 
are  known  in  the  objective  world  as  nearal  undulations,  are  one  and 
the  same  thiuj*.  but  the  former  is  the  actuality,  the  latter,  a  mode  by 
which  it  '\f>  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  a  second  person,  1.  e.,  to 
the  non-pofiseeaor  of  it. 

"The  real  question  is,  not  regarding  the  transform sti on  of  matter 
into  mind,  hnt  how  one  state  oiconactousuess  comes  to  be  perceived 
as  another  state  of  conscioosness,  or  how  a  subjective  fact  comes  to  be 
perceived  as  an  objective  fact;  hotr  a  feeling  comes  to  be  presenteil  to 
OS  as  a  vibration." 

"  Physical  changes  (the  thing-in -itself)  occurring  in  a  foreteo  body, 
asa  piece  of  iron,  though  giving  us  our  experience  of  it.  must  oe  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  na.  Physical  changes  occurring  in  our  brains  art 
clearly  known  to  us;  they  are  our  thoughts,  our  sensations,  and  our 
emotions. " 

"The  common  expression  that  'every  state  of  consctonsness  is  ac- 
companied with  a  molecular  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,' 
....  must  be  regarded  as  unfounded  snfl  as  leading  to  great  confu- 
sion and  misconception.  A  feeling  is  not  accompanied  by  a  molecular 
change  in  the  same  brain;  it  is  'the  reality  itself  of  that  change.* 
....  Yon  cannot  correctly  say  that  a  feeling  is  accompanied  by  a 
molecular  change  in  the  same  organism,  because  this  implies  two  dis- 
ttncl  existences,  and  leads  to  all  the  fallHcies  of  materialism. 

"  The  parallelism  is  between  yonr  cousoiousness  and  my  couscious- 
ness  of  your  conscious ness,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  between  the 
consciousness  in  you  and  the  picture  in  my  mind  of  neural  vibrations." 

Dr.  Prince  regrets  that  Professor  Strong  hsd  overlooked  his  own 
book,  but  welcomes  him  as  a  newcomer  to  the  pan-psychic  doctrine  of 
which  his  work  is  a  "capital  restatement." 

Evolution  and  Adaptation,  by  TuouAS  Hu»T  MorOam.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co..  New  York,  1903.  pp.  470. 
This  volume  is  iu  a  very  different  and  wider  Geld  from  that  of  the 
anther's  work  on  regeneration,  and  to  many  it  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. Much  in  the  early  chapters  is  certainly  a  tittle  tiresome  and 
familiar.  The  statement  of  Mendel's  law  and  of  the  mutation  of  De 
Vries,  of  Mageli's  perfecting  principle,  is  very  convenient  for  non- 
biologists  who  have  not  read  the  original.  So  is  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  tropismsand  instinct.  But  in  the  latter  the  author  appears 
to  know  very  little  of  this  immense  6eid,  and  to  psychologists,  at 
least,  who,  perhaps,  first  turn  to  this  chapter,  the  disappointment  will 
be  most  felt.    It  is  convenient,  however,  to  have  so  many  of  the  prob- 
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lems  of  evolntlon  stated  la  a  conciac  way  between  two  covert.  Per- 
baps  the  moit  exaspcratittg  feature  of  the  book  is  tbe  almost  complete 
abience  of  references. 

L'Origing  <Ui  Fenomeni  PsUhici  e  it  loro Significato  Siologico,  by  G. 

Skkgi.      (BibUotecft  di  Scienze  Moderne.      No.  14.)      P.  Boccft, 

Torino.  1904.  pp.  36O. 
Profesaor  Sergi  here  gathers  up  ia  &  very  intereatiog  way  bis  own 
esiientially  evolutionary  conceptions  of  the  oHgin  of  the  soul.  Senal- 
bilily,  niovemtnt,  memory,  are  essentially  hiological  functions,  and 
the  psychic  heredity  is  as'  real  as  that  of  organism.  He  pives  a  valu- 
able account  of  the  paychic  function  of  nutrition  and  instinct,  and 
traces  the  development  down  to  the  xociat  and  religious  consciousness, 
with  plenty  of  space  given  to  tbe  abnormal  side  ofthe  topic. 

llie  Religious  Sense  in  its  Scientific  Aspect,  by  GSRVil.l3  MacDom- 
ALD.  Hoddcr  &  Stoughton,  London,  1903.  pp.  243. 
This  work  consists  of  three  lecturea,  the  H.cIijrion  of  Service,  of  Re- 
□Qnciation,  of  Freedom.  The  writer  draws  the  illustrations  from  cats 
of  the  foraminifera,  the  spongilla,  the  Venus  flower-basket,  tbe  daisy, 
the  guilder  rose,  pearly  nautilus.  While  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  to 
oar  Knowledge,  or  to  be  aggressive  or  original,  It  leaves  a  verj"  pleasant 
impression  from  its  easy  and  complacent  style. 

Gefuhl  und  Bewusstsetnslage,  von  Johannss  Orth.  Reuther  & 
Reichard,  Berlin,  1903.  pp.  131. 
The  writer  urgestlint  feeling  is  an  independent  psychic  phenomenon 
and  attempts  to  distinguish  it  from  sensation  and  will,  argues  that 
pleasure  and  pain  must  still  be  regarded  as  feelings,  denies  specific 
wil]  feeling,  holds  that  excitement,  tension,  and  rest  are  not  true 
feelings,  postulates  a  revision  of  the  Idea  affekt,  and  orges  that  doubt 
is  not  a  feeling. 

The  miosophy  of  Hohbes  in  Extracts  and  Notes  Collated  from  His 

Writings,  by  FrudsriCk  J.  E.  Woodbridge.     The  H.  W.  Wilson 

Co.,  Minneapolis,  1903.     pp.  391. 
Every  student  of  philosophy  will  heartily  welcome  this  text  of  se- 
lections,  and  all   those  teachers  who  refer  their  classes  to  original 
anthoritiea  iit  the  history  of  philosophy,  will  be  glad  to  have  tbe  most 
readable  parts  in  convenient  form. 
A  Nonsurgical  Ireatiseon  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland  and  Ad' 

nexa,  by  Gkorgb  Whitkield  Ovrrali,.     Marsh    &  Grant  Co., 

Chicago,  1903.    pp.  307. 
Man's  Imtnortality  and  Destiny,  by  RobsrT  P.  DOWnrs.     "Great 

Thoughts"  Office,  London,     pp.  i&o. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  from  which  the  publisher  has  very  care- 
fttlly  scored  away  everything  that  can  indicate  its  date.    Whether  It  is 
a  very  old  book  now  reprinted,  or  brand  new,  is  impossible   to  tell. 
Tbe  theology  of  it  reeka  with  age.     It  is  poetic  and  aermonesque. 


ERRATA. 
Vol.  XlVf  p.  422  (Commemorative  Number,  p.  158)  in  Protocol  for 
Pig.  a:  Question: for     34  mm.     read    44  mm. 

3503<r.       "         453»'- 
Error:       "        —470*.       "      — l5oo<r. 

N.  B.— Values  given  in  Table  I,  Subject  S.  (p.  425  or  161),  are  un- 
afiected  by  the  mistake,  the  protocol  as  corrected  being  a  part  of  the 
data  for  the  last  record  there  given. 
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THE  SOUt— A  STUDY  OF  PAST   AND  PRESENT 
BELIEFS. 


By  L.  D.  Akivktt. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  selection  of  this  subject'  for  investigation  was  not  made 
with  the  view  of  settling  any  of  the  disputed  points  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  or  even  of  raising  the  question  as  to  whether 
man  is  endowed  with  a  soul,  but  rather  because  the  writer  felt 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  has  taken  for  granted 
that  other  students  have  the  same  feeling.  As  progress  is  made 
in  any  line  of  industry  it  is  well  to ' '  take  accouat  of  stock  "  at 
times  and  if  the  ' '  assets ' '  are  sufficient  the  books  may  be  closed, 
new  accounts  opened,  and  the  stock  increased.  The  results  of 
this  study  may  not  justify  the  "  closing  of  the  books"  but  they 
may  represent  something  of  the  "stock  on  hand."  Students 
of  psychology  feel  the  lack  of  any  definite  understanding  of  the 
term  "soul"  as  used  by  psychologists,  compared  with  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  ministry.  One  object  of  the 
study  is  to  present  the  views  of  these  two  professions.  Another 
object  is  that,  from  the  material  presented,  some  definite  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  the  term  may  at  least  be  suggested. 
The  subject  is  treated  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  first 
section  presents  the  ideas  of  primitive  peoples.  For  Ihc  section 
on  present  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  material  of  which  was  collected 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  the  writer  desires  to  take  this  occa- 


'Tbe  writer  desires  to  express  his  tbauks  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Bnchner.  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  for  saggestiii^  the  subject,  and  for  valu- 
able advice  as  to  tbe  method  of  arrantfisg  tbe  material ;  to  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Halt  and  other  members  of  Clark  Uuiverslly  for  valuable  sug- 
Keations. 
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sion  to  thank  tbos«  who  assisted  him  In  collecting  the  data. 
The  reader  may  be  disappointed  when  he  discovers  that  no  very 
definite  concltisions  are  reached.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  ma* 
terial  will  at  least  prove  suggestive  for  future  studies  in  psy* 
cholog>*. 

Priuititb  Idbas  of  the  Soul. 

A  stndy  of  the  beginning  or  origin  of  any  mental  trait  or 
even  of  a  social  institution  must  deal  more  or  less  with  the  indcB- 
nite.  Studi<:s  of  existing  savage  and  half-dvilized  races  furnish 
certain  data ;  to  lower  levels,  or  earlier  stages  of  mankind  we  can- 
not go,  and  any  reference  to  such  state  or  condition  is  merely 
conjecture.  The  data  presented  in  this  study  has  been  gathers! 
from  reports,'  for  the  most  part  trustworthy.  Yet  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  explanation  given  in  all  cases.  To  get  at  the 
real  meaning  of  savage  life,  and  to  be  able  to  properly  interpret 
the  beliefs  of  the  savage,  would  imply  io  many  cases  long  resi- 
dence among  these  people.  Perhaps  too  often,  during  the  past, 
a  hasty  explanation  has  been  given  of  what  was  thought  to  be 
understood.  The  savage  does  not  clearly  understand  the 
reasons  and  causes  for  his  own  beliefs,  his  language  is  inadequate 
to  give  an  accurate  <:xplanalion.  Educated  people  find  it  difficult 
to  tell  what  they  mean  by  soul;  the  savage  nu  duubt  expt^riences 
greater  difficulty.  He  may  not  be  able  to  think  in  abstract 
terms,  or  to  conceive  of  an  abstraction  separate  6^m  an  object 
The  psychology  of  the  savage  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied.  He  has  no  need  for  the  shades  of  meaning  expressed 
by  various  words  in  modern  psychology.  WiTiile  the  data  given 
may  not  all  be  correct — much  of  it  is,  and  as  such  is  valuable 
as  a  basis  for  our  study. 

Tbc  first  point  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  slate  of 
mind  of  the  savage.  What  conditions  have  given  rise  to  any 
idea  of  the  soul?  Again,  what  are  some  of  the  explauatious 
that  have  been  offered  to  account  for  any  idea  of  a  soul,  or  how 
has  the  idea  arisen  ? 

As  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  savage  Lang  offers  the  follow- 
ing: 


*Tbe  principal  data  on  the  beliefs  of  primitive  people  are  found  in 
the  following  named  work*  : 

Primitive  Culture.  Tylor;  Golden  Bough,  Fraser ;  Paycholc^ie  der 
Naturvulker,  Robinsohn  ;  luteruatioual  Archiv  ftir  Bthuologie,  Vol. 
XIII,  190a  ;  Journal  of  Americau  Folklore  ;  Mytha  of  the  New  World. 
Brinton ;  Native  Races,  Bancroft  ;  Teutonic  Myths,  Grimm,  Vol.  IV  ; 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XXXIV  ;  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Spencer; 
Descriptive  Sociolosy,  8  parts,  Spencer:  Zeitschrift  ftlr  Bthnologie, 
L' Anlbropologle ;  Payche,  Rhode  Americau  Anthropologist,  luler- 
oationa)  Arcbiv  fur  Ethuograpbie,  Sapplemeut  1900,  Bureau  of  Btb- 
nology. 
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"We*  set  out  to  discover  a  stage  of  hnman  intellectual  de- 
velopment which  would  necessarily  produce  the  essential  cle- 
mcnisof  myth.  We  think  we  have  found  that  stage  in  the 
condition  of  savagery 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  enough  to  select  a 
few  pecnliarities  of  savage  thought. 

1.  "First  we  have  that  nebulous  and  confused  frame  of 
mind  to  which  all  things,  animate  or  inauimatc,  human,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  inorganic,  seem  on  the  same  level  of  life, 
passion  or  reason.  The  savage  draws  no  hard  and  fast  line 
between  himself  and  the  things  in  the  world 

2.  "The  second  point  to  note  in  savage  opinion  is  the  be- 
lief in  magic  and  sorcery.  The  world  and  all  the  things  in  it, 
being  vaguely  conceived  of  as  sensible  and  rational,  obey  the 
commands  of  certain  members  of  the  tribe,  chiefis,  jugglers, 
conjurors,  or  what  you  will 

3.  ' '  Another  peculiarity  of  savage  belief  naturally  connects 
itself  with  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The  savage 
has  very  strong  ideas  about  the  persistent  existence  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  They  retain  much  of  their  own  nature,  but 
are  often  more  malignant  after  death  than  they  had  been  during 
life.  They  are  frequently  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  conjuror, 
whom  they  aid  with  their  advice  and  with  thetr  magical  power. 
By  virtue  of  the  cJo.se  connection  already  spoken  of  between  man 
and  the  animals,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  not  rarely  supposed 
to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  the  beasts,  or  to  revert  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  species  of  creatures  with  which  each  tribe  supposes 
itself  to  be  related  by  ties  of  kinship.  With  the  usual  incon- 
sistency of  mythical  belief,  the  souls  of  the  dead  arc  spoken  of, 
at  other  times,  as  if  they  inhabited  a  spiritual  world,  usually 
a  gloomy  place,  which  mortal  man  may  visit,  but  whence  no 
one  can  escape  who  has  tasted  of  the  food  of  ghosts. 

4.  "In  connection  with  spirits  a  far-reaching  sava^ -phi- 
losophy prevails.  It  is  not  unusual  to  assign  a  ghost  to  all 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  the  spirit  or  strength  of  a 
man  is  frequently  regarded  as  something  separable,  or  some- 
thing with  a  de6nite  locality  in  the  body.  A  man's  strength 
and  spirit  may  reside  in  his  kidney  fat,  in  his  heart,  in  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  or  may  even  be  stored  by  him  in  .some  receptacle. 
Very  frequently  a  man  is  held  capable  of  detaching  his  soul 
from  his  body,  and  letting  it  roam  about  on  business,  some* 
times  in  the  form  of  a  bird  or  other  animal. 

5  6.  "...  .  The  savage,  like  the  civilized  man,  is  curious. 
The  first  faint  impulses  of  the  scientific  impulses  are  at  work 
in  his  brain;  he  is  anxious  to  give  himself  an  account  of  the 


1  A.  IiADg:  Mythology,  Ritual  and  ReligioD,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4S-5t. 
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world  io  which  he  finds  himatlL  But  be  is  oot  more  ctuions 
dMB  be  k,  on  ocvaiion.  crednloos.  His  intellect  is  eaf^er  to 
aA  qnestioaa.  as  is  the  habit  of  children,  bat  his  intellect  is 
also  Uzy.  and  he  is  content  with  the  first  answer  that  comes 
to  band." 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  intellect  of 
the  savage  deals.  He  no  donbt  seeks  the  easiest  means  of  ex- 
pUnatioo.  and  is  satisfied  for  the  lime  being. 

Fraser  ^  oSdn  the  Iblkiwing  explanation: 

"As  the  aarage  explains  the  processes  <^  inanimate  natore 
by  sopposiog  that  they  are  produced  by  living  beings  working 
ia  or  behind  the  pbenomena,  so  he  explains  tbe  pbenomeoa  of 
life  itself.  If  an  animal  lives  and  moves  it  can  only  be,  he 
thinks,  because  there  is  a  little  animal  inside  which  moves  it. 
If  a  niao  lives  and  moves,  it  can  only  be  because  be  has  a  little 
man  inside  who  moves  bim.  The  animal  inside  the  animal, 
tbe  man  inside  the  man,  is  the  soul."  Tbe  activity  of  a  man 
or  animal  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  soul,  sleep  or 
death  by  its  absence.  Sleep  and  trance  is  the  temporary, 
death  tbe  permanent  absence  of  the  soul. 

Tyler' says  tbe  personal  soul  or  spirit  among  lower  races 
may  be  defined  as  follows:  "It  is  a  thin,  unsubstantial  human 
image,  in  its  nature  a  sort  of  vapor,  film  or  sliadu^^;  the  cause 
of  life  and  thought  in  the  individual  it  animates;  independ- 
cotly  poaaeaaing  the  personal  consciousness  and  volition  of  its 
corporeal  owner,  past  or  present;  capable  of  leaving  the  body 
fiv  behind,  to  flash  swiftly  from  place  to  place,  mostly  impal* 
pabic  and  invisible,  yet  also  manifesting  physical  power,  and 
especially  appcariug  to  men  waking  or  asleep  as  a  phantasm 
separate  from  the  body  of  which  it  bears  the  likeness;  continu- 
ing to  exist  and  appear  to  men  aAer  the  death  of  that  body; 
able  to  enter  into,  possess,  and  act  iu  the  bodies  of  other  men, 
of  animals,  and  even  of  things."  This  definition  has  wide 
application,  is,  in  fact,  a  general  definition,  yet  as  one  having 
universal  significance  it  was  not  so  claimed  by  the  author. 

This  conception  of  tbe  soul  "preceded  and  led  up  to  the 
more  transcendental  theory  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal 
soul,  which  forms  part  of  the  theology  of  higher  nations  "' 

Bancroft  *  .s[>eaking  of  the  native  races  of  America  says: 
"  The  most  general  idea  of  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
double  self,  possessing  all  the  es.sence  and  attributes  of  the  in- 
dividual, except  the  carnal  embodiment,  and  independent  of 
the  body  in  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  leave  it  and  revel  in  other 

>Pni«er:  The  Golden  Bongfa,  Vol.  I.  p.  I3i. 
*Tylor:  PrlraltiTe  Caltnrc,  Vol.  I,  p.  429. 
•Tylor:  op.  at..  Vol.  II,  p.  M. 
'Baocrort:  Native  Races,  Vol.  TIT,  p.  514, 
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Bcenes  or  spheres.  It  would  accordingly  appear  to  another 
person,  by  day  or  night,  as  a  phantom,  with  recognizable  form 
and  features,  and  leave  the  impression  of  its  visit  in  ideas, 
remembrances,  or  dreams." 

But  how  dim  or  obscure  this  idea  may  be.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  belief  of  the  Ashantis.  According  to  Miiller '  this 
tribe  has  a  word  kla.  which  means  the  life  of  man.  If  used  as 
a  masculine,  it  stands  for  the  voice  that  tempts  man  to  evil. 
If  used  in  the  feminine,  it  is  the  voice  that  persuades  us  to 
keep  aloof  from  evil.  Lastly,  kia  is  a  tutelary  genius  of  a  per- 
son who  can  be  brought  near  by  witchcraft,  and  expects  sacri- 
fices for  the  protection  which  he  grants.  When  a  man  dies, 
his  kla  becomes  sisa,  and  a  sisa  may  be  bom  again." 

Or  if  we  take  another  example,  what  do  the  Indians  believe 
with  regard  to  the  soul  ? 

An  accouut  of  the  Omaha  Indian  belief  is  given  by  Mr.  La 
Flesche.  He  says  there  are  a  variety  of  beliefs  concerning  the 
immediate  action  of  the  spirit  upon  its  withdrawal  from  the  body. 
"  Some  think  that  the  soul  at  once  starts  upon  its  journey  to  the 
spiritland;  others,  that  it  hovers  about  the  grave  as  if  reluctant 
to  depart.  Because  of  this  latter  belief,  food  and  water  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  g;rave  for  several  days  after  the  burial.  The 
spirit  is  supposed  to  partake  of  this  food.  No  Indian  would 
touch  any  article  of  food  thus  exposed;  if  he  did  the  ghost 
would  snatch  away  the  food  aud  paralyze  the  mouth  of  the 
thief,  and  twist  bis  face  out  of  shape  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  or 
else,  be  would  be  pursued  by  the  ghost,  and  food  would  lose 
its  taste,  and  hunger  ever  after  haunt  the  offender." ' 

The  concept  of  immateriality,  lacking  content  is  as  incom- 
prehensible for  the  savage,  says  SchuUz.  as  for  the  subtle  met- 
aphysician, who  forms  the  immaterial  concept  but  cannot  dem- 
onstrate it.  Because  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  as  a  picture,  ia 
not  bound  up  in  space  and  time.  At  death,  it  leaves  the  body 
quickly  and  is  not  seen;  in  the  dream  it  is  supposed  to  travel 
great  distances  with  very  great  rapidity.  These  ideas  early 
led  to  the  conception,  thinks  Robinsohn,  that  the  soul  was 
fleeting,  light,  and  movable  in  its  nature,  and  that  it  bad  the 
form  of  an  animal. 

In  the  separate  treatment  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  especially 
in  their  connection  with  primitive  man's  ideas  of  the  soul,  no 
sharp  lines  can  be  drawn.  It  is,  as  Hartland  says. — speaking 
of  the  lower  stages  of  civilization,  "No  distinction  is  drawn 
between  supernatural  and  spiritual   beings  who  have  never 

>Mftx  Miiller:  Origin  of  Religion,  p.  iia. 
*La  Fle«cbe:  JoqfiikI  of  Folklore,  Vol.  for  1889.  p.  ll. 
■KoemoB,  III.     Jshrg.,  6  Bd.   S.  337  (Robintoba,  he.  cit.,   p.   37 
quoted ),  ibid.  p.  37. 
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been  enclosed  in  human  bodies,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Savage  philosophy  mingles  them  together  in  one  phantasma- 
goria of  grotesquery  and  horror.  The  line  which  separates 
fairies  and  ogres  from  the  souls  of  men  has  gradnally  grown  up 
throngh  ages  of  Christian  teaching;  and  broad  as  it  may  seem 
to  us.  it  is  occasionally  hardly  \'isible  in  these  stories."' 

Robinsohn  in  his  Psychologic  der  Naturv'olkcr,'  thinks  that 
the  sight  of  the  dead  has  influenced  savage  belief. 

As  the  naive  savage  mind  viewed  his  dead  relati\'e,  who  a 
short  time  before  spoke  and  moved  freely,  he  must,  involun- 
tarily,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  bad  left  the 
body;  and  that  something  we  call  the  soul.  Thus  the  signifi- 
cance of  death  was  explained  and  the  soul  discovered.  But  in 
arriving  at  the  idea  of  soul,  first  he  considered  the  dream  as  a 
real  occurrence,  and  then  from  the  facts  of  the  dream,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  is  a  double  being,  a  synthesis  of  body  and  that 
part  of  him  that  made  journeys  and  gained  new  experiences 
white  he  slept.  The  soul  is'  assumed,  among  many  peoples, 
to  have  animal  form.  This  notion  has  probably  grown  out  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  dream  period  the  soul  is  supposed  to 
travel  over  great  distances  in  a  moment's  time.  The  savage 
hunter  knows  that  many  animals  and  especially  birds  have  this 
swiftness  of  movement,  so  by  analogy  he  conchides  that  the 
soul  must  have  a  like  means  of  travel.  Of  the  different  forms 
which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  soul,  the  human  form  is 
the  one  most  often  given.  The  savage  is  led  to  this  conclusion, 
Robinsohn  thinks,  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  dream,  but  more 
impressively  by  the  shadow  itself.  Why  be  fixes  upon  the 
shadow  is  because  it  has  the  contour  of  the  body,  is  intangible, 
and  disappears  on  the  approach  of  darkness.  The  fact  that 
there  are  some  peoples,  as  the  Abipone  Indians  for  instance, 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  death. — that  is,  that  it 
is  the  end  of  corporeal  existence — but  do  know  of  dreams,  has 
led  Mr.  Robinsohn  to  lay  great  stress  on  (he  dream  as  being 
the  true  inlet  of  the  belief  in  a  soul.  Bordeaux*  bases  very 
much  on  the  dream.  He  points  out  the  influence  of  the  dream 
on  our  philosophical  system,  contending  that  metaphysics  and 
the  entire  tran.sccndental  world  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  belief  in  dreams.  The  resemblance  of  death  to  sleep,  not 
easily  distinguishable  even  by  civilized  peoples  at  times;  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  a  part  of  the  body  independent  at  limes; 
these  form  a  substantial  basis  of  belief  in  au  uns<:en  image  of 
the  individual,  or  soul,  for  the  savage.     They  form  a  basis  for 

•HartlaoJ:  The  Science  o(  Fairy  Tales,  p.  43. 
'Psycliologie  dcr  Natnrvdlkcr,  p.  a. 
•Ibid.,  p.  7. 
*Probl*me  de  la  Mort. 
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another  world,  that  of  spirit  and  thoagbt,  which  civilized  man 
has  tried  so  often  to  describe  and  explain. 

Spencer*  thinks  that  "  dream -experiences  necessarily  precede 
the  conceptioD  of  a  mental  self;  and  are  the  experiences  out  of 
which  the  conception  of  a  mental  self  eventually  grows." 

These  ideas,  as  expressed  by  different  students  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  they  are  not  stated  as  scientific  izcts,  are  merely 
satisfactory  or  plausible  explanations. 

The  dream  is  the  most  influential  factor,  because  the  experi- 
ences of  dream  life  seem  real,  and  to  the  savage  may  seem  an 
actual  experience.  Then  the  shadow  had  contributed  an  idea 
of  form,  the  breath  some  idea  of  color  or  tangibility.  But 
undcrlyiug  all  these — the  one  mystery  that  has  given  vitality 
and  served  to  perpetuate  these  ideas  is  that  of  death. 

ToK  Word  "Soul." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  word  "soul"  and  study  its  meaning  as 
expres.sed  by  various  peoples.  An  analogous  comparison  is 
usually  made  of  what  the  savage  regards  as  the  soul  with  the 
fonction  of  some  organ  of  the  body.  The  shade  of  meaning 
expressed  depends  on  the  organ  or  fiinction  with  which  it 
is  compared. 

The  data,  however,  is  valuable  in  getting  at  the  actual  facts 
of  belief. 

Some  words  used  for  "soul"  by  various  tribes,  and  their 
synonymous  meanings  are  as  follows: 

Iroquois.  Eri  or  eria»a,  or  aweriasa — the  soni;  the  heart;  and  the 
mind,  considered  as  the  seat  of  seutiment. 

Mohawk.  Atonritz — Soul ;  atonrion — to  breathe  (derived  {rom 
aame  root). 

Algonquin.     Tchnk,  or  Otachulc— Sonl,  shadow. 

AbiponeR.     I^Jkkal — Shadow,  toitl,  echo,  picture. 

Aztec.     Ehekatl — wind,  shadow,  aonl. 

Zulu  CSe^ro).     Isi-tuDzi — soul,  shadow. 

Bechuana  (Nej^o).     Isi-tauzt — soul,  shadow. 

Papuan.     Ocist  (not  aboriginal  with  them) — soul,  steam,  fog. 

We.<it  Aaeiralian.     Wang— breath,  spirit,  soul. 

Negroes  of  West  Coast  Africa.  The  soul  usually  called  "kra,"  ia 
a  guardian  .spirit  that  lives  in  the  man.  The  immortal  part  ia  the  mau 
himself  in  a  shadowy  or  ghostl;^  form,  called  sraAmam  {Sns»9\im--~ 
Spirit  and  shadow). 

Java.     Sava — breath,  life,  soul. 

Tasmanian.     Wnrrawah — shmle,  shadow,  ghoBt  or  apparition. 

Karens.     Li — soul,  ghost  or  genius. 

Canb.     louanni — sonl.  life,  heart. 

Old  CalatMr.     Ukpon — soul,  shadow. 

Baintos  (Negro).     Seriti— shadow,  or  spirit  remaining  afterdeath. 

Arawak  (Indians).     Ueja — sliadoW,  aoul,  or  image. 

Qniche  (Indians).    Natub— shadow,  soul. 

Netela  (Langnage  of  Cal.)     Piuts — life,  breath,  sonl. 

^Sociology,  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
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Basijue.     Arima — Soal,  aatooriu  arlma — butterfly. 

Bakimo.     Sllla — air,  wind,  world,  miDd, 

Gypsiet.     Duk — breath,  spirit,  ghost. 

Arabic.     Rub — breath,  spirit. 

SaoKrit.     Atmao — Soul,  spirit,  breath,  sun,  6xe. 

Gothic.  Saiv«l»— Soul,  the  word  related  to  jcfw  which  mean*  the 
»ea.  from  the  root  si  or  siv — to  shake.  The  soul  is  conceived  by  the 
Teutons  as  a  sea  withto,  heaving  up  and  down. 

Hebrew.  Kcphcsh — breath,  life,  soul,  mind,  animal;  Rnach  and 
Neshamah — breath,  spirit. 

Greek.     Thymos — soul,  from  thyein — to  msh,  or  move  violently. 

Romans.  I,atin  (Cicero).  Anlmuf) — mind,  from  anima — air,  sool. 
(Prom  the  latter  word  we  have  animal.)  Anima  comes  from  root  an — 
to  blow.     lu  Sanscrit,  suila — wind  ;  io  Greek,  auemos — wiud. 

EuROPRAN  Worm  for  Sodi-. 


Old  High  German— S«ola. 
Midille  High  Gerttiari— S*le. 
New  High  German — Seele. 
Aoglo-Saxon— SA  wl . 
OldNorse-SM 

Swedish— Sjal. 
Danish— Sjol. 
Finn— Siela. 
Rnssian — ^Dnsha. 
Servian — Dusha. 


Slavonian — Dnzha. 
Rohemiau — Ouse. 
Polish — Dusza. 
Lithuaniau — Duszia. 
Litt— Dwehsele. 

(Psucbe). 
Greek— (    f^xi*  ) 
Latin — Anima. 
Italian — Aoima. 
French — &mc. 
Old  French— arme. 


Spanish — Alma. 

These  words  are  all  feminine  gender,  and,  as  Grimm ' 
pomta  out,  distinguish  this  conception  of  the  soul  from  the 
mBscuIioe  breath  and  spirit. 

In  the  German  language  we  have  the  terms  "geist"  and 
"  seele  "  for  which  the  following  explanation  has  been  given.* 

The  words  "geisi"  and  "seele"  (spirit  and  soul)  are  among 
those;  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

"In  the  word  'geist,'  it  does  not  assist  us  much  to  refer  to 
the  older  forms  accessible  to  us.  The  Gothic  does  not  possess 
the  word,  at  least  so  far  as  our  sources  reach;  rather  the 
Gothic  translates  the  Greek  'pruuma  '  by  'ahma.'  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  the  word  in  the  form  of  '  gast; '  in  the  old  Saxon  it 
appears  as  '  gest;  '  and  even  in  the  old  High  German  it  reaches 
far  back  in  the  forms  'geist '  and  *keisi.'  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  it  is  wanting  in  the  old  northern,  which  reproduces  the 
idea  of  '  pneuma,'  ^spirittts.  In  the  word  '  audi '  (masc).  But 
even  this  'andi'  does  not  occur  in  the  rythmical  Hdda,  and 
seems  generally  only  to  be  used  in  prose,  and  in  such  poems 
as  bear  a  distinctly  Christian  character.      All  the  forms  in 

'Teutonic  Myth.  Vol,  II.  p.  826. 

'R.  von  Rsnmer,  on  Geist  and  Seele,  "referred  to  the  fanda- 
meotal  idea  of  their  Germanic  appellations."  iu  Delitzsch.  "  System 
of  Biblical  PBycbology,"  trans.  1690,  Edinburgh. 
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which  the  older  Germaoic  laoguages  present  the  word  'geist,* 
testify  (i)  that  the  initial  sound  is  a  mute  iu  the  Gothic  de- 
gree of  sound  'g: '  (2)  that  the  vowel  of  the  word  (High  Ger- 
man '«,'  Anglo-Saxon  'a,'  old  Saxon  '<? ')  correspond  to  the 
Gothic  'at.'  Hence  it  follows  that  the  derivation  of  the  word 
'Geist '  from  the  old  High  German  'jesan'  (^/ermenUscere,  to 
ferment)  is  untenable.  Grimm  [Gramm.  ii.  46)  traces  'geist* 
back  to  the  root  'geisan,*  'gais,'  'gisun  '  (^ferire),  but  this  root 
itself  is  only  assumed  to  exist.  There  remains,  therefore,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  bring  together  the  words  of  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages whose  sound  accords  with  'geisi.*  and  whose  import 
points  to  a  connection  with  this  word.  In  a  peculiar  manner 
the  two  old  Germanic  languages  from  which  the  word '^fiV/' 
proceeds,  actually  present  some  words  which  probably  lead  ua 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word.  The  old-northern  has  a 
trace  of  a  word  'geisa  ' — cum  impetuferri,  cito  cursu/erri,  mere. 
But  the  Gothic  renders  tVUinaw.t  Mark  iii,  21  by  usgaijan; 
Luke  ii,  47,  and  elsewhere  eEurrrurAu  by  'usgaisnan.'  We 
should  thus  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  idea  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  word  'geist*  is  that  of  quick,  hasty  movement. 
The  old-northern  substantive  A/r  (Voluspa  18),  spirit,  offers 
an  analogy  with  this  ideal  affinity  in  its  reference  to  the  adjec- 
tive A/r,  rash,  impetuous,  fierce,  and  to  its  root,  vadapraet:  od, 
to  go  along  eagerly,  with  force. 

'*Tbe  word  'see/e  '  (soul).  Gothic  'saivaJa,'  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gothic  'saivs'  (late  High  German,  'See');  and 
the  connecting  idea  appears,  in  like  manner,  to  be  that  of 
movement,  although  of  a  gentler  kind.  The  word  *seeU* 
occurs  in  the  Gothic  ('jan-o/a')  old  High  German  {'sSla'). 
Anglo-Saxon  ('sdvu/'),  'sdvl,'  'saul'),  old  Saxon  {'siola,* 
*stoia  ' ).  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  in  the  old-northern  until  the  period  of  Christianity. 
In  the  whole  rhythmic  Edda,  only  the  distinctly  Christian 
'Solarliod'  contain  it.  We  have  the  original  psychological 
mode  of  expression  of  the  north  German  in  '  Vbluspa  '  18,  where 
^r  is  interchangeable  with  'geist,'  and  ond  with  seeU,  without, 
however,  implying  that  by  these  ideas  are  hidden  there  in 
all  their  meaning  and  extent.  At  all  events,  it  looks  as  if 
Christianity  had  been  the  first  means  of  representing  the  Sdr  of 
the  Edda  as  'andi,'  the  'bnd'  of  the  Edda  as  'sdl.'  The  Ice- 
landic translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Kanpmannahaufh, 
1807)  renders  'pneuma,  by  'ande.'  psuch^ '  by  'sal.'  There 
needs  still  further  investigation  to  tell  us  how  far,  in  the  other 
Germanic  languages  aLso.  the  promulgation  of  the  words  'geist ' 
and  'sSle '  might  be  associated  with  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity." 
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Some  writers,  as  above  noted,  think  that  the  dream  alone  has 
given  rise  to  our  idea  of  the  soul.  Civilized  man  has  passed 
fer  beyond  this  state  of  mind.  The  educated  person  rarely 
connects  the  dream  with  his  idea  of  soul,  or  is  it  associated  with 
his  religion.  But  how  is  it  with  the  child?  And  what  has  it 
meant  for  the  i»avage? 

Speucer'  notes  that  "hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  com- 
mon with  the  primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness. 
Now,  after  a  bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted; 
and,  while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  successful  hunt. — kills. 
skins  and  cooks  his  prey;  and  suddenly  wakens  when  about  to 
take  the  first  morsel.  To  suppose  him  saying  to  himself,  'It 
was  a  dream,' is  to  suppose  him  already  in  posse&sion  of  that 
hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot  have.  He  takes  the  facts 
as  they  occur."  That  is.  as  he  further  states,  another  part, 
his  other  self  has  experienced  these  things,  while  his  body 
has  remained  at  rest.  This  is  without  doubt  a  correct  inter- 
pretation, and  such  an  experience  would  greatly  influence  the 
savage. 

"  He  knows  nothing'  of  sensations  and  ideas— has  no  words 
for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly  abstract  word  or 
conception  as  consciousness.  He  does  not  think  about  thought; 
Dcitfaer  do  his  faculties  suffice  for  this.  During  early  stages  he 
merely  tbinks  without  observing  what  he  thinks;  and  therefore 
never  asks  how  he  thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His 
senses  make  him  conversant  only  with  things  externally  exist- 
ing, and  with  his  own  body."  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the 
savage  thus  takes  the  dream  psychoses  as  they  occur,  as  facts, 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  lives  and  acts  in  the 
external  worid,  that  of  sensation,  and  has  no  concept  of  mind 
or  dream.  He  cites  examples  of  the  poverty  of  aboriginal  lan- 
guages as  a  further  proof  that  psychoses  are  all  alike  considered 
real.  Since  the  savage  considers  the  dream  as  an  actual  ex- 
perience, then  the  idea  of  a  dual  existence,  i.  e.,  of  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time  is  inevitable. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  in  order  to  produce  the  state 
of  the  dream,  which  is  considered  by  them  a  reality  and  during 
which  many  wonderful  achievements  are  executed,  use  poison 
as  a  narcotic.  Among  the  Schingu  Indians  as  Schmeltz'  re- 
lates, the  medicine-men  kill  themselves*  with  the  poisonous 
drug  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  change  the  human  form  into 


*  Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociology,  p.  148. 
•Speucer:  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  p.  146. 
'Internatioaal  Archiv  EUr  Ethnologic,   Vol.  XIII. 
Soath  Amer.  ladians. 
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that  of  the  shadow  or  soul  without  the  body.  This  use  of  the 
uarcotic  is  one  of  the  devices  which  the  medicine-man  employs 
against  the  superstitions  of  his  tribe.  Death  itself,  says 
SchmeltE,*  is  regarded  as  a  narcotic  effect  of  some  kind  in  the 
body,  causing  the  shadow  to  be  separated  from  it,  never  to  re- 
turn to  awaken  the  sleeper. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  as  related  especially  to  the  dream  among 
different  tribes  is  as  follows: 

SchiDf^  lod.  (S.  Amer.j.  They  believe  that  experience  in  dreams 
is  reality,  and  that  while  ibe  IxmIjp  i»  in  the  hammock  they  are  still 
able  dariog  the  dream  to  hunt,  fish  and  fell  trees. 

lroqaoi».  The  rational  soni  was  believed  to  visit  the  objects  thought 
of  in  the  dream,  while  the  tx>dily  soul  remained. 

Negroes  of  West  Coast  Africa.  Dreams  are  regarded  as  tlie  adven- 
tnres  of  the  "  Kra."     Sickness  occurs  only  dnrlng  its  absence. 

Bakair't  (S.  A.mcr.).  The  shadow  is  believed  to  wander  Bl>out  during 
sleep.  It  is  dangerous  to  waken  a  person  during  its  absence  and  Ita 
search  to  retnru  to  the  body  causes  tieadache  at  night. 

Pare<uii  { S.  Amer. ).  Have  an  idea  regarding  the  sonl  similar  to  the 
above  mentioned  belief.  The  soul,  or  shadow,  is  called  "  Niako." 
It  leaves  the  L)ody  at  the  neck  and  a  ringing  in  the  e«.rs  denotes  ita 
retnm. 

BorortS  (S.  Amer.^.  Believe  the  dream  to  be  a  reality  and  try  to 
induce  it  as  a  means  of  communication.  The  soul,  "bupe,"  leaves 
the  body  of  the  sleeper  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  It  experiences  many 
things  on  its  joonicy  aad  what  it  relates  is  regarded  ae  the  absolute 
basis  of  truth. 

Karays  (S.  Amer.).  The  spirit  is  thought  to  leave  the  sleeping  body 
in  order  to  ramble  about  and  hold  intercourse  with  other  penont  or 
spirits. 

New  Zealander.  During  sleep  the  mind  or  soul  is  believed  to 
leave  the  body  to  bold  converse  with  friends.  The  facts  and  adven- 
tnres  of  dream  are  the  objects  seen  during  its  wanderings. 

Tagals  (Luzon).  The  soul  leaves  the  body  during  sleep.  It  is  con- 
■idered  daugerons  to  waken  a  person  during  its  absence. 

Grcenlander.  Certain  of  tlieBe  people  believe  that  the  sonl  quit* 
the  body  during  sleep,  and  goes  hunting,  visiting,  etc. 

Fiji.  The  spirit  of  a  living  man  is  said  to  leave  the  body  in  order 
to  trouble  other  persons  when  asleep. 

Dysks  (Bortieti).  The  dream  represents  the  actual  experiences  of 
the  soul  which  is  supposed  to  go  on  expeditions  of  its  own  during 
sleep.     It  is  said  to  see,  hear,  and  talk  in  its  nieanderings. 

Karens  (India).  During  sleep  the  I  A,  or  spirit,  is  believed  to  wander 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  our  dreams  consist  of  the  things  the  soul,  or 
li,  sees  and  experiences  on  its  journey. 

Peruvian.  Believe  that  the  sonl  leaves  the  body  while  it  ia  sleep- 
ing, and  what  we  dream  are  things  seen  in  its  wanderings.  The  sonl 
cannot  sleep. 

Japanese.  ^  If  a  sleeper  Is  awakened  suddenly  and  violently,  he  is 
sure  to  die,  because  his  soul  is  rambling-  The  soul  is  suppo^eil  to 
have  form  and  color,  and  to  be  a  small,  round,  black  body.  Its  ad- 
ventures famish  material  tor  imaKiti<it>^c  literature. 

Chinese.*     The  soul  19  thought  to  travel  daringsleep.  The  spiritual 

>Int.  Arch.  fiirEtb.  Vol.  XIII.  Beliefs  of  the  Sontb  Amer.  Ind.,  p. 
5,  i^id.  6. 

»  and  "Oakes  :  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XXXIV. 
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man.  or  loal.  of  Tib  Ewalee,  one  of  the  gentry,  was  on  a  voyage,  so 
the  story  goes,  and  a  wtM  beast  ate  the  body  during  its  absence.  On 
ita  return  the  spirit,  finding  only  the  skeleton  of  the  man,  entered  the 
corpse  of  a  blaCK  lame  beggar  near  by  and  always  afterwards  walked 
with  a  staff. 

Burmese.  It  is  beUeve«l  that  the  Leip-bya  (butterfly  spirit),  wan- 
ders during  sleep.  Its  encounters  are  coosidered  to  be  the  ex;plaDa- 
tion  of  dreams.  Sickne^  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  miiifortune 
befalHng  it  on  one  of  these  excursions. 

Celts.  The  old  belief  is  that  the  soul  wanders  from  the  body  at 
times.  It  is  related  of  two  yonng  men  that  while  sitting  on  the  baok 
of  a  cascade,  one  of  them  fell  asleep;  the  other,  seeing  issue  from  taia 
mouth  au  indistinct  form  no  larger  than  a  humble-bee,  tried  to  waken 
him,  but  before  he  succeeded  the  cloud-like  creature  returned,  and 
the  young  aiao  awoke  and  related  a  wonderful  dream. 

Buriat.  The  soul  is  believed  to  quii  the  body  during  sleep.  It 
visits  the  spirits  and  remembers  its  exjieriences, 

Vedanta  (philosophy).  In  deep  sleep  the  soul  separates  itself  from 
the  body  anu  remaiua  with  God  or  the  world*soul  during  the  slumber. 

A  different  idea,  emphasizing  another  side  of  dream  life,  is 
brought  out  by  the  savage  when  he  proclaims  that  he  has  been 
visited  during  the  dream  by  some  one  in  spirit.  In  addition 
to  the  idea  that  the  soul  departs  during  sleep  the  Indians  held 
this  conception  of  the  dream.  They  believed  that  the  per- 
sonages met  in  the  dream  were  real  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Sandwich  Islanders.  Departed  members  of  the  family  sometime* 
appear  in  a  dream  to  the  survivors,  atid  watch  over  their  resting. 

Malagasy.  The  good  demon  comes  to  tell  them  in  their  dreams 
when  they  ought  to  do  a  thing,  and  to  warn  thetn  of  some  dream. 

Africa,  Congo  People.  Think  that  the  things  they  see  and  hear  in 
dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits. 

Wanika  {  E.  Africa).  Believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to 
the  living  iu  dreams. 

Kaffirs.     Ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  spirits. 

Zulu.  Two  views  are  held  :  (i)  The  individual  may  be  visited  in  a 
dreatu  by  the  shade  of  an  ancestor,  the  itou^o,  to  warn  him  of  danger ; 
(2)  he  may  be  taken  by  the  itongo  to  visit  distant  scenes. 

Indians.  Two  ideas  prevail:  (t)  Bitht^r  a  soul  from  without  visits 
the  sleeper;  (2)  or,  the  rational  soul  goes  on  an  excursion  during 
sleep,  while  the  sensitive  soul  remains  with  the  body. 

1-ijian.  The  spirit  o(  another  person  Is  believed  to  come  to  visit 
him  during  sleep. 

Indian  ol  Brit.  Colambia.  Believes  that  the  spirit  of  another  comes 
to  visit  him  in  a  dream. 

Negroes  of  South  Guinea.  Dreams  are  thought  to  be  the  visits  of 
the  spirits  of  deceased  friends. 

Ancient  Greeks.  Relieved  that  the  dream-soul  is  a  visitor  from  the 
dead.  Achillea  was  visited  by  the  soul  of  Patroclus.  Homer 
LXXIII,  sy. 

Romans  (Cicero).  Dreams  are  both  phantoms  of  the  living  and 
ghoitsof  the  dead.     Dc  Divtaationc  I,  37. 

Thb  Soni.  AS  AN  Animate  Form. 

The  most  common  attribute  of  the  soul,  if  we  may  so  speak 
of  it,  is  that  of  animate  form;  the  soul  being  represented  as 
some  animal.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  animals-  noted  be- 
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low,  the  serpent  and  bird  are  frequently  nsed,  and  again  the 
butterfly.  In  regard  to  the  bird,  Brinton'  suggests  that  "it 
has  the  incomprehensible  power  of  flight;  it  floats  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  rides  ou  the  winds,  it  soars  ton*ard  heaven  where 
dwell  the  gods ;  its  plumage  is  stained  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  and  the  sunset ;  its  song  was  man's  first  bint  of  mti^c ; 
it  spams  the  clods  that  impede  bis  footsteps,  and  flies  proudly 
over  the  mountains  and  moors  where  he  toils  wearily  along. 
He  sees  no  more  enviable  creature  :  he  conceives  the  gods  and 
angels  must  also  have  wings ;  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
fancy  that  he,  too,  some  day  will  shake  off  this  coit  of  clay, 
and  rise  on  pinions  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  All  living 
beings,  say  the  Eskimos,  have  the  lenity  of  soul,  but  espe- 
dally  the  birds  " 

Since  to  the  Indian,  says  Schmeltz,'  incorpo reality  of  soul  is 
not  to  be  comprehended,  and  because  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ap- 
pears in  bumau  form,  that  is,  as  shadow,  he  alv^-ays  identifies 
body  and  spirit  and  ascribes  to  spirits  or  ghosts  of  deceased 
persons  the  same  activities,  needs  and  cares  that  belong  to  the 
living. 

Birds, 

Because  of  some  fanciful  resemblances,  perhaps,  as  suggested 
by  Brinton,  many  tribes  have  associated  the  soul  with  birds. 

Icannas  tind.  S.  A.).  The  souls  of  the  brave  were  believed  to  travel 
in  l>eaatiful  birds  and  to  est  lasctous  fruit,  while  those  of  cowards  t>e- 
camc  reptiles. 

Kailta  (Ind.  Cal.)-  Wh«n  a  person  dies  a  little  bird  is  thoaght  to 
fly  sway  with  bis  soul  to  tlie  spirit-land.  If  be  was  a  t>ad  lodtan,  a 
hawk  catches  the  little  bird  and  derours  it,  feathers  and  soul. 

Borord  (S.  A.  Ind.).  During  a  dream  the  sout  is  thoaeht  to  Lrarel 
in  the  shape  of  some  bird,  aud  at  death  to  be  changed  into  a  red 
Arara. 

Maltusi  (S.  A.  Ind.).  The  cry  of  a  nocturnal  bird,  the  goat- 
sacker,  is  believed  to  be  that  of  a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

Powhatan  (Ind.).  Acertain  little  woodbird  wasanpposcd  to  be  the 
•oul  of  the  dead  chieftains  of  this  tribe.  Great  care  was  taken  not  to 
harm  this  bird. 

Hnroits  (Ind.).  After  the  burial  of  the  bones  at  the  feast  of  the 
dead,  the  soul  is  thought  to  pass  into  the  form  of  a  tartlc-dorc.  Tbti 
is  also  the  belief  of  the  Iroquoiii  Indians. 

Caribs  (Ind.).     The  bat  is  thought  to  be  a  departed  spirit. 

Algonquin  (Ind.).  There  is  thought  to  t>e  two  son's;  the  animate 
soul,  wbich  departs  from  the  corpse  in  the  shape  of  a  dore,  and  the 
physical,  which  enters  into  another  human  being. 

Finns.  The  Milky  Way  was  called  the  Birds' Way,  or  the  way  of 
■odIs.  The  Lithuanians,  and  nearly  all  Indo-Buropcan  peoples,  bad 
aimilar  sayings. 


'  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  133. 
'Beliefs  of  the  South  Amer.  Indians. 
X2U.  p.  10. 
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Bohenjiins.  The  bcatfaen  Bohemians  tfaoasht  that  the  aonls  of  the 
dying  flew  out  of  their  mouths  in  the  shape  ofbirds. 

Celebea.  The  soul  is  conceived  of  as  havius  the  form  of  some  bird. 
It  ift  thought  that  the  bridegroom's  aoul  is  liable  to  Hy  away  at  tuar- 
riage.  5o  colored  rice  is  scattered  over  him  to  induce  it  to  itay. 

Servians.  The  soul  is  represeiiteil  &s  ao  aerial  or  bird-shaped  aub- 
itance,  which  escapes  from  the  body  at  death  and,  like  a  timid  bird, 
flits  from  tree  to  tree  until  the  burial.  It  is  often  transformed  into  a 
cuclcoo. 

China.  After  tweuty-one  days  of  mourniap  for  the  dead,  paper 
Btorks  are  placed  on  poles  in  front  of  the  hon&e  that  they  may  carry 
the  soul  of  the  departed  one  to  paradise. 

Egyptians.  One  part  of  the  soul,  the  "ha,"  was  represented  as  a 
bird  with  human  head  and  hands. 

Moslems.  The  souls  of  the  faithful  are  believed  to  assume  the  form 
of  snow-white  birds  and  to  nestle  under  the  throne  of  Allah  between 
death  and  the  resurrection. 

Saxons.  Many  Saxons  represent  the  soul  as  a  dove  which  atcendi 
to  heaTcn,  or  as  a  humming-hird  which  goes  to  hea»en  after  twenty- 
four  hoars. 

Romans.  The  myth  of  Aristeaa.  as  related  by  Pliny.'  represents  the 
soul  of  the  dying  man  as  issuing  from  his  month  in  the  form  of  a 
raven. 

lAtin.  When  a  ship  founders,  those  on  shore  are  said  to  obserre 
the  souls  of  the  drowned  to  fly  upward  as  white  doves. 

■  It  is  a  graceful  fancy  which  makes  the  departing  soul  either  break 
into  a  blossom  as  a  flower,  or  fly  upward  as  a  bird. 

After  Sankara'  had  destroyed  the  Buddhists  in  India  to  prove 
his  supernatural  powers  to  the  Grand  Lama,  he  soared  into  the 
air,  but  the  Grand  Lama  perceiving  bis  shadow,  as  he  mounted 
vp,  struck  his  knife  into  it  and  down  fell  the  Sankara  and  broke 
his  neck. 

Scbmeltz*  thinks  that  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the 
sonl  is  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  to  pass  into  one, 
there  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  idea  of  rapid  flight,  the 
lamenting  cries  of  some  birds  in  the  night  time.  These  strike 
terror  to  the  savage  and  lead  him  to  imagine  an  imprisoned 
soul  that  longs  to  be  back  with  its  friends. 

Nicoragaan  (Ind.%  The  soal  of  the  man,  called  "Velio."  is  believed 
to  separate  itself  at  death  and  become  a  wavy,  flying  substance.  It 
issues  from  the  mouth  and  look.s  somewhat  like  the  person. 

Karens.     The  soul  is  conceived  of  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly. 

Servians.  'Beliere  that  the  soul  of  a  sleeping  witch  often  leaves 
lier  body  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  If,  while  it  is  absent,  her  body  is 
tnrned  around  and  her  feet  placed  where  her  head  wns  before,  the  son) 
will  not  find  its  way  back  into  the  body  and  the  woman  will  die. 


» Pliny:  Nat.  Hist.,  VII.  Sec.  174. 
•Grimm:  Teutonic  Myth.,  Vol,  11.  p.  8a6. 
•Frazcr:  o*.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  142. 

*  Beliefs  of  the  South  Amer.  Ind.,  Inter.  ArcbW  fUr  Sthnog.,  Vol. 
Xtll,  p.  14.. 
» Prater:  I,  lay. 
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BnrtDcee.  The  immortal  soul  Is  called  L«ip-bya,  meaning  bntterfly 
or  spirit. 

^Atnoug  the  Bnrniese,  when  the  mother  dies  leaving  a  young  baby, 
it  is  itaoaKbt  that  the  "  bnttter6y,"  or  »oul  of  the  baby  follows  that  of 
the  mother  and  if  it  is  not  recovered,  the  child  will  die.  A  wise 
woman  is  called  to  bring  back  the  child's  sonl.  She  allures  It  back 
by  means  of  a  mirror  held  near  the  corpse.  On  the  mirror  is  placed  a 
piece  of  feathery  cotton-down.  She  then  entreats  the  mother  not  to 
take  the  soul  of  the  child  with  her,  meanwhile  catching  ap  the  down 
with  a  cloth  and  placing  it  on  the  baby's  breast. 

Irish.  The  uneducated  pcasuntry  regard  the  pure  white  butterfly 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  sinless  and  forgiveu  dead  on  the  way  to  paradise  ; 
the  spotted  ones,  condemned  souls  on  the  wsy  to  purgatory,  the  spots 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  sint. 

Italy.  A  butterfly  flitting  around  a  baby's  cradle  is  believed  to  be 
either  an  angel's  or  a  baby's  soul. 

Rnssiana.  When  the  soul  escapes  from  the  body,  according  to  folk- 
tales, it  is  soineliineit  represented  as  a  little  bird,  or  bntterfly,  and 
aometimes  as  a  minatnre  hnman  form. 

Christianity.  Angels  are  represented  as  having  wings.  Psyche  i* 
shown  as  a  butterfly  on  the  open  hand,  or  at  least,  with  wings. 

Mouse,  etc. 

UohaTes  (Ind.).  The  soat  is  believed  to  rise  as  the  smoke  of  the 
fnueral  pyre  curls  upward.  If  the  soul  is  impure  from  crime  or 
stained  with  hnman  blood,  it  is  transformed  into  a  rat  and  must  re- 
main four  days  in  a  rat-hole  to  be  purified. 

Swabian  belief.  A  storv  relates  that  a  girl's  soni  creeps  ont  of  her 
month  in  the  form  of  a  white  mouse. 

German  (legends  and  raythit).  The  monse  is  symbolic  of  the  soul. 
A  little  red  mouse  i.t  sonietiinea  said  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sleeper  si  the  departing  soul  or  spirit. 

Rnsaians.  The  peattnnts  often  speak  of  the  Milky  Way  as  the 
Honse-path,  the  mouae  being  a  well-known  figure  of  the  »oul. 

The  prevalence  of  the  belief,  so  commou  in  Eropeau  folk- 
lore, that  the  mouse  represents  the  soul,  has  led  Mr.  Conway* 
to  formulate  the  theory  that  the  shudder  which  some  nervous 
people  feel  at  the  sight  of  even  a  hartnless  mouse,  is  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  it  was  believed  that  in  this  form  unshriven 
souls,  or  those  of  unbaptized  children,  haunted  their  former 
homes. 

Serpent. 

Kaffir.  When  s  Kaffir  sees  a  serpent  in  bis  dwelling,  he  thinks  that 
the  aout  of  some  deed  pcri>on  bas  returned  (or  revenge. 

Znlns.  The  Incarnated  spirit  is  called  "  Ihloxi,"  If  a  serpent  Is 
seen  on  the  grave,  the  Ihtojci  is  believed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode. 

Arabs.  The  aerpent  is  believed  to  be  no  ordinary  creature,  but  s 
"deschim,"  a  spirit.  Mohammed  recognized  good  and  evil  spirits  in 
the  serpent. 

German  (Mj'th.)-  The  soul  was  seen  to  come  from  the  month  of 
King  Gnnthrumln  the  form  of  a  Ultle  serpent. 


'Frsxer:  I,  p.  130. 

'Dcmonology  and  Devil  I^ore,  Vol.  I,  p.  taS. 
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Lixards, 

The  Santals*  believe  the  soul  to  have  the  form  of  a  lizard, 
and  relate  how  on  one  occasion  it  left  the  body,  while  the 
owner  was  asleep,  and  entered  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 
Just  then  the  owner  of  the  pitcher  covered  it,  the  soul  did  not 
return  to  the  body  and  the  man  died.  But  while  they  were 
preparing  to  bum  the  body,  some  one  uncovered  the  pitcher— 
the  soul  escaped,  relumed  to  the  body  and  the  man  revived. 

Among  the  Netherlandish  peoples,  in  the  stories  of  King 
Gunlhrum,  the  soul  is  depicted  as  issuing  from  his  mouth  in 
the  form  of  a  small  reptile. 

Fish  and  other  Animals. 

Kaffirs.  Fish  are  not  eaten  because  they  are  bcliered  to  embody 
souls. 

East  Brazil  (Ind.)-  The  soal  is  thought  to  pass  into  the  fish  that  are 
placed  on  the  grave  and  it  is  in  this  way  prolected. 

Nia».  The  heart  soul  (Noso  dodo)  is  believed  to  sorrive  after  death 
io  the  form  of  a  spider. 

Kaiu^uii  (Ind.  S.  A.).  It  was  thoueht  that  a  tiger  which  roamed 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  a  htirial  gronua  was  the  changed  form  of  a  re- 
cently burieil  person. 

Buriat.     The  soul  is  believed  to  take  the  form  of  a  bee. 

Goyatacas  {Drazil  Ind.).  ThU  tribe  believes  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  is  tbunght  to  wander  for  a  time  in  the  body  of  a 
cow. 

lo  Transylvania*  it  was  reported  at  the  trial  of  a  witch,  that 
the  woman,  together  with  two  men  who  were  employed  by  her 
in  a  vineyard,  lay  down  at  noon  to  rest.  She  failed  to  awake 
at  once.  A  large  fly  was  seen  buzzing  around.  This  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  men  and  put  into  his  leather  bag.  For 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  waken  the  woman.  Later, 
however,  the  fly  being  released  flew  directly  into  her  mouth 
and  sho  awoke.     They  then  knew  that  she  was  a  witch. 

Frazer"  relates  the  incident  of  a  Melanesian  woman  who, 
knowing  that  a  neighbor  was  at  the  point  of  death,  beard  a 
rustling  in  her  house  as  of  a  moth  fluttering.  The  Ismentatioa 
told  her  at  the  same  instant  that  the  soul  had  flown.  She 
caught  the  fluttering  thing,  ran  with  it  and  held  it  above  the 
open  mouth  of  the  corpse;  but  it  failed  to  revive. 

The  natives  of  the  Danger  Islands*  of  the  South  Pacific  be- 
lieve in  different  sizes  of  the  soul.  The  sorcerers  set  snares  of 
different  sizes  of  stout  sennit,  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  long,  with 
loops  on  either  side  to  suit  (he  size  of  the  different  souls.  For 
fat  souls  there  are  large  loops,  for  thin  souls  small  ones.      This 


>  Frazer:  I,  ia6. 

'Fraxer:  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 

■The  Golden  Bough.  Vol.  I,  p.  136. 

*GiU :  Myths  and  Songs  of  the  Sonth  Pacific,  p.  171 
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method  was  employed  by  the  sorcerers  against  persons  towards 
whom  they  bore  ill-will,  and  accordingly  when  a  man  was  sick 
these  soul-snares  were  set  up  in  the  trees  near  his  house.  The 
soul  might  be  caught  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  or  insect,  and  if  so, 
the  man  infallibly  died. 

These  various  associations  of  the  soul  with  different  forms  of 
animal  life,  as  expressed  above,  from  one  standpoint  suggest 
something  of  the  pathetic.  Realizing  that,  physically,  they 
cannot  accomplish,  or  reach  a  certain  ideal  they  have  in  mind, 
the  savage  imagines,  with  child-like  ii^implicity,  that  the  fhlGU- 
mcnt  of  these  ideals  will  be  attained  by  means  of  increased 
powers.  He  could  satisfy  many  of  bis  longings  if  he  were  only 
able  10  accomplish  certain  things  that  animals  cau  do  so  easily. 

Tbb  Shadow. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  shadow  on  the  minds  of 
primitive  peoples?  Has  it  contributed  to  the  idea  of  the  soul  ? 
We  cannot  but  think  it  has  influenced  their  idea  of  form. 
Many  primitive  peoples  say  that  the  soul  is  a  shadow.  What 
do  they  mean?     Max  Mtiller'  says: 

"  [  do  not  in  the  least  believe  they  think  the  shadow  a  soul, 
or  the  soul  a  shadow;  but  they  use  the  word  shadow  figura- 
tively for  that  belonging  to  man,  which  is  like  his  shadow, 
definitely  individual,  and  inseparable  from  him,  but  unsub- 
stantial. The  Mota  word  we  use  for  soul  is  in  Maori  a  shadow, 
but  no  Mota  man  knows  that  it  ever  means  that.  In  fact,  my 
belief  is.  that  in  the  original  language  this  word  did  not  defi- 
oitely  mean  either  soul  or  shadow,  but  had  a  meaning  one  can 
conceive  but  not  express,  which  has  come  out  in  one  language 
as  meaning  shadow,  and  in  the  other  as  meaning  something 
like  soul,  i.  e.,  second  self." 

"  What  we  must  try  to  uuderstand  is  exactly  this  transition 
of  meaniug,  how  from  the  observatiou  of  the  shadow  which 
stays  with  us  by  day  and  seems  to  leave  us  by  night,  the  idea 
of  a  second  self  arose;  how  that  idea  was  united  with  another, 
aamely  that  of  breath,  which  stays  with  us  during  life,  and 
aeems  to  leave  us  at  the  moment  of  death;  and  how  out  of  these 
two  ideas  the  concept  of  a  something,  separate  from  the  body 
and  yet  endowed  with  life,  was  slowly  elaborated.  Here  we 
can  watch  a  real  transition  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible. 
from  the  material  to  the  immaterial;  but  instead  of  saying  that 
people  in  that  primitive  stage  of  thought,  believe  their  souls  to 
be  shadow.^,  all  we  should  be  justified  in  saying  would  be  that 
they  believed  that,  ailer  death,  their  breath,  having  left  the 
body,  would  reside  in  something  like  the  shadow  that  follows 
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them  duriag  life.  Tbe  sapcrsdlion  that  a  dead  body  casts  do 
rittdow,  loQows  ver>'  oaturally  from  this." 

The  shadow  has  a  certain  form,  or  outline,  and  is  intangible; 
wbcD  tbe  savage  says  that  bis  soul  is  a  shadovF  it  may  be  only 
a  comparison. 

It  is  tbe  constant  attendant  of  man  during  sunshine  and  pic- 
tures him  in  outline.  Brintoa  notes/  "  it  is  of  a  nature  lOcin 
to  darkness,  earth  and  night." 

Schmeltz  states  that,  when  the  South  American  Indian 
wishes  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  he  al^'ays  gives 
it  the  hum^n  form.  He  also  calls  attention  to  tbe  part  memory 
plays  in  this  case, — that  is,  that  all  phenomena  are  memory 
pictures. 

If  the  shadow  was  not  equivalent  to  the  soul,  it  was,  as 
Frazer*  thinks,  at  least  regarded  as  a  Ii%ring  part  of  tbe  man, 
so  that  injury  done  to  the  shadow  was  felt  by  the  person  or 
animal  just  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  the  body.  Ideas  expressed 
among  different  tribes  are  as  follows: 

Zulu  (Negro).  The  soul  u  ihoagbt  to  l>c  a  shadow,  baring  the 
ftbttpc  of  the  body, 

Bcchaana  (Xegro).  The  aonl  ii  conceiTed  of  as  a  shadow  with 
hnman  form. 

Benin  (Sef^ro).     Tbey  regard  their  shadows  as  their  souls. 

Africau  (other  Ncktq  Tribes).  It  is  believed  that  a  man's  shadow 
or  shade  is  intimately  cotmected  with  his  soni,  the  departed  soul  of  a 
person  being  called  hts  shadow  or  shade.  The  world  of  shades  is  jn 
the  region  txlow. 

Oiihways.  It  is  described  by  these  people  how  oue  of  their  chiefs 
dlea,  and  while  they  were  watching  tbe  body  on  tbe  third  Dtghi.  his 
shadow  came  back  into  it.  Tbe  man  urI  op  and  then  told  them  how 
he  had  travelled  to  the  river  of  death  but  bad  t>een  sent  back  to  bis 
people. 

Arawak  (Ind.).    The  word  "neja"  equals  shadow.' soul,  picture. 

Abi|Kn]es(Ind.).     Loikal  equals  sbodow,  soul,  echo,  picture. 

Mohave  (Ind.).  The  soul  is  called  shadow.  "Wbeo  a  Mojave  dies 
be  goes  to  another  conntry  jast  like  bis  own  ;  it  is  tbe  shadow  of  his 
own  conntrr,  the  shadows  of  its  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  and  springs, 
in  which  bis  own  shadow  is  to  stay." 

'The  demons  of  the  Barbar  Islands  get  power  over  a  man's  soul  by 
holding  fast  bt&  shadow  or  by  striking  or  wounding  it. 

The  MagjcimiH  of  the  Inlands  of  Wetar,  of  tbe  Sooth  Pacific,  can 
make  a  man  ill  by  stabbing  his  shadow  with  a  spike,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  sword. 

Greeks  (Homer).  Odysseus  recoguized  many  heroes  in  tbe  under- 
world as  shadow*.  Amone  them  was  his  mother  ;  but  when  he  went 
to  embrace  her  she  warned  him  tbat  she  was  only  a  shadow. 

Rbplbction. 
While  some  peoples  identify  soul  with  shadow,  others  believe 
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a  zoan's  soul  to  be  tu  bis  refiection  as  seea  in  water  or  in  a 
mirror.  Frazer'  has  collected  considerable  data  on  this  con- 
ception of  the  soul. 

The  Andamanese  Islanders  think  that  the  reflection  seen  in  a 
tnjrror  is  the  soul,  while  the  Kijians  believe  man  to  have  two 
souls,  a  light  one  and  a  dark  one.  The  light  one  is  his  reflec- 
tion in  water  or  in  a  mirror,  the  dark  one  his  ordinary  shadow. 
The  latter  goL-s  to  Hades.  The  Zulus  will  not  look  into  a  dark 
pool  because  they  imagine  there  is  a  beast  in  it  that  will  take 
away  their  reflection,  causing  them  to  die. 

The  Basutos  of  Africa  think  that  crocodiles  have  the  power 
of  killing  a  man  by  dragging  his  reflection  under  water. 

Among  the  Melauesians,  it  is  believed  that  if  a  man  looks 
into  a  certain  pool  the  malignant  spirits  get  bold  of  bis  refiec- 
tion.    If  he  even  glances  into  it  he  will  die. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greek  idea,  to  dream  of  seeing 
one's  self  reflected  in  the  water  was  an  omen  of  death,  and 
Frazer'  thinks  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  story  of  Narcissus, 
who,  having  ^een  his  reflection  in  the  water,  ptned  and  died. 

PORTRAJTS. 

The  peoples  who  believe  that  their  soul  resides  in  the  shadow 
or  reflection,  have  a  horror  of  portraits.  "  For  if  the  portrait," 
says  Frazer*.  "  is  the  soul,  or  at  least  a  vital  part  of  the  person 
portrayed,  whoever  possesses  the  portrait  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  fatal  influence  over  the  original  of  it."  He  mentions 
some  instances  of  this  belief  that  have  been  noted.  The  Cane- 
los  Indians  of  South  America  think  that  the  soul  is  carried 
away  in  the  picture,  and  it  is  related  that  two  of  them,  having 
been  photographed,  actually  came  back  the  next  day  to  ask  if 
their  souls  had  been  taken  away.  Some  of  the  Wa-teita  in 
Eastern  Africa  thought  they  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  photographer,  and  the  Maudans  imagined  that  they  would 
soon  die  if  their  portraits  were  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Frazer*  notes  that  the  superstition  still  exists  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  said  that  they  sometimes  pine  away  and 
die  after  being  photographed.  Some  old  women  of  the  Greek 
Islands  are  thought  to  have  died  from  this  cause,  with  others 
perhaps  it  may  prove  unlucky,  as  some  of  the  people  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  to-day  imagine. 

Among  the  Ainu.s'  to  speak  of  the  form  of  a  person  is  equiva- 
lent to  speaking  of  his  soul,  spirit,  or  ghost.     Outlining  the 

1  Fraxer:  The  Golden  Bough,  Vol.  I,  pp.  145-148. 
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form  on  paper  was  tbougbt  to  be  drawing  the  soul  out  and 
placiDK  it  in  an  unnatural  position.  It  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
cess of  traDsforming  a  man  into  a  ghost  before  bis  time. 

Cbrtain  Relations  of  Soul  to  Body  as  Bxprbssbd 
AsioNG  Some  Tribes. 

Chinook.  The  sonl  resemblet  fire,  and  at  death  iparks  are  said  to 
fall  down.  When  a  persoD  is  about  to  die.  the  »oul  is  thought  to  be 
bcavy,  but  wheu  he  is  recoTerinff  it  19  light. 

Ainu  (Japan).  The  destruction  of  a  body,  whatever  the  form  of  it 
may  b«, — trte,  brute,  beast  or  man — ':»  likene^l  to  the  stripping  off  of 
one  coat  to  discover  another  beneath.  The  spirit  still  retains  ita  inner 
form.  Superhuman  living  forma  are  thua  enshrined  in  some  bodily 
form. 

Chioese.     Believe  that  decapitation  makes  headleas  aouls  in  Hade*. 

Australian.  Cuts  oH  the  right  thumb  of  the  corpse  of  his  enemy  w 
that  he  cannot  throw  the  gho-stly  ^pear  with  the  mutilated  hand. 

Eskimo.  Think  that  the  soul  has  the  same  shape  as  the  body  to 
which  is  belongs,  but  that  it  is  of  a  more  subtle  and  ethereal  nature. 
It  is  pale  and  soft  and  cannot  be  felt. 

Tongans.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  the  finer,  more  aeriform  p^art 
of  the  body,  related  to  It  as  the  perfume  and  essence  of  a  flower  is  to 
the  harder  parts. 

Caribs.  Claim  that  the  sonl  is  visible,  bat  subtle  and  thin  like  the 
purified  body. 

Romans  (  Mantanlst  prophetess)  Tertulian  De  Anima,  9.  The  soul 
is  thin  and  lucid,  aerial  in  color,  and  of  human  form. 

Wuttke  (German  writer  on  Ghosts).  Ghosts  have  bodies  and  a 
misty,  evanescent  materiality. 

Calmet  (Theologian)  Vol.  I,  Ch.  xli.  Immaterial  souls  have  their 
own  vaporous  bodies,  bodies  provided  by  supernatural  means  to  ap- 
pear  as  spectres;  or  they  may  have  power  to  condenae  the  air  into 
bodies. 

Forms  of  Composition. 

Wetarese.     The  ftoul  is  likened  to  the  smell  of  a  flower. 

Malayans.     Believe  that  the  soul  escapes  through  the  nostrils. 

Siamese.  The  soul  thought  to  be  subtle  matter,  escaping  touch  and 
flight. 

Greeks  (Epicurus)  Diog.  Laert.,  X.  67-8.  The  soul  could  neither 
donor  snffer  were  it  incorporeal- 
Romans  {Tertullian).  The  soul  is  considered  material.  (l)  It  i» 
nourished  by  the  body,  (a)  It  cannot  be  thought  of  without  materi- 
ality. [3 )  A  Suffering  soul  must  be  matci  ial.  It  has  human  form  of  an 
ethereal  and  light  color.    It  is  a  clarified,  ethereal  body. 

Hcrvey  Islanders.  When  the  spirit  returns  from  one  of  its  voyages 
of  visit  or  adventure,  some  difficulty  and  excitement  is  occasioned! — 
this  causes  a  tingling  and  enlivening  sensation  of  the  body  and  sneez- 
ing. 

Borar6  (S.  Amer.).  To  sneeze  indicates  a  message  from  some  dead 
relative, — a  spiritual  visit. 

Simiiariiy  to  Cloud. 

Hervey  Islanders.  Warrior  spirits  are  thongbt  to  constilate  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  morning.  In  cool,  cloudy  weather  the  air  is 
thought  to  be  full  of  spirits.  On  bright  days  the  spirits  take  their 
departure. 
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Sucony  (Seven  Cities).  When  a  TirtnosB  man  dies,  hU  sonl  U  be- 
lieved to  escape  from  his  mouth  as  a  little  white  cloud. 

Kant  died  on  a  nearly  cloudless  day;  only  one  little  while 

cloud  Boated  in  the  azure  sky.    A  soldier  taking  notice  of  this, 

remarked,   "See,'  that  is  the  soul  of  Kaut  floating  toward 

Heaven." 

Thk  Soul  as  an  Object. 

That  the  soul  possesses  form  or  shape  is  the  most  generally 
accepted  idea;  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  some  object  is  also  a 
common  belief.  The  idea  of  the  soul's  being  a  material  object 
can  be  only  the  crudest  savage  notion,  and  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  object  has  a  symbolic  significance. 

Beginning  with  the  conceptions  of  ghost  and  shadow  as 
material  representatives  of  the  soul  among  primitive  peoples. 
Spencer*  thinks  that  from  the  lowest  savage  to  the  highest 
stages  of  civilization,  a  serial  classification  of  belief  can  be 
made,  from  the  purely  material  to  the  immaterial.  The  classi- 
fication would  correspond  with  progress  in  lines  of  culture  and 
civilization. 

Few  tribes  would  compare  the  soul  to  a  lifeless  object,  or 
much  less  identify  it  as  such  an  object.  We  cannot  well  con- 
ceive a  state  of  mind  so  inferior  and  iuactive;  one  that  could 
form  some  notion  of  soul  and  yet  say  that  the  soul  and  object 
are  one.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand  what  they  mean.  The  first  consideration  is  that 
the  savage  is  unable  to  conceive  of  the  soul  as  separated  from 
a  body. 

*'  Body  and  soul,"'  "  form  in  the  thought  of  the  savage  an 
inner  association  so  closely  wrought  that  he  is  unable  to  con- 
sider the  soul  without  a  body  or  the  body  without  a  soul."  As 
8  result  of  this  close  connection  between  the  body  and  the  soul 
in  the  primitive  mind,  among  some  peoples  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  especially  of  malefactors,  are  destroyed,  in  different  ways, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  soul.  The  same  writer  cites  nu- 
merous instances  of  practices,  such  as  placing  coins  on  the  eyes 
and  month,  and  others  of  like  character,  continued  even  to-day, 
superstitious  customs  that  have  grown  out  of  the  identification 
of  body  and  soul. 

The  following  identify  soul  and  object. 

Pijians.  They  regard  the  sbooting^Btars  as  gods,  and  the  smaller 
ones  as  the  departing  souls  of  men. 

Lithuanians.  Shooting  stars  are  supposed  to  be  the  sonls  of  dying 
men. 

Miahinam  (Ind.  of  Cal.).    When  these  Indians  see  the  dust  colamns 
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so  conitaon  in  Caltfoniia,  the;  think  that  some  »oul  is  ascending  In 
them  to  the  Happy  Weatern  Land. 

Algouquins.  The  story  was  current  among  the  Algonqnins  that  an 
old  cbiel  having  lost  his  son,  jonrncyed  to  the  land  oi  souls  and  begged 
so  hitrd  for  the  soul  of  his  son  that  the  Indian  Pluto  Gnally  gave  it  to 
bim  in  the  form  and  size  of  a  not. 

Form. 

Closely  related  to  the  last  section  we  have  various  notions  of 
form  and  composition  of  the  soul.  Tyler'  says  "My  own  view 
is  that  nothing  but  dreams  and  visions  could  have  ever  put 
into  men's  minds  such  an  idea  as  that  of  souls  being  ethe* 
real  images  of  bodies." 

What  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  form? 

The  medicine  man  of  the  Flathead  Indians'  is  able  to  restore 
the  lost  soul  to  the  sick  patient.  After  a  preliminary  of  canta- 
tions  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  kindles  a  Brc  and  sorts 
out  the  projier  .soul  from  the  store  of  those  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing people  he  has  on  hand.  The  soul  may  have  the  shape  of  a 
bit  of  bone,  splinter  of  wood,  or  shell,  etc.  It  is  restored  to 
the  patient  first  by  placing  it  on  his  head, — from  thence  it  is 
stipposed  to  descend  into  the  body. 

B«kimo  (Angelcoks).  Claim  that  the  toni  is  white  and  yielding  and 
when  one  attempts  to  grasp  it,  he  feels  nothing,  bccaase  it  possesses 
neither  flesh.  Ijoncs  or  nerves. 

Hnrons.  It  was  thought  thai  the  soul  bad  a  head  and  body,  arms 
and  legs;  that  it  was  a  complete  miniature  model  of  man  himself. 

Nift!)  Islanders  (West  of  Sumatra}.  The  indixidual  chooses  the 
size  and  the  desired  length  and  weight  of  his  sonl  before  he  is  born. 
"The  heaviest  soul  ever  given  out  weiglut  about  ten  grammes."  The 
length  of  a  man's  life  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  soul. 

"The'  sick  man's  soul  is  restored  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
firefly,  visible  only  to  the  sorcerer  who  catches  it  in  a  cloth 
and  places  it  on  the  head  of  a  patient." 

The  Dyak  priest  of  Sarawak  conjures  the  lost  soul  of  the 
fflck  man  into  a  cup  where  it  is  "  seen  by  the  uninitiated  as  a 
lock  of  hair,  but  by  the  initiated  as  a  miniature  human  being." 
It  is  then  supposed  to  be  thrust  by  the  priest  into  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  patient's  head.  Sometimes  the  soul  resembles  cotton 
seeds. 

"Amongst  the  Canadian  Indians,  when  a  wizard  wished  to 
kill  a  man  he  sent  out  his  familiar  spirits,  who  bronght  him 
the  victim's  soul  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  or  the  like.  The  wiz- 
ard struck  the  soul  with  a  sword  or  an  ax  till  it  bled  profusely, 
and  as  it  bled  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  died." 

Saxons.     The  »oul  is  considered  to  have  the  same  form  as  the  body. 
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Tennyson.    "In  Metnoriam." 

"  EternaJ  form  sltall  still  divide 
The  eteroftl  booI  from  All  bciide; 
And  I  shall  know  bim  when  we  meet." 
Java  (Chinese).    The  seals  of  dead  relatiTes  who  have  prospered 
and  hare  been  honored  are  believed  to  pass  over  into  their  posterity. 
Snsn.     It  is  belirvc'l  thnt  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  may  take  up 
Its  abode  in  the  grandchild. 

Ideas  op  Ghosts. 

Visible  and  tangible  expressions  of  soul. 

The  word  ghost  has  its  origin  in  the  Geman.  The  German 
word  geist, — ghost  is  connected  with  gnst,  yeast,  gas,  and 
even  with  the  hissing  of  geysers  of  Iceland.  Teutonic  gbeJst 
comes  from  the  root  word  meaning  to  blow  with  violence. 
English  ghost  and  gust  are  derived  from  the  same  word. 

The  Icelandic  word  geyser,  and  likewise  the  Scandinavian 
gjosa  mean  to  pour  forth. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  idea  of  ghosts  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  breath.  The  condensation  of  moisture 
borne  by  the  exhaled  air  may  have  suggested  the  color.  Some 
ideas  expressed  by  primitive  peoples  as  to  ghosts  and  spirits  are 
as  follows : 

Negroes  (W.  Coast  Africa).  Srafaman,  "ghost"  or  "goblin.**  also 
means  lightning. 

Netela.     Word  "  ptuta"  mean  breath  and  sonl. 

Eskimo.     Silla — air,  or  reasoning  faculty. 

Aztecs.     Word  "  ehecatl  "  had  tlie  meaning  of  wind,  of  aonl,  or  life. 

Vakama  (Oregon  Ind.)-  "Wkrisha"  expresses  wind,  "  wkrishwit" 
means  life. 

Dakota  Ind.     "  Niya"  means  breath,  literally;  Bguratively,  life. 

Negroes  {Kast  Coast  Africa;.  Floor  is  offerwl  to  spirits  who  eat  the 
essence  of  it.  Other  tribes,  <r.  ^.,  Galelas  and  Tobeloresc  of  Unlma- 
bera,  Dyaks,  and  Yorubas,  believe  that  spirits  consume  the  essence  of 
food. 

Guiana  Ind.  Always  thinks  he  sees  a  spirit  in  any  instrument  that 
does  liiin  harm. 

Adamanese.  Death,  sickness,  and  calamities  of  any  kind  are  attrib- 
uted to  evil  spirits. 

New  Caledonians.  White  men  are  ttclicvcd  to  be  spirits  of  the  dead 
and  arc  thought  to  brine  sirkncss. 

Africans  (Negroes).  When  a  person  dies  the  air  is  thought  to  be 
unusually  fnll  of  spirits.  Mach  of  the  noise  of  the  funeral  orgie  is  to 
drive  them  away. 

West  Africa  (Negroes).  The  soul  becomes  a  ghost,  but  can  be  seen 
only  by  the  wong-mini  or  spirit-doctor. 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (Negroes).  Believe  in  two  kinds  of  ghosts — 
tfaose  who  have  met  sudden  death  as  in  Imttle  or  accident,  and  those 
dying  of  old  age  and  from  disease.  The  first  linger  about  their  former 
babitalioQS.  clad  in  white  and  streaked  with  clay.^they  have  not 
completed  their  proper  term  of  life.  The  latter  are  not  seen  but  pas* 
at  once  into  the  land  of  ghosts. 

Central  Africa.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  their  religious  doctrines 
baaed  on  belief  in  harmful  ghosts. 
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Winnebago  (Ind.).  Believe  in  wood  spirits.  They  are  deacribed  as 
K  rather  ■mall  animal,  with  roond  face  aud  gUtterJag  eyes,  sometime* 
aeen  by  man.     Tbey  are  l>elieved  to  be  the  cause  of  rTitease. 

Iroquoii.  The  word  "aq-skfn-ni"  means  a  spectre,  phantom,  the 
gbost  or  insnes  of  a  dead  or  living  body,  death  itself.  It  is  applicable 
only  to  the  sensitive  soul,  not  to  the  rational. 

TurantSD  Tribes  (North  Asia).  The  spirits  of  the  dead  Shamans  are 
the  ones  that  plague  the  liTiog. 

Patagonians.  Believe  that  the  sonls  of  their  wizards  become  evil 
demons. 

Finns.     Ghosts  arc  seen  by  Shamans  only,  by  others  in  dreams. 

Karens.  Believe  that  a  man's  spirit  disembodied  before  death  may 
appear  to  annonncc  his  death. 

Maons.     The  sight  of  an  absent  person  denotes  his  death. 

PerDTi&as.  The  soul  is  thonght  to  rise  oat  of  the  tomb  with  all  that 
belongs  to  the  body.  It  roves  about,  feeling  cold,  thirst,  hunger  end 
toil. 

Herrey  Islonders.  Believe  that  the  spirits  of  warriors  slain  in  bat- 
tle wander  for  a  while  among  the  rocks  and  trees  where  the  body  hat 
been  thrown,  bearing  visible  marks  of  the  wounds.  Tbcy  utter  sounds 
like  those  of  cricket*. 

Ksrens.  The  "  la"  or  ghost  sometimes  appears  after  death  and 
cannot  then  he  distinguished  from  the  person  himself. 

Arancanians.  Think  that  the  sonl,  when  separated  from  the  body, 
exercises  the  same  functions  in  another  life  as  in  this,  nnaccompanied 
by  fatigue  and  satiety. 

Natives  of  the  .Antilles.  Ghosts  are  said  to  appear  in  the  roads,  hnt 
not  to  every  person. 

Australians.  Ghosts  of  the  nnburicd  dead  are  thought  to  become 
msh't^nnnt  spirits. 

(Aborigines).     Believe  in  an  evil  spirit  called  "  Metagong  "  which 

eowls  about  at  night  and  catches  hold  of  them  if  they  leave  the  camp- 
e.     It  is  visible  occasionally,  beiug  of  human   form  and  immense 
size,  and  of  so  great  strength  as  to  make  it  useless  to  offer  resistance. 

Australians.  "  The'  precautions  taken  by  murderers  [among 
the  primitive  Greeks)  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the  slain  man  were 
much  like  those  in  favor  among  the  Austraiiatts.  The  Greek 
cut  off  the  extremities  of  his  victim,  the  tips  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  disposed  them  neatly  beneath  the  arm-pits  of  the 
slain  man.  In  the  same  spirit,  aud  for  the  same  ptirpose,  the 
Australian  black  cuts  off  the  thumbs  of  his  dead  enemy,  that 
the  ghost,  too,  may  be  mutilated  and  prevented  from  throwing 
at  him  with  a  ghostly  spear. 

West  Africans  (Krumen).  Europeans  are  called  the  ghost  tribe. 
Natives  of  old  Catabar  call  them  spirit-men;  Mpongwe  call  them 
"ghosts." 

Prince  of  Wales  Islands  (Damley  Islands  Natives).  The  word  used 
to  signify  white  man,  also  means  ghost. 

Chinese.  Believe  that  decapitation  makes  headless  soula  in  Hades. 
The  souU  of  beggars  and  lepers  sorely  annoy  the  living. 

Israelites.  Samuel's  ghost  was  seen  by  the  witch  of  Bndor,  but  not 
by  Saul. 

Greeks.  Ghosts  are  believed  to  have  substantiality,  and  to  drink 
blood.     They  recover  memory  and  reason,  and  recognize  their  friends. 
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but  Dot  nntil  they  have  nonritbed  tbemselves  from  the  blood  of  some 
victim. 

(Acbilles  to  Pfttroclus.)  "  Alas,  there  is  indeed  then,  evea  in  the 
dwell  jnga  of  Hades,  a  certain  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in 
it  at  all." 

St.  Anthony  saw  the  soul  of  St.  Ammooius  carried  to  Heaven 
in  the  midst  of  a  choir  of  angels. 

Newly  baptized  children  saw  the  holy  bishop,  St.  Ambrose, 
in  spirit  when  be  died. 

Voices  of  Spirits,  Souls  or  Ghosts. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  the  soul,  according  to  primitive  be- 
lief, is  that  of  voice.  The  sounds  that  the  spirit  or  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  titter  are  sometimes  heard  in  the  lamentations  or  hisses 
of  birds,  in  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  or  in  other  peculiar 
noises  which  may  cause  even  civilized  man  when  alone  at 
night,  to  experience  a  shudder. 

Chalnias  (S.  A.  Ind.).  The  cries  of  the  goat^ancker  heard  in  caverns 
are  attributed  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  nothing  can  induce 
these  Indians  to  enter  these  dark  caves, 

Uaknsi  (British  Guiana).  The  cries  of  the  goat-sncker  at  night 
are  believed  to  be  voices  of  departed  souls  which  are  regarded  by  tbem 
as  evil  spirits. 

Abipoiies  (lud. ).  These  Indians  regard  the  docks  that  fly  about  at 
night,  nttering  hissing  sounds,  to  be  the  souts  of  departed  persons. 
They  believe  to  hear  their  shadows  speak  in  the  echo. 

Tupinambas  (Ind.).  The  prophetic  bird  is  called  "  Macanban." 
It  is  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  deceased  friends  and  relatives.  The 
magicians  prophesy  from  the  soug  of  this  bird. 

Algonquin  (Ind.).  These  Indians  think  they  hear  the  shadow-souls 
chirp  like  crickets. 

Puegiftus.  The  soul  of  the  deceased  person  is  believed  to  wander  in 
the  woo<]s;  an  unfsniiliiar  bird's  cry  is  regarded  as  the  cry  of  a  spirit. 

New  Zealsiiilers.  Divine  spirits  are  thought  toconverse  with  living 
persons  (spirits)  in  whistling  tones. 

Zulus.  AnceMral  manes  arc  believed  to  talk  in  a  low  whistling  tone, 
this  tone  is  short  of  a  full  whistle. 

Arabs.     Whistling  is  considered  to  be  talking  with  devils. 

Bsklnio.  Ghosts  anr]  spirits  are  thought  to  manifeat  their  presence 
by  a  whistling  or  singing  in  the  ears. 

Thb  Number  of  Souls. 

As  to  the  number  of  souls  there  is  much  difference  of  opinkMl 
among  different  peoples.  The  idea  of  a  plurality  of  sotlls,  bow* 
ever,  is  very  common. 

Robinsohn*  thinks  that  the  idea  of  more  than  one  soul  arose 
&om  the  fact  that  sometime  after  the  savage  had  discovered 
that  there  was  a  life-principle, — something  lacking  at  death — he 
came,  gradually,  to  comprehend  the  Ego  or  I.  If  this  be  a 
true  interpretation  it  affords  the  basis  for  a  belief  in  two  souls. 
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There  are  some  tribes,  howerer,  who  believe  in  a  number  of 

souls — but  ou  the  basis,  rather,  that  certain  organic  functions 
are  regarded  as  separate  souls.  Some  of  the  beliefs  aje  as  fol- 
lows: 

Malagasy.  Believe  in  three  souls :  Mtaa,  or  mind;  aina,  or  life;  and 
matoatoo.  or  }{liost. 

Algonquin.  Claim  that  there  are  two  souls,  one  of  which  keeps  the 
body  animate,  remains  with  it  during  Bleep  and  after  death  (antil 
called  to  enter  another  body) ;  the  other,  a  physical  soul,  moves  about 
at  will,  goca  out  of  the  body  duriog  dreamt  or  in  a  trance,  and  at 
death  goes  to  the  land  of  ftpirita. 

l>akota9.  Most  of  this  tribe  believe  in  four  souls.  One  wauders 
about  the  earth  and  requires  lood;  a  second,  wAtcheft  over  the  body; 
another  hovers  around  itn  native  village :  the  fourth  goes  to  the  land 
of  spirits. 

Iroquois.  Believe*  in  two  souls,  a  rational  and  a  bodily  soul.  Man 
is  thought  to  have  a  sensitive  aoni,  which  ia  the  animatiDg  principle 
of  his  body,  and  one  or  more  reaaonable  souls,  or  psychic  entities.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  some  persons  at  times  arc  reported  to  have  four  or 
6ve,  at  other  times,  only  one  or  none  at  all.  The  animating,  or  bodily 
soul,  remains  iu  the  slceietoo  at  death.  The  reasonable  is  represented 
as  subtile  ami  re^Dud,  yet  material  t'sincc  it  can  be  eiicloaed  in  a 
goard);  dark  and  sombre  like  a  nhadow,  posftcssing  the  form  of  the 
body,  having  Jieadj  teeth,  body,  aritiE),  legs,  etc.,  partly  blind  by  day 
bat  sharp-sighted  at  night.  It  is  caruivoroDs,  but  eats  the  food  of  the 
living,  and  can  utter  vuuihU  and  speech. 

Hurons.  Think  that  man  has  two  rational  souls,  both  divisible  and 
material.  One  leaves  the  body  at  death  and  Lingers  in  the  cemetery 
until  the  feast  of  the  dead ;  the  other  is  attached  to  the  body. 

Sioux.  Believe  in  three  sonls,  one  of  which  goes  to  a  cold  place,  an- 
other to  a  warm,  couilortable  country,  while  the  third  watches  the 
body. 

Chinook  (Ind.).  Bach  person  is  thought  to  have  two  souls,  a  larger 
and  n  smaller  one.     During  sickness  the  smaller  one  leaves  the  body. 

Choctaw.  Every  man  is  believed  to  have  an  outside  shadow,  shil- 
omlish,  and  an  inside  shadow,  sbllup,  both  of  which  survive  the  body. 

Madagascar  (Islanders).  Believe  that  there  are  three  elements  of 
the  soul.  The  feelings,  "saina,"  perish  at  death;  the  life,  "'aina" 
passes  into  the  air;  and  the  spirit,  "matoatoa,"  hovers  about  the 
grave. 

Eskimo.     Believe  in  two  souls,  the  breath  and  the  shadow. 

Olo-Nagadjoe  (Dyak  oi  Borneo).  Two  souls.  These  are  united  in 
the  body  under  the  name,  "  hambaruan."  At  death,  one  of  these,  the 
"  Lian,"  is  separated  from  the  body,— this  is  the  conscious  individn- 
ality.  The  other,  "  Karahang,"  is  more  material  and  remains  with 
the  body. 

Nias.  Ascribed  to  man  three  souls,  these  were  identified  with  the 
breath,  heart  aild  shadow.  The  first,  "  noso,"  comes  from  the  air  and 
returns  to  it  at  death,  but  passes  on  to  posterity.  The  shadow, 
"beabn  r.t-mate,"  is  seen  by  day,  but  by  the  priests  at  any  time.  It 
becomes  a  spirit  at  death.  T"he  third,  "  ooao-dado,"  soul  of  the  heart, 
is  the  most  complete,  beiii}^  the  seat  of  thought,  feeling,  joy  and 
anger.     It  exists  after  death  in  the  form  of  a  spider. 

Fijians.  Bt-lieve  iu  a  dark  spirit,  or  shadow,  and  a  light  spirit  Or 
reflection. 
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Native*  of  Ton^^B.  "All  men  >  have  not  sools  capable  of  a  separate 
existence,  only  the  Rgi,  or  nobles,  possois  a  spiritual  part,  which  goet 
to  Bolotoo,  the  land  of  goda  and  ghosts,  after  death,  and  enjoys  power 
aimilar  to  that  of  llie  original  goos,  but  less." 

Greenlaoders.  Some  of  th«se  believe  io  two  soals,  abadow  and 
breath. 

Khonds.  Have  a  fourfold  division  of  the  soul.  The  first  soul  is  re- 
stored tu  or  absorbed  by  the  good  Deity,  Boora  ;  the  second  is  attached 
to  the  Khond  tribe  ami  is  reborn  in  sncceedinn  generations;  the  third, 
goes  out  in  dreams  and  holds  spiritual  intercourse;  and  the  (onrth 
dies  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body. 

Chinese.  Believe  in  three  souls  and  six  spirits.  The  latter  being 
animal  go  into  the  ground  at  death.  Of  the  three  souls,  one  goes  down 
into  Hades,  the  second  enters  the  coffin  and  ia  laid  in  the  grave  (but 
not  to  remain],  the  thinl  lingers  around  its  old  home,  ana  with  the 
second  receives  the  worship  of  posterity. 

Rgyptian^.  Regard  the  soul  of  ati  individual  as  being  a  complex  of 
a  number  of  elements,  or  spirits.  These  are  immortal.  One,  the 
"  ku,"  is  similar  to  the  mtia  as  he  appears  io  thought  or  dream  ; 
another  of  these  immortal  parts,  "ab,''  corresponds  to  the  heart;  a 
third,  the  "  b«,"  is  a  material  conception  of  the  Koul,  usually  a  bird, 
with  human  head  and  haudx ;  a  fourth  part,  the  ''  shftu,"  is  the  form 
of  a  mammy;  a  lilth,  the  "  zaib,"  is  the  shadow  ;  while  a  sixth  "  xn," 
exists  as  au  appearance  or  reflection  of  the  mummy,  (i)  ba — warmth 
of  life,  breath:  (2)  ab^heart ;  (3)  xaib — shadow;  (4)  ka,  sftba,  xn* 
and  0.4iris — soul  comprehendecl  aa  copy  of  the  body. 

Hindus.  Distinguish  between  Brahmatmah,  the  breath  of  God, and 
JivatmaL,  the  breath  of  life. 

Hiudu  philo<;ophy.     Eninnattvc  Soulsand  Genetic  Souls. 

Persians  (Zoroaster).  Soul  consists  of  6ve  parts,  (i)  The  fcroher 
Or  principle  of  sensation;  (2)  boo  or  principle  of  intelligence  ;  (3)  the 
ronh,  or  ronau,  the  principle  of  practical  jadgment,  imagination, 
volition;  (4)  the  akho,  or  principle  of  conscience;  (5)  and  the  ian 
or  principle  of  life.  The  first  three  united,  are  the  principles  which 
are  accountable  for  the  deeds  of  man.  The  jao  mingles  with  the 
winds,  the  aklio  returns  to  heaven  and  has  a  separate  extstence. 

Jews  (Rabbis).  Taught  a  three-fold  division:  (i)  Nephesb,  the 
animal;  (a)  ruah,  the  human  principle  of  life;  and  (3)  Nesbamah. 
the  divine  sonl. 

Greeks  ( Plato).     Make  three  divisions  of  the  sonl : 
yiorfiffTiKOf,    rwiSvumnv.  Svitot  or  8v;uiSti, 

(Aristotle.)  Divided  the  soul  into  three  parts:  (l)  the  mere 
nourishing  soul  (anima  vegetaliva),  or  plaut  soul;  (3)  the  sensing 
■oal  (snima  senaitivaX  or  animal  soul  ;  (3)  the  reasonable  thinking 
soul  (anima  rationalts).  All  three  of  these  parts  are  supposed  to  be 
united  during  life.  The  hrst  two  die  with  the  body  ;  the  third  is  im> 
mortal. 

Greeks  (Philosophy  of  Alexander).  Taught  that  the  soul  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  (  »-rfu>iff)  Pneuma. corresponds  to  the  Biblical  "NeRhft- 
mah,"  which  God  breathed  into  man.  The  (i^»t;ij)  Pauche  corresponds 
to  the  "  Nephesh  "  whose  seat  is  in  the  blood. 

Romans.  Believed  in  a  thrce<fold  division  of  the  soul :  the  manes. 
the  auiraa,  and  the  umbra.  To  each  of  these  a  different  place  was 
aasigned. 

Romans  (Ovid).  The  shades  flit  around  the  tomb;  the  naderworld 
receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stara. 
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(PlinT.l  The  soal  remaiDson  earth,  the  shade  or  umbra  is  remoTcd 
to  Elysium  or  Tftrtarns,  depending  upon  deeds. 

New  Testament  Idea  (of  Jewa).  Paul,  in  "The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,"  chapters  8  and  13,  mentions  iMdily  soul,  iotellectual  soul, 
and  spiritualgifts.     These  convey  the  idea  of  ploraljtj. 

Meai^evsl  Theories.  Ascribed  three  souls  to  man.  the  v^etal,  the 
KDsitiTC,  and  the  raiioual. 

I^CAUZATION. 

Where  did  primitive  man  locate  the  soul  ?  There  were  ^eat 
differences  of  opinion  ou  this  question.  Some  regarded  one  or- 
gan as  central,  some  another. 

The  heart  and  pulse  are  often  pointed  out.  These  parts,  as 
seat  of  the  soul,  emphasize  the  close  connection  in  the  belief  of 
primitive  man,  between  what  was  regarded  as  the  soul  and  lifis 
itself. 

Ideas  in  regard  to  the  HEART  are  as  follows: 

Egyptians.  The  ancient  Egyptians  thought  that  the  heart  was  the 
seat  of  the  soul. 

Ancient  Himlns,  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Veda,  the  soul 
WHR  believed  to  be  located  in  the  heart. 

S«iiioyeds.     The  heart  is  believed  to  be  the  seal  of  the  soiil. 

Caribs  (Indians).  It  !s  thought  that  there  are  &8  many  souls  u 
there  are  pulses  that  csa  be  felt.  The  heart  sonl  goes  to  the  gods;  the 
inferior  ones  roam  as  evil  spirits. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  (Indiaus).  The  be&rt  is  believed  to  t>e  the  seat  of 
wisdom  and  of  the  soul. 

Winiiebagoes  (ludiaus).  It  is  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  cut  a 
piece  from  his  body  and  made  man  and  woman. 

Kicnrnguan  (Intl.),  The  heart  is  considered  immortal,  the  immortal 
port  of  it  malting  life. 

Tonancsc.  The  soul  is  claimed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  heart. 

Aztec.  The  heart  is  considered  the  scat  of  the  soul;  and  being  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  body  it  is  the  offering  to  the  gods. 

Chancas.  The  word  "sonccon''  is  used  for  soul,  this  word  also 
means  heart. 

Basutos  (Negroes).     It  is  said  of  the  dead,  his  heart  has  gone  forth. 

Asbantis  (Negroes).  The  heart  is  thought  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
soul. 

Blood. 

The  blood  has  beeu  thought  by  some  to  contain  the  soul. 
This  was  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul  because  as  it  poured 
forth  from  the  person,  or  perhaps  an  animal,  life  ebbed  with  it 
Homer  uses   this  expression:^    "The  blood   flows  from   the 

(Psuche) 
wound  and  the  life  (V'^x?)   Ao'Ps  from  the  wound."    On  the 
basis  of  the  belief  in  the  life  principle  of  the  blood,  we  have 
the  custom,  more  common  in  the  past  than  now,  but  still  prev- 
alent, of  mixing  of  blood  as  symbolic  of  bonds  of  friendship. 

EstfaoniauR.     Some'  of  these  people  will  not  touch  blood  becaase 

^Robinsobn :  Psycbologie  der  Naturvolker,  p.  18. 
■Kraier:  Golden  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 
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tbe^  believe  it  conuini  the  ftnimal's  aoal.  This  sodI  wodM  then  eato^ 
their  body. 

K.  A.  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  believe  that 
the  blood  contains  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  beast  and  the^  abitain 
from  its  Qse.  To  rid  the  game  of  any  evil  that  might  befall  thcui  they 
pass  it  through  scnolce  and  flame  several  times  to  destroy  the  blood, 
life,  or  Aniiual  spirits. 

Papuan  (N.  UoincaJ.  These  have  held  similar  views  aboot  the 
blood. 

Eastern  Islanders.  Animals  >  for  food  are  stunned  or  soSocated. 
This  method,  it  is  thought,  is  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  on  the 

Konad.  The  soul  residing  in  the  blood,  any  ground  on  which  it  falls 
comes  sacred. 

Jews.  As  noted  in  Leviticus.*  related  also  by  Josephus,*  the  Jew* 
would  not  tsste  the  blood  of  animals  they  had  killed.  Tbey  either 
believed  that  the  soul  or  life  of  the  animal  was  In  the  blood  or  that 
the  blood  uotnully  wss  the  soul. 

Arabs.  These  held  beliefs  concerning  the  blood  similar  to  those  ol 
the  Bsthoaians,  N.  A.  Indians,  Papuans,  and  others. 

Romans.  Views  similar  to  the  foregoing  were  held.  Virgil  in  hii 
j£neid*  speaks  of  the  pcrple  blood  as  the  purple  soul. 

Greeks.  The  Greek  writers,'  Bmpedocles,  Critias  sod  Galen  idea- 
tify  the  soul  with  the  blood. 

Bottes. 

Iroquois.  A  part  of  the  soul  was  thought  to  be  located  in  the  bone*, 
esken— boue,  atisken — soul. 

Athapascan.  The  bones  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  aoal. 
yani — bone,  iyune— sool. 

Caribs.     The  bones  of  the  dead  were  gathered  once  a  year. 

Indians  £a»t  of  Miss.  Most  of  the  tribes  cared  for  the  bones  of  the 
dead. 

Breath. 

The  root  an  furnishes  many  words  for  wind,  breath,  soul 

and  spirit. 

(Anila — wind;  prana — spirit;  atman — self.    The  word  a/- 
man  originally  meant  breath,  then   life,  sometimes  body; 
but  far  more  freqentty,  the  essence  or  the  set/. 
(anemus) 
Greek.     (  w^iwi  > — wind. 

Latin.  Anima— air,  wind,  breath,  life,  soul,  spirit.  Animas — sottl, 
spirit. 

Irish.     Anal — breath,  anam — life  or  soul. 

The  breath  is  assumed  to  be  the  seat  of  lite  among  some 
peoples ;  iti  most  instances  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  soul 
is  conveyed  by  different  meaninjjs  attached  to  the  word,  "  The 
analogy  between  soul  and  breath  was  so  plain,"  says  Baring- 
Gould,'  "  that  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  they  were  identi- 


■  Prazer  :  Golden  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S3. 

'Chap,  jtvii,  10-14. 

*Antiqntlles  of  the  Jews.     Book  III,  Sec.  1. 

*  Book  IV,  p.  349. 
'Aristotle:  De.  An.  T,  3,  19. 

*  Origin  and  Development  of  Relig.  Beliefs,  p.  93. 
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cal.  or  if  not  identical,  were  very  similar."     Various  ideas  are 
expressed  as  follows : 

West  AastTa)ian».  The  word  "  wang  "  is  uBcd  for  breath,  spirit  and 
ftoul. 

MfllayRDS.    The  loal  in  s&id  to  escape  from  the  uostrils. 

Java.     The  word  Nara  is  u»e(I  for  breath.  life  and  booI. 

Papuans.  The  words  for  aieam  and  foj^are  those  used  for  spirit,  rur 
itani — hot  steam — hot  spirit — rar  allcnaad — fog — tree  spirits. 

Seniiuoles.  A  newborn  child,  whoi^e  luotber  has  diea,  Is  held  above 
her  face  in  order  that  it  may  inhale  the  escaping  spirit. 

MohawkA.  From  the  root  word  "atourion,"  to  breathe,  is  derived 
the  word  "  aionritz,"  the  soul. 

Slavonian.  Dub — breath,  spirit ;  dusa — soul;  douuoo — to  breathe  ; 
dyma — seat  of  force,  mind. 

Hungarian.    Sz€l— wind;'«zell6 — wind,  breath;  szellem — sonl,  spirit. 

Sigonmcy  Islanders.  Tucho  —  breeze,  breath,  air,  spirit ;  dulo 
tacho — Holy  Ghost. 

Egyptians.  The  words  ha — soul,  baa— bodily  warmth,  and  nafi — 
breath,  were  used.     In  their  creation  myths,  breath  means  soal. 

Hebrews.  The  word  "  mah  "  sometimes  means  wiuil,  sometimes 
life  or  soul. 

Greeks.  The  word  (^ifxi!)  psuche,  is  breath  or  soul  from  a  root  ex- 
pressive of  btowioR.  Psugmos  ifvyttot) — drying  effect  of  a  blast  of 
wind,  or  an  effect  of  cold.  Krom  the  same  radical  (vmu*)  paelo,  to 
blow,— («-i«i'^)  pneuma. 

Costs  Rica  Ind.  The  liver  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  thought  and 
memory. 

New  England  Ind.     Soul  was  believed  to  be  located  in  the  brain. 

Natives  of  Leti,  Moa,  and  Lake  Islands.  The  organs  of  procreation 
are  thought  to  he  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Naudowessics.  It  is  tjcHeved  that  the  father  gives  the  child  its  soul, 
the  luoiher,  its  body. 

The  Karens.  Suppose  that  a  being  called  Tso  resides  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  nun  while  it  maintains  its  place  no  harm  can  befall 
the  persou  from  the  efforts  of  the  personified  passions.  Dnt  if  the  Tso 
becomes  weak,  evil  is  sure  to  result  to  the  person.  I-'or  this  reason  the 
hair  is  carefully  dressed  and  attireil,  and  the  head  well  cared  for  so  as 
to  be  plcasin);  to  the  Tso. 

Siamese.  A  similar  Idea  is  that  of  the  Sismese,'  who  think  that  a 
spirit  csne<l  thiT  KhuHn  dwells  in  the  head.  This  is  the  guardian 
spirit  and  mnst  be  well  cared  for,  so  that  the  acts  of  shaving  and  cut- 
ting the  hair  become  ceremonies. 

Animals. 

Some  tribes  ascribe  souls  to  animals  alone;  others,  to  both 
animals  and  plants,  extending  the  idea  even  further  sometimes, 
so  as  to  include  all  objects  that  cast  a  sbadow.  Spencer'  thinks 
the  belief  that  everything  has  a  soul  has  been  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  reasoning.  Beginning  with  man  himself,  the  savage 
see.s  that  he  breathes  and  casts  a  shadow;  this  he  identifies 
with  bis  oilier  self,  or  ghost.  Then  he  notes  that  animals  like- 
wise breathe  and  cast  shadows.     So  he  concludes  that  they. 


ipraxer:  op.  cit..  Vol.  I.  p.  i88. 
•Sociology,  Vol.  I,  p.  193. 
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too.  must  have  another  self,  or  ghost.  Thus,  the  writer  tbiuks, 
they  have  passed  on  from  anituals  to  plants  and  other  objects, 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fijians.  to  every  object.  Different 
writers,  students  of  the  condition  of  primitive  man,  have  noted 
that  he  places  the  animals  on  an  equality  with  himself,  and 
even  regards  them  in  sothe  respects  his  superior.  He  will  talk 
to  them  and,  as  Tylor*  relates,  in  the  case  of  such  tribes  as  the 
Ka6rs,  Ainos,  Samoye<is,  Dyaka.  and  some  Indians,  when  the 
game  has  bet-n  killed,  he  will  offer  some  apcilogy  or  condona- 
tion to  the  departed  spirit  of  the  animal.  At  night,  as  Brinton* 
notes,  the  ways  of  the  animals  were  guided  by  a  wit  beyond 
the  diviuatiou  of  the  savage  and  they  were  able  to  gain  a  living 
with  little  toil  or  trouble.  "They  did  not  mind  the  darkness, 
so  terrible  to  him,  but  through  the  night  called  one  to  the  other 
in  a  tongue  whose  meaning  he  could  not  fathom,  but  which, 
he  doubted  not.  was  as  full  of  purport  as  hisown.'*  They  had 
sly  and  strange  faculties  which  he  recognized,  and  he  doubted 
not  that  at  one  time  he  had  possessed  the  instinct  of  his  brute 
companions.  From  his  close  relationship.  li\nng  and  contend- 
ing with  them,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  savage  should  at- 
tribute to  animals  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 

Apaches.  The  owl,  the  eajjie,  and  all  perfectly  white  birds  were  rc- 
gsraed  us  posAessing  souls  of  divine  origin. 

Maricopftfl.  Believe  that  after  death  they  will  retaro  to  their  ao- 
cient  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River.  Then  their  heads 
will  tie  turned  into  owls  and  other  parts  of  their  bodiei  iuto  different 
animals. 

Aht  (Ind.).  The  soul  is  thought  to  iiutue  from  Rults  and  partridge*, 
and  after  death  they  will  return  to  their  original  forms. 

Cbippenays.  Ilelieve  tlint  animal.^  hnve  souls,  also  that  inorganic 
tubstances,  snch  as  kettles,  have  in  them  &  similar  essence. 

Fijians.  Not  only  mankind,  hut  animals,  plants,  and  all  mannfac- 
tnred  articles  are  believed  to  possess  sottls. 

Mexicans.  Think  that  because  every  object  has  a  shadow  it  has  a 
god. 

Algonquin.  The  fannter  is  thonght  to  continne  hia  chase  io  the 
happy  bunting  ground,  in  pursuit  of  the  souU  of  his  game. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  believed  that  animals  had  spirits  and 
uanally  buried  some  animal  with  a  dead  warrior. 

Sioux.     The  beaf  is  regarded  a«  having  four  souls. 

Greenlauder.  Think  that  a  sick  human  soul  may  be  replaced  with 
the  soul  of  a  hare,  reindeer,  or  of  a  child. 

Hovaa  of  Madagascar.  Ghosts  of  animals  are  sometimes  acen  to 
appear. 

Maori.  Spirits  of  dogs  are  believed  to  descend  to  the  Hadee  of  the 
departed. 

Kamscbadales.  It  is  thoagbt  that  every  creatare,  even  the  smallest 
fly,  will  live  again  in  the  unrlerworld. 

Knkes  of  Assam.  The  ghost  of  every  animal  that  the  banter  kills 
will  belong  to  him  in  the  next  life. 

•Prim.  Cult.,  Vol.  I,  p.  4a"- 

«The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  l». 
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Karens.  The  spirit  of  the  saiDial  la  thongtit  liable  to  wander  and 
suffer  injury. 

Zulu8.  Believe  that  cattle  will  come  to  life  again  and  be  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  dwellers  in  the  world  beneath. 

Siamese.  The  batcher  beseeches  the  spirit  of  the  slaughtered  ox 
to  seek  a  happier  abode. 

Greeks  (Pythagoras,  Plato).  Belfeved  that  animals  have  undjing 
souls. 

Romsns  ^Juvenal  Sat.  XV,  148).  Lower  animals  are  aaid  to  have 
the  aninia  but  not  the  human  ftoul,  animus. 

French  (Dencartes).     Animalii  are  mere  machines. 

EuKlisli  ^Wesley).  In  the  uext  lite,  animals  will  be  raised  above 
their  state  in  this  life.  Horridness  will  be  exchanged  for  primeval 
beauty. 

Bullish  (Adam  Clarke).  Animals  do  not  sin,  are  cot  involved  in 
the  sms  of  man  ;  cannot  have  adequate  bappinesa  in  this  life,  but  have 
it  in  ihe  hereafter. 

SotTLS  Ascribed  to  Piants. 

We  find  a  few  definite  instances  of  this  belief.  No  doubt  if 
the  subject  were  investigated  more  closely,  at  first  hand,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  soul  as  the  life  principle  is  advocated 
by  most  savages.  "Plants,  partaking  with  animals,"  says 
Tylor,'  "  the  phenomena  of  lift:  and  deatb,  health  and  sickness, 
not  unnaturally  have  some  kind  of  sou!  ascribed  to  them." 
The  idea  of  a  vegetable  soul  was  common  in  mcdiseval  philos- 
ophy, and  Tylor  thinks  that  "the  doctrine  of  the  spirits  of 
plants  lay  deep  in  the  intellectual  history  of  South  Uast  Asia," 
but  has  been  superseded  by  Buddhistic  influence. 

Society  Islanders.  Varma,  the  survtvitig  soul  of  man,  is  ascribed  to 
plants  also. 

Dyftlts  (Borneo).  Ascribe  to  rice  a  spirit,  the  departure  of  which 
causes  decay  of  the  crop. 

Karrns.  Believe  that  plants  have  tbeir  souls  called  "la."  The 
spirit  of  sickly  rice  may  be  called  back. 

BuLldhists.  The  early  belief  of  the  Buddhists  was  divided.  It  was 
a  disputed  question  whether,  if  plants  had  souls,  they  might  be  law- 
fullv  injured  or  nut. 

'the  subject,  however,  assumes  two  aspects,  closely  related 
to  the  belief  that  the  plant  has  a  sodl  similar  to  that  of  man. 
One  is,  that  trees  aud  plants,  as  held  by  some  tribes,  are  the 
abodes  vi  spirits.  This  superstition  naturally  leads  to  tree- 
worship.  The  other  is,  that  the  tree,  as  in  the  theory  of  trans- 
migration, becomes  for  a  time  the  resting-place  of  the  human 
soul. 

CONCLtJSION. 

In  this  chapter,  on  primitive  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  following 
data  arc  presented ;  ( i )  Theories  as  to  how  au  idea  of  the  soul 
may  have  arisen;  (2)  The  probable  influences  of  the  dream, 
shadow,  breath,  etc.,  in  shaping  the  concept  of  soul;  (3)  Data 
on  various  aspects  of  the  soul-idea. 

»Prim.  Colt.,  Vol.  I,  p.  438. 
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No  very  general  conclnsions  can  be  drawn.  The  soul  is 
most  frequently  described:  first,  as  shadow;  second,  as  breath; 
third,  as  wind;  then  as  life,  heart,  echo,  etc.  The  dream  as 
the  strongest  influence  in  giving  birth  to  an  idea  of  the  soul  is 
revealed.  This  is  probably  not  true  for  the  child,  aa  it  ifi  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  result  of  teaching. 

Different  animal  species  exhibit  certain  capabilities,  as  flight 
by  the  birds,  swiftness  of  foot  by  the  deer,  etc.;  these  are  im- 
possible feats  for  the  savage,  they  are  acts  furnishing  food  for 
bis  imagination,  they  inspire  him,  and  from  the  union  of  such 
traits  he  forms  his  ideal.  That  is,  the  initpiration  of  the  savage 
is  got  from  the  special  adaptations  of  different  animal  species. 
The  primitive  idea  of  soul  cannot  be  classed  as  psychological, 
or  philosophical.  It  is  connected  more  or  less  with  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  and  as  such  may  be  classified  with  their  religion. 
By  soul  the  savage  probably  means  life,  it  is  related  to  no  per- 
sonal God,  nor  is  any  thought  of  mind  conveyed  in  the  idea. 
It  is  most  frequently  a  shadow-like  form  of  the  individual  that 
will  enjoy  certain  favors  after  death. 

Greek  Ideas  Regarding  the  Soul. 

It  maj'  not  h.ive  l>t'en  an  entirely  new  procedure  for  man,  to 
consider,  in  some  crude  way.  his  possessions,  to  measure  up 
his  stock  in  trade, — so  to  speak — to  compare  it  with  animals  or 
other  persons,  to  consider  bis  power  or  ability  and  observe  in 
some  way  how  he  is  fitted  to  cope  with  his  environment.  It 
may  not  have  been  an  entirely  new  departure  for  man  to  try  to 
shape  his  destiny,  to  seek  to  discover  the  wherefore  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  desire  knowledge  as  to  what  be  actually  is  in  compari- 
son with  other  things,  or  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Is  he 
serving  a  master  ?  if  so.  to  find  out  the  character  of  this  master, 
his  will,  etc.,  and  further  to  Icarn  something  of  the  material 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  savage  world  is  a  great  ani- 
mated one,  the  dispositions  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  being 
very  similar  to  savage  life.  To  the  savage  the  great  invisible 
world  is  sufficient  to  account  for  everything  which  is  not 
directly  observable  by  the  senses.  This  has  sufficed  for  a  long 
time.  It  satisfied  the  dwellers  of  Greece  for  a  long  period. 
The  spirit  world  is  in  matter,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  things.  That  these  spirits  exist,  the  savage  has 
strong  proofs.  When  he  sleeps  his  soul  visits  other  .souls  of 
this  spirit  world,  and  when  he  dies  the  soul  is  free  to  dwell 
there.  Everything  has  a  soul  like  him;  and  then,  too,  there 
are  many  things  that  happen  that  nothing  but  spirits  can  do. 
This  explanation  did  not  always  satisfy  the  Greek  mind. 
Dwelling  as  they  did  in  a  country  where  intercourse  among 
themselves,  as  inhabitants  of  colonies,  was  easy;  partially  shut 
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out  from  the  barbaric  world,  no  longer  nomadic,  they  made 
great  advancement,  not  only  materially,  in  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  development  of  the  country,  but  intellectually,  as 
well.  The  conditions  were  favorable  for  furthering  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  and  were  such  as  perhaps  never  existed  before. 
With  the  development  of  the  mind,  there  began  a  search  for 
this  spirit  that  ruled;  the  immortal  being  that  ordered  all  things. 
With  this  ««arch  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  cosmological 
period  of  their  philosophy.  The  true  relation  of  man  to  nature, 
or  the  abiding,  must  relate  to  that  part  of  him  that  abides. 
Three  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  are  generally  recognized. 
During  the  period  of  hylozoistic  monism*  ihe  ancient  lonians 
regarded  matter  as  something  living;  in  itself  it  was  animated 
just  as  arc  particular  organisms.  This  was  the  £rst  step.  It 
was  superseded  by  dualism  in  the  systems  of  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras.  Theu  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  corporeal  was  brought  out,  also  that  between  matter  and 
force  was  shown  by  Empedocles  and  Democritus.  The  distinc- 
tion of  true  knowledge  and  phenomenon  is  a  recognition  of  the 
mental  in  the  Eleatic  school.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans. With  Anaxagoras  the  spiritual  is  the  principle  of  all 
being,  the  material  without  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  is  nothing. 
The  advent  of  the  idea,  the  concept-philosophy  of  Socrates, 
represents  in  Plato  the  dualism  of  miud  and  matter,  soul  and 
body. 

Two  courses  of  influence  must  be  recognized  in  considering 
early  Greek  ideas  of  the  soul.  The  early  cosmologists  did  not 
take  account  of  the  individual  soul  in  their  systems,  that  was 
explained  satisfactorily  by  their  religious  beliefs.  The  mystery 
with  which  they  grappled  was  that  of  a  basal  material  (lonians) 
or  fundamental  form  (Pythagoreans)  of  the  world.  It  was 
only  after  a  relation  had  been  established  between  this  world 
principle  and  the  soul  of  popular  belief  that  it  came  to  be  .scien- 
tifically considered.  Theu  it  was  considered  in  connection  with 
the  entire  course  of  the  universe. 

The  fundamental  principle  Thales  declares  to  be  water.  He 
thinks  the  whole  world  is  full  of  souls.  The  loadstone  is  said 
to  have  a  soul  because  it  moves  iron.  What  he  regarded  as 
soul  was  something  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion.  Why 
should  this  first  principle  have  been  water  or  moisture?  Aris- 
totle' thinks  that  it  was  perhaps  because  the  gerrasof  all  beings 
are  of  a  moist  nature,  or  because  the  nourishment  is  moist. 
This  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  first  recorded  attempts 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  life.     I^iving  near  a  body  of  water  was 


^Siebeck:  G«acliicbte  der  Psychologle,  pp.  37.39. 
<Het..  I.  3.     983,  b.  6.     (FairbaokB.) 
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perhaps  an  influential  factor,  for  Thales  thought  the  earth 
rested  on  water  and  floated  like  a  piece  of  wood.  The  solution 
dealt  with  motion  and  mntahility.  Anaximander  considered 
the  infinite  or  anliinited  (something)  to  be  the  primitive  matter 
of  all  things,  while  Anaximines  thought  it  to  be  air.  All 
things  spring  from  air  by  rarefaction  or  condensation,  i.  e.,  by 
beating  and  cooling.  "Air  is  the  nearest  to  an  immaterial 
thing;  for  since  we  are  generated  in  the  flow  of  air  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  infinite  and  abundant,  because  it  is  never 
exhausted."  Air  is  the  first  principle  of  things;  from  this  all 
things  arise  and  into  this  they  are  all  resi^lved  again.  "As' 
our  soul  which  is  air  holds  us  together,  so  wind  (*.  e.,  breath, 
Pneuma)  and  air  encompass  the  world."  This  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  ideas  of  many  primitive  peoples  who  associate  sonl 
with  breath  as  the  life-giving  principle. 

These  represent  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ionic 
school,  two  substances  are  mentioned,  the  aim  being  rather  to 
present  the  thing  most  essential  for  life,  for  animated  matter; 
they  were  not  yet  interested  in  sonl.  As  for  Hippo  and  Dioge- 
nes of  Apollonia,  pupils  in  the  same  school,  the  former  re- 
garded moisture  as  the  first  principle,  while  the  latter  regarded 
the  air  as  the  substance  of  which  all  things  consist.  This  sub- 
stance must  be  elerual.  unchangeable,  great  and  powerful,  and 
rich  in  knowledge.  The  air  passesses  these  qualities;  it  is  the 
essence  in  which  rea.son  dwells. 

Some  passages  from  the  fragments  left  by  Herakleitos  con- 
vey some  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  bis  continual  Qux,  and  the 
nature  of  primitive  matter.  "All*  things  are  exchanged  for 
fire,  and  fire  fur  all  things,  as  wares  are  exchanged  for  gold 
and  gold  for  wares."  "  Fire  lives  in  the  death  of  earth,  and 
air  lives  in  the  death  of  fire,  water  lives  in  the  death  of  air,  and 
earth  in  that  of  water."  "Gods  are  monals,  men  are  immortals, 
each  living  in  the  other's  death  and  dying  in  the  other's  life." 
"  For  to  souls  it  is  death  to  become  water,  and  for  water  it  is 
death  to  become  earth;  but  water  is  formed  from  earth,  and 
from  water,  soul."  "The  limits  of  the  soul  you  could  not  dis- 
cover, though  traversing  every  path."  "It  is  a  delight  to 
bonis  to  become  wet." 

"  When  a  man  gets  drunk,  he  is  led  about  by  a  beardless 
boy,  stumbling,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes,  for  bis  soul  is 
wet."  "  The  dry  soul  is  wisest  and  best."  "It  is  hard  to 
contend  with  passion;  for  whatever  it  desires  to  get  it  buys  at 
the  cost  of  soul."  "All  things  are  full  of  »ouls  and  of  divine 
spirits."     "Man  like  a  light  in  Che  night  is  kindled  and  pat 
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out"  Religions  rites  are  cures  for  the  sonl.  We  learn  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  that  Herakleitos  thought  all  things  to  be 
motion;  to  him  nothing  abides,  all  things  in  the  course  of  time 
become  fire.  The  first  principle  is  soul,  all  other  things  con- 
sisting of  a  fiery  exhalation  from  it.  There  is  a  flow  of  all 
things  upward  and  downward;  the  stages  are  earth,  water,  air, 
fire.  The  qualities  of  soul  are  manifested  In  the  exhalations  of 
fire.  Uulike  the  early  Ionic  cosmologists,  we  note  a  trace  of 
religious  teaching  in  bis  system.  Two  lines  of  thought  are 
mingled  and  in  some  passages  the  soul  is  spoken  of  in  a  popu- 
lar way  signifying  the  person  or  individual.  Then  again  a 
trace  of  the  scientific  is  brought  in;  but  regarding  his  teachings 
as  a  whole,  Herakleitos  is  considered  more  of  a  metaphysician 
than  physicist.  The  teachings  of  Xenophenes  were  contrary 
to  the  mythology*  of  his  time.  According  to  his  belief,  all 
things  come  from  the  earth  and  return  to  it.  One  God  rules; 
he  is  supreme.  The  primitive  essence  is  the  divine  spirit  rul- 
ing the  universe.  For  Parmcnidcs  the  truly  existent  has  the 
attributes  of  an  abstract  conception  of  being.  "Therefore 
thinking  and  that  by  reason  of  which  thought  exists  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  for  thou  wilt  not  find  thinking  without  the 
bring  from  which  it  receive  its  name,  nor  is  there  nor  will 
there  be  anything  apart  from  being;  for  fate  has  linked  it  to- 
gether, so  that  it  is  a  whole  and  immovable.*' 

'■  For  that  which  thinks  is  the  same,  namely  the  substance 
of  the  limbs,  in  each  and  every  man,  for  their  thought  is  that 
of  which  there  is  most  in  them." 

With  Empedocles  we  have  a  duality  in  the  sense  of  oppo- 
sites  and  their  efifects.  Love  tends  to  make  one  out  of  many, 
strife  tends  to  make  many  out  of  one.  Lo%'e  and  strife  control 
things.  There  are  four  original  elements,  fire,  air,  water  and 
earth.  From  Aristotle  we  learn  of  Empedocles,  that,  "as 
many '  as  pay  careftil  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  was  soul 
is  in  motion,  these  assume  that  soul  is  the  most  important 
source  of  motion;  and  as  many  as  consider  that  it  knows  s^n^ 
perceives  beings,  these  say  that  the  first  principle  is  sonl,  .some 
making  more  than  one  first  principle  and  others  making  one, 
as  Empedocles  says  the  first  principle  is  the  product  of  all  the 
elements,  and  each  of  these  is  soul. ' ' 

"And"  in  like  manner  it  is  strange  that  soul  should  be  the 
cause  of  the  nnxturc;  for  the  mixture  of  the  elements  docs  not 
have  the  same  cause  as  flesh  and  bone.  The  result,  then,  will 
be  that  there  are  many  souls  through  the  whole  body,  if  all 
things  arise  out  of  the  elements  that  have  been  mingled  to- 
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gethcr;  aad  the  cause  of  the  mixture  is  barmoDy  and  soal.** 
"The  soul  is  a  miilure  '  of  what  is  air  and  ether  iu  essence." 
Miud  aod  soul  are  the  same.  Tbe  soul  is  imperishable.  The 
knowledge  we  have  of  Hmpedocles's  ideas  of  the  soul  is  derived 
chiefly  from  other  writers.  We  6nd  that  he  regarded  the 
blood  as  the  real  carrier  of  life;  since  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  perfect  combination  of  the  four  elements.  The  percep- 
tional knowledge  depends  upon  the  combination  of  elements, 
and  the  spiritual  nature  as  he  understood  it  depends  upon  the 
physical  nature;  that  is,  it  is  the  result  of  certain  combinations. 

As  to  the  teachings  of  Pytha>;oras  and  his  school,  we  can 
only  fuUow  what  later  members  say.  Little  is  known  of  the 
early  doctrine;  but  it  is  believed,  however,  to  have  been  dual- 
istic.  It  is  supposed  that  they  postulated  world  soul  and  that 
tbe  origin  of  the  soul  of  man  was  ascribed  to  this.  Some  of 
tbe  Pythagoreans  held  that  solar  corpuscles  are  souls.  The 
soul  was  considered  to  be  a  harmony  or  a  number.  From  the 
doiographers  we  learn  that  "  Pythagoras*  held  that  one  of  the 
first  principles,  the  monad,  is  god  and  the  good,  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  One,  and  is  itself  intelligence."  "  Divine 
spirits  are  psychical  beings;  and  heroes  are  souls  separated 
from  bodies,  good  heroes  are  good  souls,  bad  heroes,  bad  souls." 
"  For  Pythagoras,  who  held  that  the  soul  is  extended  through 
all  the  nature  of  things  and  mingled  with  them,  and  that  from 
this  our  souls  are  taken,  did  not  sec  that  God  would  be  sepa- 
rated and  torn  apart  by  the  separation  of  human  souls;  and 
when  souls  are  nretched,  as  might  happen  to  many,  then  part 
of  God  would  be  wretched;  a  thing  which  could  not  happen." 
The  harmony  of  opposites  and  the  essence  of  number  symbolize 
the  sou!.  The  soul  is  an  immortal  being  passing  through 
stages  of  perfection  in  animal  life.  The  body  is  the  prison  or 
tomb  of  the  soul. 

Anaxagoras  taught  that  all  things  \have  existed  from  the 
beginning  in  infiDiteslmally  small  fragments,  fragments  of  gold, 
fragments  of  flesh,  etc.  The  task  of  collecting  and  arranging 
these  particles  was  performed  by  mind,  or  reason  (nous).  With 
Anaxagoras  we  have  an  intelligent  principle  as  the  cause  of 
motion.  This  was  a  great  advance  in  some  respects  over  the 
mechanical  theories  of  some  of  the  cosmologists.  Soul  and 
mind  are  the  same;  it  is  the  moving  force  of  matter.  He 
thought  that  if  a  being  moves  itself  it  must  be  mind  that  pro- 
duces the  motion,  the  motive  power  coming  not  from  without 
but  from  within.  For  him  this  motive  principle  becomes  a 
aonl.     But  since  the  nous  exists  apart  from  man.  the  mental 
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process  depends  on  a  being:  outside  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
natural  process  of  knowledge. 

"  Other  things'  incUide  a  portion  of  everything,  but  mind  is 
infinite  and  self-powerful  and  mixed  with  nothing,  but  it  exists 
alone  by  itself."  For  it  is  the  most  rarefied  of  all  things  and 
the  pnrest,  and  it  has  all  knowledge  in  regard  to  e\*erything 
and  the  greatest  power;  over  all  that  has  life,  both  greater  and 
less,  mind  rules.  And  mind  ruled  the  rotation  of  the  whole, 
so  that  it  set  it  in  rotation  in  the  beginning." 

From  Aristotle"  we  learn  that  many  times  Anaxagoras 
"rightly  and  truly  says  that  mind  is  the  cau.se.  while  at  other 
times  he  says  it  is  soul ;  for  it  is  in  all  animals. "  "  Anaxagoras 
seems  to  say  that  soul  and  mind  are  difFerent,  but  he  treats 
both  as  one  in  nature  except  that  he  regards  mind  especially 
as  the  first  principle  of  all  things."  In  this  system  the  inter- 
esting point  is  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  attempt 
to  define  mind  in  relation  to  matter.  Mind  being  the  finest 
and  mo.st  mobile  of  all  matter,  is  first  in  importance,  while 
matter  becomes  secondary.  Man  partakes  of  a  part  of  this 
nous,  and  thus  is  motivated. 

The  Atomists,  especially  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  teach 
that  everything  is  reducible  to  the  full  and  the  void.  Being 
fills  space,  non-being,  void.  Being  consists  of  matter,  but 
matter  is  composed  of  minute  indivisible  atoms.  These  are 
tinderived,  imperishable  and  homogeneous,  differing  oniy  in 
size  and  form.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  forms  of  atoms, 
mechanical  necessity  being  the  unifying  principle  of  the  system. 
The  most  important  element  is  fire.  It  consists  of  the  finest 
atoms,  these  being  smooth  and  round,  and  the  smallest  of  all. 
It  is  the  principle  of  motion*  in  organisms.  These  fiery  parti- 
cles are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.  There  is  a  soul 
atom  between  ever>'  pair  of  body  atoms,  but  the  various  facul^ 
ties  of  the  soul  have  their  seat  in  different  parts  of  the  body; 
thought  in  the  brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  desire  in  the  liver. 
On  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  souTs  atoms,  there  is  danger 
lest  they  be  forced  out  of  the  body  by  the  air  that  surrounds 
ns;  this  loss  is  overcome  by  inspiration.  The  body  is  only  the 
vessel  of  the  soni,  and  on  the  latter  we  should  bestow  more 
care  than  on  the  former.  The  excellence  of  the  animal  con- 
sists in  bodily  perfection;  of  man,  in  moral  perfection.  The 
soul  is  something  corporeal  like  all  other  things,  but  more  ihan 
that,  it  is  the  most  perfect  body.  The  soul  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  universe  is  the  Deity.  Sensation  and  conscious- 
ness are  a  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  soul  atoms.     Thought 
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and  perception  have  the  same  origin;  both  are  material  changes 
of  the  soul's  body,  and  are  occasioned  by  external  impressions 
— the  impact  of  atoms  entering  the  sense  organs. 

The  elements  of  early  science,  curobineU  in  the  system  of 
Oemocritus  resulted  in  materialism.  The  same  elements,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Socralic  concept,  formed  the  idealistic 
system  of  Plato.  Socrates,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Plato, 
considers  the  soul  to  be  immortal.  His  teachings  are  based 
entirely  on  morals;  man  for  him  means  a  seat  of  moral  ideas. 
For  Plato  God  made  the  soul  out  of  the  following  elements: 
"out*  of  the  indivisible  and  nnchangeabte,  and  also  out  of  that 
which  is  divisible  and  has  to  do  with  material  bodies,  be  com- 
pounded a  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  essence,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  same  and  of  the  other,  and  this  compound 
he  placed,  accordingly,  in  a  mean  between  the  indivisible  and 
the  divisible  and  material.  He  took  the  three  elements  of  the 
same,  the  other,  and  the  essence  and  mingled  them  into  one 
form,  compressing  by  force  the  reluctant  and  unsociable  nature 
of  tlie  other  into  the  same,"  This  is  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
and  of  this,  in  a  diluted  form,  the  stars  partake.  The  offspring 
of  the  divine  imitating  him,  "received  from  him  the  immortal 
principle  of  the  soul;  and  around  this  they  proceeded  to  fashion 
a  mortal  body,  and  made  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  soul,  and 
constructed  within  the  body  a  soul  of  another  natnre  which 
was  mortal,  subject  to  terrible  and  irreiiistible  affections  .  .  . 
they  gave  to  the  mental  nature  a  separate  habitation  tn  another 
part  of  the  body . ' '  ' '  And  in  the  breast  and  in  what  is  termed 
the  thorax  they  encased  the  mortal  soul."  "That  part  of  the 
inferior  soul  which  is  endowed  with  courage  and  passion  and 
loves  contention  they  settled  nearer  the  head,  midway  between 
the  midriff  and  the  neck  in  order  that  it  might  be  under  the 

mle  of  reason That  part  of  the  soul  which  desires 

meats  and  drinks  and  the  other  things  of  which  it  has  need  by 
rea.son  of  the  bodily  nature,  they  placed  between  the  midriff 
and  the  bonndar>'  of  the  navel,  contriving  in  all  this  region  a 
sort  of  manger  for  the  food  of  the  body."  God  gave  the 
"sovereign  part  of  the  human  soul  to  be  the  divinity  of  each 
one, '  ■  this  part  dwells  at  the  top  of  the  body.  The  soul  existed 
before  it  entered  the  body  and  had  intelligence, — memory  still 
retains  certain  forms  of  knowledge — "absolute  beauty,  and 
goodness,  and  essence  in  general."  If  these' absolute  ideas 
existed  before  we  were  boni  then  our  soul  must  have  existed 
before  we  were  bom. 
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The  soul  is  immortal,^  for  that  is  immortal  which  is  ever 
in  motion;  that  is,  self-moving.  Ten  thousand  years  must 
elapse  before  the  soul  can  return  to  the  place  from  which  it 
came;  It  may  then  pass  into  the  life  of  a  beast  or  into  a  man 
again.  For  the  lover  of  knowledge  the  soul  is  glued  to  the 
body,  viewing  existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison.  The 
soul  is  lasting,  the  body,  weak  and  short-lived,  and  every  sonl 
may  be  said  to  wear  oat  ,scvural  bodies. 

The  soul,  belonging  to  the  supersensible  world,  has  the  qual- 
ities of  non-originatiou,  indestructibility,  unity  and  changeless- 
ness.  Since  it  is  the  carrier  of  the  idea  of  life,  the  cause  of 
its  own  motion,  it  is  uot  identical  with  the  ideas.  The  part 
relating  to  the  ideas  is  the  directing,  reasoning  part-  The 
part  located  in  the  breast,  or  courage,  belongs  to  animals; 
while  that  found  id  the  lower  regions. — that  is.  desire,  or  appe- 
tite, belongs  to  plants  and  animals.  These  three  parts  repre- 
sent three  essences  combined  with  each  other,  and  not  one 
essence  operating  in  a  three-fold  manner, — the  soul  being  their 
unity.  "Each  degree'  has  its  own  theoretic  and  practical 
functions  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  functions  may  txjst 
without  the  higher,  but  the  higher  appear  in  connection  with 
the  lower." 

One  advance  which  Aristotle  made  over  Platonism  was  based 
on  his  insight  into  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of  ideas  to 
explain  empirical  facts.  The  super- .sensible  world  of  ideas  and 
the  world  of  sense  are  identical;  the  universal  does  not  have  a 
higher  actuality,  separated  from  sense  objects.  Nature  is  the 
organic  bond  of  all  individuals,  which  actualize  their  form  in 
motion,  pure  form  being  iheir  highest  purpose.  Wiiidclbaud' 
recognizes  two  parts  to  Aristotle's  psychology,  revealing  two 
scientific  points  of  view,  (i)  The  general  theory  of  animal 
souls,  psychical  processes  possessed  in  common  by  animals  and 
men,  though  more  perfectly  developed  in  man;  (2^  the  doc- 
trine* of  the  nous  as  the  distinctive  possession  of  man.  this  view 
representing  the  empirical  and  the  speculative  sides  of  his  psy- 
chology. The  soul  being  that  which  holds  the  body  together, 
is  indivisible,  and  has  no  parts.  "It  is' 
of  a  natural  organized  body,  having  life  in 
double  meaning  is  implied  in  this  definition ;  either  it  is  the 
actualization  of  matter  or  it  is  the  agent  of  actualization. 

"  The  soul  is  not  any  variety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  with- 
out a  body;  it  is  not  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to 
or  related  to  a  body;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  m 
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a  body  of  such  or  such  potentialities.'^  We  do  not  8ay  that 
the  soul  weaves  or  builds;  we  say  that  the  animated  subject, 
the  aggregate  of  soul  and  body,  the  man,  weaves  or  bnilds. 
So  we  ought  also  to  say,  not  that  the  soul  feels  anger,  pity, 
love,  hatred,  etc.,  or  that  the  seal  learns,  reasons,  recollects, 
etc.,  but  that  the  man  with  his  soul  does  these  things.  The 
actual  movement  throughout  these  processes  is  not  iu  the  soul, 
but  in  the  body,  sometimes  going  to  the  soul  (as  in  sensible 
perception),  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soiil  to  the  body 
(as  in  the  case  of  reminiscence).  Defects  iu  the  soul  arise 
&om  defects  in  the  bodily  organism.  This  is  not  less  true  of 
the  fu>HS,  or  intellective  soul  than  of  the  sentient  soul. 

"The  varieties  of  soul  are  distributed  into  successive  stages, 
gradually  narrowing  in  extension  and  enlarging  in  compre- 
hension; the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-extensive  with  the 
whole,  but  connoting  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes;  the 
second  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  murt:  besides, 
but  denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  first. 
The  third,  connoting  all  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer 
individuals,  and  so  on  forward."  This  lower  stage  is  co-exis- 
tent with  life,  including  both  plants  and  animals. 

The  nutritive  soul  connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay, 
and  generation  of  another  individual.  The  sentient  soul,  be- 
longing to  animal.f,  but  not  V>elonging  to  plants,  connotes  all 
the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  nutritive  soul,  and  sensible 
perception  (at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides.  "We'  pro- 
ceed onward  in  the  same  direction,  taking  iu  additional  facul- 
ties,— the  movent,  appetitive,  phantaslic,  noetic  soul,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  total  of  individuals  denoted.  But  each  higher 
variety  of  soul  continues  to  possess  all  the  faculties  of  the 
lower.  Thus  the  sentient  soul  cannot  exist  without  compre- 
hending all  the  faculties  of  the  nutritive,  though  the  nutritive 
exists  (in  plants)  without  any  admixture  of  the  sentient. 
Again,  the  sentient  soul  does  not  necessarily  po.ssess  either 
memory,  imagination  or  intellect  {twus);  but  no  soul  can  be 
either  imaginative  or  noetic  without  being  sentient  as  well  as 
nutritive.  The  noetic  soul,  as  the  highest  of  all,  retains  in 
itself  all  the  lower  faculties;  but  these  are  found  to  exist  apart 
from  it." 

Plato's  system  takes  note  of  three  essences,  these  mingling 
together  form  a  soul.  Aristotle  recognizes  but  one,  with 
different  forms  of  manifestation.  The  nous  is  not  connected 
with  or  dependent  upon  any  given  bodily  organs  or  movements 
appropriated  to  itself;  this  distiuguishes  it  from  the  sentient 
and  nutrient  parts,  which  are  localized  to  a  certain  extent. 


^Grote:  Aristotle,  p. 461. 
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The  sentient  soul  is  complete  from  birth,  while  the  mww  or  the 
noetic  soul  enters  from  without  and  emanates  from  the  divine 
celestial  suhstance,  the  region  of  Form;  the  celestial  body  sur- 
rounding the  cosmos,  and  every  form  that  animates  matter  de- 
rive its  vitalizing  influence  from  it.  But  the  nous  belouKS  es- 
sentially to  the  divine;  it  comes  from  without,  being  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  sonl.  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom 
it  is  much  developed.  It  is  put  into  action  by  the  abstract  and 
universal,  in  a  certain  sense  within  the  soul  itself.  Of  the  nous 
the  InfelUctus  agens  is  the  constructive  function,  and  the  In- 
telU£fu$  Patiens  the  receptive  function;  the  first  deals  with  the 
universal,  it  alone  being  immortal,  while  the  latter  agency 
ceases  with  the  existence  of  the  body.  The  animal  soul  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  vegetable,  principally,  because  of  a  greater 
degree  of  concentration.  The  fundamental  activity  of  the  soul 
is  thought. 

After  Plato  and  Aristotle,  no  new  systems  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy were  set  forth.  Greek  civilization  had  begun  to  decay; 
the  later  philosophers  were  content  to  follow  along  in  the  lines 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  leaders.  "Criticism, 
appropriation,  readjustment  and  remodelling"  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  later  Greeks  and  early  Romans. 

The  two  schools  most  sharply  distinguished  are  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  With  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  states, 
philosophy  took  on  a  practical  turn;  and  with  Grecian  help- 
lessne-S-s  we  have  Stoic  apathy  and  Epicurean  self-contentment, 
— peace  of  mind  being  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  central 
point  of  the  Stoic  doctrines  is  a  certain  ethical  standard,  the 
ideal  of  the  wise  man.  The  moral '  conduct  of  man  is  the  chief 
business  of  philosophy. 

"The  matter*  or  substance  of  which  all  things  are  made 
is  corporeal,"  it  is  infinitely  divisible,  everything  is  subject  to 
change.  Heal  and  cold  are  the  two  active  elements.  In  their 
materialistic  view  of  the  world  they  regard  the  soul  as  corpo- 
real. Whatever  influences  the  body,  or  is  united  with  it,  or  is 
itself  influenced  by  it  and  again  separated  from  it,  must  be 
corporeal.  It  has  extension  in  three  dimensions  over  the  body, 
and  whatever  has  three  dimensions  is  corporeal.  Animal  life, 
the  cause  of  thought  and  motion,  is  kept  in  health  and  nur- 
tured by  the  breath,  therefore  the  mind  is  nothing  but  fiery 
breath.  For  some  Stoics  the  soul  is  fire  or  breath,  or  warm 
breath  diffused  throughout  the  body.  The  warm  breath  is 
conuected  with  the  blood,  the  soul  being  fed  by  its  vapors  as 
the  stars  are  fed  by  vapors  from  the  earth.     One  part  of  the 
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soul  is  transmitted  to  the  young  in  the  seed.  There  arises,  by 
development  within  the  womb,  first  the  soul  of  a  plant;  this  be- 
comes tlfe  soul  of  a  living  creature,  after  birth,  by  the  action 
of  the  outer  air.  Some  thought  the  soul  must  reside  in  the 
breast,  because  the  voice  bearing  the  thought  arises  in  that  part 
of  the  body;  others  thought  it  was  located  in  the  head.  For 
the  former  location,  eight  parts  of  it  were  recognized;  the  kege- 
monicon  or  governing  part,  situated  in  the  breast,  the  five  senses, 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  generative  force.  The  soul  is 
a  unity,  reason  or  the  hegtmonkon  is  the  primary  power;  the 
other  powers  arc  parts  of  this, — derived  from  it.  Feeling  and 
desire  are  also  derived  from  it.  The  iudividual  soul  is  related 
to  the  soul  of  the  universe  as  a  part  to  the  whole.  It  does  not 
possess  activity  independent  of  the  world-soul,  neither  may  it 
last  till  the  end  of  tbe  world's  course. 

The  Epicureans  likewise  held  a  materialistic  view.  Accord- 
ing to  their  system  of  philosophy,  knowledge  of  natural  causes 
is  the  only  means  of  liberating  the  soul  from  superstition,  This 
is  the  value  of  natural  science;  the  thought  of  God  and  the  fear 
of  death  compelling  ns  to  study  nature.  Bodily  reality  is  the 
only  form,  corporeal,'  tht;  only  substance.  The  origin  of  the 
world  is  the  result  of  atomic  unity.  The  soul  is  a  body,  but  is 
composed  of  the  finest,  lightest  and  most  easily  moved  atoms; 
this  is  proven  by  the  speed  of  thought,  instantaneous  dissolu- 
tion of  the  soul  at  death,  and  the  fact  that  the  soulless  or  dead 
body  lose.s  no  weight.  P^or  Kpicurus'  the  soul  is  the  cause  of 
feeling;  the  elements  of  it  are  received  by  the  child  from  the 
parent's  soul  at  tbe  time  of  generation,  it  is  spread  over  the 
whole  body  and  grows  as  the  body  grows.  The  rational  part 
has  its  seat  in  tbe  breast;  the  irrational  part  is  diffused  as  a 
principle  of  life  over  the  whole  body.  Mental  activity,  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  the  motion  of  the  will  and  the  mind  be- 
.long  to  the  rational  part.  Tbe  miud  may  be  cheerful  while  tbe 
Irrational  soul  may  feel  pain,  or  tbe  latter  may  be  lost  by  tbe 
mutilation  of  the  body — without  detriment  to  the  rational  soul. 
The  soul  cannot  exist  when  its  connection  with  the  body  is 
severed,  its  light  atoms  are  dispersed  in  a  moment.  When  the 
aoul  is  destroyed  the  lx>dy  is  also  destroyed,  for  it  cannot  exist 
withont  the  .sonl.  Atomic  particles  thrown  ofiF  by  bodies,  come 
in  contact  with  our  bodies  and  cause  sensation.s. 

Among  the  Eclectics,  the  later  philosophers  attempted  to 
blend  the  different  schools.  Asclepiades  thought  the  soul  to 
be  tbe  whole  compounded  of  all  the  senses,  with  a  substratum, 
tfae^nfMffia,  consi.sting  of  light  round  particles.     Posidonius 
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thought  the  emotions  arose,  not  from  the  rational  soul,  but 
from  courage  and  desire,  two  separate  faculties,  distinct  from 
reason.  Cicero  regarded  the  soul  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  an  essence  of  supernatural  origin. 

If  we  glance  back  briefly  over  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole, 
we  find,  in  this  retrospective  view,  a  general  tendency  toward 
idealism. 

The  early  cosmologists  made  no  break  with  their  mythical 
religion,  but  sought  rather  the  basis  of  matter,  the  enduring 
part  of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  since  matter  was  considered  to 
be  animated,  they  sought  that  on  which  the  life  principle  de- 
pended. A  gradual  dualism  was  formed,  which  resulted  in 
the  ideali-sm  of  Plato,  the  stages  of  which  may  be  traced  as 
follows:  (0  the  teachings  of  Ivmpedocles,  embracing  the  theory 
of  opposites;  (2)  the  form  of  Pythagoras,  believed  to  repre- 
sent dualism;  (3)  the  nous  of  Anaxagoras,  in  which  the  mind 
was  predominant  over  matter. 

Explanations  of  mental  phenomena  tend  to  sever  the  con- 
nection of  sonl  with  the  life  function  and  associate  it  with 
mind.  The  development  of  ethics  has  been  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  idea.  Localization  of  a  part  of  the  soul  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen,  harmonizes  with  the  modern  theory  of 
the  emotions.  Greek  theorists  regarded  the  soul  as  a  sub- 
stance, many  of  them  taught  that  it  was  composed  of  particles 
of  matter  of  some  kind. 

Thhological  Ideas  of  the  Soxtl. 

Any  historical  study  of  the  soul  beginning  with  the  decline 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  must  recognize  the  following  principles: 
(i)  religious  ideas  of  the  soul  are  oldest,  are  found  among  all 
primitive  peoples,  have  existed  at  all  stages  of  civilization,  and 
form  whatever  ideas  of  the  soul  most  civilized  people-s  have  to- 
day; (2)  from  time  to  time  certain  philosophers  have  at- 
tempted to  deGne  the  soul  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
between  God,  the  universe  and  man;  (3)  more  recent  psy- 
chologists have  attempted  to  state  the  relation  existing  between 
the  soul  and  the  mind.  Keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  the 
writer  has  thought  best  to  treat  the  subject  under  the  following 
headings:  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Psychological  theo- 
ries of  the  soul. 

The  Theological  Idea.  The  conception  of  the  soul  formed 
as  the  result  of  religious  teaching  is  more  common  than  that  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  That  is,  while  there  may  be  no 
generalized  idea  of  it  in  which  all  people  agree,  the  masses  of 
Uje  people,  if  they  have  any  formulated  idea  of  its  existence, 
have  probably  gotten  it  through  their  religious  teachings,  it 
being  in  definite  relations  to  their  idea  of  God.     The  idea  in- 
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volvesa  material  substance  of  some  kind,  which,  as  such,  con- 
tinues to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  so 
general  is  such  a  belief  among  religious  peoples  (and  little  re- 
moved from  the  primitive  idea  yet),  especially  among  Christ- 
ians, that  here  in  this  crude  yet  general  belief  a  great  soil  or 
matrix  is  formed  which  has  almost  become  inherent.  The 
theological  standpoint  is  least  removed  from  that  of  primitive 
man,  is  more  generalized  than  any  other,  and  so  naturally  falls 
first  in  the  Hue  of  treatment.  Hagenbach'  observes:  ' '  The  in- 
quiry into  the  origiu  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  mode  of  its 
union  with  the  body  seems  to  be  purely  metaphysical,  and  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  religion.  But,  io  a  religious  point  of 
view,  it  is  always  of  importance  that  the  soul  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  creature  of  God.  This  doctrine  was  maintained  by 
the  Catholic  church  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Gnostic  and  hereti- 
cal theory  of  emanations." 

An  historical  treatment  of  the  subject,  from  the  monotheistic 
point  of  view  existing  in  Chri.stian  religiuns  to-day,  has  more 
meaning  if  we  take  up  the  threads  of  connection  that  lead  back 
to  Grecian  philosophy,  and  especially  those  that  lead  to  Jewish 
theology.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  these  two  lines  of 
influence  had  begun  to  mingle.  This  is  noticeable  in  the 
material  ideas  of  the  later  Stoics;  the  doctrines  of  this  school  is 
an  elective  one,  many  of  their  teachers  are  essentially  Christian, 
while  they  attempt  to  cling  to  Grecian  philosophy.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  school  was  most  potent  on  the  early 
Christians.  The  stoics  taught  that  the  Pneuma  (wvtvfui)  is  cor- 
poreal, yet  it  has  the  attributes  of  miud.  In  this  is  a  trace  of 
the  influence  of  Hebrew  doctriues.  For  the  latter  the  word 
Ruach,  corresponding  to  Pneuma  (jrv<w^)  had  a  material  mean- 
ing, i.  e.,  it  meant  somelhingthat  God  breathed  into  man.  It 
was  for  them  a  semi-force,  a  vital  element  at  least,  something 
that  could  exist  apart  from  God.  Philosophers  before  the 
time  of  the  Stoics  had  regarded  the  Pneuma  (irwu/io)  as  the  vital 
force  of  the  body,  and  in  fact  the  soul  itself;  but  the  latter 
class  looked  uj>on  everything  that  is  real  as  being  corporeal,  and 
the  human  soul  as  a  fragment  of  God.  The  main  channel,  .so 
to  speak,  of  Grecian  philosophy  culminated  in  the  teachings  of 
Plato,  terminating  in  idealism;  this  line  of  thought  was  further 
worked  out  in  Neo-platonism.  The  systems  of  Greek  philosophy, 
condemned  and  pointed  out  the  errors  of  the  early  Greek  re- 
ligions, but  oflered  no  substitute.  The  effect  of  this  was  that 
the  later  Greeks,  without  a  satisfactory  religion,  were  ready  to 
take  over  and  work  into  their  systems  of  philosophy,  what 
seemed  best  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.     Stoic'  philosophy  rep- 
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resents  a  transition;  the  two  streams  of  influence  mingle  and 
were  brought  together  by  them. 

The  doclrine  of  the  Logos  reached  its  highest  development 
with  them  prior  to  the  Ju wish  agd  Christian  influences.  Their 
later  doctrine  is  really  a  passage  from  philosophy  to  religion; 
from  a  system  of  thought  elaborately  worked  out  to  the  bold 
declaration  of  truths  borne  in  upon  the  mind,  aunouuced  as  the 
word  of  God,  but  without  system,  The  work  of  outlining  and 
hanuonizing  these  conflicting  streams  of  thought  constituted 
the  chief  debates  and  discussions  of  the  church  Fathers.  Their 
conception  of  the  soul  must  harmonize  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  the  ideas  previously  held  by  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian 
concept  in  general.  This  concept  represented  it  as  something 
similar  to  breath,  as  something  material  that  might  influence 
or  be  influenced  for  guod  or  evil,  or  that  might  endure  suffering, 
or  enjoy  pleaaures. 

Some  of  the  Church  fathers  accepted  the  Neo-platonic  doc- 
trines, this  being  true  especially  of  those  located  in  Greece  and 
Egypt;  while  the  Latin  Fathers,  as  TertuUian,  Arnobius  and 
Lactantius,  rejected  philosophy  as  a  heathen  product,  which 
must  be  avoided.  But  the^  very  opposition  of  Christian  doc> 
trine  to  early  philosophy  compelled  the  Fathers  to  study  the 
latter  to  offset  attacks  and  in  tliis  way  it  came  more  readily  to 
be  reduced  to  dogma,  to  be  formulated  and  systematized. 

Of  the  different  ideas  of  the  soul's  origin.  Alger'  mentions 
six.  four  of  which  have  been  held  at  different  periods  and  de- 
bated by  the  Church  Fathers.  The  £rst  he  mentions  is  that 
of  emanation.  This  theory  is  constructed  from  the  results  of 
obsen.'ation  by  analogy.  It  is  a  wide-spread  belief  of  the  present 
day,  being  one  of  the  teachings  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Some 
of  the  analogies  on  which  it  is  based  are:  the  annual  develop- 
ments of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  properties  of  drops  of  water  taken  from  a  fountain; 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  breaths,  and  the  soil  into  atoms; 
the  utterances  of  tone  gradually  dying  away  into  echoes;  the 
radiation  of  light  from  a  central  origin,  etc.  The  second  theory 
of  the  soul's  origin  is  that  of  a  previous  existence.  This  view 
was  wide-spread  among  oriental  thinkers,  also  among  Greek 
philosophers  and  some  of  the  early  Church  fathers.  There  arc 
two  forms  of  the  doctrine:  one,  that  the  soul  has  existed  be- 
low man  and  is  on  an  ascent  upward;  the  other,  that  the  for- 
mer existence  of  it  has  been  above  that  of  man  and  that  volun- 
tarily, or  from  some  cause  it  has  descended  to  the  rank  of  man. 
The  third  view  is  that  the  soul  is  created  directly  by  the  voluo- 
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Ury  power  of  God.  The  ideas  of  this  theory  have  been  luodi- 
fied  at  times,  some  holding  that  all  souls  were  created  by  a 
divioe  decree  at  the  begiuningof  the  world,  while  later  theolo- 
gians of  the  middle  ages  claimed  that  God  breathes  a  soul  into 
each  new  being.  A  fourth  theorj-,  held  by  Tertullian,  was 
that  of  Traduction;  that  is,  that  all  hnman  souls  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  soul  of  Adam.  The  two  views  of  the 
theory  are:  (r)  All  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul;  (2)  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  corrupted 
all  the  vital  fluids  of  the  original  Mother  Eve.  All  these 
theories  have  their  objections.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  science,  some  of  them  seem  absurd,  yet  they  served  a 
valuable  purpose  in  their  time  and  place. 

Draper  notes  that  there  are  two  systems  of  philosophy.  One 
recognizes  a  personal  God,  who  exists  apart  and  creates  the 
immortal  souls  of  men;  the  other  recognizes  an  Impersonal  In- 
telligence— an  indeterminate  God.  from  whom  the  soul  emerges 
and  to  whom  it  again  returns.  Under  the  latter  system,  beings 
are  created  from  nothing  or  developed  through  an  evolutionary 
process. 

Pbilo'  the  Jew  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  whose  writings 
tended  to  unite  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  He  taught  that  we 
possess  life  or  soul  in  common  with  the  irrational  animals;  bat 
that  the  power  of  intelligence  is  peculiar  to  mlTid.  Man  is  a 
dual,  .<)Oul  and  body,  and  forms  the  borderland  between  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  the  earthly  and  the  divine.  The 
soul  possesses  three  properties:  perception,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  receives  impressions  through  the  senses,  mental  rep- 
resentations, and  impulse.  Impressions  received  through  the 
senses  are  stamped  on  the  mind  like  a  ring  or  seal,  like  an  im- 
press made  upon  wax,  and  so  are  capable  of  being  reproduced. 
They  are  retained  until  oblivion.  Impulses  fall  either  under 
the  heading  of  aversion,  or  of  desire.  Man  differs  from  the 
brute  in  that  he  is  "two-natured,"  animal  and  man.  The 
animal  shares  the  vital  power  with  the  irrational  creatures; 
man  possesses  the  rational  principle  in  addition  to  the  vital 
element,  and  these  constitute  the  soul.  Like  Plato  he  distin- 
guishes three  parts  of  the  soul,  one  part  being  rational,  a 
second,  high  spirited,  third,  he  represents  as  tlie  seat  of  desire. 
The  irrational  snul  is  explained  in  a  way  that  harmonizes  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Moses'  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  : 
"  The  soul  of  all  flesh  is  blood. ' '  Mind  is  God  to  the  irrational 
9oul.  This  rational  principle,  noiis,  mind,  was  thought  to  con- 
sist of  an  "  ethereal  fire  nature,"  yet  spirit  (with  which  it  was 


'Conflict  between  Reli]<;iod  and  Science,  p.  140. 
'Jewish  AiexandrUa  Philosophy.     Dranunood. 
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supposed  to  be  in  connectioD)  was  regarded  as  incorporeal. 
Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras  and  Theophilws  were  three  of  the 
early  Roman  Fathers  who  lived  soon  after  the  time  of  Philo.  They 
recognized  iu  the  teachinga  of  the  Greek  philosophers  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  early  Greek  writers,  McCon- 
nell  thinks,'  brought  to  the  new  religion  the  Platonic  idea  that 
the  individual  soul  is  indestructible,  is,  in  fact,  an  articulate  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  mind  of  God.  Those  of  Roman 
antecedent  having  no  inherited  beliefs  it)  a  future  life  of  any 
kind  were  better  prepared  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  Christ. 
The  interaction  of  all  these  fragments  of  earlier  pbilosophy 
produced  a  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  mind  which  was  not 
clariHed  for  five  centuries.  For  Justin  Martyr  body  and  soul 
constitute  one  whole;  like  oxen  they  made  one  team,  being 
able  to  accomplish  alone  as  little  as  one  ox  in  plowing.  He 
expects  ihe  re.surrection  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  A 
proof  of  this  is  the  recognized  fact  that  departed  human  souls 
are  even  now  in  a  state  of  sensation;  they  may  be  evoked  by 
Magi  and  Seers. 

Theophilus' expresses  himself  thus:  "  If  thou  sayest,  'show 
me  ihy  God.'  I  answer,  'show  me  thy  man,  and  I  will  show 
thee  my  God. '  Show  me  first  whether  the  eyes  of  the  soul  see 
and  the  ears  of  the  heart  hear;  for  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  per- 
ceive earthly  things,  light  and  darkness,  white  and  black, 
beauty  and  deformity,  etc.,  so  the  ears  of  the  heart  and  the 
eyes  of  the  soul  can  perceive  God.     God  is  seen  by  those  who 

can  see  Him  when  they  open  the  eyes  of  their  soul 

The  eyes  of  the  soul  are  darkened  by  sin,  even  by  their  sinful 
actions.  Like  a  bright  mirror,  man  must  have  a  pure  soul. 
If  there  be  any  rust  on  the  mirror,  man  cannot  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  countenance  in  it;  likewise,  if  there  be  sin  in  man, 
be  cannot  see  God." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  a  tenfold  division'  of  man 
analogous  to  the  decalogue,  the  basis  of  the  division  being  the 
more  general  one  of  body,  .soul,  and  spirit.  He  follows  the 
example  of  Plato  and  divides  the  soul   into  three  faculties. 

Writers  of  Christian  philosophy  have  usually  indicated  certain 
well  defined  periods  of  time  as  characteristic  of  some  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.  There  are  several  of  these  classiG cations. 
According  to  Hagenbach  the  first  period  in  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy,  extending  to  the  death  of  Origen,  is  that 
of  Apologetics;  the  second,  from  254  A.  d.  to  730,  is  the  age  of 
polemics. 

In  his  philosophical  teachingOrigen  wasan  idealist  andiu  part 

^Tbe  ETolutioii  of  Itiimortality,  p.  46. 
•Hagenbacb  :  Hifttory  of  Doctrine,  Vol.  I,  p.  136. 
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represented  the  Platonic  idea  and  also  tbe  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  coDforming  to  Jewish  theology. 
He  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  regarded  its 
incarnation  as  a  punishment  for  former  sins.  Matter,  he 
thought,  is  not  external;  it  is  the  root  of  evil  in  man.  The 
Bible  was  held  to  be  inspired.  By  inspiration'  be  meant  "  not 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  thoughts,  but  an  exaltation  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  whereby  prophets  were  elevated  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  Thesonl  is  immortal,  the  resurrected 
body  perhaps  takes  the  shape  of  a  sphere.  This  latter  view 
was  also  held  by  some  of  his  followers.  As  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul  he  cited  scripture  in  the  following:  *"  If 
the  soul  of  man  is  formed  only  with  the  body,  how  could  Jacob 
supplant  his  brother  in  the  womb,  and  John  leap  in  the  womb 
at  tbe  salutation  of  Mary?" 

The  ideas  of  TertulUan'  were  in  many  respects  opposed  to 
those  of  Origen.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers, though  he  was  materialistic  in  his  couceptioa,  and  taught 
Stoic  doctrine.  He  recognized  two  parts  of  man;  soul  and 
body;  both  material,  and  both  having  the  same  form.  The 
soul,  he  thought,  is  delicate,  luminous,  and  aeriform,  in  sub- 
stance; for  if  it  were  not  material  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  by 
the  body,  nor  would  it  be  capable  of  suffering,  and  its  existence 
would  not  depend  upon  the  nourishing  of  the  latter.  The 
soul  of  the  child  comes  from  the  semen  of  the  father,  like  a 
shoot  from  the  parent  stock  of  a  plant.  Every  human  soul  is 
a  branch  of  Adam's  souL  The  spiritual  qualities  of  the  parents 
are  transmitted  to  the  children,  hence  tbe  universal  sinfulness 
of  the  children  of  Adam.  Associated  with  the  name  of  Ter- 
tuUian  we  have  the  doctrine  of  Traducianism.  he  being  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  this.  The  doctrine  is,  that 
souls  are  propagated  by  souls  as  bodies  are  by  bodies.  This 
was  a  prevailing  belief  until  the  lime  of  Anselm.  The  Apos- 
tolic* Constitutions  teach  that  in  the  primal  beginning,  likewise 
after  conception,  God  creates  the  soul  into  that  which  is  be- 
coming man. 

The  teachings  of  Origen  and  TertulUan  may  be  contrasted 
as  follows:  The  former  was  an  idealist  to  the  extent  of  abstract- 
ing everything  from  God  that  would  tend  to  bring  him  down 
towards  men.  God  is  animate,  but  sustains  and  fills  the 
world.  The  term  "man"  is  often  used  for  man's  spiritual 
part,  conveying  the  idea  that  man  consists  essentially  of  soul. 
The  soul  pre-exists;  death  by  sin  is  separation  from  God;  the 

^Hsjgetibach :  op.  ctt.,  p.  I3a 
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blessed  dwell  in  the  aerial  regions,  paradise  is  a  happy  island; 
after  death  the  soul  passes  through  successive  stages  of  happi- 
ness, arriving  at  last,  after  the  final  judgment,  to  the  perfection 
of  hlessedneso,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  represents  the 
idcaliiim  of  the  east,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  Ter- 
talHan  uses  figures  from  the  human  form  to  describe  God:  eyes, 
ears,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  being  associated  by  him.  The 
soul  is  corporeal,  having  the  outlines  of  the  body, — it  does  not 
prc-exi-st;  it  is  reflected  in  man,  and  is  immorlat,  the  body  and 
soul  are  united  after  the  final  resurrection.  TertuUtan,  having 
been  bom  in  Carthage,  reflects  more  truly  the  slate  of  affairs 
as  found  in  the  West. 

The  doctrines  of  Arnobius  and  Lactantius  may  be  considered 
together,  since  these  two  African  Fathers  were  associated  as 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  opposed  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  reminiscence  of  knowledge,  and  denied  that  the  soul  is 
by  nature  immortal,  for  this  must  be  an  act  of  God's  grace; 
the  latter  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Creationisra.  His  belief 
in  immortality  he  justified  on  the  grounds:  (i)  of  the  testimony 
of  the  scriptures;  (2)  since  God  is  incorporeal,  and  can  exist 
without  a  body,  we  may  believe  as  much  for  the  soul.  The 
soul  is  born  with  the  body,  and  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Tra- 
ducianisra.  he  argued  that  intelligent  parents  sometimes  have 
stupid  children,  and  vice  v^/sa.  The  shaping  influence  of  ideas, 
as  those  expressed,  is  often  found  in  the  ground  work  of  a 
larger  movement, — they  may  represent  merely  the  reflection 
of  other  forces  at  work — such  an  one  was  Neo-platonism.  This 
movement  in  thought  was  the  culmination  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  germ  deposited  by  Philo  was  developing  into  a  vital  the- 
ology* and  an  endeavor  to  found  a  new  church  was  being  made. 
The  doctrines  set  forth  in  Neo-platonism  were  chiefly  ethical; 
God  was  defined  as  an  abstraction,  and  unlike  the  Christian 
movement  was  impersonally  related  to  man.  Plotinns  was 
the  chief  exponent.  His  teachings  and  the  teachings  of  Neo- 
platonism  in  general,  had  its  influence  on  church  doctrines,  on 
the  side  of  idealizing  thought  and  leading  toward  mysticism. 
Plotinus'  thought  the  soul  was  the  image  tt&oXa  and  product  of 
tbe  nous,  just  as  the  n&us  is  of  the  One.  The  soul  is  inferior 
to  the  nous,  though  none  the  less  divine,  and  eudowed  with 
generative  force.  Coming  forth  from  xhe  noi/s  (it  includes  in 
itself  tbe  world  of  ideas)  the  soul  extends  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  corporeal,  just  as  the  point  extended  becomes  a  line; 
there  is,  therefore,  in  the  sonl  an  ideal,  indivisible  element, 
and  a  divisible  element  which  goes  to  prwiuce  the  material 
world.      The  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,   not  a  body. 
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not  the  harmDny  nor  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  but  inseparable 
from  the  latter,  since  not  only  the  nons,  bnt  also  memory  and 
even  the  faculty  of  perception  and  the  psychical  force  which 
molds  the  body,  are  separable  froui  the  body.  The  soul  per- 
meates the  body  as  fire  permeates  the  air. 

It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  body  is  in  the  soul  than 
that  the  soul  is  in  the  body;  there  is.  therefore,  a  portion  of 
the  soul  in  which  there  is  no  body,  a  portion  for  whose  function- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  body  is  unnecessary.  But  neither 
are  the  sensxions  faculties  lodged  in  the  body,  whether  in  its 
individnal  parts  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole;  they  are  merely 
present  with  the  body,  the  soul  lending  to  each  bodily  organ 
the  force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  functions  Thus 
the  soul  is  present  not  only  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  whole  body,  aud  present  everywhere  in  its  entity, 
not  divided  among  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  it  is  entirely 
in  the  whole  body,  and  entirely  in  every  part.  The  son!'  is 
divided,  because  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  undi- 
vided, because  it  is  entirely  in  all  parts  and  in  every  part. 
The  soul  is  p<(r  se  indivisible,  being  divided  only  as  related  to 
the  bodies  into  which  it  enters  since  these  could  not  receive  it 
if  it  remained  undivided.  It  is  esseutialty  in  the  ticus,  as  the 
nous  is  in  the  one;  but  the  soul  contains  the  body.  The  Divine 
extends  from  the  One  to  the  soul.  The  soul,  in  virtue  of  its 
mobility,  begets  the  corporeal. 

The  soul  stands  between  the  ne»5  and  the  phenomenal  world; 
the  nous  penetrates  and  illumines  it,  but  the  soul  itself  comes 
in  contact  with  the  phenomenal  world.  Its  nature  and  defini- 
tion identifies  it  with  a  world  soul,  composed  of  many  of  like 
nature.  As  pure  iatcUiKence  it  has  neither  appetite  uor  desire; 
the  part  which  is  inferior  to  intelliRence,  and  capable  of  having 
desire,  proceeds  from  the  intelligible  world.  The  soul,  at  first, 
shares  with  the  universal  soul  the  care  of  administering  the 
entire  world,  without  entering  it;  afterwards  wishing  to  ad- 
minister part  of  it  only,  it  separates  itself  from  the  universal 
soul  and  passes  into  a  body.  But  even  then  it  does  not  give 
itself  entirely  to  the  body,  for  a  part  of  it  remains  outside  of  the 
body:  thus  its  intelligence  remains  impassible, 

Plotinns  taught  the  doctrine  of  iCnianation,  This  he  pre- 
sented .somewhat  as  follows:  the  universal  soul  embraces  a 
multitude  of  individual  souls;  these  being  desirous  of  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  independent,  separate  themselves  from  the  soul, 
— the  great  common  principle — and  enter  a  body.  These  in- 
dividual parts  are  perfect  in  themselves.  They  finally  return, 
after  their  mission  is  fulfilled,  to  this  absolute  unity.    This 
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doctrine  is  found  in  the  Buddhistic  teachings,  according  to 
which  the  soul  gradually  reaches  Nirvana.  Averroes  presented 
it  among  the  Saracens.  In  their  religion^  it  is  claimed  that 
the  intelligent  principle  or  soul  at  death  is  absorbed  in  the  uni- 
versal mind,  or  active  intelligence,  the  mundane  soul, — which 
is  God,  from  which  it  emanated.  The  individual,  or  passive, 
or  subjective  intellect  is  an  emanation  from  the  universal,  and 
constitutes  the  soul  of  man.  In  one  sense  it  ends  with  the 
body,  in  a  higher  it  endures,  absorbed  by  the  world  soul,  in 
unity  with  it.  Vedic  theology  teaches  that  "There  is  in  truth 
but  one  Deity,  the  supreme  spirit;  he  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  soul  of  man."  The  Institutes  of  Menu  affirm  that  the 
soul  emanates  from  the  allpervading  Intellect,  so  is  destined  to 
be  reabsorbed. 

Since  the  work  of  the  early  Fathers  was  largely  that  of  pre- 
senting and  defending  Christianity,  it  dealt  more  with  the  his- 
torical pa.st  and  what  had  been  taught  than  with  a  strict  analysis 
of  their  own  experiences.  The  first  one  to  really  begin  an 
analysis  of  the  mind  and  the  inner  experiences,  was  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  He  was  followed  soon  after  by  Angustine,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  established  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  soul 
once  for  all.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  considered  by  some'  the 
most  important  of  the  Oriental  Church  Fathers.  He  regarded 
man  as  the  highest  unfolding  of  psychical  life,  "  the  crown  of 
creation,  its  master  and  its  king."  The  idealization  of  the 
world  of  sense  was  the  chief  feature  in  his  analysis  of  this 
psychical  life,  nature  was  tran.sformed  into  psychical  terms, 
reality  was  recognized  in  spiritual  ideas.  The  soul  is  a  "  self- 
sufficient  substance',  which  is  always  in  motion,  and  to  which 
rest  would  be  annihilation.  It  fills  the  body  not  materially, 
but  dynamically,  as  tight  penetrates  the  air.  It  ts  not  properly 
speaking  in  the  body,  the  body  is  in  it.  The  power*  of  thought 
is  not  an  attribute  of  matter,  if  it  were,  matter  would  show 
itself  endowed  with  it,  combine  the  elements,  and  form  works 
of  art  As  separable  from  matter,  the  soul  in  its  substantial 
existence  is  like  God,  resembling  him  as  a  copy  resembles  the 
original.  Since  it  is  simple  and  uncompounded,  the  soul  sur- 
vives the  dissolution  of  the  composite  body,  whose  scattered 
elements  it  continues  and  will  continue  to  accompauy,  as  if 
watching  over  its  property,  until  the  resurrection,  when  it  will 
clothe  itself  in  them  anew.  The  essence  of  the  soul  does  not 
contain  anger  and  desire;  these  belong  to  its  varying  states; 
they  are  not  originally  a  part  of  ourselves  and  we  must  get  rid 

'Draper:  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Sciecce,  p.  139. 
'Windelbaml  :  Hist,  of  Phil  ,  p.  354- 
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of  them,  they  mark  us  with  the  brutes.  Our  bodies  are  like 
the  coats  of  skins  with  which  our  first  parents  were  clothed 
afler  the  fall;  they  are  traosient. 

The  consummatioD  of  all  these  beliefs  and  doctrines  was 
reached  ia  Augustine.  In  all  times  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  been  led  in  their  beliefs  by  the  advance  guard, — a  power 
usually  centered  in  one  person.  St.  Augustine  represents  the 
high  water  mark  of  his  era,  and  at  the  same  time  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new.  The  only  theologian  of  the  practical 
Roman  type  of  mind  that  had  produced  thus  far  a  philosophical 
consideration  of  his  faith.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  No* 
single  man  has  ever  exercised  such  a  power  over  the  Christian 
Church  and  no  one  mind  ever  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Christian  thought."  If  the  doctrines  of  the  church  have  any 
influence  ia  moulding  our  theological  ideas,  then  Augmitine 
has  had  a  great  influence.  Dogma  was  perfected  with  his  sys- 
tem. He  taught^  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  there  are  found 
in  it  only  functions,  such  as  thought,  knowing,  willing  aud 
remembrauce.  It  is  a  substance  or  subject  and  not  a  mere 
attribute  of  the  body.  It  is  spiritual  because  it  is  the  subject 
of  thought,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  an  attribute  of  that  which  does 
not  think.  It  feels  each  affection  of  the  body  at  that  point 
where  the  affection  takes  place,  without  being  obliged  to  move 
itself  to  that  place;  it  is,  therefore,  wholly  present  within  the 
entire  body,  and  in  each  part  of  it, — while  the  corporeal  with 
each  of  its  parts  is  only  in  one  place.  A  body  has  only  figure, 
one  form;  it  cannot  become  the  figure  and  form  of  another 
body;  the  mind  can  in  loving,  love  both  itself  and  that  which 
is  other  than  itself;  in  knowing,  know  itself  and  that  which  Is 
other  than  itself;  hence,  while  memory,  intellect  and  will  share 
in  the  substantiality  of  the  mind,  they  differ  in  this  respect 
from  mere  accidents,  as  color,  or  form,  of  a  substratum. 
Underslandiog  can  know  itself,  memory  can  remember  that 
we  possess  memor)%  i.  e.,  the  soul  is  conscious  of  itself  as  such 
and  each  of  its  parts.  The  union  of  soul  and  body  cannot  be 
scientifically  explained  for  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  third  substance 
formed  out  of  two  heterogeneous  substances.  The  body  does 
not  act  on  the  soul,  it  is  the  soul  in  the  body  acting  on  itself. 
The  metaphysics  of  Augustine  is  built  up  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  finite  personality.  The  three  aspects  of  the  psychic 
reality  are  idea,  judgment,  and  will,  and  from  these  he  seeks 
to  gain  an  analogical  idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Will 
is  the  central  element  of  consciousness.     ' '  The  leading*  motive 


'Very  Rev.  J.  Tulloch:   Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  75. 
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in  this  is  doubtless  the  man's  (Augustine)  own  experience; 
himself  a  nature  ardent  and  stronfjf  in  will,  as  he  examined  and 
scrutinized  bis  own  personality  be  came  upon  the  will  as  its 
inmost  core. ' '  The  becoming  conscious  of  au  act  of  perception 
is  an  act  of  the  will.  Physical  attention  and  likewise  activity 
of  inner  sense  have  a  dependence  on  the  will.  Wliether  we 
bring  our  states  and  actions  to  consciousness,  the  thinking  of 
the  intellect,  judging  and  reasoning. — all  these  is  determined 
by  the  will  for  it  determines  the  "  direction  and  the  end  accord- 
ing to  which  the  data  of  outer  or  inner  experience  are  to  be 
brought  under  the  general  truths  of  rational  insight." 

The  existence'  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  thought,  conscious- 
ness and  memory.  If  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  existence,  to 
doubt,  means  to  think,  and  to  think  is  to  exist.  Ifthesonl 
were  made  of  6re,  or  air,  or  any  other  material,  we  would 
know  it  by  an  immediate  perception,  its  substance  differs  from 
all  known  matter,  and  matter  in  general,  for  it  contains  the 
notions  of  the  point,  the  line,  length,  breadth,  and  other  con- 
ceptions, which  are  incorporeal.  The  immortality  of  it  follows 
from  its  rational  nature.  Reason  brings  the  soul  into  com- 
munion with  the  eternal  truth,  in  fact  the  soul  and  truth  are, 
as  it  were,  one  substance.  The  human  soul  is  passive,  recep- 
tive, and  contemplative,  death  to  it  means  its  separation  from 
truth.  The  senses  furnish  it  knowledge,  of  sensible  things, 
the  spirit  is  instrumental  in  giving  the  soul  knowledge  of  a 
moral  or  a  religious  character,  a  terrestrial  light  surrounds  the 
corporeal  body,  a  spiritual  light  environs  the  soul;  this  interior 
light  is  God  himself  dwelling  withju  us.  The  history  of  man- 
kind is  divided  into  six  periods  corresponding  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  in  the  last  of  these  we  live. 

There  are  general  ideas  which  have  the  same  objective  valid- 
ity for  every  one,  and  are  not  hke  the  sense  perceptions  con- 
ditioned by  subjective  conditions.  Mathematical  truths  are  of 
this  kind,  as  2+3^5;  the  higher  metaphysical  truth  belongs 
to  this  class,  i.  e.,  it  is  truth  in  itself,  absolute.  This  absolute 
truth  demanded  by  the  mind  is  God  himself.  Reasoning  in 
this  way  Augustine  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  principal  points  of  his  doctrine  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  The  soul  exists,  it  can  be  proven,  it  is  a  sub- 
stance, its  origin  is  in  God,  it  is  immortal  and  does  not  pre- 
exist; it  grows  from  two  sources,  the  external  world  and  the 
spiritual  world;  separation  from  truth  is  sin,  its  basis  is  in  the 
wiU. 

The  activity  of  the  church  in  forming  doctrine  ceased  with 
the  creed  set  forth  by  Augustine.     Adjustment  internally  is  the 
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next  step.  How  far  the  influence  of  Augustine's  doctrine 
wuuld  extend  was  not  comprehended  at  that  lime.  But  to  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation,  in  church  controversies,  reformers 
identified  themselves  in  many  instances  as  in  favor  of  or  opposed 
to  ceriain  of  Augustine's  theses.  Mention  may  be  made  of 
two  or  three  of  Augustine's  contemporaries  or  successors.  They 
contribute  little,  but  it  is  interestiug  to  note  that  they  take  np 
the  threads  of  analysis. 

Nemesius'  discussed  the  soul  from  a  psychological  standpoint; 
it  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in  incessant  and  self- 
protlnced  motion.  From  it  the  body  receives  its  motion.  It 
existed  before  it  entered  the  body.  It  is  eternal,  like  all  supra- 
sensible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are  constantly 
coming  into  existence,  whether  by  generation  or  by  direct 
creation.  The  opinion  is  also  false  that  the  world  is  destined 
to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of  sfjuls  shall  have  become 
complete.  Nemesius  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  world-soul  and 
of  metempsychosis;  in  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the 
soul,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  follows  Aristotle. 

Claudiauus  Mamertus'  claimed  that  all  creatures,  and  there* 
fore,  the  soul  among  them,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  cate- 
gories; the  soul  is  a  substance  and  has  quality;  but  it  is  not, 
like  material  substances,  subject  to  all  the  categories;  in  par- 
ticular, quantity  iu  the  usual  spatial  sense  of  the  term,  cannot 
be  predicted  of  it;  it  has  magnitude,  but  only  as  regards  virtue 
and  intelligence.  The  motion  of  the  soul  takes  place  only  in 
time  and  nut  like  that  of  material  objects,  in  time  and  space 
together.  The  world,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  all 
species  of  existences,  the  immaterial,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
material.  The  former  of  these  resembles  God  by  its  non-quan- 
titative and  spaceless  character,  and  is  superior  to  material 
objects,  while,  by  its  creature-ship  and  its  subjection  to  the  cate- 
gorj'  of  quality  and  to  motion  in  time,  it  differs  from  the  un- 
qualitative  and  eternal  God,  and  resembles  the  material  world. 
The  soul  is  not  by,  but  environs  the  body,  which  it  holds 
together. 

Cassiodorus'  thought  that  man  alone  has  a  substantial  and 
immortal  soul,  the  life  of  the  irrational  animals  has  its  scat  in 
their  blood.  The  human  .soul,  in  virtue  of  its  rationality,  is 
not,  indeed,  a  part  of  God,  for  it  is  not  unchangeable,  but  it 
can  determine  itself  to  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  is  capable, 
through  virtue,  of  making  itself  like  God;  it  is  created  to  be 
an  image  of  God.  It  is  spiritual  for  it  is  able  to  know  spiritual 
thing.s.     The  soul  is  present,  in  its  entirety  in  each  of  its  parts; 
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it  is  even'where  present  in  the  body  and  not  limited  by  a  spatial 
fonn. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  this  early  period,  embracing  the 
time  of  all  the  chnrcb  fathers,  Spencer  notes:* 

"The  majority  of  the  early  fathers  believed  that  the  soul 
was  corporeal.  Amongst  the  pagan  writers  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive effort  to  conceive  of  the  soul  more  purely;  some  made 
it  a  vapor,  a  breath,  a  6re.  The  same  tendency  existed  among 
the  Christians;  '  still  the  idea  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul  was 
more  general  among  the  Christian  doctors  from  the  6rst  to  the 
fifth  century,  than  among  the  pagan  philosophers.'  It  was 
against  them  that  certain  fathers  maintained  its  materiality,  so 
that  it  should  be  rewarded  or  punished  after  death.  In  Gaul — 
Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez.  in  the  fifth  century,  maintained  that 
God  alone  is  incorporeal,  and  that  the  soul  occupies  a  place,  is 
enclosed  in  a  body,  qaits  the  body  at  death,  and  re*cnters  it  by 
the  resurrection." 

Scholasticism  offered  little  in  advance  over  what  the  Patristic 
fathers  had  set  forth;  on  the  whole  was  rather  a  relapse  to  for- 
mer ideas.  Controversies  as  to  the  details  of  a  broader  doctrine 
often  occnpied  the  best  minds.  Augustine's  analyses  and 
methods,  the  translation  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics  and  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  Greek  culture  and  philosophy,  brought  for- 
ward the  problem  of  Being,  initiated  the  controversy  over 
universals,  and  evoked  a  discussion  of  the  questions  of  nomi- 
nalism and  realism.  These  questions  pertaining  to  the  reality 
of  the  individual  and  the  universe,  all  had  their  influence; 
this  much  was  a  fact,  whatever  and  wherever  reality  exists, 
since  the  soul's  abode  hereaHer  is  with  God,  there  must  be  a 
similarity,  in  composition  and  natnre,  or  whatever  of  his  being 
exists  in  man;  that  constitutes  the  immortal  part.  Christianity 
in  the  earlier  centuries  was  allied  to  the  idealism  of  Plato;  the 
return  to  Aristotle  gave  rise,  during  the  medieval  period,  to 
the  opposed  doctrines  of  nominalism  and  realism.  This  dispute 
can  be  traced  back  to  fundamental  ideas  set  forth  by  these 
philosophers. 

Erigcna,  during  the  ninth  century,  taught'^  that  everything 
living  comes  from  something  that  has  previously  existed.  The 
visible  world  is  an  emanation  from  God.  The  "said  of  the 
world"  of  the  Greeks  is  nature.  The  particular  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  therefore  a  part  of  the  general  existence  of  the  mun- 
dane soul.  All  things  return  to  God,  the  soul  of  the  "uni- 
versal Intellect."  The  soul  returns  to  its  previous  state. 
Sometimes  the  doctrine  (tf  Plato  prevailed  during  the  Middle 
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Ages,  Bod  sometimes  that  of  Aristotle.  Bernard  of  Chartren. 
and  William  of  Coaches  of  the  twelfth  century  were  followers 
of  Plato.  The  former'  declared  the  world  soul  to  be  an  eutele- 
chy  which  issued  as  if  by  emanation  from  the  divine  mind. 
This  soul  has  given  shape  to  nature.  With  Albert  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Occam  and  Scotus  of  the  tliirteenth  centur>' 
a  new  era  opens.  Industrial  and  internal  conditions  of  society 
were  coming  more  into  conformity  with  peace  relations.  The 
church  was  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  society  as  a  regulative 
force  and  signs  of  the  Renaissance  were  being  manifested. 

Albert  Magnus"  thought  "only  that  whose  existence  is  self- 
derived  has  by  its  very  nature  eternal  being;  every  creature  is 
derived  from  nothiug;  and  would  therefore  perish,  if  not  upheld 
by  the  eternal  es.sence  of  God.  By  virtue  of  its  community 
with  God,  every  humau  soul  is  au  heir  of  immortality.  The 
active  intellect  is  a  part  of  the  soul,  for  in  every  man  it  is  the 
form-giving  principle,  in  which  other  individuals  cannot  share. 
This  same  thinking  and  form-giving  principle  bears  in  itself 
the  forces,  which  Aristotle  calls  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  appe- 
titive, and  motive  faculties,  and  hence  the  latter  are,  like  the 
former,  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  body,  and  are  im- 
mortal." The  sotil  i.«;  the  eutelechy  of  the  body,  yet  since  cer- 
tain of  its  functions  are  not  connected  with  its  organs,  it  is 
separate  at  these  points,  and  at  all  points  from  the  body.  Man. 
in  so  far  as  be  is  man.  is  intellect;  the  highest  stage  of  life  is 
attained  by  knowledge,  the  participation  in  the  divine.  "With' 
the  five  senses  and  the  sensus  communis  are  said  to  be  connected 
the  vis  imaj^nadve  and  aestimativa,  which  are  common  to 
all  animals;  further,  the  phantasia,  which  at  least  the  higher 
animals  have;  and  finally  the  memoria."  Thenars  rationalis 
of  the  soul  is  unchangeable,  independent  of  matter,  receptive; 
the  intellect  is  the  part  of  virtue  of  which  man  is  immortal. 
This  .system  .so  elaborately  begun  by  Albert  was  completed  ia 
its  diflferent  pha.ses  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  theological 
aspect  was  elaborately  worked  out  by  him.  Both  men  are 
followers  of  Aristotle,  the  latter,  it  will  be  noted,  sought  to 
bring  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  in  closer  rapport  with  the 
church. 

For  Thomas*  the  embryo,  from  the  beginniug  of  life,  possesses 
a  soul,  but  it  is  only  a  vegetative  oue.  This  soul  disappears 
to  make  room  for  another;  the  second  is  both  vegetative  and 
sensitive,  this  yielding  its  place  to  a  third,  an  intellectual  soul, 
which  includes  the  other  two.     It  is  a  form,  without  matter, 

>  Ucbcrweg  :  Hi»t.  of  Phil.,  Vol.  I,  p.  398. 
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the  entelechy  of  the  body.  The  vegetable  and  sensitive  souls 
are  present  in  the  embryo  before  the  rational  soul  appeara,  this 
comes  from  without,  is  created  immediately  and  fuses  with  the 
other  two.  All  beings  except  God  were  created  by  God;  the 
angels  were  the  6rst  and  the  noblest  creatures  and,  like  the 
angels,  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal  forms.  The  rational 
soul  has  an  existence  apart  from  the  body. 

The  vegetative  and  animal  faculties  depend  ouly  in  their 
temporal  activity  ou  bodily  organs.  The  intellect  alone  works 
without  an  organ,  because  the  form  of  the  orgau  would  hinder 
the  correct  knowledge  of  other  forms  thau  himself.  God  and 
the  active  and  passive  human  intellects  are  related  to  each 
other  as  are  the  sun.  its  light  and  the  eye.  The  forms,  which 
the  passive  intellect  takes  from  the  external  world  through  the 
senses,  are  rendered  really  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect — 
there  is  no  innate  knowledge.  The  human  soul  does  not  have 
a  pre-existence,  but  it  does  continue  to  live  after  death;  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Immortality  belongs 
not  merely  to  the  thinking  power,  but  also  to  the  lower  powers; 
the  soul  forms  for  itself  after  death  a  new  body  similar  to  its 
former  one. 

Thomas  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  anima  sfnsi- 
iiva  and  anima  inteltediva  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the 
disputed  points  of  Creativism  and  Traducianism.  He  regarded 
the  scnsitiva  as  a  natural  product  while  the  inklUctiva  is  a 
creation  of  God.  The  angels  have  the  highest  intelligences, 
the  moving  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  their  first  work.  The 
inielleehts  possihilis  is  a  part  of  the  soul  and  is  determined  in- 
dividually— it  is  the  capacity  of  actively  seizing  the  forms — 
and  is  immortal.  The  active  understanding  as  well  as  the  in- 
ielUclus  possiHlis'\%  a  part  of  the  soni  and  these  two  fill  the 
whole  body;  if  it  were  not  so.  man  would  not  be  responsible 
for  his  thoughts,  which  are  the  product  of  the  intcllectus  spe^- 
uiaiivus,  nor  for  his  act.s,  which  are  products  of  the  intelUchis 
practicus.  Memory  does  not  survive  death.  The  soul  is  an 
intelligence  having  form  (substantial),  and  as  such  may  sur- 
vive the  body.  The  existence  of  a  soul  in  the  bodiless  form  is 
contrary  to  its  nature,  so  it  becomes  rehabilitated,  the  new 
body  is  called  spiritual  because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  soul; 
there  may  be  bodily  punishments  after  death. 

With  St.  Thomas  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  school, 
scholasticism,  reaches  its  highest  point.  Weber'  notes  that 
scholasticism  is  first  influenced  by  Platonism  through  the 
mediation  of  St.  Augustine;  from  the  thirteenth  century  on, 
it  gradually  suffers  from  the  influence  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
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The  latter  period  is  further  divided  into  one  in  which  Aristotle 
is  interpreted  as  a  realist,  and  later  as  a  nominalist.  With 
the  decline  of  scholasticism,  theological  discussion,  as  constitu- 
ting the  whole  of  philosophy,  became  less  and  less  the  dominant 
motive;  the  church  no  longer  had  a  controlling  influence. 
New  interests  and  discoveries  tended  to  dissipate  thought,  and 
offer  new  channels,  aside  from  the  purely  theological  view. 
These  changes  in  the  attitude  oi"  the  people  toward  the  church 
continued  to  grow  with  the  development  of  scientific  ideas,  and 
on  account  of  the  fixed  condition  of  affairs  resulted  finally  in 
those  disruptions  of  the  church  which  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time  since  the  mediaeval  period.  Theological  dogma  estab- 
lished by  the  early  fathers  has  changed  little  regarding  the 
ideas  of  the  soul,  and  St.  Thomas,  whose  doctrines  are  still 
vital  in  the  church,  agrees  very  closely  with  Aristotle.  Scho- 
lasticism practically  came  to  a  close  with  William  of  Occam; 
with  the  growth  of  science  since  that  period,  the  views  of  life 
have  constantly  enlarged  as  discovery  has  progressed.  New 
material  and  discovery  have  tended  to  limit  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  church  and  set  it  in  its  proper  sphere.  The  doc- 
trine of  William  of  Occam  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Veeliug  soul  (anifna  sensitiva)  and  the  soul  as  form- 
giving  principle  {J'orma  corporis),  i.  e.,  the  vegetable  soul  —  of 
the  body,  are  not  identical  with  the  thinking  mind  (am'ma  in- 
ielltctiva).  The  sensitive  soul  is  extended,  and  is  joined  in  a 
corporeal  manner  to  the  body,  all  parts  of  which  it  fills  (cir- 
cumscription), so  that  its  parts  dwell  in  separate  parts  of  the 
same  body.  But  the  intellectj^'e  soul  is  another  substanccy 
separable  from  the  body  and  joiued  with  it  definitive,  so  that  it 
is  entirely  present  in  every  part.  He  argued  for  the  separate 
substantial  existence  of  the  intellect,  as  founded  on  the  antago- 
nism between  sense  and  reason. 

A  hasty  glance  at  modern  theological  views  will  be  taken, 
yet  they  do  not  reveal  many  new  ideas.  The  Saracen  view  of 
the  soul,  as  expressed  by  Al-Gazzali,  is  that  "  God  has  created 
the  spirit  of  man  out  of  a  drop  of  his  own  light;  its  destiny  is 
to  return  to  him." 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  has  arisen  from  time 
to  time.  Another  view  in  regard  to  this  is;  "  As^  life  is  given 
to  the  child  in  his  mother's  womb,  so  the  angel  pours  the  soul 
into  him."  —  Friar Berthold.     Sermon. 

Luther  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  creationism.  Later 
teachings  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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opposed  the  view.  Modern  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
*f.  f. ,  Goschel,  recognized  spirit  and  psyche,  the  latter  being 
propagated  by  procreation,  the  former,  by  creation.  Scho- 
lierfein  regarded  the  soul  as  a  natural  product,  but  thought  that 
the  created  spirit  is  absorbed  into  the  soul  of  man,  the  two 
forming  a  union.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  possessor  of  the 
spirit. 

In  regard  to  animal  spirits  aud  their  relation  to  the  soul: 
"These  spirits  are  either  the  soul  or  an  immediate  instrument 
of  the  soul:  this  is  certainly  true;  and  their  brightness  sur- 
passes the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  stars.  What  is 
most  wonderful  is  that  in  godly  men  the  divine  Spirit  itself 
miugles  with  these  same  spirits,  and  with  His  divine  light 
makes  them  still  more  bright,  so  that  their  knowledge  of  God 
may  be  yet  more  luminous,  their  attachment  to  Him  more  solid, 
and  their  aspirations  toward  Hlin  more  ardent.  But  if  devils 
dwell  in  the  heart,  they  blow  upon  the  spirits,  and  bringing  the 
heart  aud  brain  into  confusion,  interfere  with  judgment,  give 
rise  to  open  madness,  and  induce  the  heart  and  other  members 
to  commit  the  most  crnel  acts."  —  Melancthon.' 

Relative  of  the  soul  to  Ood  and  its  nature:  "...  we  are 
fashioned  in  the  image  of  God  in  our  minds  or  souls.  .  .  . 
But  what  this  image  is  we  know  not,  excepting  that  the  soul  is 
the  substance,  upon  which  the  image  of  God  is  specially  im- 
pressed. And  as  we  have  never  seen  God  in  Himself,  in  His 
own  form,  we  cannot  know  how  our  souls  are  like  Him  in  sub- 
stance and  nature.  And  it  comes  at  last  to  this,  that  the  work- 
ings or  powers  of  the  soul,  viz..  will,  understanding  and  mem- 
ory, are  nolhiug  but  signs  of  the  essential  image,  which  we 
shall  really  see  when  we  see  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  our- 
selves in  Him." — Zwingli '  Von  der  Klarheit  des  Wortes 
Gottes,  I.  56. 

St.  Teresa  uses  language  signifying  some  kind  of  animate 
substance  and  as  though  it  were  apart  from  the  body:  "The 
disquiet  of  the  soul  comes  most  frequently  from  bodily  indisposi- 
tion— for  we  are  so  wretched  that  this  poor  prisoner  of  a  soul 
shares  in  the  miseries  of  the  body.  The  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  alterations  of  the  humors  very  ofteu  compel  it,  without 
any  fault  of  its  own,  not  to  be  what  it  would,  but  rather  to  suflFer 
in  every  way, — some  discretion  must  be  used  in  order  to  under- 
stand whether  ill-health  be  the  occasion  or  not.  The  poor  soul 
must  not  be  stifled." — St.  Teresa,  Life,  XI. 

The  spirit  nature  of  man:  man's  spirit  is  his  mind,  which 
lives  after  death  in  complete  human  fonn.     "Men  are  con- 


*L*iige:  Hiftlory  of  M«terialism,  Vol.  I,  p.  238. 
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stantly  surrounded  by  spirits  and  angels  of  God  who  under* 
stand  everything  spiritually,  because  they  are  spiritual.  After 
death,  too,  men  are  instructed  by  angels." — Swedenborg, 
Divine  Revelation,  I,  p.  87. 

The  relation  of  body,  soul  and  spirit:  "  The  ^soul  is  consc- 
qnently,  the  sensitive  organ,  not  the  body,  and  is  therefore  the 
true  and  real  body  of  the  spirit,  and  the  body  is  only  its  out- 
ward framework,  its  shell  and  covering."  — Zschoke. 

Soul  and  body:  "Nature*  is  a  living  organism;  there  is  au 
ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  within  the  object,  reason  in  matter. 
There  is  a  soul  iu  the  world.  AU  is  pervaded  by  a  law  of  polar 
forces. ' '  —  Schelling. 

Relation  of  God  and  man:  The  instances  given  below  are 
taken  from  a  number  of  more  recent  ideas,  collected  irom  the 
writings  of  different  authors. 

"The  spirit  is  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  directed  up- 
ward, and  as  capable  of  living  intercourse  with  God.  The  soul 
is  the  spiritual  nature  as  the  quickening  power  of  the  body,  as 
in  animals;  hence  excitable  through  the  senses,  with  faculties 
of  perception  and  feeling."  — Auberlen.  Thompson's  Diction- 
ary of  Phi!.,  p.  36. 

"The  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely 
rational,  the  lofty  and  divine."  —  Fleming.  V'ocab.  of  Philos., 
p.  474. 

"  Man  was  created  psychical,  but  with  the  destination  and 
means  to  become  spiritual.  The  important  point  of  his  begin- 
ning lay  in  the  soul,  which  unites  his  spirit-life  and  his  corpo- 
real life,  by  means  of  which,  spirit  and  body  stood  in  a  reciprocal 
relation,  who-se  aim  wa.s  the  glorification  of  the  body."  The 
life  of  the  spirit  was  to  make  the  sonl  —  and  by  some  means, 
the  body  the  reflection  of  il-self.  "The  soul,  as  little  is  the 
doxa  oi  God,  has  an  existence  severed  from  its  origin,  and  stiff- 
ened into  passive,  deliberate  neutrality;  the  egress  of  the  soul 
&om  the  spirit  is  a  continual  process  engaged  in  constant 
accomplishment,  whose  progress  is  only  distinguished  from  the 
creative  commencement  by  the  fact  that,  after  man  is  once 
created,  both,  without  any  temporal  before  and  after,  have  an 
existence  absolutely  contemporary,  and  placed  under  a  similar 
law  of  development."  —  Delitzsch:  A  System  of  Biblical  Psy- 
chology. 

"Our  soul, '  properly  speaking,  is  not  ours  but  we  are  its. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  us  btit  we  are  a  part  of  it.     It  is  larger  than 


*Hemstre«t:  Mind  is  Matter  (quoted),  p.  37. 
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we  arc,  and  older  tfaan  we  are,  — that  is  than  our  conscious 
self.  ...  It  is  not  aboriginal,  but  a  product,  as  it  were  the 
blossoming  of  an  individuality.  We  may  suppose  countless 
souls  which  never  bear  this  product,  which  never  blossom  iuto 
self.  And  the  soul  which  does  so  blossom  exists  before  the 
blossom  unfolds."  Whether  a  new  soul  is  furnished  to  each 
new  body,  or  whether  the  body  is  given  to  a  pre  existing  soul 
—  psychology  seeras  to  favor  the  latter.  "  What  we  call  '  I ' 
is  not  the  origin,  but  a  product  of  the  soul,  a  phase  or  mode  of 
its  present  life.  The  soul  was  prior  to  its  conscious  self;  it  is 
the  root  or  seed  from  which  the  conscious  self  has  grown." — 
He<lge.  The  spirit' is  thehigher  side  of  our  incorporeal  nature — 
the  mind,  as  it  is  termed  in  scripture,  when  contemplated  under 
its  intelleciiifll  a.spects,  —  the  inner  man,  as  it  is  also  denoted, 
when  viewed  in  its  purely  theological  relations,  in  a  word,  the 
moving,  ruling  and  animating  principle  of  our  natures.  It  is 
also  the  medium  of  our  communication  with,  and  the  very  tem- 
ple of,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  spirit  may  be  regarded  more 
as  the  realm  of  intellectual  forces.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  the  lower 
side  of  our  incorporeal  nature,  and  the  subject  of  the  spirit's 
sway.  It  may  be  regarded  more  as  the  region  of  the  feelings, 
affections,  and  impulses,  of  all  that  peculiarly  individualizes 
and  personifies.  Btit  it  should  he  observed  that  scripture  often 
represents  the  soul  to  us  as  almost  nece.s.sarily  involving  and 
including  the  spirit.  Thus  the  scripture  never  speaks  of  the 
salvation  of  the  spirit,  but  the  salvation  of  the  soul." — Kllicott. 

"  It  is  'this  trial  of  the  soul  which  shows  that  one  is  never 
alone  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  supreme  evidence  that  there  is 
a  God,  the  one  unquestionable  assurance  that  God  means  some- 
thiug  In  all  that  we  endure  and  suffer." 

"  If  we  are  all  ultimate  manifestatious  of  one  Infinite  Life, 
then  iu  deepest  truth,  there  is  but  one  soul.  ...  It  is  the 
consecrated  person  who  has  the  greatest  evidence  that  there  is 
a  soul  .  .  .  because  he  can  thus  transcend  the  liraitatious  alike 
of  feeling  and  thought,  of  time  and  space,  is  the  ultimate  rea- 
son for  saying  that  man  has,  yes,  that  man  is,  a  soul."  — 
Dresser. 

"  I  see  "no  scienli6c  reason  for  doubting  that  disembodied 
spirits  affect  man  both  for  good  and  for  evil  as  men  affect  one 
another."  —  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

*  "  The  individual  existence  of  man  begins  on  the  sense  plane 
of  the  physical  world,  but  rises  through  successive  gradations 


^  Destioy  ol  the  Cremture,  pp.  120-34. 

'In  SeArcli  of  «  Soul.  pp.  75-87. 

'Quoted  b;  Hctnfitrcct:  The  Sabstance  of  the  S<ral,  pp.  180-^4. 
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of  ethereal  and  celestial  spheres,  correspondinj;  with  his  cver- 
uufolding  deific  life  and  powers,  to  a  destiny  of  unspeakable 
grandeur  and  glory.  Withiu  and  above  every  physical  planet 
is  a  corresponding  ethereal  organism,  or  soul-body,  of  which 
the  physical  is  but  the  external  counterpart  and  materialized 
expression.  From  this  etherealized  or  soul-plauet,  which  is  the 
immediate  home  of  our  arisen  humanity,  there  rises  or  deepens 
in  infinite  gr.idations,  spheres  within  and  above  spheres,  to 
celestial  heights  of  spiritualized  existence  utterly  inconceivable 
to  the  sense  of  man.  Ivmbodiment.  accordingly,  is  two-fold,  — 
the  physical  being  but  the  temporary  husk,  so  to  speak,  in  and 
by  which  the  real  and  permanent  ethereal  organism  is  individu- 
alized and  perfected,  somewhat  as  the  full  com  in  the  ear  is 
reached  by  means  of  its  husk,  for  which  there  is  no  fu:  Iher  use. 
By  means  of  the  indestructible  ethereal  body  and  Ihc  corre- 
sponding ethereal  spheres  of  environment  with  the  social  life 
and  relations  in  the  spheres,  the  individual  and  personal  life  is 
preserved  forever."  — Trine. 

The  ideas  of  soul,  expressed  in  the  teachings  of  Christian 
Science.*  are  to  the  eflfect  that  Mind.  Soul,  Spirit  and  God  are 
alike  in  sulistance.  "  Soul  or  Mind  is  not  seen  by  a  corporeal 
sense,  because  it  is  spirit,  which  physical  sight  cannot  discern. 
There  is  neither  growth,  maturity,  nor  decay  in  Soul.  These 
errors  are  the  mutations  of  sense,  the  varying  clouds  of  mortal 
belief,  which  hide  the  Truth  of  Being." 

"  Science  reveals  Soul  as  God.  .untouched  by  sin  and  death, 
aatbe  central  Life  and  Intclligcuce.  around  which  circle  bar* 
moniously^all  things  iu  the  systems  of  Mind." 

"Spirit  is  the  only  Substance,  the  invisible  and  indivisible 
God.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  Spirit,  because  there  can  be  but 
one  Infinite,  and  therefore  but  one  God." 

"Soul  and  Spirit  are  one.  God  is  Soul.  Therefore  there 
can  be  but  oneSonI,  Soul  is  not  corporeal;  neither  does  it  be- 
long to  a  limited  mind  or  a  limited  body." 

"  The  term  souls,  or  spirits,  is  as  improper  as  the  term  gods. 
Sonl,  or  Spirit,  signifies  Deity,  and  nothing  else." 

"The  immortality  of  Soul  makes  man  immortal.  If  God, 
who  is  the  Sonl  of  man.  were  parted  from  His  reflection,  man, 
during  that  moment,  etc.  .  .  .  Science  reveals  Spirit,  Soul. 
as  not  in  the  body,  and  God  as  not  in  man,  but  as  reflected  by 
man." 

"  Human  thought  has  adulterated  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sonl.  ,  .  .  The  proper  use  of  the  word  soul  can  always  be 
gained  by  substituting  the  word  God,  where  the  deific  meaning 
is  required.      In  other  cases,  tisc  the  word  sense  and  you  have 
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the  Scientific  signification.  As  used  in  Christian  Science,  Soul 
is  properly  the  synonym  of  God.  or  Spirit;  but  out  of  Science 
soul  is  identical  with  sense." — Kddy. 

"  I  gather  this — that  the  spiritual  body  is  real,  is  tangible, 
is  visible,  is  human,  — but  that  we  shall  be  changed."  —  Eliz. 
Stuart  Phelps;  Gates  Ajar. 

"The  spirit  of  the  departed  dead,  I  am  convinced,  have  a 
certain  influence  over  our  minds  " — Bishop  Bowman. 

"  Radiant  forces  pass  from  us  continually,  as  truly  as  light 
proceeds  from  the  stars.  A  speaker  reaches  his  audience  by 
invisible  ways  that  penetrate  to  the  interior  sense."  —  Denton. 

"  The  mind  is  a  spiritual  substance,  and  there  goes  from  it  a 
sphere  that  surrounds  it,  and  it  is  a  radiant  force  like  light  or 
heal."  —  Evans. 

The  ideas  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  are  self- 
explanatory. 

The  opinions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  expressed,  of 
thirty-eight  persons  have  been  briefly  presented.  These  give 
us,  to  some  extent,  a  chronological  view  of  various  notions 
of  the  soul  that  have  been  held  at  different  times  by  persons 
identified  with  the  church,  or  those  presenting  the  subject  from 
a  theological  standpoint.  The  rules  and  laws  of  the  church,  as 
guides  to  certain  beliefs  or  as  forces  compelliug  certain  beliefs, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  respect  we  have  a  standard 
set  up,  —  in  one  sense  a  school  for  education  along  certain  lines, 
for  those  who  are  to  become  its  members.  The  standards  have 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been  revised  by  various 
church  councils.  Certain  doctrines  have  been  condemned  at 
times;  for  instance,  the  Platonic  idea  of  pre-existence  was  car- 
ried along  through  Neo-platonism,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Orifien,  among  others,  had  tanght 
it,  but  at  tlie  .second  council  at  Con.stantinople  (553)  Origen's 
teachings  were  condemned  l>ecan.se  they  were  thought  to  be  loo 
free  and  unsystematized,  and  with  them  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence.  This  blow  of  the  church  was  also  aimed  at  Neo- 
platunism.  The  much  disputed  point  of  trans-substantiation, 
which  was  satisfactorily  settled  at  the  Synod  of  Vienna,  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  volatilizing  thought,  i.  e.,  the  bread  and 
wine  symbolized  Christ's  body;  finally  they  came  to  represent 
life  in  Him. 

Another  factor '  that  has  been  potent  in  forming  the  idea  of 
the  soul  is  that  of  angels.  Ideas  suggested  by  their  pictures 
and  descriptions  have  had  great  influence  in  sliaping  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  soul.  Justin  Martyr  regarded  angels  as  personal 
beings  who  possess  a  permanent  existence.      He  thought  their 
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bodies  are  analogous  to  those  of  men,  and  their  food  manna. 

Tatian  thonght  their  bodies  ethereal  and  claimed  that  they 
conld  be  perceived  only  by  those  iu  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
dwells  and  not  by  the  natural  or  psychical  man.  Clement,  in 
describing  them,  observed  that  they  have  neither  ears,  nor 
tongues,  nor  Hps,  nor  entrails,  nor  organs  of  respiration,  etc. 
Origeu  assigned  to  each  a  sphere  of  work. 

In  the  Middle  Ages'  the  science  of  spirits  (souls)  was  called 
Pneumatology.  It  comprised  the  study  of  God,  angels  and 
man,  the  psychology  of  angels  holding  a  place  side  by  side 
with  that  of  man. 

During  the  later  scholastic  period '  angels  are  distinguished 
from  the  sonis  of  men  as  follows:  ( i )  Physically,  they  have  no 
actual  need  of  a  body,  (a)  IvOgically,  they  do  not  obtain 
knowledge  by  inferences.  (3)  Metaphysically,  they  do  not 
think  by  means  of  images,  but  by  immediate  intuition. 
(4)  Theologically,   they  do  not  become  better  or  worse. 

The  nature  of  augcls  afforded  much  ground  for  debate.  The 
ideas  still  prevalent  arc  potent  factors  in  moulding  the  lives  of 
young  people. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  soul  during  the  past, 
as  gathered  from  this  study,  has  been  without  fact  as  a  basis. 
A  larger  entity,  nous,  world-sonl,  spiritual  existence,  etc.,  is  be- 
lieved in;  this,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  resides  apart,  has  a 
personal  relation  to  man,  has  furnished  him  a  soul,  presides  over 
him  in  a  personal  manner.  At  death,  if  the  soul  is  still  iu  har- 
mony with  its  creator,  wttbout  sin,  it  returns  thither.  Early 
Chri.<itians  thought  that  with  the  advent  of  Christ  something  had 
been  done  for  them,  that  some  objective  help  had  been  extended 
to  them.  This  view  still  holds  with  some.  The  doctrine  of 
immanence  as  a  result  of  pantheism  has  tended  to  modify  this 
view.  In  this  Spinoza  has  been  inOuential.  Later  thought, 
in  many  instances,  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  universal  per- 
vading spirit;  soul  is  related  to  this  from  above;  from  below  it 
has  its  corporeal  relations  with  its  fellow  creatures.  Most  of 
the  views  presented  belong  to  those  who  have  been  leaders  at 
some  time  and  do  not  represent  the  laity.  Modern  thought 
tends  toward  an  ethical  interpretation  of  the  soul,  this,  perhaps, 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  immaterial  objectificatiou  that 
can  be  made, 

Thh  Soul  with  Refbrbncb  to  Systems  of  Philosophy. 
Strictly  speaking  there  may  be  no  purely  philosophical  con- 
ception of  the  soul  apart  from  theology,  or  from  psychological 
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analysis.  This  separation  is  merely  arbitrary.  Yet  there  is 
almost  as  much  basis  for  it  as  there  is  for  a  Hue  of  distinction 
markiug  off  theology,  philosophy  and  psychology  as  independ- 
ent departments  of  knowledge,  none  of  which  are  sharply  de- 
fined. The  justiBcatiun  for  such  a  study  is  as  follows:  first  we 
have  the  idea  of  the  soul  as  it  is  related  to  a  personal  God.  this 
being  the  view  held  by  the  church.  Besides  this  we  have  vari- 
ous discussions  of  an  entified  soul  in  different  relations  to  an 
absolute  being,  —  this  may  be  a  pantheistic  view,  or  represent 
the  soul's  relation  to  a  world  soul,  or  a  spiritnal  world,  or  some 
form  of  the  Absolute.  Then  we  have  the  idea  of  the  soul  as 
derived  from  a  study  of  mental  phenomena,  — rather  from  em- 
pirical data;  this  falling  under  the  head  of  psychology.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  Era  was  under  the  domination  of 
the  church.  "Unity,  servitude,  freedom, — these  are  the 
three  stages  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  theology,"  says  Ueberweg.*  "The  first  move- 
ment in  this  direction  consisted  in  a  mere  exchange  of  authori- 
ties, or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  systems  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to 
new  and  changed  conditions,  as  the  scholastics  had  effected  in 
the  system  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era  of  independent 
investigation  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally,  also,  in  the 
realm  of  mind.  .  .  .  The  second  epoch  of  Empiricism  and 
dogmatism  was  characterized  by  methodical  investigations  and 
comprehensive  systems,  which  are  based  on  the  confident  belief 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  reality  was  inde- 
pendently attainable  by  means  of  experience  or  thought  alone. 
Skepticism  prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  philosophy,  which  was  founded  by  criticism." 
Independent  thought,  free  from  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
schools  of  scholasticism.  — "two  prisons  of  'knowledge,"  be- 
gan to  find  expression  during  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
this  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  the  awakening  took 
place,  followed  by  the  Reformation.  The  various  causes  that 
gave  ri.se  to  those  changes  cannot  be  noted  here,  they  were 
fundamental,  the  growth  was  natural.  The  church  gradually 
lost  its  influence  along  .several  lines:  it  could  no  longer  say 
what  a  man  should  think,  nor  was  it  able  to  suppress  the  ex- 
pression of  thought;  it  had  no  control  over  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  times,  it  could  not  keep  pace  with  them  nor 
incorporate  them  into  ils'system.  With  such  an  outline  as  is 
here  presented  our  philosophical  consideration  of  the  soul  will 
begin  with  the  period  of  freedom  of  thought.     Since  during 
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this  period  we  have  also  the  beginnings  in  a  generalized  ^ray 
of  modem  psychology,  though  it  is  subordinate  to  philosophy, 
the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  The  central  point  in 
the  *  study  of  both  was  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

Free  philosophical  expression  began  with  no  one  man  in  par- 
ticular, but  is  the  result  of  the  utterances  of  many  teachers  and 
writers.  These  philosophical  expressions  mark  the  beginning 
of  modem  philosophy.  Different  writers  have  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent men  the  beginning  of  this  epoch.  Lewes  begins  with 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  Falckenberg  with  Descartes,  etc.  Bacon 
was  a  philasopher  and  .scientist  combined.  He  excluded  theol- 
ogy from  his  scheme;  —  he  says,  "  If  I  '  proceed  to  treat  of  it,  I 
shall  step  out  ot  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the 
ship  of  the  church;  which  is  only  able  by  the  Divine  Compass 
to  rightly  direct  its  course." 

The  sensible  soul  of  man  is  material  like  that  of  animals.  It 
consists  of  a  fine  fiery  air  which  streams  from  the  brain  through 
the  nerves  and  is  nourished  by  the  blood.  Sensibility  of  im- 
pressions is  characteristic  of  everything.  The  sen.sible  soul  is 
material,  the  spiritual  soul  is  implanted  by  God;  only  religion 
can  give  instruction  pertaining  to  the  soul. 

As  is  God  so  also  is  the  spirit,  which  God  has  breathed  into 
man,  sclent ificaliy  incognizable;  only  the  physical  soul,  which 
is  a  thin,  warm,  material  substance,  Is  an  object  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Bruno  was  the  first  metaphysician  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
accept  the  heliocentric  system.  For  him  •  the  elementary  parts 
of  all  that  exist  are  the  minima  or  mouads,  which  arc  spherical 
points  both  psychical  and  material.  The  soul  is  a  monad.  It 
is  never  entirely  without  a  body.  God  is  the  supreme  monad. 
He  is  the  miuimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and 
the  maximum  since  all  things  are  in  Him.  He  is  present  iu 
things  in  like  manner  as  being  is  present,  or  beauty  iu  beautiful 
objects.  God  is  the  original  and  immanent  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  stars  are  moved  by  the  sonls  immanent  tn  them. 
Matter  and  form  are  identical;  matter  contains  in  herself  the 
forms  of  things.  The  beginnings  of  science  greatly  influenced 
the  philosophical  .systems  during  this  early  period. 

The  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  natural  forces  and  their 
application  led  to  extreme  materialistic  views.  Cause  and 
enect  was  sought  for,  mechanics  used;  as  a  result  we  have 
Hobbes's  application  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  the  mechanical  theory  of  Descartes. 

For  Campauetla  the  inner  sense  is  a  proof  that  sensation  is 
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tme,  I.  e. ,  that  the  object  really  exists  outside  of  the  iudividual. 
Sense- perception  derives  its  character  of  certitude  from  reason 
and  reasou  transforms  it  into  knowledge.  The  inner  sense  re- 
veals to  me  my  existence  immediately  as  a  being  that  exists, 
acts,  knows,  and  wills.  To  exist  means  to  proceed  from  a 
principle  and  to  return  to  it.  Power,  wisdom  and  love  are  the 
'  primalities '  of  relative  being,  the  sum  of  these  is  God.  By 
mingling  non-being  in  increasing  measure  with  His  pure  being, 
the  r>eity  produced  in  succession  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immor- 
tal souls  of  men,  space  and  the  world  of  perishable  things.  All 
these  exit-tences  have  souls;  nothing  exists  without  sensation. 
When  plants  wilt  they  grieve,  after  a  refreshing  rain  they  ex- 
perience pleasure.  Sympathy  and  antipathy  account  for  the 
nee  movements  of  all  natural  objects.  "  The  soul  is  corporeal; ' 
it  is  the  warm,  mobile,  nervous  spirit.  Thiugs  work  upon  this 
spirit,  thereby  a-ssimilaiiiig  it  to  themselves."  The  change 
that  this  produces  remains  in  the  spirit  like  a  scar.  It  strives 
after  its  principle,  not  like  most  things  after  finite  principles, 
but  infinite.  It  attains  immortality  by  virtue  of  its  striving. 
As  a  philosopher  Descartes  with  his  "thought"  as  the  essence 
of  the  mind  or  soul,  later  followed  by  Spinoza  with  the  belief 
that  the  sonl  is  the  "  idea  "  of  the  body,  these  in  their  wider 
sense  no  doubt  are  philosophical  doctrines;  but  as  analytical 
studies  of  soul  they  are  considered  under  the  section  on  psy- 
chology. 

Casseudi  revived  the  atomistic  conception  of  the  universe. 
The  universe  is  a  co-ordinate  whole,  the  elements  of  which  are 
atoms.  These  are  determinations  of  an  indestructible  prin- 
ciple, which  is  matter.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
things  is  only  the  reunion  and  separation  of  atoms.  He  thought 
that  atoms'  possess  feeling,  they  are  created  by  God.  An  all- 
pervading  world-soul  is  thus  a.Msumed.  He  attempted  to  unite 
spiritualistic  ideas  with  atomistic  and  mechanic  doctrines.  The 
soul  moves  the  body  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  itself  material.  There 
is  a  natural  soul,  vegelative-sensitiven  (Lebens  princip)  and  a 
rational,  immaterial,  immortal  soul.  These  are  connected. 
There  are  no  innate  ideas;  ail  knowledge  begins  with  the 
senses,  they  yield  us  immediate  cognition  of  things;  phantasy 
reproduces  our  ideas  and  understanding  compares  them. 
"Phantasia"  is  the  counterpart  of  sense,  it  has  to  do  with 
material  images,  it  is  material,  and  the  same  in  both  men  and 
brutes.  The  intellect  is  immaterial  and  immortal;  it  attains 
notions  and  truths  of  which  no  e£fort  of  sensation  or  imagina- 
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tion  can  give  us  the  slightest  apprehension:  as  the  notion  of 
God,  for  example  The  final  end  of  life  is  happiness,  harmony 
of  soul  and  body. 

Leibnitz  is  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  philosophers  be- 
longing to  this  early  period.  Descartes  recognized  no  extension 
in  the  soul,  this  was  directly  contradicted  by  LeibniU's  theory 
of  monads.  Our  inner  experience  ^  reveals  to  us  an  aciivc  real 
force,  which  is  the  only  force  we  know;  this  is  our  soul. 
Metaphysical  atoms  iuu.st  be  conceived  of  after  the  image  of 
our  soul.  Everything  in  the  world  is  force,  soul,  life,  thought, 
de^re;  we  see  only  the  outside  of  Being,  Beiag  is  that  which 
itself  sees.  Perception  explains  the  unity,  likewise  the  diver- 
sity of  the  monads.  The  monad  is  a  created  thing  and  subject 
to  change,  its  nature  is  perception.  The  effort  made  by  a 
monad  to  pass  from  one  internal  state  to  another  is  appetition. 
The  primitive  monad  is  God ;  those  which  are  thinking  beings, 
like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  they 
are  also  conscious  of  themselves  and  of  God.  The  souls  of  ani- 
mals have  sensation  and  memory. 

"The  merely  living  thing  is  the  monad  joined  to  an  appro- 
priate body.  Its  perception  is  unconscious  and  both  perish  to- 
gether. Omru  corpus  mens  est  momentanea.  The  second  degree 
is  that  of  the  monad  endowed  with  more  distinct  perception, 
t.  ;.,  with  feeling;  such  a  monad  may  be  called  a  soul;  when 
united  to  its  proper  body  it  is  an  animal.  The  third  degree  is 
that  of  the  soul  endowed  with  reason  and  reflection,  or  minds 
(spirits).  The  spirits  are  characterized  by  knowledge,  properly 
so-called,  by  self-knowledge,  by  the  possession  of  universal 
truths,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge." All  the  monads  of  the  human  body  are  independent, 
yet  they  harmonize  %vilh  the  monad  soul.  That  which  appears 
to  us  as  a  body  is  in  reality  an  aggregation  of  many  monads. 
Everything  in  nattire  is  organized.  There  are  no  bodies  with- 
out souls,  also  no  souls  without  bodies.  Plants  and  minerals 
are,  as  it  were,  sleeping  mouads  with  uuconscious  ideas. 
Every  organism  is  a  complex  of  them.  In  plants  ideas  are 
formative  vital  forces.  The  greater  distinctness  of  its  ideas 
distinguish  the  dominant  monad,  it  is  more  active  and  more 
perfect,  it  reflects  clearly  while  the  body  monads  reflect  but 
obscurely.  The  monads  of  the  body  are  the  first  and  direct 
object  of  the  soul.  The  soul  and  the  body  of  man  agree,  like 
two  clocks  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the 
same  rate.  When  soul  and  body  were  first  created,  independ- 
ent harmonious  law  was  established.  The  soul  following  the 
law  of  association  of  ideas  may  have  a  painful  sensation  at  the 
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same  time  that  the  body  receives  a  wound.  A  desire  arises  id 
the  sonl  and  by  the  law  of  mechanics  at  the  same  instant  the 
arm  is  extended. 

"The  more  we  think  of  it."  says  Bowen.  *'tbe  more  that 
doctrtue  uf  Leibnitz,'  which  appears  so  wild  and  fanciful  at 
first,  that  every  monad  has  in  it  from  its  first  creation  an  infi- 
nite number  of  confused  uncou.scious  perceptions;  and  that 
these,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  l«iug,  are  slowly  evolved 
from  each  other  iu  regular  order,  and  so  rise  into  conscious- 
ness, not  through  any  contact  or  impulse  from  tbiugs  without, 
though  such  contact  or  impulse  furnishes  the  o€msion  on  which 
they  rise,  but  only  through  the  monad's  or  soul's  own  internal 
law  of  development  —  the  more,  I  say,  this  doctrine  appears 
plausible  and  credible." 

Voltaire  presents  quite  a  different  view.  The  optimism  of 
Leibnitz  finds  no  place  for  hitn.*  From  the  facts  of  astronomy 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teachings  of  the  church  were 
untrue.  He  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  French  enlightenment;  he  emphasizes  more  strongly  than 
Locke  the  possibility  of  the  sup[X>sition  that  matter  may  think; 
and  will  not  believe  that  there  dwells  within  the  brain  an  un- 
exlended  substance,  like  a  little  God.  He  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  substantial  soul  as  an  '' abstraction  rialisie,'^  like  the  an- 
cient goddess  Memoria,  or  such  as  a  personification  of  the 
blood-forming  force  would  be.  All  our  ideas  arise  from  the 
senses.  "  No  one,"  says  Voltaire,  "  will  ever  make  me  believe 
that  I  am  always  thiukiug,  and  I  am  no  more  disposed  than 
Locke  to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I  was 
a  very  learned  soul,  knowing  then  a  thousand  things  which  I 
forgot  at  my  birth."  He  admits  that  certain  ideas  — moral, 
especially,  although  not  necessarily  innate,  arise  perforce  from 
the  constitutiou  of  humau  nature.  He  believes  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  demonstrable.  The  Deity  and  immortality  are 
postulates  of  the  moral  feeling. 

Voltaire,  for  example,  expresses  nothing  positive.  He  is 
rather  a  representative  of  a  reactionary  movement  of  thought 
against  church  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  been 
a  burning  question  at  times.  The  Innate  Idea  seems  to  carry 
with  it  something  of  the  pre-existent,  in  fact  it  has  been  held 
in  the  past  as  a  necessary  support  to  religious  teachings.  Be- 
ginning with  Plato,  the  theory*  did  not  meet  with  great  opposi- 
tion until  the  time  of  Locke. 

The  three  ideas  of  inuateness '  are,  ( \ )  the  idea  is  given  ns 
at  our  first  creation,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  other  faculties; 
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(a)  it  is  given  us  as  a  form,  either  of  thought  geuerally  or  of 
some  particular  species  of  thought,  and  is  emlxMlted  in  our 
mental  poivL-rs;  (3)  the  idea  is  ititem-oven  in  the  origiual  con- 
stitution of  some  mental  power.  The  first  view  is  thai  regarded 
by  the  churcli.  Whether  man  came  into  existence  with  a  trace 
from  the  past,  or  with  a  soul  partly  preformed,  was  a  vital 
question,  and  since  the  time  of  Locke  we  find  first  one  view 
predominant  and  then  the  other  advocated,  according  as  some 
one  school  or  another  came  into  prominence.  In  recent  times 
the  question  is  wrapped  up  in  that  of  heredity. 

Berkeley  recognized  only  spirits  and  their  functions;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  material  world  is  not  only  nnderaonslrable,  bat 
felse.  Abstract  matter  is  a  phrase  without  meaning;  individ- 
ual things  are  collections  of  ideas  in  us;  if  we  take  away  all 
sense-qualities  from  a  thing  nothing  remains.  Ideas  are  the 
only  objects  of  knowledge,  nothing  exists  except  minds  and 
their  ideas.  His  theory  of  mind  is  that  ideas  are  of  three 
sources.^ 

1.  "  Ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses. 

2.  "  Ideas  arrived  at  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  ope- 
rations of  the  miad,  as  pleasure,  paiu.  etc. 

3.  "  Ideas  formed  by  memory  or  imagination  reviving  and 
oombiuiug  the  two  other  classes."  Besides  these  three  kinds 
of  ideas  there  is  somethinf^  that  knows  or  peiceives  them  and 
exercises  the  functions  of  willing,  imagining,  remembcriug. 
''  This  is  mind,  spirit,  soul,  myself,  but  it  is  something  different 
from  the  ideas  that  constitute  knowledge.  All  things  that 
compose  the  frame  of  the  world  —  subsist  either  in  the  mind  of 
created  spirits  or  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit.  There  is 
no  oiber  substance  but  spirit. 

"Sense*  and  experience  acquaint  us  with  the  course  and 
analogy  of  appearances  or  natural  effects.  Thought,  reason, 
intellect,  introduce  us  into  the  knowledge  o(  their  causes." 
Sense  implies  an  impression  from  some  other  being,  and  de- 
notes a  dependence  in  the  soul  which  hath  it.  Sense  is  a  pas- 
sion; and  passions  imply  imperfection.  God  knowetb  all 
things  as  pure  mind  or  intellect;  but  nothing  of  sense,  uor  in, 
nor  through  a  sensor?^.  As  men  rise  from  the  life  of  sense 
toward  the  reason  that  is  found  to  shine  in  and  through  sense, 
they  approach  that  union  with  God  —  the  chief  end  of  man. 
Each  lower  faculty  in  us  is  a  step  that  leads  to  one  above  it,  — 
the  uppermost  brings  us  to  God,  who  is  Reason.  Ideas  arc  net 
innate  but  the  rational  constitution  of  things  is  iuuate  iu  that 
intellect  which  we  share  with  God.     The  existence  of  matter  is 
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not  directly  known,  the  existence  of  spirit  is  known  directly. 
This  is  the  only  existence-  The  natural  or  created  ideas  which 
God  impresses  on  us  are  copies  of  the  elenml  ideas  which 
he  himself  perceives  through  his  creative  reason.  Thus,  fol- 
lowing Berkeley's  views,  we  do  not  arrive  at  any  definition  of 
soul,  but  mind  or  spirit  is  the  only  real  existence,  God  exists 
as  a  spirit,  and  man's  nature  partakes  of  this  spirit  life. 

Reid,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  propounded  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  common  sense 
—  this  in  order  to  avoid  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 

"  I  tske'  it  for  granted  that  all  the  thoughts  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  or  remember,  are  the  thoughts  of  one  and  the  same 
thinking  principle,  which  I  call  myself  or  my  mind.*'  "  Every 
action  or  operation  therefore  supposes  an  agent;  every  quality 
supposes  a  subject.  .  .  .  We  do  not  give  the  name  of  mind  to 
thought,  reason,  or  desire,  but  to  that  being  which  thinks, 
which  reasons,  which  desires"  "My  personal  identity  im- 
plies the  continued  existence  of  that  indivisible  thing  which  I 
call  myself.  To  what  purpose  is  it  for  philosophy  to  decide 
against  common  sense.  The  belief  in  a  material  world  is  older 
and  of  more  authmity  thau  the  principles  of  authority."  To 
judge  of  first  principles  requires  no  more  thau  a  sound  mind 
free  from  prejudice,  and  a  distinct  conception  of  the  question. 
Those  things  really  persist  that  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our 
senses,  and  arc  what  we  perceive  them  to  be.  The  qu^ties 
that  are  perceived  by  the  senses  must  have  a  subject  (('.  e.,  the 
body),  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious  of  must  have  a  subject 
{i.  e.,  the  mind).  The  distinction  between  sensible  qualities 
and  the  substance  to  which  they  belong  is  found  in  the  struc- 
ture of  all  languages.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  that  there 
should  be  extension  without  anything  extended,  motion  with- 
out anything  moved.  Every  sensation  is  the  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  object.  The  reality  of  the  subject  is  guaranteed  by 
thinking.  What  the  understanding  recognizes  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly is  necessarily  so-  We  perceive  because  God  has  given 
us  the  power  of  perceiving.  The  sphere  of  consciousness  can- 
not be  transcended.  Reid's  view,  as  the  common  sense  one, 
identifies  the  mind  or  soul  with  that  which  thinks,  reasons  and 
desires;  one's  personal  identity  implies  the  continued  existence 
of  an  indivisible  self. 

LessiDg  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  follower  of  Leibnitz.  For 
Lessing  the  Deity  is  the  "  supreme,  all-comprehensive  living 
unity,  without  life  and  action  and  the  experience  of  changing 
states.  Things  are  not  out  of  God  but  in  bim,  yet  distinct. 
God's  thinking  is  creation,  his  ideas  actuality.     Every  individ- 
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ual  is  an  isolated  divine  perfection.  Things  in  the  world  are 
all  living,  all  have  souls  and  of  a  spiritual  nature,  though  in 
different  degrees,  in  fact  they  are  limited  gods.  Development 
is  everywhere.  The  soul  now  has  five  senses  but  probably  it 
once  had  less  than  five  aud  in  the  future  will  have  more.  God 
creates  only  simple  beings,  there  exists  a  harmony  among  these 
that  explains  all  the  world  processes.  With  different  degrees 
of  perfection  these  beings  possess  different  degrees  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  perfection  and  act  accordingly.  All  created 
things  are  simple  percipient  beings.  God  is  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  mouad.  Harmony  binds  the  world  and  all  that  is 
iu  it  together.  Soul '  is  a  simple  being  which  is  capable  of  in- 
finite perceptious;  as  a  finite  being  it  is  not  capable  of  this  at 
once  but  gradually  in  an  infinite  succession  of  time.  Thus  it 
becomes  developed,  but  it  implies  a  future  life.  We  may  re- 
ceive more  senses  in  that  life,  a  new  organization,  as  we  de- 
velop, that  we  may  receive  more  ideas.  The  material  world  is 
animated,  particles  serving  the  soul  in  any  one  sense  constitute 
homogeneous  combinations  of  matter;  there  may  be  as  many 
senses  as  there  are  such  possible  combinations;  there  are  more 
than  five  of  these.  The  individual  soul  has  already  beeu  sev- 
eral times  in  different  bodies  and  shall  continue  to  develop 
through  similar  transmigrations  in  the  future. 

According  to  histories  of  philosophy  this  might  be  the  place 
in  a  series  of  briefs  like  these  to  mention  Kant,  and  in  fact 
classic  philosophy  would  almost  consider  it  a  sacrilege  to  omit 
some  treatment  of  his  ideas.  Perhaps  this  is  the  place,  yet  this 
study  pretends  to  be  historical  only  in  the  sense  of  getting  a 
general  picture,  and  mention  is  made  elsewhere  of  his  ideas. 
He  examined  critically  the  rational  and  empirical  views  that 
have  been  held  by  the  different  schools,  pointed  out  inconsis- 
tencies, and,  as  far  as  possible,  attempted  to  harmonize  them. 
In  place  of  the  antithe.%s  which  Kant  had  set  up  between  the 
categories  as  rules  of  the  understanding  and  principles  of  the 
reason,  Fichte  regarded  these  as  strata;  that  is,  the  reason  ap- 
prehends in  a  purer  form  what  it  has  accomplished  in  a  lower 
stage.  Fichte  thus  develops  one  part  of  the  Kantian  system 
more  completely,  — instead  of  the  transcendental  being  closed 
we  develop  into  it.  Philosophy  is  "the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  Ego."  '  The  non-Ego  is  a  postulate  of 
our  reason.  —  this  is,  at  the  time,  unconsciously  made,  it  is  a 
product  of  the  Ego  The  Ego  alone  remains  when  the  un- 
known (substance;  ii  abolished.  The  Ego  creates  this.  Start- 
ing from  the  existence  of  mind  or  ego,  Fichte  developed  his 


)  PiiDJer:  Hist  of  the  Christ.  Phil,  of  Relig.,  p.  568. 
'AdamioD'fi  Fichte,  pp.  163-188. 
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system.  The  absolute  Ego  is  known  by  an  intellectual  intui- 
tion. The  6nit  and  lowest  -stage  of  the  Ego  is  one  of  passivity, 
it  is  not  reflectively  aware  of  the  activity  involved  in  itself,  but 
ralher  a  slate  of  sensation.  The  second  stage  is  reached  when 
it  is  aware  of  the  activity  in  itself,  of  sensation;  when  it  reflects 
on  these,  and  opposes  to  itself  somethiuK  foreign,  this  is  the 
stage  of  intuition.  By  reflection  on  intuition  an  lujage  of  that 
which  is  considered  constructed,  this  image  is  distinguished  from 
a  real  thing  to  which  the  image  corresponds,  forms  the  third 
stage.  A  fourth  is  understanding  through  which  the  concept 
is  gained ;  the  fifth  and  highe.st  stage  of  the  consciousness  is  re- 
flection upon  judgment,  in  this  abstraction  is  made  of  all  save 
the  Ego  itself,  which  is  pure  abstraction. 

The  only  reality  is  the  spiritual,  matter  as  non-Ego  is  postu- 
lated, the  mind  makes  all  that  it  knows.  The  absolute  Ego. 
the  universal  soni,  whose  essence  is  activity,  sets  opposite  to 
itself  an  illusory  world.  Fichte's  notions  of  philosophy  were 
modified  in  later  years,  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  was  criti- 
cised. In  his  later  works  God  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
The  life  of  consciousness,  the  manifestation  of  God,  breaks  it- 
self up  into  au  endless  multiplicity  of  individual  forms;  these,  as 
independent,  self-existing  facts,  are  the  mode  of  one  infinite  life. 

"The  substance'  is  the  totality  of  its  accidents,  nothing 
more  is  embraced  in  it  than  the  accidents;  analyze  the  sub- 
stance, and  nothing  is  reached  but  accidents.  An  enduring 
substance,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bearer  of  accidents,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  one  accident  supports  another.  .  .  .  The  soul  is 
no  more  than  nature;  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense. 
But  we  must  frame  a  better  notion  of  nature  than  that  it  is  a 
dead  material  thing;  we  must  think  of  it  as  spiritual.  Nature 
is  a  formal  imageof  the  absolute,  and  its  supreme  point  is  man." 
Soul  becomes  the  active  principle,  creating  nature. 

Fichte's  system  of  idealism  is  followed  by  Schelling.  and  this 
again  by  Hegel.  For  Fichte'  it  is  the  "I"  that  exists,  for 
Schelling  the  "  I  "  and  the  object  are  both  real,  for  Hegel  the 
only  thing  really  existing  is  the  idea.  In  order  to  explain  the 
development  of  nature  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forma- 
tions, Schelling  assumes  the  existence  of  a  soul  of  the  world  as 
an  organizing  principle.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature  would 
resolve  all  nature  into  intelligence.  Dead  and  unconscious 
products  of  nature  are  abortive  attempts  to  reflect  itself,  it  is 
Immature  intelligences  which  shines  through  all  her  phenomena. 
All  individual  intelligence  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of 
God,  or  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.     Matter  is  extinct 


>  J.  O.  Fichte:  Werke.  Vol.  H,  p.  562  seq. 
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mind.  The  eterual  Sod  of  God  is  the  finite  as  it  exists  in  the 
eternal  intuition  of  God,  This  Finite  appears  as  a  suffering 
God.  —  subject  to  the  fatalities  of  time.  History  mirrors  the 
world-spirit  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  divine  tinderstanding. 
Nature  is  the  embryonic  life  of  spirit,  they  are  essentially  iden- 
tical. Tlie  real  and  the  ideal,  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
are,  so  to  speak,  two  poles  of  the  Absolute.  This  world-soul 
embracing  subject  and  object  is  apprehended  by  us  in  our  deep- 
est intellectual  intuitions.  The  plurality  of  souls  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Absolute. 

"  My  Ego '  is  only  so  far,  and  can  be  thought  of  only  so  far 
as  it  thiuks  itself."  It  brings  itself  forth  by  its  thinking,  — 
by  absolute  causality. 

"  The  Ego  or  human  spirit  abstracted  from  its  powers  and 
acts  is  nothing.  The  soul  is  not  something  existing  in  itself, 
and  which  could  consequently  exist,  if  it  neither  felt,  nor 
thought,  nor  willed." 

"The  .soul,  as  ii  exists  by  relative  antithesis  to  the  body, 
consequently  not  in  itself,  appears  only  by  this  antithesis  as  de- 
termined to  existeuce.  It  is  on  the  one  side,  one  with  the  body, 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  the  infinite  cognizing.  To  the  soul  so 
far  as  it  is  finite,  we  must  ascribe  all  the  relatioos  which  are  of 
necessity  ascribed  to  the  body.  In  its  infinite  cogn'zing.  the 
infinite  thinking  has  become  objective;  on  this  being,  at  once 
subjective  and  objective,  infinite  and  finite,  rests  the  Ivgo.  It 
is  the  unity  of  the  .subjective  and  objective."  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Irady  opposed  to  soul.  We  give  the  name  of  spirit  to 
the  power  which,  in  its  being  exterior  to  itself,  still  abides  with 
itself. 

Hegel  represents  another  type  of  idealism.  The  attempts  of 
idealists  to  define  God  and  the  soul  and  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship belweeu  them  have  been  the  chief  factors  reducing  these 
elements  to  unknowable  or  unthinkable  terms.  For  Hegel '  all 
things  come  from  the  Absolute,  which  is  the  idea.  Spirit  is 
developed,  by  the  logical  process,  from  dependence  on  nature 
to  freedom,  this  is  its  es.sencc.  The  steps  of  progress  are  the 
subjective  spirit  depending  on  nature  and  on  the  body,  this 
ismanife.«tt  in  the  study  of  anthropology;  the  objective  spirit 
seen  in  the  products  of  the  will:  customs,  laws,  etc.;  and  the 
absolute  spirit  which  appears  in  art,  religion,  and  philosophy. 
Reality  is  the  common  source  of  the  Ego  and  nature,  they  are 
immanent  in  it.  Mind  and  nature  are  the  successive  modes  of 
God,  and  the  union  of  nature  and  idea  is  in  spirit,  is  in  God. 
The  soul  is  not  present  at  any  cue  potut,  but  everywhere  at 


»Plcinii]g:  Vocab.  of  Phil..  PIchte,  Werke  Vol.  I.  p.  96:  II,  193-95. 
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millions  of  points.  "  The  principle  *  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such.*' 
The  momenta  of  the  Idea  are  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute 
Idea;  the  Absolute  Idea  is  the  pure  form  of  the  conception. 
Nature  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  otherness.  "The  death  of 
mere  immediate,  particular  life  is  the  birth  of  the  .spirit." 
Psychology  considers  spirit  as  intelligence,  will,  and  ethicality. 

The  divine  and  the  human  are  one,  man's  spirit  is  identical 
with  the  infinite  intelligence.  "  Wc  must  say  of  everything 
which  exists,  that  it  exists  and  is  maintained  by  an  eternal  act 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Absolute;  and  the  spirit  of 
man,  being  itself  the  Absolute,  has  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
freely,  through  speculative  thought,  this  eternal  act  of  knowl- 
edge." 

"  The  pure'  reference  to  myself — the  re6ection  in  which  I 
no  longer  refer  myself  to  some  other,  but  refer  myself  to  my- 
seU.  or  an  object  to  myself — this  \s  the  ligo,  The  web  of  the 
infinite  being  itself.  It  is  the  complete  abstraction  from  all  that 
is  finite.  The  Ego  as  such  has  no  contents  given  by  nature  or 
immediate,  but  has  only  itself  as  contents,  as  it  is  only  by  means 
of  abstraction  from  every  other.  This  pure  form  is  at  the  same 
time  its  contents."  The  body  is  the  same  life  as  the  soul,  and 
yet  they  may  he  spokeu  of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without 
body  would  be  nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is  true.  The 
existence  of  the  notion  is  its  body;  the  body  obeys  the  soul 
which  has  brought  it  forth.  The  germs  have  the  true  in  them, 
and  embrace  its  total  force,  though  they  are  not  yet  the  true 
itself."  "  The  soul  generates  the  unity  of  the  body  and  is  its 
permeating  vital  force."  This  indicate^!  very  briefly  the  pan- 
theistic view  of  Hegel.  Yet  for  as  complete  system  as  he  has 
given  it  cau  be  but  a  very  brief  account. 

Briefly  passing  over  some  of  the  more  recent  ideas  we  note 
the  following;  For  Hamilton,  "Subject  denotes  the  oiiud  it- 
self, mind  and  matter  as  known  and  knowable  are  only  two 
diBerent  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities;  as  unknown  and  un- 
knowable they  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two  dif- 
fereut  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make  from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena. 
God  is  an  object  of  faith,  not  knowledge,  "  a  God  understood 
would  be  no  God  at  all."  Through  experience  and  reason  we 
are  naturally  inspired  with  a  kind  of  suggestion  and  belief  in 
being,  transcending  what  we  actually  experience.  Experience, 
especially  of  mind,  is  the  grouud  for  deciding  alternatives  in 


1  Cftird's  Hcf^el,  p.  183. 
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theology.  On  the  grotind  of  experience  and  what  we  find  in 
consciousness  only  can  we  have  any  convictions  regarding  the 
nature  of  mind,  the  world,  and  of  God.  The  substance  of  the 
mind  and  the  world  are  incognizable  per  s€,  but  relatively 
knowable  through  special  qualities  and  manifestations.  Mind 
is  known  primarily  as  Hgo  or  self  in  its  unity  amid  successive 
stages.  By  analogy  from  our  experience  we  reach  a  noumenal 
entity  callc-d  God.  related  on  the  side  of  time  and  space  to  the 
thtnp:s  therein,  on  the  side  of  mind  to  the  Kgo  and  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  These  relations  give  us  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  God.  There  is  no  need  for  a  doctrine  of  omnipresent 
creation,  the  grand  order  of  the  cosmos  may  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  one  great  act.  "Consciousness*  is  simple — is  not 
composed  of  parts,  either  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  re- 
sembles itself,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  intensity:  thus 
there  are  not  various  kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there 
are  various  kinds  of  mental  modes  or  states  of  which  we  are 
conscious," 

For  Schopenhauer."  The  unconscious  will  which  constitutes 
the  reality  of  things  existent,  is  first  and  original.  The  intel- 
lect is  physically  conditioned,  depending  on  the  functioning  of  a 
material  organ.  It  is  dependent  upon  this  organ  and  without  it 
19  just  as  impossible  as  the  grasp  without  the  hand;  it  belongs  to 
the  phenomenon.  Will  is  bound  to  no  special  organ,  ts  every- 
where present,  that  which  moves  and  forms,  and  conditions  the 
wholeorganism, — the  metaphysical  substratumof  all  phenomena. 
Death  teaches  man  that  his  true  nature  which  is  will,  will 
henceforth  live  in  other  individuals,  while  his  intellect  contin- 
ues to  exist  in  the  condition  of  being  idea,  i.  r.,  in  the  objec- 
tive being  of  things, 

"  It  is  purely  impassible  for  us  to  be  conscious  of  ourselves, 
independently  of  the  objects  of  knowing  and  willing.  When 
we  enter  into  ourselves,  and  begin  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  we 
lose  ourselves  in  a  fathomless  emptiness,  in  a  darkness  in  which 
all  cognition  ceases,  and  we  grasp  nothing  but  an  insubstantial 
spectre,  the  Ego  itself  remains  after  it  all  a  riddle." 

For  Fechncr:  The  soul  of  man  partakes  of  the  larger  con- 
sciousness animating  the  world.  The  earth-soul  looks  through 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  As  our  body  is  occupied  throughout  by 
our  soul,  so  the  world-soul  or  God  occupies  the  universe. 

' '  The  phenomena '  of  body  and  soul  hang  together  as  inter- 
nal and  external  phenomena  of  the  same  essence.  This  primary 
essence  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 


'  HainiUoD's  Metaphysics,  LXI. 

"The  World  as  Will  and  Idea.  Vol.  III.  pp.  3  and  306;  I,  3*7. 
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nomena  themselves  in  the  unity  of  a  general  conscionsness. 
The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper  phenomena, 
the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that  which  appears  of  it 
to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a  common  essence  which  appears 
externally  as  body,  iutcTnally  as  soul." 

"The  entire'  spiritual  life  is  rooted  iu  this  corporeal  soil, 
and  uses  the  bodily  organism  as  its  instrument.  The  spirit  has 
no  independent  agency;  it  acts  only  through  and  iu  the  body. 
It  can  manifest  itself  only  by  means  of  its  necessary  instrument, 
the  body.  Hence  every  disturbance  of  the  body  will  produce, 
by  reaction,  a  corresponding  disturbance  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  raind  is  accustomed  to  manifest  itself."  —  Luthardt. 

For  Spencer:  *  "  Mind  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a 
circumscribed  aggregate  of  activities;  and  the  cohesion  of  these 
activities,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulation  of  a  something  of  which  Ihty  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  expericuccs  which  make  him  aware 
of  ibis  coherent  aggregate  of  meatal  activities,  simultaneously 
make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not  included  in  it.  .  .  . 
These  external  activities  must  forever  remain  to  him  nothing 
more  than  the  unknown  correlatives  of  their  effects  on  the  ag- 
gregate."     Mind  and  matter  are  alike  unknown. 

"  Once  more  wc  are  brought  round  to  the  conclusion' repeat- 
edly reached  by  other  routes,  that  behind  all  manifestions,  inner 
and  outer,  there  is  a  Power  manifested.  Here,  as  before,  it  has 
become  clear  that  while  the  nature  of  this  Power  cannot  be 
known  ^  while  we  lack  the  faculty  of  framing  even  the  dim- 
mest conception  of  it,  yet  its  universal  presence  is  the  absolute 
without  which  there  can  be  no  relative  facts.  Every  feeling 
and  thought  being  but  transitory  —  an  entire  life  made  up  of 
such  feelings  and  thoughts  being  also  but  transiton,'-  —  nay,  the 
objects  amid  which  life  is  passed,  though  less  transitory,  being 
severally  in  course  of  losing  their  individualities,  quickly  or 
slowly:  we  may  learn  that  the  one  thing  permanent  is  the  Un- 
knowable Reality  hidden  under  all  these  changing  shapes."  ' 

"In  the  organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual 
essences,  one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self- 
consciousness;  this  atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  interpene- 
trates the  entire  organism,  and  occupies  spact  as  a  centre,  is 
the  soul.  It  is  invisible,  but  a  local  and  not  uuphysical  essence. 
The  mass  of  tbe  brain  is  an  organized  state  of  living  essences, 
which  are  directed  by  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  midst  as 
a  choir  of  music  by  their  leader."  —  Drossbach.  Harmonie 
der  Ergebnisse  der  Naturforscbung. 

^FuDdamcotal  Trutbs,  p.  135. 

■Prin.  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  (59-160. 
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"  The  *  chief  evidence  of  the  sonl's  spirituality  will  be  found 
to  be,  when  inspected,  intuition.  .  .  .  AU  the  attributes  of 
matter  are  abiwlutely  irrt:levant  to  spirit  and  to  all  of  its  modi- 
fications." .  .  .  Ideas  are  impressed  in  it.  "  It  is  a  substance 
that  is  simple  monadic,  indivisible,  unexteoded  and  devoid  of 
sensible  attributes." — Dabney. 

"  The  reality '  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  ability  to  act;  other 
reality  it  has  none.  How  the  soul  can  act  there  is  no  telling. 
In  thinking  of  the  soul  we  must  not  look  for  a  lump,  nor  for  a 
category,  nor  for  a  picture,  but  for  the  agent  which  thinks  and 
feels  and  wills,  and  knows  itself  in  so  doing.  And  this  soul  is 
neither  in  the  heights  nor  in  the  depths;  it  is  very  nigh  indeed, 
for  it  is  simply  the  living  self" 

**The  self-identification  of  the  soul,  then,  is  the  best  proof 
of  identity,  for  identity  has  no  other  meaning."  — Bowne. 

As  a  constant*  there  is  no  immaterial  soul  substance;  the 
existence  of  the  soul  consists  in  soul-life,  —when  one  analyzes 
the  psychic  processes  no  residue  remains.  The  soul-atom  as 
substance  is  a  survival  of  metaphysics. 

The  atom  is  the  absolute  constant  of  the  material  world,  and 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  unchangeable.  Ail  change  is  traced 
back  to  the  arrangement  and  motion  of  the  atom.  If  one  car- 
ries this  idea  over  to  psychic  life  then  one  destroys  the  concept 
or  the  life.  The  soul  is  not  unchangeable  and  constant  like 
the  atom,  but  constant  transformation  is  its  characteristic  and 
as  the  atom  may,  the  soul  never  returns  to  a  former  condition. 
So  you  cannot  speak  of  the  soul  as  substance  in  the  sense  of 
being  atomic. — Paulsen. 

"  Man's  soul  *  is  a  description  of  reality  su6  specie  tieierim:  it 
is  an  image  of  God.  God  enters,  as  it  were,  in  parts  with  every 
sense -impression  into  sentient  creatures,  and  his  likeness  grows 
In  clearness  as  the  traces  thns  produced  in  living  feelings  re- 
construct the  World- Logos,  which  in  man's  soul  appears  as  the 
divine  spark  called  Reason."  — Carus. 

We  have  now  given  a  verj'  incomplete  r^snmt*  of  ideas  of  the 
soul  that  may  be  classified  as  philosophical,  they  should  be 
regarded,  in  some  measure,  as  representative  rather  than  a 
complete  list.  Certain  Hues  of  thought  have  been  influential 
as  determining  the  attitude  philosophers  have  taken,  as,  for 
example,  the  standpoint  of  empiricism  followed  generally  by 
English  writers,  and  until  recent  years  the  domination  of  ideal- 
ism in  Germany.  The  point  of  departure  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  fiactor  determining  the  significance  a  philosopher  will  at- 

^  Sensual  Philosophy  of  the  19th  Centary,  p.  14a. 
•Metaphysics,  pp.  339  and  34^. 
'Bioleituiig  in  die  Philosopbie. 
*Tbe  Surd  of  Metaphysics,  p.  60. 
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tach  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  mind  or  soul.  He  has  before  him 
the  problem  to  explain  certain  sets  of  facts,  and  to  establish 
harmony  among  them.  The  most  important  of  these  facts  are 
as  follows:  given  the  belief  in  an  immortal  part  of  the  body, 
mind  or  soul,  and  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being  to  establish  a 
relationship  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
Tbe  kind  of  explanation  depends  upon  the  facts  supposed  to 
be  known  of  each.  Thus  the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
soul  presupposes  a  larger  view  of  thiugs  tbau  that  of  either 
theology  or  psychology  alone. 

The  influence  of  the  beginnings  of  science  can  be  noted  in 
the  explanations  given  of  mind  at  that  time  and  tbe  reactions 
to  the  church  in  such  conceptions  as  are  presented  by  Voltaire. 
Taking  its  impetus  from  Leibnitz  the  dynamic  view  of  life,  /.  ^., 
as  a  development  of  some  form,  found  favor  with  philosophers 
before  Darwin  presented  his  biological  evidences  in  favor  of  it; 
the  soul  finding  its  perfection  in  God.  Its  spiritual  nature  is 
thus  recognized  by  Lessiug,  Schciling,  Hegel,  and  other  ideal- 
ists, similar  in  essence  to  the  Absolute  Being.  For  Schopen- 
hauer it  takes  the  form  of  will,  Later  writers  have  not 
contributed  much.  The  philosophical  conception,  as  based  on 
the  development  of  animal  life  has,  perhaps,  not  )'et  been  fully 
worked  out. 

From  the  developed  sciences  there  will  always  be  a  search 
for  laws  and  general  principles;  thus  as  new  sciences  are 
evolved  there  will  coutiuually  be  new  elements  of  knowledge 
coDtributed  toward  what  is  considered  the  Absolute.  These 
new  elements  will  likewise  be  contributions  to  our  kuowledge 
of  soul.  The  term  soul  is  one  too  large  for  any  cue  science, 
each  contributes  its  part  toward  our  knowledge  of  it. 


[Continuation  follows  in  the  next  nnmber.] 
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chapter  i. 
Inthoductorv. 

/.     St^ns  of  Weakness  in  Experimcnial  Psychology. 

To-<)ay,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  only  as  recently  as  1S79 
Wuudt  first  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  Leipsic  University 
one  little  room  for  the  then  novel  purpose  of  a  "psychological 
laboratory." 

In  tweutyfour  years,  not  only  has  this  modest  be^nning 
expanded  into  a  suite  of  apartments  admirably  equipped  with 
elaborate  apparatus  and  thronged  with  students  from  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  all  over  Germany  and  in 
almost  everj'  other  civilized  countr>'  have  sprung  np  a  host  of 
similar  institutions,  each  endeavoring  to  outbid  the  rest  in 
perfection.  The  brief  space  of  time  has  su65ced  for  Experi- 
mental Psychology  to  become  a  firmly  established  science, 
everywhere  drawing  to  itself  the  most  vigorous  energies  and 
keenest  intellects. 

But  in  spile  of  such  a  brilliant  career,  strangely  enough  this 
new  branch  of  investigation  still  meets  with  resolute,  wide 
spread,  and  even  increasing  opposition.  Nor  arc  its  enemies  at 
all  confiued  to  belated  conservatives  or  crotchety  reactionaries; 
they  are  rather  to  be  found  amoug  the  most  youthful  schools 
of  thought;  their  strength  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated 
from  the  very  elaborate  apology  which  one  of  the  best  known 
experimental  psychologists  has  lately  found  himself  called  upon 
to  utter  on  behalf  of  his  profession.' 


^  Munsterberg:  "  Die  Gmndxiige  der  Psycho  logic." 
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And,  indeed,  when  we  without  bias  consider  the  whole  actual 
fruit  so  far  gathered  from  this  science — which  at  the  outset 
seemed  to  promise  an  almost  unlimited  harvest — we  can  scarcely 
avoid  a  feeling  of  great  disappointmeut.  Take  for  an  example 
Education.  This  is  the  line  of  practical  iuqutr^'  that  more 
than  all  others  has  absorbed  the  energy  and  taleut  of  the 
younger  workers  aud  that  appears  to  oSer  a  peculiarly  favor- 
able field  for  such  methods.  Yet  at  this  moment,  notwith- 
standing all  the  laborious  experiments  and  profuse  literature 
on  the  subject,  few  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges  will 
venture  to  assert  that  much  unequivocal  information  of  capital 
importance  has  hitherto  thus  come  to  light.  Nor  have  the 
results  been  more  tangible  in  Psychiatry  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  applied  psychology. 

These,  then,  who  have  the  highest  opinion  concerning  the 
potentialities  of  this  new  science,  will  feel  most  bound  to 
critically  examine  it  for  any  points  of  structural  incompleteness.  I 

2.      The  Cause  of  this  Weakness. 

Most  of  those  hostile  to  Experimental  Psychology  are  in  the 
habit  of  reproaching  its  methods  with  insignificance,  and  even 
with  triviality.  They  regard  it  as  an  infatuation  to  pass  life  in 
measuring  the  exact  average  time  required  to  press  a  button 
or  in  ascertaiuiug  the  precise  distance  apart  where  two  simulta- 
neous pinpricks  cannot  any  more  be  distiuguisbed  from  oue 
another;  they  protest  that  such  means  can  never  shed  any  real 
light  upon  the  human  soul,  unlock  the  eternal  antinomy  of 
Free  Will,  or  reveal  the  inward  nature  of  Time  aud  Space. 

Such  blame,  however,  would  appear  ill  founded — at  any 
rate,  in  principle.  This  same  apparent  triviality  lies  at  the 
base  of  every  snccessful  science.  The  three  laws  of  Newton  on 
first  inspection  are  by  no  means  remarkably  significant;  yet  by 
a  large  number  of  instructed  persons  they  have  been  found  im- 
plicitly to  contain  the  supreme  key  to  every  event  on  the  earth 
below  and  in  the  heavens  above.  When  .starting  any  new 
branch  of  mathematics,  again,  most  people  have  had  occasion 
to  be  astonished  at  the  curious  suddenness  with  which  the 
seemingly  shallow  beginnings  have  shelved  down  into  drown- 
ing deep  water.  Tbc  general  fact  is  that  our  limited  intellects 
can  only  hope  to  deal  with  the  infinite  complexity  of  Nature 
after  analyzing  it  dowu  into  its  bare  unscsthetic  elcmeuts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  fraukly  be  admitted  that  such  a 
procedure  is,  after  all.  only  indirect;  that  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately handle  the  things  which  really  interest  us,  but  other 
things  which  are  believed  to  accurately  enough  betoken  the 
former;  that  the  results  arrived  at  concerning  the  simpler  terms 
are  therefore  always  worthless,  except  in  proportion  as  their 
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elements  have  been  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  more  complex  terms.  Now.  e\'en  in  physical 
sciences  this  proof  is  not  such  an  infallible  operation  that  we 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  possibility  of  lurking  errors  which 
may  vitiate  all  our  conclusions;  and  in  psycliical  research  such 
dangers  are  enormously  magnified.  When  we  pass  an  electric 
current  through  water  until  it  vaporizes  away  into  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  we  can  with  reasonable  precautions  be 
tolerably  certain  that  we  have  still  got  in  onr  jars  almost  the 
whole  of  the  same  material  substance,  only  reduced  to  simpler 
forms.  But  when  we  assert  that  the  decision  of  Regulus  to 
vote  against  making  peace  with  Carthage  was  no  more  than  a 
conglomeration  of  visual,  auditory,  and  tactual  sensations  in 
varioujs  stages  of  intensity  and  association,  then  there  is  an 
undeniable  risk  that  some  precious  psychical  elements  may  have 
slipped  through  our  fingers. 

On  this  vital  matter,  it  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  that 
most  of  Wundt's  disciples  have  failed  to  carry  forward  the 
work  in  at  all  the  positive  spirit  of  their  master.  For  while 
the  simpler  psychoses  of  the  Laboratory  have  been  investigated 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  their  identification  with  the  more 
complex  psychoses  of  Life  has  still  continued  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively a.scertained  by  the  older  method  of  introspection. 
This  pouriug  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles  has  not  been  to  the 
benefit  of  either,  but  rather  has  created  a  yawning  gulf  between 
the  Science  and  the  Reality.  The  results  of  all  good  experi- 
mental work  will  live,  but  as  yet  most  of  thera  are  like  hiero- 
glyphics awaiting  their  deciphering  Rosctta  stone. 

J.     The  "IdtntiiUs"  o/Scimee. 

Here,  we  naturally  arrive  at  the  important  question  as  to 
what  actually  constitutes  "identity"  for  scientific  purposes. 

As  regards  the  material  atoms  of  the  physical  sciences,  this 
relation  is  of  two  orders.  There  is  the  Identity  in  the  looser 
use  of  the  word,  which  really  means  no  more  than  uniformity 
of  potential  fuuctiou,  or  the  fact  of  having  like  reactions  under 
like  conditions;  this  alone  constitutes  the  proper  topic  of  the 
science.  And  then  there  is  the  true  Identity  involved  in  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  persistence  of  substance,  which  in  science 
is  only  a  convenient  working  hypothesis  to  aid  in  establishing 
unifonnilies  of  the  former  order. 

Kor  psychology,  also,  the  identification  is  of  two  orders. 
First,  there  is  once  more  Uniformity  of  Function,  and  again 
this  appears  to  be  the  proper  topic  of  the  positive  science.  But 
the  second  order  is  quite  disparate  from  anything  in  physics, 
being  that  of  inward  resemblance  as  ascertained  by  introspection; 
such  a  "Conceptual  Uniformity,"  though  in  metaphysics  per- 
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haps  of  primary  importance,  in  psychology  is  but  an  indispen- 
sable substructure — and  one  of  lamentable  fallibility.  It  cannot 
even  be  forthwith  assumed  necessarily  to  imply  complete 
Functional  Uniformity;  and  it  is  peculiarly  insusceptible  of 
scientific  precision,  propositions  scarcely  ever  admitting  of  either 
decisive  couGrmalton  or  refutation. 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  experimental  psychology 
to  have  largely  iuiroduced  the  direct  investigation  of  these 
Fuuctional  Uniformities,  which  have  the  infinite  advantage  of 
being  eventually  susceptible  of  conclusive  proof,  and  on  being 
securely  established  are  in  their  turn  capable  of  throwing  back 
a  valuable  corrective  light  upon  the  Conceptual  ones  also.  So 
far,  however,  this  matter  of  research  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  such  correspondences  as  are  approximately 
complete  {these,  indeed,  being  the  only  ones  attainable  without 
a  new  development  of  methodics).  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  functional  relations  are  not  thus  complete;  they  are  more 
or  less  thwarted  by  other  factors;  they  outwardly  present 
themselves  only  in  the  form  of  stronger  or  weaker  icndnides. 
And  precisely  of  this  incomplete  nature  are  must  of  the 
Functional  Uniformities  which  connect  the  psychics  of  the 
Laboratory  with  those  of  real  Life. 

/.     Scope  0/  the  Present  Experiments. 

The  present  article,  therefore,  advocates  a  "  Correlational 
Psychology,"  for  the  purpose  of  positively  determining  all 
psychical  teudencics,  and  in  particular  those  which  connect  to- 
gether the  so  called  "mental  tests"  with  psychical  activities  of 
greater  generality  and  interest.  These  will  usually  belong  to 
that  important  class  of  tendencies  produced  by  community  ol 
organism,  whereby  sufficiently  similar  acts  are  almost  always 
performed  by  any  one  person  in  much  the  same  manner;  if.  for 
example,  he  once  proves  good  at  discriminating  two  musical 
tones,  he  may  be  expected  to  manifest  this  talent  on  any  sub- 
sequent occasion,  and  even  in  another  portion  of  the  scale. 

For  finding  out  the  classes  and  limits  of  these  individual 
functions,  modern  psychology  seems  to  have  mainly  contented 
itself  with  borrowing  statements  from  the  discredited  "facul- 
ties" of  the  older  school,  and  then  correcting  and  expanding 
such  data  by  inward  illumination.  The  following  work  is  an 
attempt  at  the  more  fatiguing  procedure  of  eliciting  verifiable 
facts;  the  good  intention  aud  the  difficulty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  palliate  the  shortcomings  in 
its  execution.  Our  particular  topic  will  be  that  cardinal 
function  which  we  can  provisionally  term  "General  Intelli- 
gence;" first,  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into  its  exact  relation 
to  the  Sensory  Discrimination  of  which  we  hear  so  much  m 
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laboratory  work;  and  then — by  the  aid  of  information  thus 
coming  to  Hgbt^l  is  hoped  to  determine  this  IntelHgeaoe  in  a 
definite  objective  raanuer.  and  to  discover  means  ot  precisely 
measuring  it.  Should  this  ambitious  programme  be  achieved 
even  iu  small  degree.  Experimental  Psychology  would  thereby 
appear  to  be  supplied  with  the  missing  link  in  its  theoretical 
justification,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  produced  a  practical 
fruit  of  almost  illimitable  promise. 


CHAPTER  II. 
HiSToaiCAX  AyD  CRmcAL, 

/.     History  of  Previous  Researches. 

Though,  as  above  stated,  mental  correlation  has  in  general 
met  with  great  neglect,  yet  a  certain  nnmher  of  pS5-choIogists, 
including  several  of  the  best  known,  have  from  time  to  time 
turned  their  attention  that  way  also.  It  therefore  seems  advi.s- 
able,  before  entering  into  the  present  work,  first  briefly 
to  survey  the  results  of  these  previous  researches;  they  will  be 
found  on  the  whole  to  indicate  some  very  remarkable  con- 
clusions. 

Only  those  correspondences  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
which  both  terni.s  compared  are  of  a  psychical  nature;  many  in- 
vestigators, after  determining  the  chief  measurements  of  their 
subject's  mind,  proceed  to  make  their  record  still  more  complete 
by  also  noting  his  mo^t  prominent  bodily  characteristics  and 
external  relations,  such  as  his  height  and  weight,  the  shape  of 
his  head,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  the  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  etc.  Such  considerations,  however  interesting,  do  not 
quite  fall  withiu  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Galion.     The  first  hint  appears  to  have  come  from  that  sug- 
gestive writer,  Francis  Galton.     As  early  as  1883.  the  lalterlj 
stated  that  he  had  found  men  of  marked  ability  to  possess  onjl 
the  whole  an  unusually  fine  discrimination  of  minute  differences'* 
in  weight.'      The  pregnancy  of  this   idea  is  unmistakable. 
But  Galtou  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  point  by 
other  interests,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  above 
general  impression,  without  clinching  the  matter  in  systematic 
investigation.     In   1890.   however,  on  Cattell   publishing  an 
article  about   "Mental  Tests  and  Measurements,"'  a  remark 
was  appended  by  Galtou  suggesting  the  desirability  of  compar- 
ing such  laboratory  values  with   "an  iudependeut  estimate  of 
the  man's  powers.  .  .  .     The  sort  I  would  suggest  is  some- 


' "  Inqniriea  iato  the  Human  PBcalty." 


■Mind,  1890,  p.  380. 
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thing  of  this  kind, — '  mobile,  eager,  energetic;  well  shaped! 
auccessiful  at  games  requiring  good  eye  and  band;  seusiUve;'^ 
good  at  mnsic  and  drawing.'  "     It  will  beseeu  that  subsequent ^ 
investigators  have  unanimously  preferred  a  much  le&s  lively 
programme. 

Oehrri.  The  earliest  actual  experiments  in  mental  correla- 
tion seem  to  have  been  those  of  Oehrn,'  in  1889,  which  at  the 
same  time  furnished  the  starting  point  for  that  special  branch 
termed  by  him.  and  now  popular  as.  "  Individual  Psycholo^." 
The  latter  must,  however,  be  fundamentally  distinguished  from 
the  "  Correlational  Psychology "  here  advocated.  For  the 
former  deliberately  bases  itself  upon  int respectively  determined 
faculties  and  upon  mental  tests;  whereas  the  latter  begins  by 
empirically  ascertaining  both  the  faculties  and  the  precise  value 
of  the  tests.  The  former  endeavors  to  discover  those  small 
deviations  from  general  law  which  constitute  "  iudividuality;*'* 
while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  methodically  to 
eliminate  individualities  as  an  obstacle  to  further  progress,  being 
itself,  no  less  than  General  Psychology,  in  search  of  laws  and 
uniformities. 

Oehrn  tested  ten  subjects  in  Perception  ("Wahrnebmungs- 
vorgang"),'  Memory,  Association,  and  Motor  Functions.  In 
accordance  with  his  standpoint  of  a  priori  assumed  faculties, 
be  does  not  correlate  the  results  with  any  independent  estimate 
of  his  subjects'  intellectual  powers,  but  only  the  tests  with  one 
another.  He  eventually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Percep- 
tion, Memory,  and  the  Motor  Funciionsare  "proportional  to  one 
another,"  but  that  Association  is  rather  inverse  to  all  the 
others! 

Boas.  The  comparison  desired  by  Galton  between  these 
laboratory  testa  and  on  the  other  hand  the  psychics  of  practical 
life  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  undertaken  seriously  by 
Boas.  In  1891,  the  latter  examined  no  less  than  1,500  school 
children  as  to  their  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Memory;  and  then — 
following  the  example  of  the  semianlhropomttrical  correlations 
of  Porter  and  others — be  proceeded  to  compare  their  perform- 
ances in  the  above  respects  with  their  "Intellectual  Acuteness" 
(as  estimated  by  iheir  teachers).     On  the  first  two  heads,  un- 

1 "  Experimeutelle  Stndien  zar  tndiWdiial-Psychologie."  Dor|>ater 
Dissertation,  1889. 

*Oehra  and  Krapeliu  propose  to  stady  "  tbe  fine  cleviatioas  from 
the  gpreat  fandKmentftl  feAtureii  of  psychical  conformity  to  law ;  "  or 
■ffain,  "  to  determitie  the  esaential  differences  betveea  minds," 

'  Bven  the  term  "  iodividuat  "  does  not  seem  very  happy,  since  it 
chiefly  awakens  the  impression  of  dealinx  witb  ioflividuafs  as  con- 
trasted with  masses.  In  this  latter  ami  much  more  Appropriate  sense, 
Wundt  uses  "  lodividual  Psychology"  in  opposition  to  his  "Folk 
Psychology  "  (Gruodriss  der  Psychologic,  p.  28). 
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fortunately,  the  results  have  never  been  published.  But  as 
regards  Memor>',  wherein  his  method  of  procedure  in  the  main 
resembled  that  of  Oehrn,  the  facts  elicited  were  elaborated  by 
Bolton,'  who  comes  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"  The  Memory  Span  increases  with  Age  rather  than  mth  tbe 
growth  of  Intelligence." 

"  The  Memory  Span  measnres  the  power  of  concentrated  and 
prolonged  Attention." 

"Intellectual  Acuieness,  while  more  often  connected  with 
concentrated  Attention,  does  not  require  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  those  pupils  who  are  bright  intellectually  are  more 
distinguished  on  accouut  of  their  good  memories."  " 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  these  results  are  in  sharp  antagonism 
with  the  view  of  many  modem  psychologists,  notably  Wundt, 
who  would  make  Attention  the  very  essence  of  intellectual 
power. 

Gilbert.  In  1893,  at  New  Haven,  another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  out  upon  an  almost  equally  extensive  scale, 
and  is  still  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject. J.  Gilbert  applied  several  mental  tests  to  about  1,200 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  then  compared  the  results  with 
their  "general  ability"  (again  as  estimated  by  their  respective 
schoolmasters).' 

On  this  occasion,  the  original  assertion  of  Galton  was  to 
some  extent  practically  corroborated.  For  Gilbert  believes 
himself  to  find  a  real  correspondence  of  Intelligence  with  Sen- 
sory Discrimination  both  of  weights  and  of  shades.  He  also, 
like  Bolton,  discovers  a  slight  correspondence  with  Memory; 
in  Gilbert's  experiments  the  child,  instead  of  learning  by  heart 
a  row  of  figures,  bad  to  gi\'e  his  judgment  as  to  when  a  musical 
tone  had  lasted  just  as  loug  as  a  previously  sounded  standard 
one. 

/  But  tbe  correspondence  deemed  most'positive  and  conspicuous 
/was  that  between  Intelligence  and  "Roaction-tiine-"  This  :s 
particularly  suggestive,  on  reBecling  how  especially  this  Re- 
action-time depends  upon  concentration  of  the  Attention. 
The  indication  would  therefore  accord  rather  with  Wundt's 
view  than  with  that  of  Boas.  Curiously  enough,  when  the 
Reaction-time  is  made  more  obviously  intellectual  by  further 
complications  (Discrimination  and  Choice),  then  tbe  above 
correspondence  becomes  reduced  in  amount. 

Scripture.  In  the  same  little  volume,  appears  an  account  of 
an  interesting  experiment  by  Scripture,  as  to  the  correspondence 


^  Am.  Jour.  0/ Psych.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  362, 

*  Am,  Jour.  0/  Psych.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  379,  365,  aod  366. 

•Stnd.  Yale  Paych.  Lab.,  Vol.  II,  p.  40. 
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between  shortnessof  Reaction-time  aud  swiftness  in  lungitiKwith 
foils.  Unfortunately,  his  subjects  are  only  seven  in  number. 
He  feels  himself.  howe\'er.  "fully  justified"  in  comiug  to  the 
conclusion  that  "the  average  fencer  is  not  quicker  in  simple 
reaction  than  a  trained  scientist,  and  neither  class  shows  an 
excessive  rapidity."  * 

The  first  part  of  the  above  sentence  would  well  hannoniw 
with  the  intellectuality  found  also  by  Gilbert  to  be  connected 
with  speed  in  pressing  a  button;  but  the  latter  part  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  therewith,  at  any  rate  without  painfully  lowering 
the  credit  of  "trained  scientists." 

Dresslar.  Also  in  1893,  a  quite  new  kind  of  correlational 
factor  is  inve^lij^ated,  that  of  natural  illusions.  As  is  well 
knowu,  if  we  pick  up  two  things  of  the  same  weight  but  of  dif- 
ferent size,  we  are  almost  irresistibly  inclined  to  estimate  the 
larger  one  as  being  the  lighter  of  the  two;  strangely  enough, 
the  illusion  still  persists  even  af^er  we  know  that  the  weights 
are  really  equal.  Some  173  boys  and  girls  were  tested  in  this 
respect  by  Dresslar.  and  at  the  same  time  were  cla?.sed  by  their 
teachers  into  "  bright,"  "  good,"  and  "  dull."  '  Dresslar 
found  that  the  phenomenon  was  perfectly  constant  throughout 
the  ages  ttrsted.  7  to  14  years,  and  that  instead  of  the  fallacy 
chiefly  afit-cling  the  stupid  children,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  on  the  contrary  showed  itself  the  more  powerful  in 
proportion  as  the  child  was  "  brighter;  "  hence  he  concluded: 
"The  more  intelligent  the  children,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  stronger  are  the  asisoclations  between  the  ideas  of  size  and 
weight." 

Griffing.  In  the  following  year,  H.  Griffing  examined  the 
other  chief  aspects  of  Atteiitiou.'  The  two  former  workers  had 
dealt  with  ils  concentration  or  mtecsity;  Griffing  now  inquires 
about  its  amplitude  or  ^.ttcnsity.  He  docs  this  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  * '  tachistoscopy : "  a  number  of  syllables  are 
exposed  to  view  for  a  very  brief  monieut,  and  (be  subject  has 
to  try  how  many  he  can  read  in  this  practically  simultaneous 
manner. 

The  result  of  two  independent  sets  of  such  experiments  is  in 
both  cases  that  "  theJusghteL^tud^olslsjid  lo  excel J-' 

Bourdon.  About  now  we  come  upon  a  new  and  significant 
phenomenon  in  the  course  of  these  researches.  The  latter, 
though  originally  prompted  in  Kngland.  had  forthwith  been 
transplanted  to  America,  in  which  country  alone  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date  they  bad  been  cultivated  so  as  to  bear  fruit.     But  at 


»S1nd.  Yale  Psych.  Lab..  Vol.  II,  p.  laa. 
>  Atner,  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  343. 
^Amer,  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  227. 
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length  the  Old  World  also  woke  to  the  ntfcessity  of  answering 
the  questions.  France  led  Ihc  van,  soon  bestowing  upon  the 
problem  an  original  and  characleristic  impress. 

In  AugUilt,   1895,  appeared  an  article  by  Bourdon  entitled 
"RecogaitioD,  Discrimination,  and  Association."'     For  this 
investigation,  about  a  dozen  subjects  were  tested  in 
),.(i)  the  power  of    recogniziug  words  previously  shown   to 
tbem; 

(2)  the  power  of  quickly  and  accurately  erasing  from  a 
printed  page  certain  given  letters  of  the  alphabet  (this  was  one 
of  Oehrn's  tests  for  "  den  Wahrnehmungsvorgang  "); 

(3)  the  number  of  ideas  arising  in  the  mind  within  one  min- 
ute on  a  given  suggestion. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at*  is  that  all  three  faculties  present 
some  correspondence  with  one  another,  but  that  this  is  much 
mosLmarkcd  between  Recognition  and  Association. 

Thus  upou  this  occasion,  as  in  the  work  of  Oehru,  the  meu- 
tal  tests  were  only  compared  with  one  another,  and  not  with 
any  independently  obtaiued  estimate  of  Ability.  Like  the  Ger- 
man. Bourdon  appears  to  consider  that  these  three  faculties, 
Recognition.  Uiscrimination,  and  Association,  are  so  satisfac- 
torily represented  by  the  tests,'  that  any  otherwise  gained  val- 
ues of  Intelligence  would  merely  be  vaguer  and  less  trustworthy 
versions  of  the  same  data.* 

Binet  and  Henri.  Again  in  France,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  appeared  an  important  article  of  similar  tendency, 
bearing  the  well-known  signatures  of  Binet  and  Henri'  and 
setting  forth  the  urgent  need  of  "  studying  the  relations  that 
exist  between  different  psychical  processes. ' '  They  propose  the 
following  ten  tests:  Memory,  Mental  Images.  Imagination, 
Attention,  Faculty  of  Comprehending,  Suggestibility,  .^^sthetic 
Sentiment,  Moral  Sentiments,  Muscular  Force  and  Force  of 
Will,  Cleverness  and  "Coup  d'oeil."  By  these  means,  they 
hope  to  measure  off  "a  personality"  in  a  fairly  exhaustive 
manner  within  i  to  i>^  hours. 

In  the  tests  themselves,  there  is  a  new  feature  to  be  noticed. 
Hitherto,  these  had  been  of  the  most  elementary  and  uuequivo- 
cbI  nature  possible,  a<;  be6ts  the  rigor  of  scientific  work.     But 


iRcTue  pbilosopbicjue.  Vol.  XL,  p.  153. 

'Based  only  opon  nine  of  the  subjectB,  for  some  had  not  uadergoae 
■11  three  tesU. 

"Same  article,  p.  185. 

*  "  La  m^thode  i  Isquelle  j'ai  eu  recours  pour  £tttdier  cc  ph^uomdne 
(de   la    Kccoonaiftsance)     .    .    .     poarrait    servir   a   d^termiuer   assez 

Sromptement  et  avcc  aoe  riRcar  satisfaiiaDte  qaelle  eat  I'aptitnde 
'unc   pcrsoanc   Jk   rccoonattre."     And   similaily    for   the   other   two 
facoltlea. 
'li'atin^  psychologiqne,  Vol.  II,  p.  411. 
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this  very  simpltcity  had  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  test  truly  representative  of  any  more  complex  psychosis. 
Binet  and  Henri  appear  now  to  seek  tests  of  a  more  intermedi- 
ate character,  sacri6cing  much  of  the  elementariness,  but  gain- 
ing greatly  in  approximalion  to  the  events  of  ordinary  life. 
The  result  would  seem  likely  to  have  more  practical  than  theo- 
retical value. 

Next  year  Binet  begins  to  put  his  interesting  programme 
into  execution.^  He  examines  about  So  children  aud  6  adults 
as  to  powers  of  describing  a  picture  shown  to  them,  and  by  this 
means  discovers  the  existence  of  five  fundamental  types  of  char- 
acter, the  "describer,"  "the  observer,"  "  the  erudite,"  "the 
emotional,"  and  "the  idealist."  "  It  is  perhaps  the  first  re- 
sult," Binet  remarks,  "  that  has  hitherto  been  produced  by  the 
experimental  study  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties." 

Binet  then  compares  these  new  types  with  "the  notes  and 
comments  which  the  professors  wrote  about  their  pupils  and 
which  the  Director  of  the  school  has  carefully  checked."  But 
as  to  the  result  of  this  coiuparisou,  unfortunately,  only  the  fol- 
lowiug  brief  remark  is  made  public:  "Of  five  pupils  whom  I 
had  put  into  the  '  emotional '  group,  four  had  a  cold  tempera- 
ment, a  dry  nature,  and  a  little  sensitiveness;  the  fourth  alone 
seemed  sensitive." 

Sharp  and  Titchener.  The  above  work  of  Binet  and  Henri 
found  a  speedy  re-echo  irom  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Some  experiments  with  the  avowed  object  of  examining  this 
new  class  of  test  are  now  recorded  as  taking  place  at  Cornell 
University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sharp  and  with  the  aid  of 
Prof  Titchener.'  These  were  expressly  intended  to  depart 
from  the  older  "  German  procedure  "  of  dealing  solely  with  the 
*'  elementary  mental  processes,"  and  instead  were  to  subject  to 
trial  the  "  French  procedure"  of  directly  handling  the  "com- 
plex "  ones. 

The  following  classification  was  adopted:  Memorj',  Mental 
Images,  Imagination,  Attention,  Observation,  Discrimination. 
and  Taste.  The  subjects  consisted  of  three  male  and  four  fe- 
male advanced  studenLs.  No  independent  information  was  ob- 
taiued  conccrniug  the  subjects'  respective  mental  powers,  it 
being  only  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the  tests  were  con- 
sistent among  themselves.  u 

The  results  are  not  very  encouraging:  ^^ 

"The  lack  of  correspondences  in  the  individual  differences^ 
obser\'ed  in  the  v^arious, tests  was  quite  as  noticeable  as  their  y^ 
presence." 


'L'snii^e  psycholofftqae.  Vol.  Itl,  p.  296. 
^  Amrrtcan  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  X,  p.  348. 
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"  But  little  result  for  morphological  psychology  can  be  ob- 
tained from  studies  of  the  nature  of  the  above  investigation." 

"  In  the  present  investigation  the  positive  results  have  been 
wholly  incomniensurnte  with  the  labor  required  for  the  devis- 
ing of  tests  and  evaluation  of  results." 

In  conclusion,  Sharp  suggests  the  advisability  of  judiciously 
combining  the  characteristics  of  both  the  French  and  German 
procedures  with  one  another. 

IVag-Tier.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  idea  of  collating  men- 
tal tests  with  more  practical  methods  of  appraisement  begins  to 
take  root  in  Germany  also.  In  1896,  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  question  of  fatigue  of 
school  children  was  carried  out  at  Darmstadt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wagner.'  The  children  were  from  the  new  Gym- 
nasium there  and  »eem  to  have  amounted  in  nil  to  44  (though 
the  information  on  this  point  is  not  very  definite.)  The  test 
investigated  was  the  old  one  of  Weber  which  had  recently 
again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  pedagogical  circles  by 
Griesbach.  As  is  well  known,  it  consi.sta  in  ascertaining  how 
near  together  two  points  can  still  be  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  touch.  On  this  occasion,  care  was  taken  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  c\'ery  child's  Natural  Talent  fBegabuug),  Industry, 
Altcniivcne.sa,  Nervousness,  and  sometimes  Temperament. 

Unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  the  intention  of  the 
xperiinent  was  not  so  much  to  correlate  these  p-i^ychical  qualities 

Jrith  the  children's  absolute  sensitivity,  as  with  the  reduction 
n  such  sensitivity  produced  by  the  fatigue  of  lessons.  This 
eduction  is  stated  to  correspond  closely  with  the  amount  of 
ittenlion  paid  by  the  child,  but  to  be  almost  independent  o£i 
LIS  Natural  Talent.  Once  more,  therefore.  .^iteaWJon  and 
llylity  9re  couljasted  instead  of  being  identifietj. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  children's  unfatigued  condition,  our 
real  present  topic,  we  only  learn  that  the  ner^'ons  and  indis- 
posed have  a  less  fine  tactual  sensitivity  than  the  others. 

Ebbinghaus.  About  the  same  time,  another  and  much 
more  extensive  investigation  was  officially  instituted  in  Silesia 
for  the  same  purpo.se.  Two  entire  upper  schools,  a  Ijoys' 
Gymnasium  and  a  fiirls'  High  School,  were  before  and  after 
work  subjected  to  three  tests:  the  two  old  ones  of  Oehm  for 
Memory  and  Association  (meraonzing  and  adding  numbers 
respectively),  and  the  new  "Combination  Method'"  of  Ebbing- 
haus.  The  latter  observer  in  discussing  the  results  devotes  no 
less  than  one  entire  section  out  of  four  to  conslderiug  the  rela- 


^SBmnilniifc  von  At)haii(I)ungen  a.  (I.  Gcbiete  derpad.  Psycli..  Vol.  I. 
'In  this,  a  purpoAclv  defective  test  is  ^iven  to  the  subject,  and  the 
latter  has  conjecturally  to  fill  in  the  missing  parts. 
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tioDS  shown  between  these  tests  and  the  children's  general 
intellect.' 

He  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  order  shows  an 
appreciable  correspondence  with  all  three  teats,  but  least  so 
with  Memory  and  most  with  his  own  new  Combination  Method. 
He  particularly  points  out  that  in  the  last  mentioned  this  cor- 
respundeuce  applies,  nut  only  to  dilTerence  of  class,  bnt  also  to 
pO!iition  witliiu  each  class;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Memory,  he  V\ 
thinks  that  if  auy thing  the  le^st  iateUij!;cut  succeed -the  ttgst!  \\ 

The  Combination  Method  would  appear  to  resemble  the  new 
type  of  test  recommended  by  Binet  and  Henri,  10  the  extent  of 
presenting  a  rather  intermediate  character  between  the  elemeo- 
tariness  of  normal  laboratory  work  and  the  complexity  of 
practical  activities. 

Wiersma.  To  depart  for  a  moment  from  the  chronological 
to  the  logical  order  of  events,  this  favorable  verdict  of  Kbbing- 
haus  concerning  his  own  new  method  was  in  1902  strongly 
corroborated  by  some  experiments  of  Wiersma.'  This  time, 
three  schools  were  brought  into  service.  Two  of  them  were 
special  training  establishments  for  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  The  third 
was  a  "Nachbilduugs"  School,  namely,  one  for  those  of  both 
sexes  who  had  already  gone  through  the  six  clas.ses  of  the  ele* 
tnentary  school;  they  consequently  aged  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen.    The  total  number  came  tu  about  three  hundred. 

Following  closdy  in  the  steps  of  Ebbingbaus  himself, 
Wiersma  Gnds  his  average  results  to  improve  regularly  with 
the  higher  classes  and  with  the  higher  sections  of  each  class. 
He  takes  great  pains  to  analyze  the  factors  upon  which  such 
school  position  depends,  and  arrives  at  distinguishing  Age, 
Educational  Development  (Entwickelung).  and  Natural  Talent' 
(Begabung).  In  many  complicated  tables  and  graphs,  he 
marshals  evidence  that  the  observed  correspondence  is  most  of 
all  due  to  the  last  named  factor. 

Binetand  VasckiiU.  In  1897,  the  question  is  again  attacked 
by  Binet.  now  in  partnership  with  Vaschide.'  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  return,  as  far  as  p^iychics  are  concerned,  to  the  old 
less  aspiring  farms  of  tests.  For  he  once  more  examines 
children  in  Reaction-time,  Reaction-time  with  Choice,  and 
Memory  of  Numbers.  In  addition  thereto,  he  devises  the  in* 
genious  lest  of  motor  ability  called  Dots("petils  points");  this 
consists  in  seeing  how  often  the  subject  can  tap  with  a  pen  on 
a  piece  of  paper  in  5  seconds.     The  intellectual  order  of  the 


*Zeit9cliri(t  fiir  Psycliologie  und  Phyftiologie,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  401. 
■ZcitschHft  fiir  PsycholoRic  und  Physiologic,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  19G. 
•  Ir'aanJe  psych ologique,  Vol.  IV.  . 
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children  was  again  obtained  &oni  their  respective  ranks  in 
class.  The  subjects  numbered  45  and  artraged  about  iz  years 
of  age.  The  results  are  exactly  opposite  to  chose  of  Gillwrt, 
for  Biuct  sums  up  as  follows: 

"The  lutellectual  Order  faarmonizes  badly  with  Reaction- 
times  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  Memory  of  Numbers." 
But  better  than  either  appears  thecorrespondeace  with  his  own 
"Dots." 

This  work  was  quickly  followed  by  similar  tests  upon  older 
subjects.  For  such  purpose,  Binet  and  Vaschide  turned  to  the 
Normal  School  of  Teachers  at  Versailles  and  there  examined  43 
youths  ranging  from  16  to  20  years  of  age.'  This  time,  the  scanty 
positive  results  of  the  former  experiments  are  still  further  re- 
duced; for  even  the  correlation  with  Memory  is  somewhat  less 
in  evidence,  The  relation  with  the  "Dots"  again  presents  an 
unbroken  regularity,  but  this  time  it  seems  to  have  become 
inverse,  the  ^jLUpidest  tagging  with  the  greatest  speed! 

SeSihore,  We  next  come  upon  an  interesting  scries  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments,  to  which  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer.  It  took  place  from  1897  to  1899  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Seashore,  the  sub- 
jects being  nearly  200  children  varying  from  6  to  15  years  in- 
clusive.' 

Here,  the  negatory  note  that  we  have  first  heard  from  Bluet 
is  reiterated,  and  now  in  much  fuller  tones.  As  regards  Gen- 
eral Intelligence  (again  as  estimated  by  the  tcachcrb)  and 
Memory  of  Time,  between  which  Gilbert  had  found  a  very 
marked  correspondence.  Seashore  on  the  coutrar>'  disposes  of 
the  question  in  the  following  brief  words:  "  There  appears  to 
be  no  functional  relation  between  the  two  processes." 

So,  too,  between  Intelligence  and  Discrimination  of  Pitch. 
For  while  Gilbert  believed   himself  to  have  discovered  some 
such  correlation,  Seashore  again  says  curtly:    "There  is  noff 
functional  relation;  the  distribution  of  the  results  practicallyli 
coincides  with  the   most  probable  distribution  according   ta 
chance. ' ' 

He  further  compares  General  Intelligence  with  the  faculty 
of  discriminating  Loudness  and  with  various  Illusiousof  Form, 
Color  and  Weight.  In  each  case,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  bright 
children  doing  differently  from  the  dull  oues.     

Pearce.  Again  temporarily  deserting  the  chronotS^Ical  order, 
some  other  illusional  experiments  were  carried  out  in  1903  by 
H.  Pearce.'    These  dealt  with  the  subjective  locahzation  of 


*  t,'ann*e  psycbologiqae,  Vol.  IV.        'Stud.  Psych.  Iowa.  Vol.  II. 

*  Arcbiv  fUr  die  gcsammte  Fsycbologie,  Vol.  I,  Part  I. 
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touch  sensations  and  indicated  that  judgment  tends  to  be 
varped  by  other  immediately  preceding  touch  sensations  in  the 
same  neighborhood  of  the  skin.  Pearce  tested  32  children  in 
this  way  and  came  to  the  concltision  that  the  warp  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  child's  intelligence.  While  thus  corrobora- 
ting Dresslar  rather  than  Seashore,  he  diflfers  even  from  the 
former  in  that  he  declares  the  fiallacy  to  diminish  continually 
with  increase  of  age. 

Bagley.  The  negations  of  Binet  and  Seashore  were  soon 
carried  to  a  still  further  extreme.  W.  Bagley.  experimenting 
at  Madison  upon  160  children,'  corroborates  Binet  to  the  effect 
that  Reaction-time  shows  no  correspondence  with  School  In- 
telligence, and  also  supports  the  latter's  second  and  inverse 
rather  than  first  and  direct  result  with  "Dots;  "  for  Bagley  not 
only  denies  all  correspondence  between  any  motor  abilities  and 
mental  ones,  hut  believes  his  work  to  demonstrate  positively 
that  there  is  even  a  marked  antagonism  between  the  two,  so 
that  excellence  in  either  direction  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
deficiency  in  the  other,' 

Carjnan.     In  1899,  at  Saginaw,  there  was  another  investiga- 
tion which,  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  number  of  children  tested, 
must  be  judged  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  up  to 
this  day*    A.  Carman  examined  1,507  of  them  as  to  their  '. 
sensibility  to  pain  (and  also  their  strength  of  hand),  noting  inl  \ 
each  case,  as  had  now  become  usual,  whether  the  teacher  pro- 1  | 
nounced  them  to  be   "bright,"   "average,"  or  "dull."     Not 
much  detail  is  given,  but  the  following  general  conclusions  are 
arrived  at; 

"Boys  reported  by  their  teachers  as  bright  were  more  sensi- 
tive than  those  reported  as  dull." 

"  Girls  reported  as  bright  were  more  sensitive  and  stronger 
than  those  reported  as  dull." 

"Those  reported  as  being  especially  dull  in  mathematics^ 
were  more  sensitive  on  the  right  temple  than  on  the  left." 

It  is  further  discovered  that 

"  Girls  with  light  hair  and  bine  or  gray  eyes  are  less  sensi- 
tive to  pain  on  left  temple,"  but  "on  right  temple  they  are 
more  .sensitive  than  the  dark." 

This  information  is  very  curious. 

Kirkpatrick.  In  1900,  a  slight  rally  against  the  emphatic 
denials  of  Binet.  Sqa;»hore,  and  Bagjey  is  attempted  by  %. 
Kirkpatrick.'      About  500  children  were  tested  in  three  "  sim- 


'  Am.  Jour,  oj  FsycJt.,  Vol.  XII.  p.  193. 

'The  relation  between  motor  niid  mental  ability  appears  to  have 
also  been  treated  by  Uaridcock.  PcckUam,  and  Porter,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  access  to  their  works. 

*  Am.  Jour,  o/  Psych.,  \o\.  X,  p.  39a. 

*  Psych.  Review,  Vol.  VII,  p.  274. 
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pie  motor  activities,"  includiug  fiioet's  Dots,  Counting  Aloud, 
aud  Sorting  Cards;  their  respective  performances  were  then 
compared  with  their  degrees  of  intelligence  as  estimated  in  the 
usual  way  by  their  teachers. 
The  result  is  in  every  case  a  decided  correspondence. 
Thomdike  and  Woodwortk.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  seen 
attempts  to  ascertain  what  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call 
"statical  correlation."  But  in  iqoi,  Messrs.  Tbomdike  and 
Woodworth  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  still  more 
important  and  difBcuU  "  dynamical  correlation."  It  is  useful 
enough  to  know  whether  any  child  that  "  taps,"  etc.  with  un- 
usual slowne:»s  may  thereupon  straightway  be  considered  as 
' '  dull ; ' '  but  it  would  be  even  more  to  the  point  to  learn  that 
dally  practice  with  the  tapping  machine  could  make  him  any 
brighter. 

Various  previous  researches  had  been  distinctly  encouraging 
in  this  matter.     Stumpf  declares  :  "  The  power  of  menial  colFI 
centration  upon  certain  points,  in  whatever  region  acquired,! 
will  show  itself  effectual  in  all  others  also."*    Gilbert  and! 
Fracker  had  found  that  practice  in  one  form  of  discrimination  1 
or  reaction-time   brought  with  it  improvement  in  the  otherj 
forms.^     Scripture  writes,  intending  apparently  to  include  in- 
tellective activities  :  "Developmcul  of  will  power  in  connectioa 
with  any  activity  is   accompanied  by  a   development  of  will 
power  as  a  whole."  '     And  again,  Davis  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "practice  in  any  special  act"  develops  ability  "for 
all  other  acts. ' '  * 

The  experiments  of  Thorndike  and  Woodworth.  however, 

give  once  more  a  flat  negation.      The  indications  are  rather 

that  the  eSect  of  training  in  any  one  mental  achievement  is  of 

itlle  or  no  use  for  other  intellectual  performauces.  even  very 

losely  akin.     The  persons  tested  were  carefully  exercised  un- 

il  they  had  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  judging  the 

elative  sizes  of  some  pieces  of  paper  of  a  particular  shape. 

ut  this  so  obtained  talent  seemed  completely  to  depart  as  soon 

as  new  tests  were  made  with  papers  of  a  different  shape,  or  even 

of  a  somewhat  different  size.     Similar  experiments  in  other 

sorts  of  feats  led  to  the  same  result. 

Binet.     About  the  same  time,  we  have  another  interesting  I 
and  long  contribution  from  Binet.*     His  subjects  numberea 
eleven  and  were  specially  selected  as  being  the  five  cleverest 
and  the  six  most  stupid  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-two.     These 


'Tonpsychologie,  1883.  Part  t,  p.  83. 
*Uuiv.  Iowa  Stud.  Psych.,  Vol.  I. 
•Pivch.  Rev.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  165. 
*Slu<l.  Vale  Psych.  Lab..  Vol.  VI. 
*L'ftDD6e  psych..  Vol.  VI,  p.  248. 
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two  groups,  the  "mtelligenl"  and  the  "unintelligent,"  were 
in  all  the  tests  opposed  and  compared.  ^ 

Binet  again  coutirms,  and  more  positively  than  ever,  tbatU 
React  ion- time,  either  with  or  without  the  complication  of|| 
"  Choice,"  has  no  correspondence  with  Intelligence.  He  also 
contradicts  the  correlation  found  by  Griffing  with  the  extensive 
dimension  of  Attention,  in  the  form  of  simultaneously  reading 
a  large  number  of  letters  exposed  to  view  for  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second;  though,  curiously  enough,  Binet  finds  a  certain 
amount  of  coirespoudence  when  he  quite  similarly  exposes 
some  arabesque  designs.  And  finally,  he  finds  no  correlation 
with  a  new  test  of  his  own  devising,  namely:  a  trial  how  small 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  the  beats  of  a  metronome  can  be  accn- 
rately  detected. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  formerly  successful  method  of 
Memory  of  Numbers  now  once  more  showed  a  marked  corres- 
pondence with  Intelligence.  So  also,  and  to  a  similar  amount, 
is  a  correlation  shown  by  Erasure  of  Letters  (like  that  of  Oehrn 
and  Bourdon)  and  by  Arithmetical  Addition  (more  complicated 
than  that  of  Hbbinghaus).  So.  again,  do  his  new  tests  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Counting  Metronome  Taps  and  in  Counting  Dots. 
And  so  does  his  other  new  test,  that  of  Copying:  the  subject  is 
to  copy  a  certain  amount  of  writing,  and  then  note  is  taken  as 
to  how  many  syllables  he  writes  from  each  glance  at  the  origi- 
nal; the  more  intelligent,  the  more  words  per  glance. 

But  the  fullest  correspondence  of  all  was  presented  by  the  ¥r 
very  old  test  of  Tactile  Discrimination,  which  we  have  already  U 
seen  successfully  assayed  by  Wagner  in  1896.  [1, 

Binet  is  further  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  these  correlations 
with  Intelligence  are  most  marked  upon  first  trial,  and  that 
they  continually  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  intelligent  and 
unintelligent  are  both  alike  gi\-en  more  and  more  practice  in 
the  tests. 

Simon.  Directly  inspired,  apparently,  by  the  last  research, 
the  correspondence  there  discovered  between  intelligence  and 
the  Copying  test  was  now  corroborated  under  new  conditions. 
M.  Simon  conceived  the  idea  that  any  such  correlation  should  be 
manifested  iu  especially  prominent  relief  at  the  Vaucluse  colony 
for  backward  children.  He  therefore  tries  seventeen  of  them, 
and  finds  in  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  all  those  classed 
medically  as  *'  Idiot "  or  "  Imbecile  "  can  copy  fewer  syllables 
at  B  time  than  do  those  merely  termed  "  D^g^n^ri  "  or  "  Di- 
bile."  *     He  concludes  enthusiastically  as  follows: 

"Convenient,  short,  and  exact,  this  copying  of  phrases  at 
once  constitutes  a  good  method  of  diagnosing  a  child's  intellec- 
tual de\'ctopmcnt  at  the  very  moment  of  the  experiment." 

iVann^  pBych..  Vol.  VII.  p.  490* 
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Kraepelin,  Cron,  Other  obsen'ers,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  this  region.  Their  application  of 
experimental  tests,  even  to  such  trenchant  opposition  as  intel- 
lectual health  and  disease,  has  not  led  them  to  results  that  tliey 
have  felt  able  to  pronounce  entirely  unequivocal.  The  careful 
work  of  Kraepelin  and  Cron'  comes  to  the  following  close: 
"At  the  end  of  these  considerations,  we  will  not  hide  from 
ourselves  that  the  obtained  results  have  fallen  far  short  of  what 
one  is  accustomed  to  expect  from  collective  experiments  with 
the  simplest  '  mental  tests.'  " 

Reis,  When  the  above  investigation  was  renewed  ou  a  more 
extensive  scale  by  Reis,  the  latter  fiuds  iudeed  that  these  tests 
perfectly  well  admit  of  being  executed  upon  the  patients  in  the 
asylum:  but  the  success  would  appear  almost  too  great  to  fullfil 
the  desired  purpo:>e,  for  ofteu  the  patients  prove  the  better  per- 
formers of  the  two;  a  man,  for  instance,  medically  diagnosed 
as  suffering  from  Dementia  Paralytica  with  marked  mental  in- 
capacity (deutliche  geistige  Schwache)  more  than  once  comes 
out  top  of  all  fifteen  subjects  sane  and  insane  alike. 

CaluU,  Farrand,  WissUr.  Now  we  come  to  about  the  latest 
and  in  many  respects  far  the  most  important  of  all  these  at- 
tempts to  correlate  laboratory  work  with  the  psychics  of  real 
life.  For  amplitude  of  design,  special  experience  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  lucid  collation  of  the  results,  nothing  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  approached  the  researches  which  for  about  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  progressing  at  Columbia  University  under  the 
guidance  of  Cattetl. 

In  1896,  the  latter,  together  with  Farrand.  allowed  a  brief  in- 
sight into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proceeding  being  carried 
on.  Bui  not  till  igoi  was  the  total  upshot  of  all  this  labor 
carefully  put  together  and  published  by  Wissler.*  By  that 
time,  250  freshmcu  and  some  35  seniors  of  the  University,  be- 
sides about  40  young  women  in  Barnard  College,  had  under- 
gone the  following  elaborate  series  of  tests  (in  addition  to  others 
not  belonging  to  the  present  topic,  such  as  anthropomctrical, 
etc.): 


PerceptioD  of  Si«, 

Strength  of  Haod. 

Fatigue, 

Eyesight, 

Color-visioa, 

Heariufjr, 

Perceplion  of  Pitch, 

Perception  of  Weight, 

Seusation  Areas, 

■Sensitiveness  to  Pain, 

^lor-prcKerebce, 


Reaction-time, 

Rate  of  Perception, 

Nftiiiing  Colors, 

Rate  of  Movement, 

Rbythui  fttid  Perception  of  Time, 

Association, 

Imagery, 

Antlitory  Memory, 

Visual  Memory. 

Logical  Memory, 

and  Retrospective  Hcmorya 


^  Psych.  Arheiteo,  Vol.  IT,  p.  314. 

'Psych.  Rev.  Monograph  Supplement,  Jnne,  1901. 
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The  general  intelligence  of  each  student  was  settled  by  hisi  Q 
average  grading  in  all  the  different  University  courses;  an|( 
amalgamation  of  these  separate  gradings  resulted  in  forming  ft  ' 
eleven  classes. 

This  class  ;standing  and  all  the  above  laboratory  tests  are 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  liislory  of  the  problem,  correlated 
together  with  some  mathematical  predsion.  The  final  conclu- 
sions are  about  as  blankly  negative  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
We  are  summarily  informed  that 

"The  laboratory  mental  tests  show  little  inter-correlatioo." 

"The  markings  of  students  in  college  classes  correlate  with 
themselves  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  with  the  tests 
made  in  the  laboratory." 

And  on  inspecting  the  actual  figures  representing  the  faint 
correlations  in  question,  it  is  mathematically  evident  that  not 
one  of  them  is  more  than  would  be  expected  to  occur  by  mere 
accidental  coincidence. 

Aiken,  Tkomdike  and  Hubbell.  Finally,  in  1902,  there 
appears  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject  from  Aiken, 
Thorndike,  and  Hitbbell.  Here  "the  functions  in  question 
were  much  more  alike  than  were  those  examined  by  Wissler.' 
We  have  examined  the  relationships  between  functions  in  an 
extremely  favorable  case."  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  the 
previous  negative  results  are  once  more  strongly  corroborated; 
when  some  mental  functions  usually  regarded  as  most  purely 
typical  of  the  associative  process  are  compared  together,  their 
correlation  turns  out  to  be  "none  or  slight." 

2.     Concittsions  to  be  Drawn  from  these  Previous  Researches. 

Thus  far.  it  must  be  confessed,  the  outlook  is  anything  but 
cheerful  for  our  project  contemplated  at  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
or,  indeed,  for  Experimental  Psychology  in  general.  There  is 
scarcely  one  positive  conclusion  coucerulug  the  correlatiou  be- 
tween mental  tests  and  independent  practical  estimates  that 
basnet  been  with  equal  force  flatly  contradicted;  and  amid  this 
discordance,  there  is  a  continually  waxing  inclination — espe- 
cially noticeable  among  the  most  capable  workers  and  exact 
results — absolutely  to  deny  any  such  correlation  at  all. 

Here,  then,  is  a  strange  enongh  answer  to  our  que.ttion. 
When  Laboratory  and  Life,  the  Token  and  the  Betokened,  are 
at  last  objectively  and  positively  compared  as  regards  one  of 
the  most  important  Functional  Uniformities,  they  wonld  seem 
to  present  no  cor respon deuce  whatever  with  one  another. 
Either  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  go  such  thing  as  genej;al\ 
iptelligence,  but  only  a  number  of  mental  activities  perfectly  \ 


'  Psych.  Rev.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  374. 
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independent  of  one  another  except  for  this  common  word  to 
designate  them,  or  else  our  scientific  "  testa  "  would  appear  to 
have  been  all  so  unhappily  invented  as  to  lie  outside  the 
widest  limits  of  those  very  faculties  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  form  a  coucentrated  esseuce. 

It  is  true  that  Fuuctioual  Uniformities  might  conceivably 
exist  of  other  kinds;  but  for  any  such  there  is  even  less  evi- 
dence; nor  would  they  appear  at  all  a  priori  probable,  in  view 
of  the  complete  and  surprising  absence  of  that  important  one 
constituted  by  community  of  organism.  Failing  all  Functional 
Uniformities,  any  connection  between  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure and  practical  intelligence  can  then  be  no  more  than 
"Conceptual."  But  this  is  a  position  scarcely  tenable  for 
those  whose  chief  claim  is  finally  to  have  escaped  from  the 
endless  tangle  of  purely  introspective  argument;  moreover, 
such  an  admission  would  shear  every  experimental  research  of 
almost  its  whole  worth  and  deprive  the  systems  built  thereon 
of  their  essential  base. 

Further,  if  thus  the  only  correspondences  hitherto  positively 
tested,  those  between  Intelligence  and  its  variously  supposed 
Quiutessences.  have  totally  failed  to  reveal  any  real  existence, 
what  shall  we  say  of  all  the  other  by  no  means  so  apparently 
.self-evident  correspondences  postulated  throughout  experimen- 
tal psychology  and  forming  its  present  backbone  ?  To  take  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  painstaking  of  them,  Dr.  Schuyten, 
ftx}m  1893  to  1897,  continuously  amassed  evidence  to  prove  a 
close  relation  of  the  middle  European  temperature  with  the 
faculty  of  ' '  voluntary  attention ' '  and  even  more  generally  with 
"the  intensity  of  cerebral  activity;"  he  seems  to  have  re- 
peated his  observations  on  about  6ve  hundred  different  days, 
upon  each  occasion  indefatigably  proceeding  round  Antwerp 
from  one  school  to  another,  visiting  most  of  the  time  as  many 
as  eight.  Now,  his  actual  test  of  "voluntary  attention"  and 
"cerebral  activity"  consisted  entirely  in  noting  how  many 
children  kept  their  eyes  on  their  lesson  books  for  five  consecu- 
tive minutes;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  not  yet  been 
any  positive  proof  that  this  posture  sufficiently  coincides  with 
all  the  other  activities  coming  under  this  general  term  of  "vol- 
untary attention;"  and  in  view  of  the  universal  breakdown  of 
evidence  for  much  more  plausible  correlations,  Schuytcu's  a 
priori  assumption  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  adequate  basis 
for  his  wide  reaching  theoretical  and  practical  conclusions. 
To  try  another  example,  we  have  seen  that  a  favorite  test, 
successively  adopted  by  Oehrn,  Bourdon,  and  Biuet,'  is  that  of 
erasing  from  a  printed  page  certain  given  letters  of  the  alpha- 


*Tbc  last  named  seems  to  have  been  tbe  first  to  iuqaire  Into,  rather 
than  assume,  the  range  of  function  involTcd  in  this  test. 
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bet;  bnt  sceptics  are  still  able  to  contend  tbat  because  any( 
person  can  dash  a  stroke  through  a's  and  i's  with  uousuall 
speed,  be  ueed  not  tlierelbre  be  summarily  assumed  to  possesa^ 
an  abnormally  large  capacity  for  discrimination  generally  speak4 
ing,  say,  for  telling  a  fresh  from  an  over-night  deer's  trail.  oC 
distinguishing    sound    financial   investments  from    unsound. 
Precisely  similar  criticism  may   be  extended  to  almost   the 
whole  mass  of  laborious  attempts  to  estahlish  practical  applica- 
tions of  Kxperimental  Psychology,  whether  for  pedagogical, 
medical,  or  other  purposes. 

Nor  is  the  case  much  otherwise  even  with  those  stricter  and 
more  theoretical  researchers  who  are  rather  inclined  to  regard 
as  super6cial  any  experfments  involvinj^  I^^S^  numbers  of  sub- 
jects. For  however  modest  and  precise  may  seem  the  conduct 
of  their  own  actual  iuvestigalion,  it  nearly  alway.s  terminates 
with  aud  justifies  itself  by  a  number  of  sweeping  conclusions; 
and  these  latter  will  be  found  to  essentially  imply  some  assumed 
general  function  or  process,  such  as  "memory."  "  association," 
"attention,"  "fatigue,"  "practice."  "will."  etc..  and  at  the 
same  time  that  this  function  is  adequately  lepresentert  by  the 
laboratory  test.  To  take  for  instance  the  '.p^f  dnf  mpntal  asso-  \ 
ciation,  there  is  hardly  a  psychologist  of  note  who  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  made  wide  reaching  assertions  on  this  point, 
often  indeed  finding  herein  one  of  the  pillar  stones  of  his  phi- 
losophy; the  more  practically  minded,  as  Kraepelin  and  his 
school,  content  themselves  with  demonstrating  the  details  of 
its  actual  conduct,  showing  iis  how  the  rate  will  rise  with 
practice  or  on  imbibing  tea,  how  it  sinks  in  proportion  to 
^tigue  or  mental  disorder,  how  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
it  for  a  brief  moment  slightly  ascends  and  then  becomes  per- 
manently and  profoundly  depressed.  But  all  these  conclusions 
are  derived  from  obser\'ation  of  one  or  two  supposed  typical 
forms  of  this  "association;  "  while  the  extensive  experiments 
of  Aiken,  Thomdike,  and  Huhbell  reveal  that  every  form  of 
association,  however  closely  similar  on  introspection,  must, 
nevertheless,  always  be  considered  separately  on  its  own  merits, 
and  that  "quickness  of  association  as  an  ability  determining 
the  speed  of  all  one's  associations  is  a  myth."'  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  general  failure  to  find  any  correspondence 
between  the  psychics  of  the  L«bnrator>*  and  those  of  Life  is  that 
experimental  psychologists  on  the  whole  do  not  seem  in  any 
way  disturbed  by  it.  But  sooner  than  impute  to  them — the 
avowed  champions  of  positive  evidence — such  a  logical  crime 
as  to  prefer  their  own  a  priori  convictions  to  this  mass  of  testi* 
fying  facts,  it  is  perhaps  pardonable  to  suspect  that  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  situation! 
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3.     Criticism  of  Prevalent  Working  Methods, 

There  is,  however,  an  iutennediate  way  between  ignoring  all 
this  serious  tcsliraony  and  submissively  accepting  it;  this  con- 
sists in  subjecting  it  to  the  most  searching  criticism  of  which 
one  is  capable.  But  such  a  procedure  quickly  leads  to  ques- 
tions of  greater  generality;  if  we  would  deal  with  the  matter  at 
all  adequately,  we  are  corai)eUed  to  enter  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  universally  prevalent  for  demonstrating 
association  between  two  events  or  attributes.  To  this  impor- 
tant topic  a  special  work  has  been  devoted.  "^  For  the  present, 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  brief  exposition  of  the 
chief  deficiencies  appearing  especially  to  characterize  the  long 
series  of  experiments  just  reviewed. 

In  the  first  place,  only  one  out  of  them  all  (Wissler  at  Co- 
lumbia) attains  to  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  correlation, 
namely,  a  precise  quantitative  expression.  Many  writers,  in- 
deed, have  been  at  great  trouble  and  have  compiled  elatiorate 
numerical  tables,  even  bewilderingly  so;  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  this  mass  of  data  focused  to  a  single  exact  result.  In 
consequence,  not  only  has  comparison  always  been  impossible 
between  one  experiment  and  another,  but  the  experimenters 
themselves  have  proved  quite  unable  to  correctly  estimate  even 
their  own  results;  some  have  conceived  tbeir  work  to  prove 
that  correspondence  was  absent  when  it  really  existed  to  a  very 
considerable  amount;  whereas  others  ha\'e  held  up  as  a  large 
correlation  what  in  reality  is  insignificantly  small.  I^ateron, 
we  shall  come  upon  examples  of  both  kinds  of  bias.  With  this 
requisite  is  closely  bound  up  another  one  no  less  fundamental, 
namely,  that  the  ultimate  result  should  not  be  presented  in 
some  form  specially  devised  to  demonstrate  the  compiler's 
theory,  but  rather  should  be  a  perfectly  impartial  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  relations  elicited  by  the  experiments. 

Next,  with  the  same  exception  as  before,  not  oue  has  calcu- 
lated the  "  probable  error ;  "  hence,  they  have  had  no  means 
whatever  of  judging  how  much  of  their  results  was  merely  due 
to  accidentai  coimidince.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  experi- 
roeuts  executed  with  comparatively  few  subjects,  but  even  to 
those  upon  the  most  extensive  scales  recorded.  The  danger  of 
being  misled  by  combinations  due  to  pure  chance  does,  indeed, 
depend  greatly  upon  the  number  of  cases  observed,  but  in  still 
larger  degree  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  data  are  calculated 
and  presented. 

Thirdly,  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  clear  explicit  defini- 
tion of  the  problem  to  be  resolved.     A  correspondence  is  ordi- 
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narily  expressed  in  sncli  a  general  way  as  neither  admits  of 
practical  ascertainmeut  nor  even  possesses  auy  great  theoietical 
significance;  for  a  scientific  investigation  to  be  either  po^ible 
or  desirable,  we  must  needs  restrict  it  by  a  large  number  of 
qualifications.  Having  done  so,  any  iuflueuce  included  (or 
excluded)  in  contravention  of  our  definitioQ  must  be  considered 
as  an  irrelevant  and  falsifyhxg /actor.  Now.  in  many  of  the 
experiment'!  that  we  have  been  discussing,  even  in  those  upon 
quite  a  small  scale,  the  anthors  have  tried  to  kill  as  many  birds 
as  possible  with  one  stone  and  have  sought  after  the  greatest: — 
instead  of  the  least, — diversity;  they  have  purposely  thrown 
together  subjects  of  all  sorts  aud  ages,  and  thus  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  invite  fallacious  elements  into  their  work.  But 
in  any  case,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  these  irrelevant 
factors  could  not  possibly  be  adequately  obviated,  until  some 
method  had  been  discovered  for  exactly  measttring  them  and 
their  effect  upon  the  correlation;  this,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  never  beeo  done.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
the  disturbance  is  frequently  sufficient  lo  so  entirely  transform 
the  apparent  correlation,  that  the  latter  becomes  little  or  no 
evidence  as  to  the  quantity  or  even  direction  of  the  real  cor- 
respondence. 

LaMiy,  no  investigator  seems  to  hare  taken  into  any  consid- 
eration another  very  large  source  of  fallacy  and  one  that  is 
inevitably  present  in  every  work,  namely,  the  errors  of  obierva- 
Hon.  For  having  executed  our  experiment  and  calculated  the 
correlation,  we  must  then  rememlter  that  the  latter  does  not 
represent  the  mathematical  relation  between  the  two  sets  of 
real  objects  compared,  but  only  between  the  two  seta  of  meaa- 
urements  which  we  have  derived  from  the  former  by  more  or 
less  fallible  processes.  The  result  actually  obtained  in  any 
laboratory  test  must  necessarily  have  in  every  case  been  per- 
turbed by  various  contingencies  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject's  real  general  capacity;  a  simple  proof  is  the 
foct  that  the  repetition  of  an  experiment  will  always  produce  a 
value  somewhat  different  from  before.  The  same  is  no  less  true 
as  regards  more  practical  appraisement,  for  the  lad  confidently 
pronounced  by  his  teacher  to  be  "  dull  "  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  have  quite  the  average  share  of  brains.  These  unavoid- 
able discrepancies  have  always  been  ignored,  apparently  on 
some  tacit  assumption  that  they  will  act  impartially,  half  of 
them  tending  to  enhance  the  apparent  correlation  and  half  to 
reduce  it;  in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  the  result  must  in  the 
long  run  become  more  and  more  nearly  true.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  the  case;  these  errors  of  observation  do  not  tend 
to  wholly  compensate  one  another,  but  only  partially  so;  every 
time,  they  leave  a  certain  balance  against  the  correlation ,  which 
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is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  number  of  cases  assembled,  but 
solely  by  the  size  of  the  mean  error  of  observation.  The 
amount  of  consequent  falsification  is  in  physical  inquirj-  often 
uniraportaut,  but  in  psychology  it  is  usually  large  enongh  to 
completely  vitiate  the  conclusion.  This  falsifying  inflnence 
has  in  many  of  the  above  experiments,  especially  the  more  ex- 
tensive ones,  occurred  in  exaggerated  form;  for  even  those 
experimenters  who  are  most  careful  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  lalx>ratory  have  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
special  difficnlties  attending  this  sort  of  work;  urged  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  craving  after  an  imposing  array  of  cases  —  some- 
what ad  captandum  vulgns  —  and  sternly  restricted  on  the 
other  side  by  various  personal  considerations  (such  as  restive- 
ness  and  faliguability  of  the  yonlhful  subjects,  fear  of  derang- 
ing school  hours,  etc.),  they  have  too  often  fallen  into  almost 
incredibly  hnrried  and  inadequate  methods  of  testing.  Here, 
a^ain,  mere  goodness  of  intention  will  not  avail  beyond  a  very 
limited  extent,  for  the  most  paiustaking  work  is  far  from  en- 
titling us  to  assume  that  the  observational  fallacy  has  been  re- 
duced to  iusignificatit  dimensions;  we  can  have  no  satisfactory 
guarantee,  until  some  method  has  been  devised  of  precisely 
measuring  the  disturbance,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  attempted. 

The  above  criticism,  of  a  perfectly  general  nature,  must  suffice 
for  the  bulk  of  the  researches  cited  in  this  chapter;  later  on 
will  be  found  a  more  detailed  examination  of  those  three  partic- 
ular ones  which  have  dealt  with  precisely  the  same  topic  as  the 
present  article.  If  here  methodological  imperfections  have  ad- 
mitted of  formulation  with  unusual  sharpness,  the  fact  mui^t  by 
no  means  be  taken  as  an  especial  condemnation  of  these  and 
kindred  experiments.  Certain  faults  have,  indeed,  been  espe- 
cially prominent,  as,  for  instance,  the  large  errors  of  observa- 
tion; but.  on  the  whole,  the  majority  nf  them  would  appear  tc 
contain  at  least  as  much  good  solid  work  as  most  of  those  more 
strictly  confined  to  the  laboratory  and  to  a  very  small  number 
of  "  trained  "  subjects;  the  former  have  only  afforded  a  firmer 
footbiild  for  criticism,  because  ihey  have  confined  the  question 
to  a  more  simple  unequivocal  issue  —  though  not  yet  nearly 
rtitfWifA  so  —  and  because  they  have  assailed  their  problem  in  a 
square  positive  mauuer.  The  final  inconclusiveness  of  all  their 
labor  is  not  so  much  due  to  individual  shortcomings  of  the 
investigators,  or  even  of  the  whole  branch  of  investigation,  as 
to  the  general  non-existence  of  any  adequate  system  for  prov- 
ing and  measuring  associative  tendencies. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  many  previous 
inconclusive  and  negatory  verdicts,  the  question  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Tests  of  the  Laboratory  and  the  Intelligence 
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of  Life  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  definitely  closed.  The  only 
thing  so  far  demonstrated  is  that  the  old  means  of  investigation 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  present  undertaking,  therefore, 
has  only  ventured  once  more  to  approach  the  problem,  because 
believing  to  have  elaborated  a  new  and  reasonably  complete 
methodological  procedure,  such  as  appears  capable  of  at  last 
bringing  light  upon  this  and  iuuumerable  other  important  re- 
gions hitherto  inexplorable. 


chapter  iii. 
Prruminarv  Invbstigation. 


I.     Obviation  of  the  Four  Faults  Quoted. 

In  the  last  chapter,  four  grave  faults  have  been  charged 
again<;t  the  entire  antecedent  literature  on  the  present  topic. 
The  first  thing  insisted  upon  was  a  preche  qttantitative  expres- 
sion, drrivek  impariially  from  ike  entire  available  data;  we  must 
renounce  adroit  manipulation  of  tables  and  graphs,  still 
further  rounded  into  the  desired  shape  by  ingenious  argument; 
the  whole  of  our  experimentally  gained  figures  must  without 
any  selective  treatment  simply  of  themselves  issue  into  one 
plain  numerical  value  (varying  conveniently  from  i  for  perfect 
correspondence  down  to  o  for  perfect  absence  of  correspond- 
ence); this  will  here  be  done  in  the  method  that  has  been 
successively  elalx>Taled  by  Bravais.'  Galton,'  and  Pearson,'  and 
whose  formula  will  be  found  on  page  253  ;  in  addition,  lists  of 
individual  amounts  will  be  given  in  full  as  originally  obtained, 
and  therefore  can  be  freely  used  either  for  checking  the  present 
results  or  for  other  inquiries.  T^gjaaiad_requisite  was  the 
probable  error;  concerning  this  it  may  at  once  be  remarked 
that  indispensable  as  is  some  evaluation,  yet  here  less  than  any- 
where else  have  we  need,  or  even  possibility,  of  rigorous  exact- 
ness; approximate  estimates  will  be  appended  to  each  correlation 
in  tables.  The  t|^^d  fault  indicated  was  the  one  deriving  from 
the  errors  of  observation;  little  can  be  said  In  this  place  con- 
cerning the  best  means  of  reducing  these  to  a  minimum,  for  on 
such  head  our  requirement-s  are  scarcely  different  from  those 
already  prevailing  in  all  serious  psychological  research;  only 
some  matters  of  special  interest  will  be  briefly  touched  upon 
while  describing  the  procedure  of  the  present  experiments  in 
the  next  chapter.     Much  more  important  for  us  is  the  fact  that 
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the  total  effect  of  all  such  errors  can  be  measured  eu  masse  and 
mathematically  climmatcd,  and  that  nntil  this  has  been  done, 
no  correlElional  value  can  be  assumed  as  even  approximately 
accurate.  Tbe  formulcc  for  this  purpose  are  K^ven  and  ex- 
plained tu  the  already  meutioued  article;'  suflicieut  for  tbe 
present  practical  purposes  will  be  briefly  recapitulaied  at  the 
end  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  remaining  point  is  that  of  irrelevant  factors;  this  also  is 
more  fully  explaine5~Tn  the  said  article;  it  involves  a  thorough 
preliminar>'  investigation  of  all  the  terms  concerned,  without 
which  the  most  skillful  experimentation  and  lucid  exposition 
will  only  be  wasted  labor;  the  produce  of  such  preparatory 
exploration  will  form  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
while  the  processes  of  calculation  will  be  given  at  the  close  ol 
the  next  one. 

a.     Definition  of  the  Correspondence  Sougki. 

The  firM-  step  towards  eliminating-  irrelevaucies  is  to  clearly 
lay  down  how  much  we  are  to  consider  relevant,  or  in  other 
words  to  properly  define  the  problem  at  issue.  As  already 
stated,  universal  correspondences  can  never  be  the  subject  of 
investigation;  in  practice  we  are  forced  to  introduce  a  large 
number  of  conventional  restrictions,  and  for  profitable  work 
these  must  be  explicit  and  unequivocal. 

Let  us  first  take  that  of  Kinship.  Putting  other  animals  out 
of  the  question,  we  clearly  cannot  pretend  adequately  to  sample 
even  the  whole  existing  human  species.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
simplest  and  least  ambiguous  results,  it  might  seem  desirable 
to  reduce  this  source  of  variation  to  the  least  possible  dimen- 
sions; an  ideal  experiment  would  then  be  wholly  confined  to  a 
number  of  sets  of  brothers  or  sisters  and  to  determiniug  how 
far  the  more  iulcUigeut  brother  is  also  the  better  discriminator. 
But  these  narrow  limits  are  most  inconvenient  ou  practical 
grounds,  and  even  theoretically  there  appears  no  great  objec- 
tion against  extending  the  kinship  to  any  range  that  does  not 
introduce  inconvenient  complications:  we  may  eventually  find  it 
necessary  to  exclude  differences  of  social  stratum,  of  sex.  etc.; 
or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  allowable  to  admit  all 
these  and  even  some  amount  of  internationality. 

-Next,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  action  of  correctly  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  sounds  or  weights  is  a  matter  depend- 
ing on  many  factors,  and  we  must  decide  how  many  of  these 
should  be  rejected  as  foreign  to  our  purpose.  In  the  present 
case,  it  seems  best  to  limit  the  object  of  our  research  to  that 
portion  of  the  discriminating  act  which  appears  to  constitute  its 
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specific  €ore,  excluding  as  far  as  possible  such  more  outward  in- 
nuences  as  Zeal.  Endurance,  Manual  Dexterity,  Memory,  etc. 
The  last  named  requires  especial  attention,  since  it  necessarily 
enters  into  all  these  menial  tests.  Its  inBiience  will  greatly 
differ  according  to  the  method  of  procedure:  the  interval  inlcr- 
venlQg  between  the  two  compared  sensations  may  vary  from  a 
small  traction  of  a  second  to  several  minutes;  it  may  leave  the 
reagent's  attention  undisturbed,  or  it  may  make  distracting 
calls  upon  it  (such  as  causing  him  accurately  to  adjust  an  in- 
strument). One  of  the  investigations  cited  in  the  last  chapter 
has  gone  so  far  in  this  direction,  that  a  test  called  by  the  ex- 
perimenters themselves  "  Perception  of  Pitch  "  is  by  the  com- 
piler preferably  termed  *'  Pitch  Memory.**  ^  Now,  the  correla- 
tions of  Mcmorj'  —  as  far  at  any  rate  as  my  own  researches 
have  hitherto  gone  —  would  indicate  laws  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Discrimination;  if  this  be  confirmed,  any  inter- 
ference of  the  former  factor  may  gravely  perturb  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  latter. 

Til^''d^'  the  correspondence  selected  for  inquiry  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  Ihat  liclweeu  naiurai  innaie  /acuities.  By  this 
de6uition,  we  explicitly  declare  that  all  such  individual  cir- 
cumstances as  after  birth  materially  modify  the  investigated 
fui:ctiou  are  irrelevant  and  must  be  adequately  eliminated;  our 
results  might,  therefore,  be  wholly  vitiated  if  we  threw  together 
people  in  disparate  ages,  those  in  full  vigor  and  those  tired  or 
ill,  those  who  have  already  practised  the  test  in  question  aud 
those  to  whom  it  is  new,  etc.  To  obviate  this,  we  are  obliged 
to  search  through  the  records  of  previous  work,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain ail  the  influences  that  have  been  found  seriously  to  affect 
any  of  the  variants  now  in  question,  The  chief  results  of  such  a 
preparatorj*  investigation  will  now  be  briefly  detailed,  and  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  and  unequi vocal ity  we  will  at  once  as 
far  as  possible  explain  and  correct  these  antecedent  data  by  col- 
lating them  with  the  information  subsequently  derived  from  the 
present  experiments  themselves.  The  most  prominent  turn  out 
to  be  Practice,  Age,  and  Sex,  which  will  be  discussed  in  this 
order. 

3.     Irreievandes  from  Practice. 

The  importance  of  having  deBned  our  correlation  will  here 
at  oDce  be  ei-idcnt.      For  if  we  had  wished  to  inquire  whether 


'Some  experimenters  (Lehmann,  Aaeell),  it  is  tnie,  htTC  found 
thnt  "correctness  of  sensory  judgiiieDt  is  practically  independent  of 
time  interval "  up  to  at  least  a  minate,  and  even  of  deliberate  distrac> 
tion  (Augell.  Wundfs  Phil.  Stud..  Vol.  XVII.  p.  n)-  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  been  unable  to  coovince  myself  that  this  conclusiou  holds  at  felt 
good  for  the  ordinary  conditions  of  experiment. 
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seusory  acuteness  and  general  intellect  are  correlated  dynamic 
caily,  if  (as  stated  by  many  persons  on  the  strength  apparently 
of  a  priori  reasoning)  we  had  assumed  that  the  discrimination 
of  minute  difFeretaces  of  sensation  "  is  to  be  cultivated  as  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligence,"  '  then  we  should  have  had  to 
admit  the  variations  due  to  Practice  as  perfectly  relevant  and 
we  should  have  looked  for  a  continual  expansion  in  people's 
general  ability  in  proportion  to  the  labor  they  had  expended 
on  diiitingui.shing  tones,  shades,  and  weights  from  one  another. 
In  tbt  present  experiments,  however,  it  has  been  preferred  to 
commence  by  investigating  \\x^  statical  relation;  it  has  not  been 
asked  whether  Intelligence  is  produced  by  development  of 
sensory  acuteness,  but  whether  the  former  original  endowment 
is  on  the  whole  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
latter  also.  From  this  it  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  carefully 
eliminate  differences  of  previous  exccise. 

(fl)  Pitch.  In  this  branch  of  Discrimination  the  effects  of 
Practice  are  especially  conspicuous,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
not  very  easy  to  trace  out  with  the  quantitative  precision  re- 
quired for  our  purpose.  Experiment  has,  indeed,  unanimously 
demonstrated  that  the  threshold  of  discrimination  to  be  reached 
by  trained  and  competent  acousticians,  even  when  using  quite 
different  apparatus,  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  1/3, 
V.  d.;*  but  there  is  no  such  general  agreement  concerning  the 
average  threshold  of  "unpractised"  persons.  Delezenne,  for 
instance,  finds  that  an  interval  equivalent  in  the  centre  octaves 
to  about  I  v.  d,  "becomes  sensible  to  the  least  practised  ears, 
as  I  have  assured  myself  on  several  people,"'  But  Preyer,  on 
the  other  hand  (though  quite  agreeing  with  Delezeune  aa  re- 
gards the  powers  of  practised  acousticians),  tried  a  few  unprac- 
tised persons  and  found  that  they  could  not  all  decide  with  cer- 
tainty unless  the  two  tones  differed  by  as  much  as  S  v.  d.*    And 

■Die  Grenze  der  TonwabrnehniuQg, 


'Pulling:  Teachcra'  Text  book  of  Practical  Psychology,  p.  16. 

'Id  the  present  work,  It  is  taken  that  a  threshold  obtatne(3  iti  v.  U. 
(»  vibrations  diHereuce)  for  any  tone  within  the  two  octaves  above  the 
middle  C  mav  l>c  assumed  also  to  bold  approxinietely  Rootl  for  the  re* 
tnaiiider  of  these  two  octaves  and  lioth  alK>ve  and  below  gradually  to 
angmeiit.  So  macb  appear*  soflicieutly  demonstrated  by  the  works  of 
Preyer  (Die  Greuie  der  Ton  wahrnelimung),  Luft  (Wundt's  Phil.  Stud., 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  5U  ff.>,  and  Meyer  CZeit.  f.  Psych,  u.  Phys..  Vol.  XVI, 
p.  352).  Hence  the  results  of  all  experinirnts  conducted  anywhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  ordinary  musical  scale  admit  of  betug  easily  col- 
lated with  one  another.  i**or  procedure  in  coiuparinu  any  values  ol>. 
taiued  by  the  method  of  "  Minimal  Cbanjtcs  "  with  those  by  "  Rirfat 
and  WronR  Cases,"  see  Lorcnz  (Wundt's  Phil.  Stud..  Vol.  II).  Merkel 
{Tbid.,  Vols.  IV  and  VII),  Kampfe  {/bid.,  Vol.  VIII).  and  Moscta 
{Ibid.,  Vol.  XX). 

'Rccoeil  dea  travaux  de  la  Soc.  de  LJUe,  1827,  p.  4. 
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wheu  we  come  to  the  more  exteosiTc  experiments  of  Cattell 
and  Fairand  upon  male  and  female  University  students,  we  find 
that  the  average  error  for  the  F  below  the  middle  C  was  over  a 
whole  tone,  which  (after  making  all  possible  allowances  for 
diversity  in  procedure;  both  experiments  were  conducted  on 
mouochords)  must  be  taken  as  at  least  twenty  times  worse  than 
the  results  of  Delezennc.' 

This  and  similar  apparent  discrepancies,  however,  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  too  vague  and  also  too  narrow  conception  of 
'*  Practice."  Many  writers  freely  make  assertions  concerning 
"  highly  trained  reagents"  (geiibte  Versuchspersonen)  with- 
out stating  —  often,  it  would  appear,  without  clearly  realizing 
—  whether  the  latter  are  merely  trained  in  music  generally,  or 
have  had  special  practice  in  distinguishing  minute  differences 
of  Pilch.  Other  authors,  on  the  contrary,  term  all  their  sub- 
jects "  unpractised,"  even  though  accomplished  musicians,  if 
they  happen  to  be  new  to  this  particular  experiment;  in  such 
sense  must  be  taken  Delezenoe's  designation  "  les  oreilles  les 
moios  exerc^s,"  for  his  reagents  seem  from  the  context  to 
have  been  distinctly  above  the  average  as  regards  general 
musicality.  Now,  though  the  hyperacute  sensitivity  charac- 
terizing the  acousticians  has  fwt  been  found  (by  the  present 
writer  at  least)  in  most  musical  performers,  even  professional, 
yet  the  latter  are  at  any  rate  considerably  stiperior  to  the  aver- 
age person.  Thus  we  so  far  have  three  very  distinct  grades  of 
training:  acousticians,  musicians,  and  the  rest. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  practice  that  must  always  be 
duly  considered,  namely  that  gained  during  even  brief  experi- 
ments. The  Columbia  undergraduates,  for  instance,  who  had 
a  monochord  put  into  their  hands  and  were  told  to  forthwith 
adjust  it  so  as  to  produce  unison  with  a  previously  given  note, 
were,  as  regards  training,  almost  as  far  removed  from  subjects 
whose  examiuation  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  these  again 
are  from  the  long  exercised  reagents  of  Stumpf,  Lufl.  etc. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  factor  which  though  analogous  to  Practice 
yet  must  not  be  too  summarily  identified  therewith;  this  is  the 
influence  of  General  Culture.  It  will  require  discussion  in 
some  detail,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  gained  much 
attention,  since  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  engender  fallacies  in  com- 
parative tests  of  children's  discrimination,  and  may  eventu- 
ally prove  of  profound  theoretical  importance.  A  glance  at 
Table  V  will  present  a  very  marked  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  villagers  as  compared  with  the  better  social  cla.sses.  for  the 
former  have  a  threshold  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  latter. 
Small  as  is  the  number  of  cases  involved,  the  discrepancy  is  so 


>Psych.  Rev.  Mono^rrapb  Sapplement,  Jane,  190K. 
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large  as  practically  to  exclude  mere  accident.*  The  next 
readiest  explanation  is  that  villagers  have  far  less  opportunities 
of  bearing  masic.  But  nearer  investigation  does  not  very 
much  confirm  this  view;  for  tlie  village  in  qnestiun  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  an  unusually  fine  set  of  church  belJs,  and 
whoever  has  listened  to  a  baud  of  sturdy  yeouien  i  inging  for 
eight  consecutive  hours  through  all  the  fx>ssible  "changes" 
will  realize  that  those  in  the  neighborhood  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  musical  intervals.  (The  prcseut  writer  had 
the  misfortune  to  reside  within  a  few  yards  of  the  said  church.) 
Moreover,  with  one  exception,  all  the  villagers  examined  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  at  home;  while  two  of  Ihem  were  no 
mean  performers  on  the  violin  and  organ  respectively.  The 
violinist,  it  is  true,  exhibited  the  same  discrimination  as  the 
average  good  musician;  but  the  organist  formed  no  exception 
to  the  general  obtuseness,  other  thau  a  far  quicker  capacity  for 
improvement. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  equally  conspicuous  among  the 
young;  for  the  village  children,  iu  spite  of  regular  instruction 
and  practice  iu  singing,  had  a  threshold  twice  as  great  as  that 
found  in  the  high  class  school.  Also  the  relation  between  the 
children  and  the  adults  tells  a  similar  tale;  for  in  those  social 
strata  which  continue  after  full  growth  to  fully  exercise  their 
higher  mental  capacities,  there  is  no  appreciable  alteration  of 
ability  to  distinguish  tones;  the  high  class  school  has  precisely 
the  same  average  as  the  cultivated  grown-up  person.  Amoug 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at  an  early  age  are  compelled  to 
turn  all  their  energy  to  muscular  activities,  we  find  a  corre- 
spondingly rapid  falling  away  of  discrimiuatiou;  bad  as  the 
child  villagers  were,  those  adult  proved  themselves  nearly 
twice  as  inapt. 

The  only  other  experiments  explicitly  in  this  grade  of 
society,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  the  interesting  ones 
of  C.  Myers; "  and  to  these,  without  ranch  straining,  a  similar 
interpretation  may  be  given.  His  European  village  children 
(many  of  them  possibly  very  young;  unfortunately  the  ages 
are  not  shown)  present  an  even  lower  average  than  those  ia 
Table  I;  that  his  adults  slightly  improve,  while  mine,  on  the 
contrary,  go  down,  may  well  be  attributable  to  the  known 
habits  of  self-cultivation  characterizing  the  Scotch  peasantry. 
Myers'  Papuan  children,  with  only  a  smearing  of  alien  educa- 
tion, are  accordingly  worse  than  the  Europeans  of  any  age  or 
class;  and  on  returning  to  the  more  congenial  occupations  of 


*The  improbability  of  mere  vliancc  works  out  matliemnticully  to 
atwDt  loo  to  I  for  tbls  ticries  of  observations  alone,  not  to  mentioa'  the 
corroborative  evtdeocc  of  the  children  and  other  experimenters. 

'Archives  of  Otology,  XXXI,  4,  1903. 
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pearl-diving  and  cannibalism,  their  discriminative  powers 
appear  to  sink  lower  still. 

There  i.s  thus  considerable  evidence  that  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate pitch  is  largely  affected  by  deprivaiioo  of  General 
Culture.  At  the  same  time,  this  influence  is  only  conspicuous 
in  tests  of  an  unfamiliar  character;  the  villagers  were  incom- 
petent at  the — for  them  useless — task  of  distinguishing  tones, 
but  they  show  no  inferiority  whatever  in  the  more  practical 
faculties  of  telling  one  shade  and  weight  from  another.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  General  Culture  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent factor  that  may  be  superadded  to  special  .sensory  training, 
bnl  no  more  than  a  possible  partial  substitute,  just  as  the  car- 
bohydrates can  excellently  supplement  but  never  supersede 
food-stuff  containing  nitrogen. 

The  various  effects  of  all  these  degrees  of  Practice  may  now 
be  expressed  roughly  euougb,  but  still  quantilativtly,  in  the 
foUowiug  tabular  form:  * 

Median  threshold  /or  Discrimination  of  Pitch  among  adults. 
{Expressed  in  v.  d./or  the  two  centre  oetaves.) 


Papuans 

Earopeai] 
Villager* 

Non-  MnslclaQfl 

of  GcDcrat 

Caltare 

Masicians 

Specially 
Practiced 
Reagents 

With  B  min- 
i  ni  u  m    of 
fore-exer< 
ciee. 

— 

30 

lo 

4 

% 

After  15  mia- 
ntes    good 
fore-e  xer* 
das. 

16 

8 

4 

a 

H 

*  The  Table  ap^iears  to  bring  the  various  resnlts  of  the  best  workers 
into  very  ^ood  harmony  with  one  another  and  also  with  my  own.  It 
is  regretted .  however,  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this  genera]  recon- 
ciliation ;  (or  it  lias  been  found  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accord  the 
above  estimates  with  a  noteworthy  -icrics  of  experiments  at  Iowa  in 
1896,  under  the  general  direction  of  Seashore.  There,  the  male  Uni- 
versity stndents  showed  a  median  discrimiuation  of  about  jov.  d.,  and 
the  women  one  of  about  9  v.  d.  These  values,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  appear  at  least  twice  aa  low  as  the  analogous  ones  of 
Delezenne,  Preyer,  Gilbert,  aiid  myself.  Moreover,  it  is  even  harder 
to  reconcile  Seashore's  results  from  adults  with  his  own  stmultsneous 
ones  from  children  10-14  years  old;  for  the  latter  perfectly  coincide 
with  our  table,  showing  a  discrimination  of  about  4  v.  d.,  and  would 
therefore  have  double  the  sensitivity  of  the  adults  I 

II  must  aI&o  be  mentioned  that  Seashore  arrives  at  a  very  different 
opinion  from  the  above  as  regards  the  general  effect  of  Practice.     He 
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(b)  Sight.  In  v'Uual  dtscriminatian  there  is  evidently  less 
scope  for  further  improvement  by  special  training,  seeing  that 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  daily  life  are  already  sufficient  to  call 
forth  a  large  portion  of  most  persons'  potential  faculty  in  this 
respect. 

But  even  here  a  considerable  residuum  of  dormant  power 
usually  remains  over  and  may  be  awakened  on  sufficient  exer- 
cise. Schirmer,'  for  instance,  found  his  threshold  to  continually 
diminish  for  about  a  week  of  continual  practice,  afler  which  it 
seemed  to  him  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  while  Miiller- 
Lyer*  and  Simon'  continued  to  make  appreciable  improvement 
for  many  months.  Simon  further  noted  the  curious  fact  that 
practice  in  judging  with  both  eyes  brought  with  it  but  little 
betterment  in  judging  with  either  eye  alone;  but  when  the 
left  eye  had  been  practised  by  itself  to  its  maximum  powers, 
then  the  right  eye  also,  although  itself  unpractised,  was  never- 
theles.s  found  to  have  advanced  to  its  maximum.  My  own  ex- 
perience fully  coincides  with  this  view  that  the  generality  of 
people  can  considerably  reduce  their  threshold  by  practice. 
Here,  however,  no  appreciable  influence  is  manifested  by  Gen- 
eral Culture;  the  adults  of  the  diverse  social  classes  show  just 
about  the  same  average,  and  also  as  regards  the  children  the 
difference  is  about  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  difference 
in  conditions  of  test. 

This  visual  disparity  between  trained  and  untraiued  is  dif£- 
cult  to  estimate  quantitatively.  For  previous  experimenters 
upon  unpractised  reagents  never  seem  to  have  attempted  more 
than  a  rough  empirical  gradation  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  other  work.  Our  evaluation  must  therefore  rest  solely 
upon  the  present  experiments,  which,  being  conducted  by  day- 
light, are  far  from  guaranteeing  sufficient  precision  on  this  head; 
but  still,  as  they  turn  out  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  mean  of 
previous  records  of  trained  reagents,  in  all  probability  they  are 
approximately  accurate  as  concents  untrained  ones  al-so.  In 
this  case,  the  median  threshold  for  discrimination  of  medium 
shades  of  gray,  after  15  minutes  fore -exercise,  may  betaken 
as  involving  the  following  difference  uf  luiainosity: 


Untrained  Reagents 


Trained  Reagents 

1/120 


hollas  that  neither  musical  education  nor  special  training  can  materi- 
ally afiect  most  people's  power  of  discriminating,  and  he  supports  bit 
view  by  inquiries  instituted  among  tbe  parents  of  liia  chtldreii  and 
also  upon  a  few  experimcntn. 

»  Arch.  f.  Ophthalm..  XXXVI,  4- 

"Arch.  i.  Anatomic  u.  Pbys.,  1889.  I'hys.  Abtb.,  Supplementband, 
p.  96. 

<Zeit.  f.  Psych,  u.  Phys.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  433- 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  in  this  faculty  the  influence  of 
training  is  considerable,  but  still  only  about  one-third  of  that 
in  discrimination  of  pitch. 

(^)  iVeij^ht.  Here,  curiously  enouKb.  Practice  seems  to 
have  remarkably  little  effect;  the  most  highly  trained  experi- 
menter has  shown  no  advantage  over  the  first  comer. 

Weber,  for  instance,  declares  1/40  to  be  the  difference  just 
distinguishable  by  "  quite  the  majority  of  human  beings,  with- 
out any  long  preliminary  practice;"  *  yet  he  himself,  in  spite 
of  all  his  long  labors,  appears  to  have  been  mudi  below  this 
standard.'  Similarly  his  successor,  Fechner,  after  prodigiously 
extensive  training,  was  in  the  end  but  a  very  moderate  perfor- 
mer.* A  more  direct  proof  of  the  ineflicacy  of  prolonged  exer- 
dse  is  given  by  the  case  of  Biedermann  and  Loewlt;  for  these 
observers  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  experiments  found 
their  threshold  for  one-half  pound  to  be  equal  to  1/2 1;  yet  at 
the  close  of  their  protracted  research,  this  threshold  had  only 
improved  to  1/23. 

But  however  true  this  may  be  as  regards  training  of  very  great 
duration,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  does  not  hold  good  as 
regards  the  few  minutes  of  fore-exercise;  for  my  reagents  have 
almost  invariably  discriminated  better  at  the  end  of  their  fifteen 
minutes  than  when  they  first  entered  the  room;  sometimes  the 
improvement  is  enormous. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  general  conclusion  that  a  few 
minutes'  practice  (gre)nece.'isary  for  most  people  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  ccst,  but  that  further  training  has  little  or  no 
effect. 

{(/)  Intcllignue.  As  to  the  effect  of  training  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  unfortunately  appear  to  be  no  available  data,  except 
such  conclusions  as  issue  from  the  present  experiments  them- 
selves. All  that  could  be  done  before  commencing  work  was 
to  contrive  that  the  reagents  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  on 
equal  terms  with  regard  to  previous  education. 

4.     IrreUvancies  from  Age. 

This  factor  is  obviously  one  that  must  largely  influence  both 
Sensory  Discrimination  and  Intelligence,  since  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  any  mental  faculties  remain  at  one  constant  level 
from  first  birth  to  the  prime  of  manhood  and  on  through  the 
last  senile  decay.  The  matter  acquires  peculiar  importance 
owing  to  the  practical  rea.<;on  that  we  find  it  much  easier  to 


>Tastsioo  u.  Gemeingefuhl,  p.  541. 
*AnDot>tioaes  floatomicae  et  physioloKicee,  Frol.  XVII. 
•Psychophysik,  Vol.  1,  p.  186. 

*Berichtca.  kala.  Akad«mie  d.  WiueaBch.  znWicn,  Math.  Natarw. 
Claase.  Vol.  LXXII,  p.  343. 
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subject  children  to  our  experiments  than  to  induce  the  same 
nuraher  of  adults  to  let  themselves  be  tested.  Consequently. 
ever>-  research  of  this  kind  so  far  has  dealt  exclusively  with 
reagents  not  yet  beyond  adolescence.  We  will  again  consider 
each  of  the  four  variants  in  turn. 

As  regards  Pitch,  the  6rst  notable  inquiry  into  the  develop- 
ment of  disCTimination  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Gilbert, 
who  comes  to  the  couclnsion  that  from  the  age  of  six  lo  at  least 
that  of  seventeen  years  there  is  a  contititial  though  irregular 
improvement.*  But  the  next  investigator,  Seashore,  arrives  at 
the  very  different  opinion  that  no  betterment  takes  place  after 
ten,  at  which  period  he  finds  children  to  be  fully  equal  to 
average  adults;  he  cveu  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  "  the 
organ  of  Corti  reaches  its  maximum  efficiency  at  the  age  of 
about  tea,  and  that  It  then  begins  to  deteriorate."  ' 

By  the  light  of  the  previous  section,  however,  it  aeeras  po5;si- 
ble  satisfactorily  to  reconcile  these  ver>'  divergent  results.  For 
we  have  just  seen  the  immense  effect  of  Practice,  especially  in 
this  matter  of  pitch,  and  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose 
such  faculties  to  arrive  at  maturity  earlier  or  later  according  as 
they  have  been  more  or  less  fostered  by  education,  special  or 
general.  This  hypothesis  will  t>e  found  frequently  corroborated 
in  the  present  work.  The  high  class  school  perfectly  harmo- 
nizes with  Seashore's  elder  children  in  presenting  no  further 
increase  of  capacity  after  nine,  at  which  age  the  average  thre.^h- 
old  already  equals  that  of  adults;  and  this  agreement  with 
Seashore  extends  not  only  to  the  relative  powers  but  even  to 
their  absolute  performances,  for  both  lots  of  children  show  a 
mean  of  about  4  v.  d.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  villagers,  then 
the  accordance  is  no  less  entirely  with  Gilbert:  from  f,%  to  7 
years,  they  average  40  v.  d.;  from  7  to  8,  23  v.  d.;  from  8  to 
10,  15  v.  d.;  and  from  10  to  14.  6-7  v.  d. ;  and  here  again  also 
the  absolute  values  fairly  coincide  with  Gilbert's,  although  the 
latter  used  such  a  different  testing  instrument  as  an  adjustable 
pitch-pipe. 

Even  into  very  advanced  Hfie,  the  influence  of  Age  appears 
still  interflccted  with  the  previou^^Iy  mentioned  factor  of  Cul- 
ture. For  those  adults  who  exercise  their  higher  intellectual 
functions  abide  to  almost  the  end  of  their  days  at  their  best 
level;  nothing  is  observable  to  correspond  with  the  generally 
believed  diminution  of  their  audible  range  from  1 1  octaves  to 
10.  To  myself,  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  find  that  the  per- 
sons of  60,  70,  and  even  80  years  could  discriminate  quite  as 
acutely  as  those  iu  their  physical  prime.  But  among  tbegrown- 
up  villagers  there  seems  to  occur  a  marked  bifurcation:  those 
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of  them  who  on  leaving  school  take  to  violin  playing,  hand-bell 
making,  etc.,  continue  to  de\'e]op  the  discriminative  function 
until  it  eventually  becomes  quite  as  fine  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  a 
better  start;  but  those  who  have  not  had  such  special  later  ad- 
vantages will  not  be  saved  by  occasionally  bearing  music  from 
lapsing  into  great  dullment. 

Turning  next  to  Sight,  Gilbert's  very  extensive  experiments 
again  present  a  continual  growth  perceptible  even  up  to  the 
seventeenth  year;  between  nine  and  fourteen,  the  ages  chiefly 
entering  into  the  present  is-ork,  the  average  threshold  becomes 
reduced  by  about  one  fourth.  My  own  results  turned  out  quite 
similar  as  regards  the  village  children,  but  in  the  higher  class 
school  developmeut  appeared  to  occur  earlier.  With  respect  to 
Old  Age,  this  again  appeared  to  bring  with  it  uo  impairmeut 
whatever;  the  supposed  "  sharpness  of  youug  eyes"  did  not 
make  itself  manifest. 

In  respect  of  Weight.  Gilbert's  carves  show  a  somewhat 
quicker  arrival  at  maturity,  no  improvement  being  evident 
after  about  thirteen  years  old."  The  present  experiments  quite 
concorded  in  that  the  younger  children  were  almost  equal  to 
the  older  ones  and  both  were  not  far  from  adults.  In  Old  Age, 
we  once  more  find  no  appreciable  loss  of  power. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  efiect  of  Age  upon  Intelligence.  On 
this  matter  general  opinion  seems  to  be  sharply  divided;  for 
some  assert  that,  other  things  equal,  a  child  must  necessarily 
get  cleverer  as  he  grows  older;  while  others  hold  Intelligence 
to  be  equally  manife.st  at  all  ages  after  infancy  and  to  be  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  gradually  amassing  stock  of  acquire- 
ments and  proficiencies.  As  before,  in  default  of  any  positive 
antecedent  data  the  present  experiments  could  only  keep  the 
point  in  \-iew  and  endeavor  themselves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question. 

5.     Irrelevandes  from  Sex. 

This  factor  evidently  requires  consideration,  seeing  that  in 
some  of  the  previous  experimenlaiion  males  and  females  have 
been  thrown  together  without  apology,  while  at  other  times 
these  have  been  regarded  as  obviously  heterogeneous  to  one 
another. 

Commencing  with  children,  the  only  important  evidence  con- 
cerning Si^ht  and  Weight  seems  to  be  that  of  Gilbert,*  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sexes  not  only  differ  but  that 
this  disagreement  is  a  quantity  perpetually  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  various  phases  of  growth  and 
especially  of  puberty.     As  regards  Pitch,  the  chief  testimony  is 
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that  of  Seashore,  who  declares  boys  and  girls  to  present  aot  the 
least  appreciable  difference. 

Now.  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  various  senses  should 
really  be  so  unlike  in  such  a  respect,  and  accordingly  it  was 
not  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  present  experiments  the  vil- 
lage boys  and  girls  showed  quite  analogous  differences  in  Pitch 
also.  Perhaps  Seashore's  results  may  be  reconciled  in  the  same 
way  a.«  before,  that  is,  by  con.sidering  that  his  children  appear 
to  have  been  better  educated  generally  and  therefore  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  perturbations  characteristic  of  the  growing 
phases. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  Sex  upou  adults,  Seashore's 
women  present  a  slightly  better  discrimination,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  such  as  may  well  be  attributed  to  their  more  gen- 
eral study  of  music  at  the  age  iu  question.  My  owu  results 
coincided,  in  that  both  sexes  appeared  perfectly  equal  in.  all 
three  senses  tested;  no  support  whatever  was  given  to  the  pop- 
ular assertion  that  men  are  much  superior. 

6.      Tfie  Elivtination  of  these  Irrelevancies. 

Thus  we  have  come  upon  a  considerable  number  of  factors 
which  evidently  disturb  the  relations  that  we  are  about  to  in- 
vestigate; and  the  more  we  sharpen  our  criticism,  the  smaller 
aberrations  shall  we  be  able  to  bring  to  light,  until  the  latter 
begin  to  appear  infinitely  numerous  and  hopelessly  unavoida- 
ble; we  successively  encounter  illegitimate  deviations  proceed- 
ing from  hour  of  test,  from  temperature,  from  fatigue,  from 
state  of  heallh,  from  fullness  of  stomach,  from  habitual  and  oc- 
casional consumption  of  alcohol  and  caffeine,  aud  so  on  without 
end.  Eventually,  our  ex  peri  meu  tat  ion  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  hysterical  person  who  has  found  out  some  or  other 
medical  objection  to  every  description  of  food  —  and  so  dies  of 
self-starvation.  To  undertake  any  investigation  at  all.  our  at- 
tention cannot  be  confined  to  the  detection  of  these  impurities, 
but  mnst  take  the  further  step  of  ascertaining  which  of  them 
we  can  and  cannot  afford  to  neglect  in  practice.  With  this 
view,  we  have  in  every  case  insisted  upou  obtaining  quantita- 
tive estimates  of  the  differences  actually  produced  by  the  vari- 
ous intruders,  and  we  have  found  them  to  vary  from  the 
extravagant  proportion  of  i:6o  down  to  inappreciability ;  from 
these  general  computations,  it  will  usually  not  be  hard 
approximately  to  pidc  out  the  amount  appUcable  to  auy  partic- 
ular experiments. 

So  far,  however,  our  information  is  still  almost  worthless. 
For  the  pcrlurbancc  into  which  we  are  iiiquirtug  does  not  de- 
pend simply  from  the  above  average  difference  produced  in  the 
measurements  by  the  intruder,  but  upon  the  ratio  of -this  special 
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difference  to  the  total  average  difference  found  in  an  assemblage 
of  individuals  from  both  the  disparate  classes;  this  latter  differ- 
ence will  clearly  be  the  greater  of  the  two,  seeing  that  it  derives 
from  many  other  differentiating  causes  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cial one;  the  ratio  will  very  approximately  present  the  correla- 
tion between  the  disturbant  and  the  term  disturbed.*  Even 
yet,  though  we  have  thus  obtained  all  the  requisite  data,  we 
cannot  utilize  them  to  mcaauie  the  perturbance  until  we  have 
further  obtained  a  mathematical  equation  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  office;  this  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  next  chap- 
ter; by  its  aid  aud  that  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  we  are  fioally 
enabled  to  decide  which  of  the  irrelevaucies  produce  a  falsifica- 
tion of  appreciable  size  as  compared  with  the  probable  error; 
all  of  less  magnitude  may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  their 
elimination  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  practical  advantage. 

To  avoid  more  tediousness,  we  will  here  take  only  two  sam- 
ple cases  to  Illustrate  how  the  decision  is  actually  reached  as  to 
whether  an  irrelevant  factor  he  really  of  formidable  nature.  In 
tests  of  Pitch,  say,  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  the  reagents 
may  properly  consist  of  non-musicians,  mixed  with  musicians. 
Our  Table  (page  231 )  shows  us  that  the  former  have  an  average 
threshold  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  latter;  next,  on 
taking  a  numberof  thresholds  of  both  non-musicians  and  mu^- 
dans  thrown  together,  we  find  that  the  ratio  between  the  aver- 
ages of  the  worse  and  better  halves  respectively  comes  to 
something  very  near  3:1  (see  any  of  the  quoted  works);  hence 
the  irrelevant  correlation  is  about  2/3  or  0.62.  Applying  the 
appropriate  formula,  we  £nd  that  under  such  circumstances  a 
real  correspondence  of  say  0.50  would  be  unduly  deflected  by 
about  0.14.  As  the  experiments  were  being  designed  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  give  a  probable  error  of  only  about  0.03.  the  per- 
turbance must  be  pronounced  very  appreciably  falsifying. 

Let  us  consider  the  analogous  case  as  regards  the  sense  of 
Sight.  Here  also,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  diversity  of 
daily  occupation  among  the  reagents  will  have  led  some  more 
than  others  to  practise  this  particular  faculty,  and  further  that 
the  extent  of  this  discrepancy  will  on  the  whole  certainly  be 
less  than  that  between  musicians  and  non-musicians  (seeing 
that  very  few  people  spend  hours  a  day  in  discriminating  small 
variations  of  light  and  shade);  again,  the  general  effect  of 
practice  in  this  sense  has  been  found  to  be  about  one  third  of 
that  in  Pitch  (p.  232),  while  the  total  average  difference  turns 
out  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  latter;  hence  this  time,  the 
irrelevant  correlation  will  be  at  any  rate  much  less  than  one 
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third  of  0.62.  On  once  more  applying  the  suitable  corrective 
formula,  we  find  that  any  irrelevant  correlation  of  0.21  would 
fal.sify  a  real  correspondence  of,  say.  0.50  by  an  amount  of  ouly 
o.ci.  Tims  we  have  ascertained  that  the  deviation  caused  by 
difference  of  Practice  is  iu  this  sense  not  likely  to  affect  our  re- 
sult by  more  thau  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  probable  error 
aud  may  well  be  neglected. 

Id  Ibis  way,  a  large  number  of  irrelevant  factors  may  be 
summarily  dismissed  from  considerattoo;  others,  either  from 
their  amount  or  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing them,  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view;  while  some  will  be 
found  of  an  unquestionably  falsifying  nature.  The  first  em- 
ployment of  our  knowledge  is  so  to  order  our  experiments  from 
the  beginning,  both  as  regards  selection  of  reagents  and  pro- 
cedure in  testing,  that  appreciable  perturbance  may  be  escaped. 
Nex^,  and  yet  more  important,  we  have  learned  the  directions 
from  which  serious  danger  is  to  be  appreheuded,  and  forewarned 
is  forearmed;  we  are  enabled  to  so  conduct  our  work,  that  the 
residuum  uf  deviations  which  could  not  be  excluded  actually 
may  instead  be  afterwards  eliminated  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness from  the  final  results. 

7.     AlUrnatives  and  Equivocalities. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  selective  process  wbicb  wtU 
have  had  to  be  executed  in  order  to  suSiciently  eliminate  all 
these  irrelevant  factors,  there  will  generally  still  remain  over  a 
certain  number  of  experimental  methods  thai  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear almost  equally  eligible. 

As  regards  lutelligence,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  ways  by  which  estimates  can  be  gained,  and  most 
people  would  appear  to  enjoy  very  decided  views  as  to  which 
are  the  most  satisfactory;  but  since  the  convincement  of  their 
opinion  usually  stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  evidential 
value,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  begin  with  the  methods  nearest  to 
hand  and  gradually  discover  for  ourselves  their  relative  advan- 
tages. In  doing  so,  two  points  must  always  be  carefully  kept 
asunder:  first,  the  reliability  with  which  any  system  of  measure- 
ment represents  any  particular  form  of  intelligence;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  claims  of  the  said  form  of  intelligence  to  merit  the 
Dame.  The  former  point  must  be  definitely  ascertained  iu  the 
course  of  the  experiments,  while  the  latter,  though  a  very  de- 
sirable piece  of  information,  may  or  may  not  be  eventually 
elucidated  by  the  whole  investigfation. 

Sensory  Discrimination  will  usually  offer  a  still  greater  field 
of  choice.  About  the  mode  of  interrogation,  it  here  need  only 
be  mentioned  that  the  present  wants  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal with  those  of  other  psychological  work.     For  instance,  it  is 
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well  known  that  the  sensory  threshold  has  really  two  diflferent 
values,  according  as  the  examination  proceeds  from  greater  to 
less  diRerences  or  vice  versa;  now.  for  questions  specially  con- 
oeniing  this  threshold  as  such,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  mean 
between  the  upper  and  lower  values;  for  the  present  purpose, 
on  the  other  baud,  more  regular  results  appear  obtaiuable  in  a 
given  time  by  determining  only  the  lower  threshold  (the  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  reagents  become  less  confused  when  the 
changes  are  confined  to  the  one  direction). 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  what  precise  portion  out  of 
the  whole  sensory  range  should  be  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  our 
experiments.  For  our  pioneering  work,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
appear  unquestionably  best  to  commence  with  that  part  where 
the  resiiHs  are  least  exposed  to  irregularities,  complications  and 
unknown  factors;  this  wilt  always  lead  us  to  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  range. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  different  apjiaratos. 
It  is  a  much  more  prominent  factor  in  son^e  senses  than  in 
others.  In  Pilch,  it  appears  to  be  minimal;  highly  trained  ob- 
servers, however  variously  tested,  show  little  more  diversity 
than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  individual  disposi- 
tion. Delezcnne.'Seebeck,' Weber,' Prcyer,*Appuna.'Stumpf,* 
Luft,'  and  Meyer/  though  using  such  widely  differing  instru- 
ments as  monochords,  reed-pipes,  and  tuning  forks,  obtained 
results  of  which  the  largest  is  little  more  than  double  the 
smallest,  and  even  this  small  difference  appears  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  difference  in  mode  of  interrogation.  Among  less 
practised  reagents,  indeed,  sensibility  will  sometimes  be  found 
to  vary  enormously  with  the  kind  of  timbre,  one  person  doing 
much  better  when  there  are  no  appreciable  overtones  and 
another  vice  versa;  but  still  such  discrepancy  is  generally  trace- 
able to  diversity  of  previous  habit  and  continually  diminishes 
with  further  training.  In  Visual  Discrimination,  the  results 
have  been  considerably  less  uniform.  It  is  true  that  the  major- 
ity of  competent  observers,  Kraepelin,'  Volkmann,"  Aubert," 
Masson,"  Merkel,"  etc.,  though  employing  such  various  in- 
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stromenta  as  Masson's  disc  by  daylight,  the  same  by  artificial 
light,  the  shadow-method,  the  episcotister,  and  illuminated 
matt  gla-ss— all  agree  that  the  most  favorable  medium  shades 
of  gray  can  just  he  distinguished  from  one  another  when  the 
iUumiuation  differs  by  about  1/120.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Konig  with  Brodhun,'  Helmholtz,'  and  Bouguer*  arrive  at  a 
threshold  twice  as  big,  while  Schirmer'  and  Volkmaun  (in 
his  later  experhnents)  come  to  one  nearly  twice  as  small. 
That,  however,  the  lion's  share  of  these  dissimilarities  may  be 
solely  attributed  to  difference  of  instrument  is  shown  by  the 
largest  variation  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  person:  Simon, 
when  using  the  platinum  lamp  of  Kiinig,  has  a  still  worse 
threshold  than  the  latter;  but  when  employing  a  disc  like 
Schirmur,  surpasses  even  this  observer.  The  discordance 
assnmcs  far  greater  proportions  when  we  come  to  Discrimina- 
tion of  Weight:  for  widely  apart  are  the  values  successively 
obtained  by  Weber,'  Fechner,"  Biedermann  and  I/iewit,^ 
Hitzig.'  Jacoby,*  Merkel.'"  Miiller  and  Schumann,"  Martin 
and  MuUer,"  etc. ;  on  the  one  extreme  we  have  Biedermann 
and  Loewit  who  could  clearly  perceive  a  difference  in  a  2  lb. 
weight  if  it  were  increased  or  diminished  by  so  little  as  J4  oz,; 
on  the  other  side,  we  find  C  Jacoby  whose  five  thoroughly 
trained  and  competent  reagents  required  for  the  same  purpose 
an  increase  or  reduction  fwr^t/y/our  timGs  greater,  a  discrepancy 
that  for  the  main  part  may  safely  be  attributed  to  difference  of 
apparatus. 

This  multitude  of  gross  fluctuations  requires  careful  analysis. 
A  certain  number  merely  imply  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  the 
performance  and  consequently  a  simultaneous  rise  or  decHne 
for  the  generality  of  reagents.  Others,  again,  derive  from 
difference  of  individual  disposition;  the  larger  these  are  in  any 
procedure,  the  more  accurately  will  any  functional  correlation 
be  able  to  be  calculated;  but  they  must  not  be  too  summarily 
confounded  together,  for  possibly  one  procedure  may  exhibit 
greatest  sensitivity  to  previous  practice,  while  another  may  be 
the  most  delicate  barometer  of  fatigue  or  ill  health,  and  yet  a 
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third  may  reveal  the  largest  correlation  wilh  intellect.  The 
remaining  fluctuations  derive  from  causes  so  obscure,  that  for 
the  present  wc  must  call  them  chance  irreg^ularities  tending 
only  to  shroud  and  disguise  our  results. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  clear  that  an  alteration  in 
method  of  experiment  may  result  in  transforming  the  correla- 
tion. But  this  further  complication,  far  from  being  a  real  dis- 
advantage, opens  out  a  rich  and  virgin  6eld  to  investigation, 
for  it  is  the  most  promising  means  of  penetrating  into  the  corre- 
lation's essential  natnre.  Eventually  results  will  be  gained  of 
such  greater  generality,  that  they  will  stand  out  constant 
among  these  superficial  changes,  as  the  main  features  of  a  land- 
scape abide  immovable  in  the  passing  variety  of  cloud  and 
sunlight. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Dbscription  of  the  Prbsent  Kxprristents. 

I .      The  Choice  of  Laboratory  Psychics. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the  experiments  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  article.  Their  many  deficiencies 
can  scarcely  be  clearer  to  any  one  than  to  their  author;  so  true 
Is  it  that  we  first  learn  how  properly  to  conduct  any  experi- 
ment— when  we  have  ended  it. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  selected  Laboratory  Psychics, 
the  guiding  principle  has  been  the  opposite  to  that  nf  Binet 
and  Ebbinghaus.  The  practical  advantages  proffered  by  their 
more  complex  mental  operations  have  been  unreservedly  re- 
jected in  favor  of  the  theoretical  gain  promised  by  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  unequivocality;  there  has  been  no  search  after 
condensed  psychological  extracts  to  be  on  occasion  conveniently 
substituted  for  regular  examiuations;  regardless  of  all  useful 
application,  that  form  of  psychical  activity  has  been  chosen 
which  int respectively  appeared  to  me  as  the  simplest  and  yet 
pre-eminently  intellective.  This  is  the  act  of  distinguishing 
one  sensation  from  another. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  senses  preferred,  the  present 
experiments  have  been  confined  to  Hearing,  Sight,  and  Touch, 
The  other  five,  Taste,  Smell,  Pain,  Heat,  and  Cold,  do  not 
admit  of  such  practicable  or  satisfactory  examination;  also, 
probably  on  this  account,  they  have  as  yet  been  investigated 
very  incompletely,  and  therefore  do  not  form  a  good  unequivo- 
cal foundation  for  research  of  more  advanced  order.  Further, 
in  the  chosen  three  we  have  already  the  widest  range  of  type: 
for  Touch  is  the  most  direct  of  the  senses,  the  physiological 
organ  being  apparently  of  such  a  simple  structure  as  to  convey 
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the  stimulus  to  the  brain  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner; 
Sight,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  the  most  perfect  example  of 
peripheral  iransformation,  seeing  that  our  visual  preseutatious 
are  but  very  remotely  derived  from  the  really  external  ether 
waves  with  which  they  are  popularly  confused;  while  Sound 
g^ves  us  a  half-way  stage  between  the  above  extremes. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  test  has  been  of  relative,  not  of  so- 
called  "absolute,"  Discrimination ;  the  trial  has  not  been  as  to 
how  small  an  external  stimulus  can  cause  a  sensation  percepti- 
ble at  all.  but  as  to  how  great  the  difference  in  the  external 
stimuli  has  to  be  for  the  reagent  to  notice  any  difference  in  the 
sen.sation;  every  one  knows  the  uncertainties  attending  the 
former  kiud  of  investigation.  Similar  motives  have  in  Sound 
made  Pitch  seem  preferable  to  Intensity;  and  in  Light,  Lumin- 
osity to  Color.  It  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  justify  Touch  being 
represented  by  that  form  of  it  often  termed  the  "muscular 
sense,"  which  despite  its  notoriety  and  historical  importance  is 
now  well  known  to  be  really  most  complex  and  obscure.' 
Among  other  reasons  for  this  choice,  it  was  desired  to  see 
whether  any  correlation  of  Discrimination  with  Intelligence 
might  not  reasonably  be  attributed  to  adroitness  in  outward 
approach  to  the  diatinguishmcnt  rather  than  to  superiority  in 
the  essential  act  itself;  should  this  be  the  case,  then  the  corre- 
spondence should  be  much  more  manifest  in  an  active  practical 
comparison  of  two  weights  than  in  the  purely  passive  acceptance 
of  two  tones. 

In  short,  the  experiments  were  so  chosen  that  any  conclu- 
sions very  uniformly  attained  in  these  three  ways  might  be 
provisionally  considered  to  hold  good  for  Sensory  Discrimina- 
tion in  general  

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  present  experiments  were 
not  primarily  designed  and  executed  for  the  sake  of  Discrimina- 
tion itself,  but  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  an  investigation 
into  Memory  and  Imagery.  Only  afterwards  was  it  decided  to 
publish  the  results  on  the  former  head  separately,  so  as  to  keep 
the  present  article  within  manageable  length  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  for  it  greater  unity  and  lucidity. 

2.      Th€  Instruments,  ^ 

The  apparatus  with  which  these  inquiries  were  conducted 
were  not  of  a  very  new  or  elaborate  nature,  my  object  at  present 
being  merely  to  make  a  practical  and  convenient  application  of 
the  existing  laboratory  methods.     Moreover,  while  naturally 

>  It  is  here  by  no  means  intended  to  assent  to  the  ideuti&cation  of 
the  feeling  of  Effort  witb  any  combination  of  touch  Aetisatious,  bat 
odIj  to  adniit  that  the  former  ii  in  practice  chiefly  eitimated  througli 
the  mediation  of  the  latter. 
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endeavoring  to  minimize  all  errors  proceeding  from  mechanical 
impf^rfectiun,  I  have  become  quite  convinced  that  faults  arising 
from  such  a  cause  are  in  this  case  vanishingly  small  as  com- 
pared with  ihosc  proceeding  from  other  sources. 

(a)  Sound.  Like-  the  experiments  of  Delezennc  and  Cattell 
mine  were  conducted  by  mcausof  a  monocbord,  but  of  a  special 
kind  made  under  my  direction  for  Ibis  purpose;  it  is  furnished 
with  a  Vernier  scale,  whereby  differences  of  pitch  can  readily 
be  produced  down  to  yi  of  a  vibration;  as  the  experiments 
were  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  £  above  the 
middle  C  (reckoning  the  latter  at  330  vibrations  per  second), 
the  smallest  securely  obtainable  difference  amounted  to  1/132 
of  a  musical  tone.  ■ 

To  the  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  many  theoretical  ob- 
jections may  be  raised,  as  unevenness  of  the  wire,  inequalities 
of  tension,  etc.  However,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  reli- 
able to  the  range  above  mentioned,  which  is  ample  for  the 
present  purpose.  It  was  first  tested  in  the  usual  way,  that  is, 
by  simultaneou.sly  sounding  two  notes  at  a  given  small  interval 
and  then  counting  the  interferences  in  the  sound-waves;  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  producing  good  reliable  "beats."  The  instra- 
meut  has  further  been  well  checked  empirically,  for  more  than 
one  reagent  has  proved  able  correctly  to  discriminate  down  to 
the  extreme  limit.  I  have  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
assistance  in  this  manner  from  Dr.  Kriiger;  this  psychologist 
and  acoustician  very  kindly  allowed  himself  to  be  tested  with 
my  machine  and  found  his  threshold  to  be  only  such  a  small 
amount  greater  than  with  tuning  forks,  as  would  naturally 
arise  from  his  having  had  much  more  practice  with  the  latter 
instrument. 

The  principal  crime  generally  charged  against  monochords 
is  that  they  give  far  stronger  overtones  than  do  tuning  forks 
and  that  consequently  tests  upon  the  former  may  not  be  com- 
parable with  those  upon  the  latter.  This  point  has  already 
been  discussed,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  all  the  different 
instruments  hitherto  tried  had  led  to  very  similar  average  throsh- 
olds  (in  this  respect  being  very  unlike  discrimination  in  Sight 
and  Weight).  In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  results  given  by  the  overtoned  instruments 
are  at  all  less  regular,  and  this  is  here  the  only  matter  of 
importance. 

As  a  set-off  against  this  one  merit  of  comparative  freedom 
from  overtones,  tuning  forks  are  in  so  many  other  respects 
difficult  to  manage,  that  I  should  not  personally  prefer  them 
except  for  use  in  an  exceptionally  well  equipped  laboratory. 
To  bring  them  to  sound,  they  have  to  be  either  struck  with  a 
hammer  or  stroked  with  a  bow,  and  the  coDsequent  accessory 
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noises  and  tones  can  faardly  be  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  as 
is  easily  attainable  in  pincking  the  monochord;  also,  the  tone 
from  the  fork  only  remains  constant  for  a  very  short  time,  after 
which  it  rises  very  deceptively;  further,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  two  tones  of  sufficiently  equal  loudness,  without  using 
a  special  striking  apparatus  which  again  involves  other  disad- 
vantages. Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  enough 
range  of  tone  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  especially  as  even 
the  best  tuning  forks  have  appreciable  overtones  unless  placed 
upon  resonators  to  preferentially  intensify  the  ground-tone;  the 
device  of  a  different  fork  for  each  grade  of  pitch  is  of  very 
dubious  merits;  and  when  the  common  cnstom  is  followed  of 
using  one  fork  with  the  sliding  regulator  on  it  while  the  other 
has  none,  the  overtones  become  so  dissimilar  as  frequently  to 
vitiate  the  whole  experiment.  The  last  objection  can  be 
partially  met  by  having  on  each  fork  a  separate  regulator  very 
light  and  low;  but  the  first  and  second  difficulties  are  very  in- 
sufEcicnlly  overcome  by  the  usual  expedients,  such  as  moving 
the  fork  to  and  from  the  reagent's  ear;  to  fully  obviate  them, 
it  is  at  least  necessary  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  sound  from  one 
room  to  another,  so  that  the  experimenter  remains  with  bis 
forks  and  opens  the  conductor  just  when  the  tone  is  pure  and 
true,  while  the  reagent  sits  alone  and  hears  only  what  he  is 
intended  to  bear;  but  such  a  procedure  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  inexperienced  subjects  requisite  for  experiments  like  the 
present  ones. 

(d)  Light.  As  we  have  seen,  a  great  number  of  instruments 
have  been  at  different  times  used  for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
them  possesses  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  own. 
For  my  purpose,  I  constructed  a  graduated  series  of  cards,  each 
being  slightly  darker  than  the  preceding  one.  The  required 
delicacy  wa.s  obtained  by  photographic  means,  on  the  principle 
that  the  darkness  of  a  print  will  (for  a  certain  short  range  of 
half-tints)  vary  almost  proportionately  to  the  time  of  exposure 
to  light.  Various  ways  of  printing  were  tried;  silver  gave  a 
very  fine  gradation,  but  necessarily  introduced  the  disturbing 
element  of  color;  carbon  was  found  difEcult  to  develop  with 
sufficient  evenness;  final  preference  was  given  to  platinum  on 
the  smoothest  possible  paper,  and  a  series  of  prints  were  ob- 
taiued  of  such  differences  that  the  extreme  ranges  would  meas- 
ure the  dullest  normal  sight,  while  two  neighboring  cards  could 
not  be  distinguished  by  the  acutest  vision. '  The  prints,  each 
about  2"  by  i",  were  then  mounted  on  smooth  cardboard,  num- 


^This  methoil  of  coiistructirjfj  cards  %*■  visual  tents  seems  to  have 
l>een  rery  minutely  anticipated  as  lone  "Lgo  as  1696  by  Marbe  (see 
Zeits.  *.  Paycb.  u.  Physio.,  Vol  XII,  p.  6a). 
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bered  on  the  back,  and  given  a  border  about  one  inch  wide  of 
even  black,  so  that  the  conditions  of  contrast  should  in  all 
ca^es  be  approximately  equal. 

The  evenness  of  the  series  was  then  tested  practically  on 
many  reagents,  by  trying  whether  all  pairs  of  cards  at  the  same 
number  of  grades  apart  presented  precisely  the  same  diflGculty 
of  distiuguishmeut. 

As  to  the  illuminating  source,  it  unfortunately  was  not  found 
practicable  to  conduct  the  experiment  by  the  uniformity  of 
artificial  lighting.  However,  small  differences  of  the  absolute 
intensity  of  the  illumination  are  kuown  not  to  appreciably  affect 
accuracy  of  judgment,  and  such  was  found  to  be  actually  the 
case  as  regards  the  inevitable  minor  fluctuations  of  daylight 
The  most  important  point  was  that  the  two  cards  to  be  com- 
pared should  be  illuminated  to  exactly  the  same  degree.  This 
was  sought  by  placing  them  side  by  side  on  precisely  the  same 
plane  and  opposite  the  centre  of  an  evenly  lighted  window. 
Most  reagents  had  a  marked  inclination  to  consider  one  partic- 
ular side  darker;  iu  some  cases  this  was  the  right,  and  in  others 
the  left  (I  could  not  find  that  this  tendency  corresponded  with 
right  and  left  handedness  respectively,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  experiments  of  Van  Biervliet'). 

The  general  luminosity  of  the  cards  was  determined  in  the 
following  manner.  The  lightest  and  darkest  were  placed  in  a 
dark  room,  and  two  candles  were  arranged  in  front  of  them  in 
such  a  way  that  each  threw  a  circular  ray  of  light  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  upon  one  of  the  cards.  It  was  then  experi- 
mentally ascertained  how  much  closer  to  the  iUuminating 
source  the  darker  card  had  to  be,  for  the  latter  to  appear  just 
as  light  as  the  other.  The  square  of  the  greater  distance 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  lesser  thus  gave  a  measure  of  the 
relative  brightness  of  the  two  cards  under  equal  conditions,  It 
would  be  sujieriluous  here  to  enter  into  the  various  details 
adopted  to  make  this  test  satisfactory,  seeing  that  the  result  is 
at  best  only  roughly  approximate;  for.  among  other  things,  the 
luminosity  was  thus  tested  by  artificial  light,  while  the  dis- 
crimination was  tried  by  the  different  luminosity  and  tint  of 
daylight.  Within  the  actual  limits,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  consequent  error  will  be  very  considerable;  hence, 
the  value  fuuud  seems  sufficieutly  accurate  to  be  of  some  inter- 
est, especially  as  it  is  difficult  anywhere  to  discover  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  normal  unpractised  person's  power  to  distin- 
guish differences  of  light. 

(0    IVei^h/.     For  this  test  a  graduated  series  of  weights  were 


'  1,'asyiu^tne  fleDsonelle,  Bclletins  de  I' Academic  dcs  Sciences  de 
Brnxelles,  Vol.  XXXIV,  S^rie  III. 
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constnicted  on  Galton's  convenient  cartridge  pattern,*  all  of 
precisely  the  same  size,  appearance,  and  balance;  the  lightest 
was  I, GOO  grains,  and  the  others  continually  increased  their 
weight  in  geometrical  proportion.  I  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
siderably extend  the  range  of  differences;  for  some  of  ray 
reagents  could  accurately  di.stingoish  Galton's  finest  degree, 
namely  i/ioo;  while  many  perfectly  normal  persons  showed 
aD  obtuseoess  that  could  not  be  measured  even  on  the  extremes 
recommended  by  him  as  being  adapted  for  "  morbid  "  cases. 

3.     Modes  of  Procedure, 

(a)  Exper imenia!  Series  I.  The  reagents  were  the  twenty- 
four  oldest  children  of  a  village  school  in  Berkshire,  taken 
without  any  selection;  they  were  tested  in  Light,  Weight,  and 
Sound.  This  school  was  particularly  favorable  for  my  purpose, 
as  it  was  within  100  yards  of  my  own  bouse;  all  the  children 
and  their  families  resided  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  so 
that  1  could  easily  obtain  any  information  concerning  them; 
the  rfector  and  schoolmaster  most  obligingly  gave  their  valua- 
ble co-operation,  for  which  I  hereby  tender  hearty  thanks. 

Rach  child  was  separately  interviewed  in  my  house,  on  a 
di£^rent  day  for  each  different  sense.  The  test  of  Discriniina- 
tiou  lasted  fifteen  minutes  (and  was  then  followed  by  test  oi 
Memory;  the  coincidence  between  these  two  is  a  g(X)d  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  both).  No  single  trial  was  ever  tmusually 
prolonged,  for  fear  of  admitting  the  disturbing  effects  of  fatigue, 
but  fitrther  interviews  were  obtained  when  any  doubtful  points 
seemed  to  require  clearing. 

As  regards  the  manner  of  interrogation,  there  was  little  hesi- 
tation in  rejecting  the  method  known  as  "  minimal  changes'* 
in  its  purer  form,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  reagent  saying 
whether  or  not  he  can  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
two  sensations  offered  to  him;  such  a  procedure  appeared  totally 
unfitted  for  such  incxpericuced  persons.  But  still  less  applica- 
ble appeared  the  strict  method  of  "right  and  wrong  cases." 
The  compromise  was  therefore  adopted  of  searching  for  that 
threshold  where  the  subject  seemed  able  to  give  about  80%  of 
his  answers  right.  For  similar  reasons,  preference  had  to  be 
given  to  the  " procedure  with  half  knowledge"  (halbwissent- 
liches  Verfahren)  in  spite  of  certain  disadvantages;'  in  this, 
the  reagent  is  informed  that  the  two  stimuli  are  different,  but 
is  left  to  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  direction  of  the  difference. 

The  i^ginning  of  the  test  is  not  devoted  to  recording  the 
largest  possible  number  of  answers,  but  to  quietly  affording 


iloquirics  into  Ilamaa  Pacnlty,  Appendix. 
'See  Kampfe,  Wnndt'»  Pbil.  Stud.,  Vol.  VIII. 
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the  reagent  a  maximum  of  fore-exercise  and  at  the  same  time 
to  gaining  a  general  idea  of  his  threshold.  Then,  there  is  a 
steady  progression  from  greater  to  smaller  intervals,  until 
eventually  a  threshold  is  found  where  he  can  just  give  eight 
right  answers  out  of  ten  He  is  further  tried  at  a  still  smaller 
inter\''al,  to  see  if  he  makes  still  more  mistakes  and  thus  to  con- 
firm the  f:ict  that  he  has  nralty  reached  his  limit.  And  finally 
he  is  once  more  tried  at  a  slightly  larger  interval  than  the  be- 
lieved threshold,  to  corroborate  the  former  observation  that  he 
here  makes  less  than  two  errors  out  of  ten.  This  constant  pro- 
gression in  only  one  direction  appears  to  very  much  reduce 
Uie  mental  distraction  especially  inherent  in  all  procedure 
"without  knowledge,"  which  is  very  great  in  unpractised  re- 
agents if  tested  with  the  usual  oscillations  to  and  fro  between 
greater  and  smaller  intervals.  Against  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
finds  only  the  lower  instead  of  the  mean  threshold,  but  this  is 
of  no  importance  for  our  present  purpose. 

It  was  further  considered  that  more  regularity  wonld  be  ob- 
tained by  only  recording  those  answers  which  were  given  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Before  taking  down  each  reply, 
a  chance  of  reconsideration  was  given  by  repeating  the  test  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reverse  the  constant  error  of  time  and 
space. 

The  two  .stimuli  followed  one  another  in  the  manner  found  to 
be  most  adapted  to  accurate  judgment  and  to  effectually  elimi- 
nating the  influence  of  Memory.  lu  the  case  of  pitch,  the  in- 
ter\'al  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  tone  to  that  of  the  second 
was  found  besi  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  second.  In  some 
earlier  exiwrinients,  the  first  tone  was  just  dying  away  when 
the  other  began;  but  later.  I  stopped  the  first  one  altogether 
just  before  giving  the  other.  There  is  some  knack  required  to 
do  this  satisfactorily,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  change  was, 
to  my  own  surprise,  inappreciable  with  most  reagents. 

The  final  measurements,  just  as  they  were  obtained,  are  set 
down  in  the  column  under  ' '  Sensory  Threshold  "  in  Table  I. 

(&)  Exfferimenial  Series  If.  This  was  executed  in  the  same 
village  school,  hut  upon  the  next  thirty-six  oldest  children,  the 
tests  being  only  in  sound.  Unlike  the  previous  twenty-four, 
these  were  examined  collectively,  the  total  inten'iew  lasting 
about  i^^  hours.  The  chief  part  of  this  time  was  devoted  to 
instructing  and  practi^ilng  them,  and  to  finding  out  what  was 
the  lowest  age  fit  for  such  a  collective  experiment.  It  became 
eventually  evideut  that  no  usable  results  could  be  obtained  at 
any  rate  from  those  below  s^  years,  and  thereupon  all  those 
uuder  this  age  were  excluded,  leaving  thirty-six  for  the  real 
tests. 

The  latter  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.     Every 
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boy  and  girl  was  provided  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper 
and  had  simply  to  write  down  i  or  2,  accordingly  as  he  con- 
sidered the  first  or  the  second  tone  to  be  the  higher.  The 
headmaster  as  well  as  the  other  teachers  were  present;  a  small 
prize  was  offered  to  stimalate  attention,  and  energetic  measures 
were  found  necessary  to  prevent  cribbing.  Ten  tesit  pairs  ol 
tones  were  given  at  about  tlie  following  eight  dififereiices  of 
pitch,  50,  33,  26.  20,  16,  10,  6,  and  3  v.  d.;  thus  in  all,  each 
child  answered  80  times;  in  half  the  cases,  the  first  tone  was 
really  the  higher,  and  Wrtr  versa. 

The  marking  was  done  by  fully  considering  each  child's 
whole  paper,  and  then  deciding  as  to  what  was  the  limit  at 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  give  about  eight  right  answers 
out  of  ten.  This  method  has  seemed  to  me  in  such  cases  the 
most  satisfactory,  provided  that  the  person  marking  has  ac* 
quired  the  requisite  experience  by  having  previously  examined 
in  a  thorough  manner  a  great  number  of  similar  reagents,  and 
provided  the  marking  of  the  paper  be  done  before  receiving  the 
intellective  gradings  (or  else  there  is  a  great  danger  of  "self- 
suggestion  ").  If  this  method  be  uot  adopted,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  some  purely  formula  reckoning  of  errors. 

Despite  all  precautions  to  secure  reliable  results.  I  was  una- 
ble to  quite  convince  myself  that  such  uncultured  children  could 
be  treated  adequately  without  elaborate  individual  attention. 

(c)  Experimental  Series  III.  These  experiments  —  confined 
to  Sight  and  Weight  —  were  made  in  a  preparatory  school  of 
the  highest  class,  which  principally  trained  boys  for  Harrow. 
To  the  Principals,  themselves  old  Harrovians,  my  hearty  thanks 
are  due  for  their  kindness  and  cordial  co-operation.  As  may 
well  be  imagined,  the  social  standing  and  general  culture  of  the 
reagents  were  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  in  the  village  school. 

Unfortunately,  these  tests  of  Light  and  Weight  had  to  be 
arranged  at  a  few  hours'  notice  and  consequently  were  carried 
out  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Ont  of  the  thirty -seven 
boys  constituting  the  school,  only  twenty-four  could  be  present, 
and  of  these  again  it  was  neces.>)ary  to  withdraw  one  from  the 
results  as  being  mentally  too  abnormal  to  be  properly  included 
wit^  the  others.  In  the  next  place,  no  masters  were  in  the 
room  after  the  first  few  minutes;  in  spite  of  the  general  excel- 
lent behavior,  this  relaxation  of  discipline  must  always  be  ad- 
mitted tu  be  a  momentous  circumstance.  And  finally,  the 
visual  and  muscular  senses— never  well  adapted  to  collective 
examination — had  on  this  occasion  to  be  tested  with  the  appa- 
ratus intended  only  for  indivicfual  work:  the  weights  and  the 
cards  were  continually  passed  round  and  round  by  pairs, 
ticketed  1  and  2  respectively;  each  boy  then  wrote  down 
which  of  the  two  he  considered  to  be  the  heavier  or  darker. 
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It  was  impossible  to  control  whether  tfaey  all  handled  the  appa- 
ratus in  precisely  the  same  manner,  or  even  to  insure  that  they 
invariably  gave  their  greatest  possible  attention  to  their  tasks; 
moreover,  some  were  inevitably  more  favored  than  others  aa 
regards  inteniiity  and  evenness  of  illumination. 

Owing  to  these  facts,  I  brought  away  the  impression  that 
the  experiments  wereachiefly  interesting  as  euhancing  the 
effect  of  Goodwill.  For  under  better  conditions,  every  reageut 
can  be  brought  pretty  well  to  try  his  best;  but  here,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wide  range  Was  observable  in  this  respect,  some 
being  ver>'  zealous  while  others  were  visibly  indifferent. 

(rf)  Experinuntal  Series  IV.  This  series,  which  was  in 
Sound  only,  took  place  in  the  same  high  class  preparatory 
school,  but  now  the  circumstances  were  as  propitious  as  above 
they  were  the  reverse.  Pitch  is  a  sensory  quality  especially 
susceptible  of  collective  test.  The  experiments  were  arranged 
and  prepared  with  full  deliberation.  The  entire  school  were 
available  with  only  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned 
abnormal  case,  of  one  boy  who  had  to  leave  the  rotim  before 
the  end  of  the  hour,  and  two  who  were  that  day  absent ;  thus 
there  were  thirty-three  complete  results.  Several  masters 
attended,  so  that  the  strictest  discipline  was  maintaiaed  through- 
out; there  appeared  no  inclination  to  crib;  every  boy  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  what  was  required  and  to  be  intent 
upon  doing  as  well  as  possible.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
attach  as  much  value  to  this  series  as  to  Series  I;  fur  the 
cultured  intelligence  and  long  habit  of  examiuation  possessed 
by  these  boys  should  compensate  the  individual  attention  given 
to  the  villagers. 

The  conditions  entirely  resembled  those  described  in  Series 
II,  except  that  only  48  final  tests  were  made,  6  at  each  of  the 
following  differences;  20,  15,  11,  8,  6,  5.  3,  and  i  v.  d.  The  in- 
tellective grading  was  not  received  by  me  until  long  after  the 
sensory  grading  had  been  completed,  so  that  the  latter  is  free 
from  danger  of  self-suggestion. 

{€)  Experimental  Series  V.  These  were  executed  upon  26 
male  and  female  adults  (thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  re- 
agents throughout  the  present  experiments  to  123). 

The  method  was  individual  and  precisely  the  same  as  that 
already  described  for  Series  I.  But  in  arranging  the  composi- 
tion of  the  reagents,  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  as  homogeneous 
a  set  as  possible,  it  was  here  rather  sought  to  include  the  greatest 
variety;  fur  although  little  can  be  proved  in  such  a  manner, 
much  can  profitably  be  suggested. 

4.      The  Esiimalion  of ' '  Intdltgence. ' '  \ 

As  regards  the  delicate  matter  of  estimating  "Intelligence,  A 
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the  guiding  principle  has  been  not  to  make  any  a  priori  assump- 
tions as  to  what  kind  of  mental  activity  may  be  thus  termed 
with  greatest  propriety.  Provisionally,  at  any  rale,  the  aim 
was  etopirically  to  exnmine  all  the  various  abilities  having  any 
prinisi  facie  claims  to  such  title,  ascertaining  their  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  other  functions. 

££iux.  such  different  kinds  of  Intelligence  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  present  work.  First^  there  is  that  revealed  in 
the  ordinar>'  classification  according  to  school  order  (based 
here  upon  examinations).  This  clearly  represents  Present 
Efficiency  in  such  matters  as  I,atin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  etc 
Examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  experimentul  series  III 
and  IV. 
i  The  q^xt  sort  oi  Intelligence  derives  from  the  same  school 
order,  but  so  modified  as  to  exclude  all  influence  of  Age.  Such 
a  corrected  order  may  l)e  provisionally  accepted  as  representing, 
not  Proficiency,  but  Native  CtipacUy.  It  has  been  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  difference  between  each  boy's  rank  in  school  and 
his  rank  in  age.  Por  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  preferred  to 
consider  the  absolute  and  not  the  relative  differences;  a  boy, 
for  instance,  who  was  20th  hy  examination  and  22nd  by  age 
would  be  placed  just  above  one  who  was  15th  hy  examination 
and  16th  by  age,  the  former  being  two  places  and  the  latter 
only  one  better  ihan  would  have  been  expected  with  greatest 
probability. 

The  resulting  order  is  clearly  but  a  first  approximation,  to 
which  we  may  apply  any  nnmlwr  of  further  corrections.  For 
our  pre.'ient  iiurpo*'e,  the  following  has  appeared  the  most  that 
can  be  practically  required  (and  even  this  makes  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  final  values  obtained).  Evidently,  the  top  boy 
is  prevented  from  proving  his  full  capabilities  by  want  of  com- 
petitors; let  us  suppose  that  he  happens  alsu  to  be  the  oldest; 
theu.  ou  uur  above  method,  he  will  seem  no  better  than  a  boy 
of  middle  age  aud  at  tbe  same  time  of  middle  school  order;  but 
the  latter  will  in  reality  always  be  found  below  many  younger 
than  himself,  compensating  this  by  being  also  above  about  an 
equal  number  of  older  ones;  now,  our  top  boy  has  not  let  him- 
self be  surpassed  hy  any  single  one  of  his  juniors,  and  therefore 
would  certainly  have  gone  above  a  great  many  of  his  seniors, 
bad  the  school  included  such.  The  top  boy's  true  position 
may  be  roughly  estimated  by  making  him  an  extra  allowance 
of  a  number  of  places  equal  to  the  general  mean  deviation  of 
actual  from  average  rank  (which  in  this  case  comes  to  5  places); 
clearly,  also,  such  allowance  may  with  equal  right  be  claimed 
by  the  top  boy,  even  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  the  oldest; 
further,  the  same  correction  is  applicable  in  slighter  degree  to 
tbe  second  boy,  in  still  slighter  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  a 
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rapidly  diminisbinf;  curve  np  to  the  centre  of  tbe  school.  • 
For  practical  purposes,  it  has  seemed  suScient  to  allow  the  *, 
next  four  boys,  4,  3,  2.  and  i  places  respectively;  naturally, 
the  whole  of  this  correction  must  be  repeated  inversely  for  the 
bottom  end  of  the  school.  Though  this  explauatiou  is  rather 
complicated,  the  correction  is  very  easily  carried  out  and.  as 
stated,  its  effect  is  hardly  appreciable. 

3  The  third  kind  of  Intelligence  is  that  represented  and  measur- 
able bv  the  general  impression  produced  upon  other  people. 
This  forniR  the  basis  of  the  common  broad  a.ssortraent  of  the 
children  by  their  teachers  into  ^'bright,*'  "average,*'  '*dull" 
respectively;  and  with  such  an  assortment  I  have  had  to  con- 
tent myself  for  the  elder  children  in  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, while  for  those  under  7  years  of  age,  I  have  not  obtained 
any  intellective  grading  at  all.'  But  for  the  more  important 
Series  I,  a  list  of  relative  rank  was  procured  of  satisfactory 
completeness.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  teachers,  if  directly 
asked  for  such  a  detailed  list,  frequently  begin  by  asserting  it 
to  be  impracticable.  It  will  be  generally  found,  however,  that 
if  they  )x  merely  requested  to  pick  out  the  brighest  pupil  of  all, 
they  can  do  so  without  any  great  trouble;  and  when  they  are 
next  requested  to  select  the  brightest  of  the  remainder,  they  are 
still  able  to  perform  the  desired  feat;  and  so  on,  until  the  classi- 
fication is  complete. 
)t  Tbe  fourth  and  last  sort  of  Intelligence  which  has  here  been 
■  estimated  is  that  known  as  common  sense.  To  this  end,  the 
oldest  of  the  children  of  Series!  was  interviewed  and  interrogated 
concerning  her  comrades  in  precisely  the  manner  described 
above,  except  that  the  criterion  was  not  to  be  "brightne-is  at 
school  work ' '  but  '  "sharpness  and  common  sense  out  of  school ;'  * 
and  she  seemed  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her 
judgments  concerning  the  others,  having,  indeed,  known  them 
all  her  life.  As  a  check,  and  in  order  tu  eliminate  undue  par- 
tialities, it  had  been  arranged  that  as  she  left  the  house,  tbe 
second  oldest  child  should  enter  it  and  thus  be  able  to  give  an 
as  far  as  possible  independent  list,  since  neither  had  bcfureliand 
had  any  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  Finally,  a  similar  list  was 
obtained  from  the  Rector's  wife,  who  also  had  always  lived  in 
this  village;  but  her  graduation  is  unfortunately  incomplete  and 
therefore  unusable,  for  she  professed  inability  to  pronounce 
verdict  upon  some  few  children  who  had  not  come  much  under 
her  notice;  as  far  as  it  went,  it  appeared  perfectly  homologous 
with  the  other  two  lists. 


'The  (lay  aftrr  these  experimenti  I  left  tbe  neighborhood  of  the 
Khool. 
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5.     Procedure  in  Deducing  Results. 

(a)  Method  of  Correlation.  So  far  this  chapter  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  obtaining  estimates  as  to  the  reagents'  respective 
abilities  in  the  several  sensory  and  intellective  fanctions.  This 
is  an  operation  requiring  the  fullest  use  of  ps>'cholog)cal  in- 
sight; and,  therefore,  based  on  the  long  preliminary  investiga- 
tion previously  described,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ferret 
out  and  evade  all  circumstances  tending  to  make  our  little  sam- 
ple of  facts  appreciably  misrepresentative  of  the  real  general 
relations  or  psychologically  superficial  and  misleading.  But 
the  next  portion  of  our  problem  is  of  a  very  definite  objective 
nature:  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  the  obser\^ed  ranks  in  the 
several  abilities  tend  to  correspond  with  one  another;  this,  it  is 
believed,  is  no  longer  a  task  to  be  effected  by  exertions  of  psy- 
chological ingenuity;  instead  of  constructing  complex  arbitrary 
tables  and  plausible  but  more  or  tess  fanciful  explanatory  stories, 
we  now  are  in  need  of  such  a  procedure  as  will  impartially 
utilize  all  our  information  in  the  demonstrably  most  complete 
manner  and  will  focus  it  to  a  plain  quantitative  value;  for  the 
moment,  psychology  has  to  give  way  to  mathematics. 

Accordingly,  all  the  more  important  correlations  in  the  pres- 
ent work  have  been  worked  out  by  the  best  method  hitherto 
evolved,  that  of  "product  moments."  as  Pearson  terms  it; 
only  instead  of  using  the  actual  measurements  obtained  for  the 
reagents'  respective  thresholds,  the  change  has  l>een  made  of 
employing  the  numbers  denoting  their  relative  ranks;  a  full 
explanation  of  the  advantages  of  this  modification  may  be  found 
in  the  article  specially  devoted  to  the  topic  (the  chief  being  a 
reduction  of  the  probable  error  equivalent  to  doubling  the 
quantity  of  cases  observed).  Merely  subsidiary  results  have 
often  been  reckcned  by  the  much  more  convenient  method  of 
"rank  differences."  while  a  few  correlations  were  for  various 
reasons  not  amenable  to  either  of  these  more  exact  methods, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  worked  out  by  Pearson's  auxiliary 
method  or  mine  of  "class  averages"  (the  latter  has  generally 
been  preferred,  on  account  of  its  smaller  probable  error).  All 
these  are  but  different  ways  of  more  or  less  closely  arriving  at 
the  same  measure  of  correlation,  and  thus  all  the  results  can  be 
freely  compared  with  one  another. 

The  method  of  "product  moments,"  though  sometimes  in- 
volving lengthy  calculations,  is  so  simple  in  principle  that  it 
can  be  worked  by  any  moderately  intelligent  schoolboy.  Ex- 
planation and  illustration  are  given  in  the  above  article;  here, 
nothing  more  than  the  general  formula  can  be  stated,  which  is 
as  follows: 


r  = 


Sxy 
Vsx'.Sy* 
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where  x  =  any  individual  de\'iation  from  the  general  median  as 
regards  one  of  the  compared  characteristics. 

y  :=  the  deviation  of  the  same  individual  as  regards  the  other 
characteristic, 

Sxy  =  the  sum  of  such  products  for  alt  the  individuals, 

Sx'^  the  snm  of  the  squares  of  all  the  various  values  of  x» 

Sy*  ^  the  same  for  y, 
and  r  =  the  required  correlation. 

(*)  Elimination  of  Obstrvaiional  Errors.  This  necessitates 
a  further  mathematical  operation,  which,  however,  is  verj-  brief 
and  does  not  involve  anything  more  than  elementary  arithme- 
tic. There  are  two  formulx,  one  theoretical  and  the  other 
empirical : 

I)  -^"^ 


and  2) 


Tpq 


rp.1     = 


fp'ip'f'^q'iq't 


V 


mn.ri>"o"  —  ro'i 


lp"q 


V 


2:9: 


mn 


where  x^^  =  the  mean  correlation  between  the  various  grad- 
ings  for  p  and  those  for  q, 
rp/,p/,  =:  the  average  correlation  between   one  and  an- 
other of  these  several   independently  obtained 
aeries  of  values  for  p, 

Fq'^/,  =  the  same  as  regards  q, 

rpwq«^  :=  the  correlation  of   au    amalgamated  series  of 

measurements  for  p  with  an  amalgamated  series 

for  q. 

m  and  n     ^=  the  number  of  iadepeudeut  gradings  for  p  and 

q  respectively, 
and  Tpq  =  the  required  real  correlation  between  the  tme 

objective  values  of  p  and  q. 

It  will  be  found  exceedingly  important  to  employ  both  formu- 
lae simultaneously,  for  they  are  independent  of  one  another  and 
each  has  different  sources  of  fallacy,  so  that  the  most  essential 
information  is  gained  by  a  comparison  between  their  respective 
results. 

When  we  say  that  a  series  of  objects  correlates  entirely  with 
a  second  series,  we  do  not  assert  that  ever^'  set  of  measurements 
of  the  one  will  absohitely  coincide  with  those  of  the  other,  seeing^ 
that  discrepancies  must  inevitably  arise  from  errors  in  measur- 
ing; we  only  mean  that  whatever  all  sets  of  measurements  of 
the  one  series  have  in  common  with  each  other  will  also  be 
found  common  to  all  measurements  of  the  other  series;  then, 
either  of  the  above  formula  will  exactly  eliminate  the  observa- 
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tional  discrepancies  and  thus  present  the  correlation  in  its 
entirety. 

But  much  more  often  the  measurements  for  the  same  series 
are  connected  with  one  another  by  more  than  connects  them 
with  tbe  measurements  of  the  other  series,  and  then  the  case  is 
ambiguous.  Either  the  surplus  really  lies  in  the  series  meas- 
ured, which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  this  series  contains 
elements  not  common  to  the  other  series  and  that  the  correla- 
tion is  lo  this  extent  incomplete;  here,  once  more,  both  formu- 
la; wi]]  produce  the  properly  corrected  amount.  Or,  as  is  usual, 
the  excess  of  agreement  between  the  measurements  for  the  same 
series  may  partly  (or  wholly)  derive  from  their  having  the 
same  constant  fallacies;  and  now  it  will  be  found  that  both 
formula;  give  a  correction  still  in  the  right  direction  but  too 
small  in  quantity;  further,  this  dc6ciency  will  be  much  greater 
for  the  theoretical  formula  than  for  the  empirical  one,  so  that 
w/ten  boik  formula!  give  ihe  same  resttit,  we  ain  assume  thai  the 
latter  has  not  been  appreciably  falsified  by  any  c&nslanl  fallacy 
wmmtm  to  the  several  sets  of  measurements  for  the  same  series. 

Uuder  special  circurastauces,  the  contrary  case  may  occur  of 
the  sets  of  measuremeuts  for  the  one  series  being  connected 
with  each  other  by  less  than  connects  them  with  those  of  the 
other  series.  This  will  happen  whenever  several  sets  of  meas- 
urements supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  same  lot  of  objects  are 
really  procured  from  different  ones  and  their  several  corre- 
spondences with  the  second  series  have  ariseu  from  independent 
causes,  lu  physical  matters,  this  danger  is  not  serious;  if  two 
persons  decide  independently  to  measure  a  fossil  cave-bear,  they 
are  unlikely  to  make  the  mistake  of  going  to  different  animals. 
Bat  in  psychology  it  is  otherwise;  persons  may  honestly  en- 
deavor to  appraise  the  same  mental  faculty,  and  yet,  owing  to 
diversity  of  procedure  and  ignorance  of  organic  uniformities, 
they  may  really  obtain  measurements  of  quite  independent 
function.  In  such  case,  the  sets  of  measurement,  however  ac- 
curate they  may  be,  will  show  no  correspondence  with  one 
another;  and  if  the  functions  are  even  only  partially  different, 
the  measurements  will  correspond  with  one  another  to  that  ex- 
tent less  than  they  would  by  reason  solely  of  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  effect  will  be  to  falsify  any  corrections  by  the  theoretical 
formula,  for  the  latter  begins  by  assuming  only  one  lot  of  ob- 
jects lo  have  been  measured  and  therefore  the  correspondence 
between  the  sets  of  measurements  to  be  at  least  as  great  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  accuracy — an  assumptiou  gener- 
ally fair  enough,  but  under  the  special  conditions  delusively 
reducing  the  denominator  and  thus  producing  a  final  value 
proportionally  too  large.     Now,  this  same  fallacy  affects  cor 
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Tcctions  by  the  empirical  formula  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tioD;  for  the  latter  bases  itself  upon  the  fact  that  an  aiualgama- 
tiou  of  several  sets  of  measurements  constantly  emphasizes 
whatever  eleineuts  are  common  to  them  all  and  simultaneously 
obliteriites  all  that  are  not  corauion;  thus  in  the  iionual  case  of 
only  one  lot  of  objects  underlying  the  sets  and  determining 
their  correlations  to  the  other  series,  amalgamation  will  con- 
tinually raise  the  ct>rreIation  towards  its  full  amount;  but  if 
there  be  more  than  one  underlying  lot  of  objects,  each  correla- 
ting with  the  other  series  independently,  then  amalgamation 
will  not  emphaiiizt  but  obliterate  these  independent  luflucnces 
and  consequeully  uot  raise  but  lower  the  correlation.  Hence, 
when  several  functions  really  corresponding  with  the  second 
series  independently  have  been  confouuded  together  and  taken 
for  different  measurements  of  a  single  correspondence,  the 
results,  as  corrected  by  the  respective  formulae  will  sharply 
diverge.  Conversely,  if,  when  a  double  set  of  measui^meuts 
has  been  made  the  empirical  corrective  formula  produces  an 
increase  of  correlation,  then  these  sets  of  nieasnremenis  may 
be  regarded  as  certainly  deriving  from  some  single  common 
faculty  (any  influences  specific  to  each  set  of  measurements 
being  theoretically  subtracted  from  the  faculty  and  viewed  as 
merely  so  many  sources  of  obsen-ational  error);  and  if  the  two 
corrective  formula  Uad  to  thi  same  fincU  amount  oj  correlation^ 
then  this  latter  concerns  zvhoily  and  soteiy  the  conimon  factdty . 

Further,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remark  that  the  last  fal- 
lacy, namely  the  case  when  measurements  believed  to  be  taken 
from  the  same  function  really  dtrive  from  different  ones  correla- 
ting with  the  other  series  independently,  may,  by  the  first  cor- 
rective formula,  easily  come  to  any  values  greater  than  1  (and 
therefore  impossible,  seeing  that  i  represents  entirety).  By 
the  empirical  fuimula,  on  the  other  hand,  this  can  never  occur; 
for  whether  the  sets  of  measurcmeuls  be  connected  with  one 
another  by  either  anything  more  or  anything  less  than  connects 
them  with  the  measurements  of  any  other  compared  series, 
then  the  correspondence -between  the  two  series  will  in  both 
cases  be  reduced  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be  less  than  i  ;* 
in  other  words,  th^  empirically  corrected  correlation  can  only 
amount  to  full  unity  when  all  the  sets  of  measurements  for  both 
series  have  one  common  element  and dij^er  in  every  otKer  systematic 
constituent. 

Fuller  explanation  and  illustration  are  given  in  the  article 
de\*oted  to  the  topic  of  measuring  correlation. 

(f )  Elimination  of  Irrelevant  Factors.     This  is  the  final  opera- 


*  Except  for  deviatioiia  dae  to  mere  chance,  whose  range  frill  Tary 
with  the  probable  error. 
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tion  necessan.'  to  obtain  a  true  result.  Unlike  the  preceding 
one,  it  may  often  be  altogetber  escaped;  for  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable  and  if  the  preliminary  investigation  bas  been 
sufBcJently  thorough,  the  experiment  need  not  be  affected  by  any 
irrelevant  factor  of  large  enough  magnitude  sensibly  to  vitiate 
the  result.  Here,  also,  the  necessary  mathematical  work  has 
be^n  reduced  to  brief  and  elementary  arithmetic:  for  more  ex- 
planation, the  reader  must  again  be  referred  to  the  special 
article. 

If  the  irrelevant  factor  be  connected  with  ffs/y  ojm  of  the  two 
compared  series,  the  equation  is: 

, E'p^ 


vr:? 


where  r'pq  ^tbe  apparent  correlation  of  p  and  q,  the  two 
variants  to  be  compared. 
Tp,  =  the  correlation  of  one  of  the  above  variants  with 

a  third  and  irrelevantly  admitted  variant  v, 
rpq  =  the  required  real  correlation  between   p  and  q, 
after  compensating  for  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  v. 
If  the  irrelevant  factor  be  connected   with  both  series  com- 
pared, the  equation  becomes : 


and 


fp,  = 


rpq     rpT.  rq» 


where  all  the  terms  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 


chapter  v. 

Thk  Pkhsent  Results. 

t.     Method  and  Meaning  of  the  Demonstration. 

As  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  the  formalac  given  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  chapter  are  equations  whereby  from  several 
observed  correlations  we  arc  able  to  deduce  a  single  true  one. 
This  kttcr  alone  is  of  real  scientific  sigtiiScance,  and  under  the 
ordinary  unsystematic  conditions  —  such  as  governed  the  great 
majority  of  work  reviewed  in  the  second  chapter  —  the  actually 
observed  correlations  will  rarely  be  of  much  interest  in  their 
primitive  raw  state;  for  after  passing  through  the  proper  cor- 
rections, they  would  come  forth  transfigured  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner;  some  would  increase  in  size,  some  diminish,  some 
entirely  disappear,  and  some  even  become  inverted.  Never- 
theless, our  true  correlation  in  no  way  deser^'cs  the  reproach 
of  being  a  theoretical  abstraction,  for  it  only  represents  the 
limit  to  which  the  observed  correlation  itself  will  continually 
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approach  as  improvement  is  made  in  the  experimental  proced- 
nre;  and  not  even  the  most  perfect  methodics  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  forranls,  seeing  that  these  are  the  sole  means 
by  which  the  perfection  may  Ix;  adequately  ascertained. 

Our  method  of  demonstration  implies  four  distinct  steps,  all  of 
which  are  l>elieved  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  work  intend- 
ing to  be  more  ihau  merely  suggestive.  First,  we  must  exactly 
determine  the  quantity  of  correlation  actually  observable,  and 
we  must  compare  it  with  the  probable  error;  then,  if  the  former 
be  Qo  more  than  about  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  the  whole 
experiment  may  indeed  have  produced  a  substantial  negative 
result,  but  cannot  possibly  warrant  any  positive  conclusion 
other  than  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  extending  the  investi- 
gation until  it  acquires  more  evidential  value;  but  if.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  observed  correlation  be  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  the  probable  error,  wc  may  then  consider  a  prima  facie 
case  of  correspondence  to  have  been  established  and  we  may 
legitimately  go  on  to  the  corrective  processes  so  as  to  bring  our 
raw  figure  to  its  most  probable  real  amount.  Accordingly,  th^ 
second  step  will  be  to  form  au  estimate  of  llie  errors  iu  observ- 
ing the  two  series  compared;  for  this  purpose  we  must  have 
obtained  two  or  more  independent  sets  of  measurements  for 
each  series,  or  at  least  must  be  acquainted  with  the  relaiious 
found  between  other  such  sets  under  sufficiently  similar  circum- 
stances; the  influence  of  these  errors  can  then  be  eliminated  by 
the  formulae  given  on  page  253,  aud  at  the  same  time  an  opiuioD 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  preseuce  or  not  of  the  grave  fallacies 
discussed  ou  pages  255  ff.  The  third  proceeding  is  to  look 
for  any  factors  irrelevantly  admitted  (or,  more  rarely,  ex- 
cluded); any  suspicions  must  be  carefully  verified  in  succes- 
Mon,  and,  if  necessary,  employment  must  be  made  of  the 
eliminating  eriuntions  given  on  page  256.  Finally,  we  have  to 
critically  review  the  whole  argument,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  snch  disturbing  factors  as  have  not  been  disposed  of 
very  satisfactorily;  in  this  way  we  come  to  a  final  estimate,  not 
only  as  to  the  most  probable  amount  of  real  correspoudence, 
but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  confideno:  to  which  our  evidence  is 
entitled;  for  these  two  things  are  by  no  means  always  parallel, 
a  high  apparent  corrclatiou  often  having  but  small  evidential 
value  and  vice  vena. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  couceming  the  eventual  mean- 
inz  attachable  to  the  result  which  we  hope  to  obtain.  To  put 
it  briefly,  the  usual  direction  of  inquiry  is  in  the  present  work 
reversed.  The  customary  procedure  consists  in  determining 
some  matter  of  research  subjectively,  say,  "Perception," 
*' Attention."  "Imagination,"  "Fatigue,"  etc.,  and  then 
ascertaining  its  relation  to  other  similarly  pre-determitied  psy- 
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choses  or  ueuroses.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  although  every 
effort  has  bceu  made  to  render  the  mental  phi:nomcna  as  une- 
quivocal and  significant  as  possible,  yet  in  the  beginning  not 
the  least  note  is  taken  of  any  psychological  import  beyond  such 
as  is  barely  necessary  to  define  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
most  positive  and  objective  manner;  while  the  structure  of 
language  necessitates  the  continued  use  of  such  terms  as  Dis- 
crimination, Faculty,  Intelligence,  etc.,  these  words  must  be 
understood  as  implying  nothing  more  than  a  bare  unequivocal 
indication  of  the  factual  conditions  of  experiment.  For  the 
moment  we  are  only  inquiring  how  closely  the  values  gained  in 
the  several  different  series  coincide  with  one  another,  and  all 
our  corrections  are  intended  to  introduce  greater  accuracy,  not 
fuller  connotation;  the  subjective  problems  are  wholly  reser\'ed 
for  later  investigation.  It  is  no  new  thing  thus  elaborately  to 
deal  with  aud  precisely  measure  things  whose  real  nature  is 
concealed  from  view;  of  this  nature,  for  iustauce,  is  obviously 
the  study  of  electricity,  of  biology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical 
science  whatever. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  extent  of  counection  between  two 
series  of  things  implied  by  this  sole  fact  of  their  presenting  a 
numerical  correlation  with  one  another;  such  a  correspondence, 
when  beyond  the  range  of  mere  chance  coiucidence,  may  be 
forthwith  assumed  to  indicate  and  measure  someihing  common 
t0  both  series  in  question.  Such  a  community  may  often  con- 
sist of  a  definite  so-called  "substance;"  A's  changes  of  wealth 
will  show  some  correlation  with  those  of  B.  if  both  possess 
some  shares  in  the  same  stock.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
community  may  derive  from  a  more  complicated  interaction  oi 
forces;  thus,  the  weather  is  supposed  to  correlate  with  the 
state  of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  But  this  distinction  is  super- 
ficial even  in  physical  matters;  thingness  may  well  be  an  indis- 
pensable crutch  for  popular  thought,  aud  indeed  in  metaphysics 
becomes  a  serious  enough  topic,  but  it  has  no  place  in  strict 
natural  science  and  still  less  in  psychology,  where  fast  limit  has 
never  been  securely  traceable  between  things,  qualities,  and 
conditions. 

But  the  same  simple  mathematical  formulae  which  have 
brought  us  so  far  will  take  us  yet  farther.  As  from  several 
sets  of  inaccurate  measurements  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  accurate  correlation  of  the  two  real  series,  so 
now  in  a  similar  manner  from  any  number  of  real  series  we  can 
proceed  on  to  dealing  exclusively  and  precisely  with  any  ele- 
ment that  may  be  found  common  to  these  series;  from  ascer- 
taining the  inter-correlations  of,  say,  auditory  discrimination, 
visual  discrimination,  the  capacity  for  learning  Greek,  and 
that  for  playing  the  piano,  we  can  arrive  at  estimating  the 
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correspondence  of  whatever  may  be  common  to  the  Erst  pair  of 
faculties  with  whatever  may  be  common  to  the  second  pair. 
By  combiuiug  such  correlations  of  higher  order,  it  is  feasible 
to  execute  any  required  amount  of  elimination  and  selection, 
so  that  eventually  a  dissociation  and  exactness  may  be  intro- 
duced into  psychology  such  as  can  only  be  compared  with 
quantitative  chemical  analysis;  even  in  the  present  work,  it  is 
hoped  to  obtain  results  of  sufficient  fineness  to  be  independent 
of  local  conditions  of  experiment,  and  therefore  to  be  precisely 
verifiable  by  any  other  workers.  All  the  time,  the  relations 
discovered  by  ns  will  wholly  retain  their  impartial  objective 
character;  however  accurately  we  may  learn  the  distribution 
of  community,  it  will  remain  as  a  later  and  very  diSerent  task 
to  detect  and  analyze  its  psychical  nature.  But  we  shall  find 
that  the  successive  positive  ascertaiumeut  of  objective  relations 
continually  reduces  and  simplifies  the  thinkable  explanatory 
hypotheses,  so  that  practically  oar  method  of  investigation  is 
bringing  us  towards  the  introspective  psychological  solution 
also — and  perhaps  in  the  end  by  the  shortest  route. 

2.     Correipondtn^  between  the  Discrimination  and  the 
Intelligenees . 

(o)  Bxperimattal  Series  I.  We  will  begin  by  dealiug 
with  the  subject  broadly  and  considering  the  general  average 
correlation  between  the  various  forms  of  Discrimination  and 
those  of  Intelligence.  To  establish  our  prima  Jade  case,  we 
note  that  Discrimination  has  been  tested  in  three  senses  and 
that  Intelligence  has  been  graded  by  three  different  persons; 
thus  we  have  nine  correlations  which,  if  no  correspondence 
exist,  should  all  be  small  (about  half  of  them  under  0.09)  ajid 
approximately  as  many  should  be  inverse  as  direct.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  we  find  that  every  single  one  is  direct, 
that  the  smallest  amounts  to  0.25,  and  that  the  average  comes 
to  0.38  with  a  probable  error  of  atx>ut  only  0.02.  Now,  a  cor- 
relation thus  more  than  nineteen  times  the  size  of  its  probable 
error  would  not  occur  by  mere  accident  in  millions  of  trials,  so 
that  chance,  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  apparent  correlations,  may 
at  OMce  be  put  completely  out  of  court.  Our  result  has  thus 
made  good  its  right  to  further  elaboration. 

But  when  we  consequently  proceed  todisconnt  the  errors  ot 
measurement,  it  unfortunately  becomes  clear  that  our  data  are 
&r  from  being  adequate  for  the  purpose;  we  have,  indeed,  a 
duplicate  set  of  observations  for  Common  Sense,  but  none  for 
Schcx}l  Cleverness  nor  for  any  of  the  Sensory  Discriminations. 
The  excuse  for  the  deficiency  lies  to  some  degree  in  practical 
difficulties,  but  still  more  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periments I  was  only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
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snch  duplication.  In  default,  then,  of  better  information,  the 
other  errors  will  provisionally  be  taken  as  beiu^  about  the 
same  size  as  those  for  Common  Sense  (later  on  we  shall  have 
opportunity  of  partially  checking  this  assumption);  on  this 
basis,  an  elimination  of  the  observational  errors  by  our  first  or 
theoretical  formula  brings  the  required  correlation  to  0.60.* 
This  result  can  now  be  compared  with  that  given  by  the 
second  formula;  for  this  purpose  we  utilize  the  fact  that  Com- 
mon Sense  and  School  Cleverness  prove  to  be  not  very  different 
criteria,  so  that  all  three  lists  may  be  used  as  measurements  of 
practically  the  same  intellectnal  facnlty;  if  we  accordingly 
amalgamate  these  three  lists  into  one,  the  latter  shows  an 
average  conclation  with  the  Discriminations  amounting  to  0.44 
and  our  required  correluliou  comes  to  0.54,'  or  somewhat 
smaller  than  by  the  other  way.  Such  a  decrease  by  the  em- 
pirical as  compared  with  the  theoretical  formula  could  be  pro- 
duced by  twocauses:  either  the  estimation  of  School  Cleverness 
might  have  been  more  accurate  than  those  for  Common  Seuse, 
or  else  there  could  have  occurred  the  fallacy  a  priori  feared  by 
us,  namely  that  the  three  critic's  had  been  warped  by  the  same 
prejudices  and  therefore  not  able  to  judge  with  sufficient  inde- 
pendence of  one  another.  As,  however,  the  total  divergence 
only  amounts  to  0.06,  we  can  conclude  that  neither  of  the 
above  disturbances  can  have  existed  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
and  we  might  well  ascribe  even  the  small  apparent  difference 
to  mere  chance  variation;  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  will 
adopt  the  lower  value,  o  54. 

We  next  pass  to  the  inquiry  into  irrelevant  factors  and  will 
commence  with  the  conspicuous  one  of  Sex,  This  to  all  ap- 
pearance manifests  a  connection  with  both  Discrimination  and 
Intelligence,  and  therefore  might  conceivably  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  two  latter  being  congruous  with  one  another.  But  closer 
inspection  alters  the  aspect  of  affairs;  for  while  Sex  and  Dis- 
crimination only  show  a  correlation  with,  one  another  to  the 


0.38 


=  0.60 


V^).  64X0.6 

iThe  two  forms  of  tDteUif;cDce  coincide  to  the  extent  of  0.84,  so  that 

the  eqUBtioD  becomes  approximately       /— ; — -— ,  , 

i-*-  ^     ^2+o84aXo.44_o.38  _    ^^^ 

V'a+o.a4'- 1 
Even  if  we  neglect  the  slight  discrepaocy  t>etwecn   the  two  sorts  of 
intelligence,  the  reaolt  will  not  be  very  tlj^reut,  for 

5—5 — a^~-iy?  ^  0.53.     Note  th«t  ft»  we  have  here  an  atn&lgatnn- 

tion  for  only  ong  of  the  two  compared  scries,  we  mast  take  the  sqoare 
instead  of  the  fourth  root  of  the  number  of  amalgamated  lists. 
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extent  of  0.26  (after  correction  for  errors),  they  respectively 
correlate  with  lutelligeuce  to  the  amounts  of  0.59  and  0.54;  so 
that  the  true  correlation  between  Sex  and  DiscriminatioD  comes 
to  -0.07,'  that  is  to  say  it  entirely  disappears.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  correspondences  of  Discrimination  and  Intelli- 
gence with  Sex  are  in  no  degree  the  causes  but  merely  effects 
of  their  correspondence  with  one  another  and  that  the  fiuciuating 
e^erefues  of  Sensory  Diurimination  observable  in  connection  with 
Sex  at  the  various  stages  of  growth  are  chie^y  and  perhaps  alto- 
gether a  mere  consequence  of  similarly  fluctuating  differences  in 
their  Intelligence.  This  hypothesis  tallies  well  with  other  indi- 
cations; in  the  experiments  of  Oilbert,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
most  characteristic  discrepancies  between  boys  and  girls  at  the 
various  ages,  the  two  senses  tested  (visual  and  muscular)  pre- 
sent au  almost  identical  progress,  as  if  both  were  depending  on 
some  common  influence.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  more 
directly  derived  from  the  fact  that  either  the  boys  or  the  girls, 
taken  separately,  present  correlational  values  very  similar  to  the 
above;  but  such  a  subdivision  so  reduces  the  number  of  con- 
joined cases  that  the  probable  error  becomes  too  formidable  for 
the  attainment  of  sulTictently  regular  results  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  both  ptrmissible  and  advantageous  to  throw  the 
boys  and  girls  together  into  the  one  collective  experiment. 

The  next  obvious  irrelevant  factor  is  that  of  Age,  which  ap- 
parently exhibits  correlations  with  Discrimination  and  Intelli- 
gence of  0.37  and  0.42  respectively.  Bui  as  regards  the  former, 
first,  the  true  value  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  before  descends 
down  to  only  0.18,'  thereby  not  indeed  this  time  disappearing 
but  still  coming  almost  within  reach  of  some  bias  in  the  opera- 
tion of  grading;  possibly,  then,  the  connection  of  Age  with 
Discrimiuation  is  at  least  in  Ibc  main,  like  that  of  Sex,  no  more 
than  an  effect  of  their  common  correspondence  with  Intelli- 
gence; this  would  accord  with  the  strange  pheuomeuon  noted 
above,  that  Intelligence  appears  temporarily  to  diminish  about 
the  eleventh  year,  for  precisely  the  same  occurs  to  their  powers 
of  Sensory  Discrimination  (a  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Gilbert 
and  noticeable  in  the  present  experiments  also).  To  turn  to 
the  other  above  indicated  correspondence,  that  between  Age 
and  Intelligence,  all  tho.se  who  furnished  me  with  their  per- 
aonal  estimation  of  the  children's  comparative  intellect  had 
been  particularly  requested  to  do  so  entirely  regardless  of  Age, 
and  they  had  anticipated  no  difficulty  on  this  head  declaring 
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that  their  opinions  were  naturally  formed  quite  indepeudently 
of  any  such  consideration.  But  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
being  very  strict  in  this  respect,  and  when  we  actually  examine 
the  figures,  the  observed  deviations  are  often  far  greater  than 
can  be  attributed  to  mere  chance;  from  seven  to  ten  years  it  is 
the  little  ones  who  are  favored  and  to  the  large  extent  of  0.65, 
which  is,  however,  in  this  case  only  three  limes  the  abnormally 
big  probable  error; '  but  from  ten  to  fourteen  the  above  corre- 
lation of  0.42  is  found  in  the  opposite  direction  and  upon  being 
corrected  only  descends  to  0.38,*  which  is  more  thau  sevcD 
times  its  prot^ble  error  and  therefore  would  not  occur  by  mere 
coincidence  in  many  thousand  times.  Thus  we  are  impelled  to 
believe,  either  that  judgment  of  Intelligence  is  to  a  great  tbougli 
unconscious  extent  biased  by  consideration  of  Age,  or  else  that 
there  is  a  stage  of  development  somewhere  near  the  eleventh 
year  where  Intelligence  temporarily  declines;  in  connection 
herewith  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  from  about  eleven  to 
twelve  years  there  appears  to  ensue  a  suspension  in  the  growth 
of  children's  heads.  Returning  finally  to  our  main  topics  with 
these  two  values,  0.18  and  0.38.  the  corrected  correlation  be- 
tween Discrimination  and  Intelligence  now  comes  to  the  slightly 
reduced  amount  of  0.52.' 

Passing  to  the  next  irrelevant  factor.  Practice,  this  influence 
has  in  the  third  chapter  shown  Itself  to  be  only  moderate  as  re- 
gards distinguishing  Light,  and  still  smaller  as  concerns  Weight; 
moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  children  dif- 
fered appreciably  from  one  another  in  their  amount  of  previous 
practice  with  these  two  kinds  of  activity.  But  in  the  matter  of 
Sound  all  this  is  reversed,  for  even  the  most  homogeneous 
school  pre.sents  a  wide  diver.<^ity  of  musical  education,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  such  circumstance  is  of  enormous  influ- 
ence. Taking  the  quantitative  estimates  given  on  page  231,  in 
conjunction  with  the  average  and  its  mean  deviation  in  Table  I, 
the  correspondence  of  Discrimination  and  Practice  can  be  reck- 
oned out  to  probably  amount  iu  such  a  school  to  something  like 
0.70.      This  very  large  factor  must  therefore  be  eliminated  be- 


^  This  resnlt  depenrls  upon  only  one  short  set  of  obserrntioas:  alto 
DO  detailed  rank  hnrl  be«ii  (urnisbed,  hut  uierely  that  favorite  but  par- 
ticularly bad  classification  into  "  brtftht,"  "average,"  and  "dnll." 

'  0.43—0.54X0.18 

V(i-oS4')Ci-o.i8«)  ~  °'^ 
ThU  mctbod  of  correcting  three  inter-correlated  terma  in  saccesslon 
bcginoing  with  the  smallest  of  them,  though  (ar  from  being  theoreti- 
cally exact,  Devertheless  appears  sufTicieully  applicable  to  the  large 
majorii;  of  actoal  cases  including  the  present  one. 
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fore  we  can  hope  to  obtain  an  approximately  true  result.  As 
it  only  affects  Auditory  Discrimination,  the  total  average  will 
thereby  be  finally  increased  to  about  0.58. 

So  far,  we  have  broadly  taken  the  general  average  correlation 
between  all  the  kinds  of  Dtscrimitiation  and  those  of  Intelligence. 
Let  us  next  briefly  consider  the  individual  relations  bctweeo 
the  several  specific  sensory  and  intellective  faculties.  Common 
Sense  and  School  Cleverness  present  practically  the  same 
amouuts,  their  raw  correlations  being  0.39  and  0.36  respec- 
tively, s<.i  that  there  appears  no  object  in  treating  these  sepa- 
rately. The  various  sensory  departments  show  apparently 
much  larger  discrepancies:  for  Weight,  which  has  a  raw  corre- 
lation of  o.  34,  aftercorrection  we  eventually  get  0.43;  for  Light, 
with  a  raw  correlation  of  044,  we  come  to  0.58;  and  for  Sound, 
with  a  riw  correlation  of  0.37.  we  arrive  at  no  less  than  0.71. 
To  this  disparity,  however,  no  great  evidential  value  can  be  at- 
tached, nntil  more  positive  estimates  have  been  obtained  as  to 
the  errors  of  measurement;  the  above  rank  might  really  only 
mean  thai  the  accuracy  of  expL-rimc-nlation  had  bet-n  least  in 
the  thresholds  fur  Weight  and  Kr^^^test  in  those  for  Pitch. 

Lastly  comes  the  proceiis  of  reviewing  the  whole  argument. 
Clearly  enough,  it  has  in  many  respects  been  of  a  rough  char- 
acter. The  arbitrarily  assunied  observational  errors  for  School 
Cleverness  and  for  Discrimination  were  but  inadequately  checked 
in  the  former  case  and  not  at  all  in  the  latter;  while  the  irrele- 
vant influence  of  previous  practice  on  Auditory  Discrimination 
was  bailed  upon  solid  but  too  general  data.  Also,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  other  unsuspected  irrelevant  factors 
may  exist  in  harmful  magnitude;  on  this  head,  however,  the 
precautions  taken  appear  fairly  adequate;  chapter  III  only 
show?  the  results  of  the  preliminary  investigation  as  regards 
those  factors  which  finally  proved  most  formidable,  but  a  great 
number  of  others  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  their  in- 
fluence has  been  found  to  be  inappreciable  for  onr  present  pur- 
pose. Among  all  these  sources  of  inaccuracy,  it  will  be 
manifest  how  insignificant  is  here  the  r61e  of  the  probable  error 
of  the  raw  main  correlation  (0.02J;  thus,  though  the  reagents 
were  only  twenty-four  in  all.  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  lu  augment  their  number  at  the  expense  of  correctness 
in  other  respects;  for  the  present,  increased  preci^on  must  be 
chiefly  sought  by  other  means.  To  sum  up,  the  must  likely 
value  for  the  average  correlation  between  the  Discriminations 
and  the  Intelligences  comes  to  about  0.58,  but  this  final  con- 
clusion must  be  considered  as  having  a  large  total  probable 
error,  say.  o.io. 

(b)  Experimtntal  Series  II-  On  first  inspection,  the  results 
here  would  seem  diametrically  opposed  to  our  last  ones,  the 
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correlation  turning  out  to  be  on  the  minus  side,  so  that  Dis- 
crimination would  appear  correlated  to  the  extent  of  0.39^  not 
with  Intelligence  but  with  Stupidity. 

But  we  again  notice  that  both  Intelligence  and  Discrimination 
are  irrelevantly  correlated  with  Age.  and  to  the  large  amounts 
of  0.69  and  0.81  respectively."  On  applying  the  corrective  for- 
mula, the  true  correlation  turns  round  to  -f-o-4i.'  whereby  the 
paradox  is  readily  resolved  into  a  result  under  the  circumstances 
perfectly  normal;  we  should  expect  the  amount  to  be  smaller 
than  in  the  former  experimental  series,  because  the  obser\'a- 
tional  errors  must  have  been  greater  and  have  required  larger 
compensation  than  before,  whereas  we  have  given  the  same. 

Thus  it  is  once  more  evident  that  the  influence  of  irrelevant 
factors,  though  sometimes  of  moderate  magnitude  (as  in  the 
preceding  series)  may  at  other  times  a.ssume  such  dimensions 
as  to  wholly  reverse  the  conclusion.  Nor  would  such  an  effect 
be  in  the  least  diminished  by  iacreasing  the  number  of  reagents 
experimented  upon. 

Except  for  this  lesson  concerning  the  danger  of  irrelevant 
factors,  there  is  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from  the  present 
series;  for  white  the  observed  correlation  is  only — 0.25,  the 
probable  error  comes  to  no  less  than  0.18;  in  other  words, 
such  B  correlation  would  turn  up  about  every  third  time,  either 
when  no  conespondeuce  existed  at  all,  or  when  there  really 
was  one  twice  as  large.  Hence  we  see  that  though  a  short 
series  of  cases  may  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  r61e  of 
the  probable  error  becomes  insignificant,  yet  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so;  when  the  data  are  gained  in  the  customary  unscienti6c 
manner,  the  results  of  these  brief  experiments  are  worthless  for 
persons  versed  in  correlational  methodicsand  delusive  for  thase 
who  are  not  so. 

(f)  Experimental  Series  Til.  Here  the  probable  error  has 
been  reduced  to  more  reasonable  dimensions  (0.06  for  the 
average  of  two  correlations);  also  the  disturbances  from  Sex 
and  Age  have  been  eliminated.  But  on  the  other  hand  (as  we 
have  seen  on  page  248) ,  the  sensory  tests  were  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  attenuation  by  errors  must  be  estimated  of  enormous 
magnitude.  Quite  accordingly,  the  observed  correlations  of 
Intelligence  with  Visual  and  Tactual  Discrimination  are  no 
more  than  0.13  and  0.12  respectively.  Upon  this  diminutive 
basis  we  cannot  attempt  to  pile  the  verj-  large  and  vague  cor- 
rections that  would  be  necessary. 

Thus  we  see  that  an  toadequate  way  of  testing  the  reagents, 


>The  raw  correlntioo  is  -0.35. 

'The  rmw  corrcUtions  are  0.55  and  —  0.65  rcapectiTcly. 

*  —  0.39  — o-^X  (—0-81)  _ 

V'Ci  —  o.69»)  (I  —  o.8i<r^  ~   +0.41. 
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whether  due  to  circumstances,  want  of  skill,  or  undue  hurry, 
will  so  increase  the  attenuation  by  errors  that  the  raw  obser- 
vable  correlation  is  brought  down  to  a  vanishing  minuteness. 
This  effect,  so  far  from  being  remedied  by  increasing  the 
range  of  the  experiments  and  the  number  of  coses,  will  almost 
inevitably  be  augmented  thereby. 

The  principal  intormation  to  be  gleaned  from  this  series  is 
that  the  correspondence  between  Discrimination  and  Intelli- 
gence cannot  welt  be  appreciably  due  to  Zeal,  for  the  latter 
faculty  had  upon  this  occasion  become  the  paramount  differen- 
tiating influence. 

(_£/)  Experimental  Series  IV.  On  this  occasion  circumstances 
were  as  favorable  to  accuracy  of  experimentation  (see  page  249) 
as  in  the  last  two  cases  they  had  been  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  Discrimination  correlates  with  Talent  in  the 
four  branches  of  study.  Classics,  French,  English,  and  Mathe- 
matics, by  an  average  of  0.51  with  a  probable  error  of  only 
0.03.  This  proportion  of  over  17  to  i  is  amply  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  proceeding  to  determine  the  real  correspondence 
with  considerable  precision. 

We  will  again  lake  first  the  errors  of  measurement.  As  re- 
gards Intelligence,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
required  data;  for  the  gradings  were  based  upon  the  regular 
school  examinations,  so  that  if  several  of  these  be  taken  simul- 
taneously into  consideration,  each  will  constitute  a  sufficiently 
independent  set  of  measurements.  The  errors  prove  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  first  experimental  .series;  one  exami- 
nation paper  correlates  with  another  in  the  same  branch  of 
study  by  an  average  of  0.86;  and  one  total  examination  corre- 
lates with  another  total  examination  by  an  average  of  0.95;  so 
that  whereas  before  we  had  to  make  a  compensation  of  24%, 
we  now  only  require  tbose  of  7%  and  2%.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  examination  papers  form  a  test  that  is  far  more 
constant  and  free  from  accidental  errors  of  judgment  than  are 
teachers'  subjective  impression  as  to  the  "brightness"  of  their 
wards;  but  still  this  only  refers  to  the  reliability  of  the  testing 
process  and  does  not  prejudice  the  question  to  be  subsequently 
discussed  as  to  whether  the  kinds  of  intelligence  tested  are 
different  and  of  unequal  value.  As  concerns  the  grading  of 
Discrimination,  unfortunately  the  same  impediment  again  frus- 
trated the  attainment  of  several  independent  sets  of  observa- 
tions, so  that  we  once  more  have  no  precise  measure  of  com- 
pensation; we  shall  therefore  have  to  make  the  same  free 
estimate  as  before.  Correcting,  then,  for  both  Intelligence  and 
Discrimination,  we  get  a  true  value  of  0.69.' 
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Proceeding  next  to  irrelevant  factors,  these  appear  to  have 
been  reduced  in  the  present  series  to  such  a  minimum  that 
there  is  no  more  any  necessity  for  theoretical  corrections.  The 
matter  of  Sex  does  nt>t  again  come  into  the  question,  since  this 
school  is  only  of  boys.  Nor  is  Age  this  lirae  a  di.sturbaut, 
for  its  correlation  with  Discrimination  works  out  to  the  insen- 
sible amount  of  -0.07.  The  latter  circumstance  completely 
disposes  of  another  possible  objection,  for  it  might  be  urged 
against  Experimental  Scries  I  that  Age  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  stage  of  Growth,  some  cliildreii  being  more  precocious 
than  others,  so  that  our  correction  to  eliminate  the  former 
factor  does  not  necessarily  suffice  to  nullify  variety  in  the  latter 
one;  hence,  it  might  be  argued,  the  whole  correspondence 
between  Intelligence  and  Discrimination  could  conceivably  be 
due  merely  to  the  brighter  children  being  also  more  for\s'ard 
with  their  senses.  But  though  it  mnsl  certainly  be  admitted 
that  Age  and  Growth  do  not  always  keep  level  with  one  another, 
yet  they  at  any  rate  correspond  to  the  extent  that  when  the 
former  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  at  all  the  latter  also 
must  have  become  entirely  inoperative;  and  as  throughout  the 
school  the  older  boys  do  not  in  the  least  surpass  the  younger 
ones  in  Discrimination  of  Pitch,  we  may  safely  say  that  their 
faculty  in  this  respect  no  longer  depends  to  the  smallest  degree 
either  on  their  Age  or  even  on  the  stage  of  their  Growth. 

Still  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  would  have  occurred 
had  the  school  lists  not  been  artificially  modified,  but  allowed 
to  retain  the  factor  of  Age.  In  such  case,  the  correlation 
comes  to  only  0.45. '  Thus  by  eliminating  Age  we  had  increased 
the  correlation  from  0.45  to  0.69:  but  to  obtain  such  a  rise  it 
can  easily  be  calculated  that  we  must  remove  an  irrelevant 
factor  amounting  to  about  0.76;'  now,  in  the  unmodified  lists 
the  actual  correspondence  of  Age  with  Class  Order  turns  out  to 
be  precisely  this  amount.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
ftuenuof  Ag€  was  zi'kol/y  tr>elevan{:  not  actual  Proficiency  but 
Native  Capacity  is  the  factor  directly  correlated  with  Discrimi- 
nation; our  apparently  somewhat  theoretical  modification  of  the 
original  school  order  was  no  empty  abstraction  but  had  after 
all  a  solid  enough  basis  in  present  fact;  if  with  regard  to  the 
educational  curriculum  it  merely  represented  future  passibilities. 
yet  in  other  directiuns  it  showed  itself  to  correspond  with 
already  efficient  powers. 

It  is  now  also  evident  that  the  whole  proces.*t  of  modifying 
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the  school  lists  could  have  been  avoided;  we  could  have  left 
IbetD  in  their  raw  state  and  simply  have  eliminated  the  irrele- 
vant factor  of  Age  by  our  usual  formula;  in  this  way,  indeed, 
the  theoretical  precision  would  have  been  far  greater,  for  our 
artificial  treatment  of  the  lists  is  only  even  approximately  cor- 
rect when  Age  is  a  paramount  influence  in  deciding  school 
place,  and  if  applied,  say,  to  university  students,  would  produce 
an  improper  decrease  (never  increase)  in  the  observed  correla- 
tions; but  practically  the  advantage  is  generally  the  other  way. 
as  in  the  present  case,  for  the  above  theoretical  incorrectness  is 
more  than  compensated  by  a  reduction  gained  in  the  probable 
error,  owing  to  our  being  able  to  actually  observe  more  of  the 
correlation  and  thus  leaving  less  to  obtain  by  calculation. 

As  regards  possible  irrelevant  correspondence  with  Practice, 
the  present  experimental  series  is  again  favorably  situated;  for 
though  this  factor  has  its  usual  large  influence  upon  Discrimi- 
nation of  Pitch,  there  are  in  this  case  some  positive  data  where- 
with to  measure  it.  Out  of  the  thirty-three  children  it  was 
ascertained  that  twenty-two  were  taking  lessons  in  music,  and 
these  not  unnaturally  showed  a  much  finer  Hensitivity  {a 
median  of  2.3  v.  d.  as  against  one  of  5  v.  d. ).  We  can  there- 
fore reject  the  eleven  nut  learning  music,  thus  confining  the 
experiment  to  reagents  on  nearly  the  same  level  as  concerns 
Practice;  upon  doing  so,  the  correlation  makes  a  further  rise 
to  0,7a.'  Or  else  we  can  work  out  the  correlation  of  Discrimi- 
nation with  Music  Lessons,  and  then  remove  this  irrelevant 
factor  by  means  of  our  formula;  thereby  we  arrive  at  a  similar 
value. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  this  fourth  series.  With  respect  to  the 
correlalionsof  Discrimination  with  the  School  Studies  separafriy 
we  have  arrived  at  an  average  of  0.78,  of  which  figure  0.57 
has  been  actually  observed;  to  this  aggregate  0.89  is  contrib- 
ted  by  Classics,  0.88  by  French.  0.73  by  English,  and  0.61  by 
Mathematics;  here  the  order  may  be  considered  as  well  enough 
evidenced,  the  ambiguity  present  in  the  first  series  having  dis- 
appeared, since  the  observational  errors  have  been  calculated 
separately  for  each  study.  The  correlation  of  Discrimination 
with  the  To/ai  School  Ability  can  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease;  the  average  raw  correlation  is  0.68,  while  the  successive 
Total  School  Orders  cj)rrelate  with  one  another  by  0.95,  so  that 
the  corrected  required  correlation  becomes  0.87.' 

In  this  series  we  have  had  the  good  f.irtune,  not  only  to  ob- 
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tain  reliable  estimates  of  almost  all  the  perturbing  influences, 
but  eveu  to  eliminate  them  in  practice  so  that  an  average  of  no 
less  than  o.6S  can  be  actually  observed.  la  the  further  cal- 
culation the  only  value  that  cannot  be  approximately  relied 
upon  is  that  of  the  errors  in  measuring  Discrimination,  and 
even  this  cannot  well  be  very  much  smaller  than  the  amouot 
here  adopted  and,  as  is  subsequently  proved,  cannot  possibly 
be  much  larger.  The  existence  of  other  sources  of  fallacy  yet 
lurking,  either  to  reduce  or  to  still  further  augment  the  total 
cannot  of  course  ever  be  categorically  disproved ;  but  at  any 
rate  a  careful  search  has  been  made  and  has  so  far  failed  to 
reveal  them.  The  whole  system  of  results  exhibits  such  regular 
unconstrained  compliance  with  the  definite  laws  governing  cor- 
relations (and  also  present  such  other  remarkable  uniformities  to 
be  discussed  later  on)  that  they  appear  to  offer  every  guarantee 
of  being  perfectly  normal. 

The  correlational  value  is,  however,  considerably  larger  than 
that  found  for  the  same  sense  in  Experimental  Series  I.  The 
readiest  explanation  of  this  discrepaucy  would  appear  to  lie  in 
a  fact  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  namely  that 
when  the  reagents  are  very  unpractised  in  any  form  of  sensory 
Discrimination,  the  latter  correlates  with  their  Intelligence  by 
a  much  smaller  amouut. 

((f)  Conclusions.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  results  of  all  four 
experimental  series  appear  sufficiently  concordant  with  one 
another.  Whenever  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fairly 
pure  correlation  between  Sensory  Discrimination  and  Life  In- 
telligence, we  have  fnnnd  it  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
value.  In  the  case  of  Pitch,  it  came  to  as  high  an  0.87.  Very 
possibly  other  discriminative  functions  would  show  similar 
results,  while  some  would  prove  much  more  specific  (and 
usually  dependent  on  factors  peripheral  to  the  nervous  system). 

3.      Correspondence  between  General  Discrimination  and 
General  Intelligence. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  only  discussed  the  correspondence  of 
the  various  Intelligences  with  the  various  sensory  activities, 
Hearing,  Sight,  Touch,  etc.  Such  isolated  facts  are  interesting 
enough,  but  quite  otherwise  important  is  the  relation  of  any 
common  and  essential  element  in  the  Inteiligences  to  any  common 
and  essential  element  in  tkf  Sensory  Functions.  For  brevity,  we 
will  term  these  common  elements  "General  Intelligence"  and 
"General  Discrimination."  but  always  with  the  reservationa 
made  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

Curiously,  this  more  general  correspondence  can  in  the 
present  case  be  settled  with  much  greater  precision  than  was 
possible  for  the  specific  relations.     This  is  due  to  our  now 
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having  adequate  data  wherewith  to  measure  the  errors  of  ob- 
servation, seeing  that  all  the  experimentally  obtained  gradings 
of  specific  Discrimination  constitute  so  many  one-sided  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  grade  the  General  Discrimination;  the 
amount  of  observational  error  will  be  quantitatively  revealed 
in  the  correlations  between  one  gradiug  and  another. 

(a)  The  Village  School.  Here  our  calculation  Is  as  follows. 
The  average  of  the  nine  correlations  between  the  Intelligences 
and  the  Discriminations  comes,  as  we  have  se^n,  to  0.38;'  the 
two  kinds  of  intellective  gradings  correlate  with  one  auother 
by  an  average  of  0.55;  and  the  three  gradings  in  Discrimina- 
tion do  so  by  0.25.*"^  Therefore  by  the  theoretical  formula  the 
true  correlation  between  General  Intelligence  and  General 
Discrimination  comes  to 

0.38 
.-  -_  _=^  =    1. 01. 
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Checking  this  by  the  second  or  empirical  method,  we  find  that 
on  taking  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  intellecHve  gradings 
with  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  gradings  in  Discrimination, 
the  corrt'Iatiou  rises  to  0.66.  Therefore  the  true  correlation 
between  General  Intelligence  and  General  Discrimination  comes 
in  this  way  to 

v'3  X  0.66  —  0.38  _ 

— vr:n 

This  again  may  be  further  checked  by  taking  our  amalgama- 
tion two  instead  of  three  lists  at  a  time;  in  this  way  we  get 
nine  different  correlations  which  present  an  average  of  0.55.  so 
that  our  required  result  now  becomes  0.96.'  Therefore  an 
average  again  gives  us  as  nearly  as  passible  t.oo. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  result  that  the  comm(m  and 
essential  element  in  the  Intelltjiences  wholly  coincides  ivtth  the 
common  and  essential  eUnunt  in  the  Sensory  Functions. 

{b)  The  High  Class  School.  Here,  also,  the  children  were 
tested  in  the  three  senses,  but  unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  results  for  Light  and  Weight  are  not  seriously  usable,*  so 
that  we  no  longer  have  sufficieut  material  for  constructing  a 
"General"  Discrimination. 


=  1.04 


^These  correlations  are  here  taken  as  actual  measuremeots,  and 
therefore  are  obviouslv  reqaired  raw,  not  corrected;  the  correction 
then  issues  from  their  jodit  product  according  to  the  formula. 

^  This  value  is  preciiely  the  »ame  as  that  fonnd  for  adults:  McTabl*  V. 

•  vTx  0.55  -  0.38 

_ -^ — =  0.96 

*Ab  (mr  as  they  go,  they  indicate  results  entirely  similar  to  thoae 
above. 
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This  default,  however,  has  been  made  good  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  happy  substitute.  Our  main  correlations  have 
dealt  with  reagents  all  undergoing  musical  instruction,  and  I 
have  kindly  been  furnished  with  a  complete  order  of  their  rela- 
tive abilities  in  this  department.  Musical  talent  has  always 
been  recognized  as  being  not  so  much  an  intellective  as  a  sen- 
sory function;  whole  nations  appear  almost  devoid  of  it,  with- 
out therefore  showing  themselves  any  less  iuteltigent;  lunatic 
asylums,  on  the  contrary,  often  contain  a  surprising  share  of 
the  faculty.  We  will,  then,  take  this  as  our  second  sensory 
function,  will  note  whether  it  presents  any  community  with 
Biscriminatiou  of  Pitch,  and  if  so  will  compare  this  common 
element  with  that  obtaining  between  the  intellective  functions. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  may  be  noted  that  hitherto  very 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  stoutly  maintained;  the  great 
majority  of  writers  have  held  Musical  Talent  and  Pitch  Dis- 
crimination to  be  very  intimately  connected  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  directly  term  the  discriminative  power  "musical  sensitive- 
ness;" while  a  few,  but  including  perhaps  the  ablest  judges, 
flatly  deny  any  such  corresp^jndence  whatever.  The  actual 
facts  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  lie  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
former  tenet,  seeing  that  the  correlation  works  out  to  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  0.40  (or  about  0-63.  when  corrected  for 
errors).  Next,  these  two  auditory  functions  correlate  with 
the  Intelligences  by  0.57  and  0.55  respectively,  and  the  latter 
correlate  with  one  another  to  the  amount  of  0.71.  Thus  the 
relation  between  the  clement  common  to  the  two  former  and 
that  common  tu  the  four  latter  will  be  given  by 

0.56 

/  -r=  =    1.04 

V0.40  X  0.71 

We  can  now  check  the  result  by  the  empirical  formula;  for  we 
find  that  the  amalgamated  order  derived  from  the  two  sensory 
faculties  correlates  with  the  amalgamated  order  derived  from 
the  four  Intelligences  by  0.72;  so  that  the  required  correlation 
comes  to  _ 

Vs  X  o.7g  —  0-56 

\^8^i =  ""'^^ 

Taking  as  usual  the  meau,^  we  again  reach  a  final  correlation 
of  precisely  i.oo.  and  therefore  once  more  must  conclude  that 
the  element  common  to  the  sensory  activities  also  wholly  coin- 
cides with  that  common  to  the  intelligences. 

^If  ttait  snuill  rliffereoce  of  value  between  the  theoretical  and  emptrl. 
cal  resuUi  be  minutely  investigated,  it  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be 
solely  attributalJle  to  mere  cbance,  as  indeed  might  well  be  expected 
from  its  small  dimcosiO'tu. 
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Before  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  thus  after  all  those 
were  virtually  in  the  right  who  maintained  Mwsicality  and 
Pitch  Discrimination  to  have  no  correspondence  with  one 
another;  far  though  a  correspondence  really  does  exist,  yet  it 
is  not  to  the  smallest  degree  of  the  specific  character  contem- 
plated by  those  who  talk  of  "musical  sensitivity."  It  must 
here  also  be  noted  that  this  surprising  inlellecttiality  of  musical 
talent  by  no  means  annihilates  the  many  well-evidenc«l  phe- 
nomena seeming  to  indicate  the  contrary;  one  fact  cannot 
destroy  another,  and  any  apparent  conflict  merely  proves  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  true  nature. 

(c)  Practical  Vetifimtion  of  the  Arnument,  The  conclusion 
above  arrived  at  is  so  important  and  the  method  of  argument  is 
so  new.  that  I  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  analogous  circum- 
stances artificially,  so  that  any  one  may  easily  test  any  portion 
of  the  reasoning. 

The  main  argument  was  repeated  as  follows.  A  target  was 
constructed  of  a  great  many  horizoutal  bands,  numbered  from 
top  to  bottom.  Then  a  man  shot  succeiisivcly  at  a  particular 
series  of  numbers  in  a  particular  order;  clearly,  the  better  the 
shot,  the  less  numerical  difference  between  any  num!>er  hit  and 
that  aimed  at;  now,  just  as  the  measurement  of  any  object  is 
quite  appropriately  termed  a  "  shot  "  at  its  real  value,  so,  con- 
versely, we  may  perfectly  well  consider  the  series  of  numbers 
actually  hit  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  num- 
bers aimed  at.  When  the  same  man  again  &red  at  the  same 
series,  he  thereby  obtained  a  new  and  iDdependcnt '  series  of 
measurements  of  the  same  set  of  objects.  Next,  a  woman  had 
the  same  number  of  shots  at  some  set  numbers  in  a  similar 
manner.  If,  then,  our  above  reasoning  aud  formula;  arc  cor- 
rect, it  should  be  possible,  by  obser\nng  the  numbers  hit  and 
working  out  their  correlations,  to  ascertain  the  exact  resem- 
blance between  the  series  aimed  at  by  the  man  and  woman  re- 
spectively. In  actual  fact,  the  sets  of  numbers  hit  by  the  man 
turned  out  to  correlate  with  those  hit  by  the  woman  to  the  ex- 
tent of  0.52:  but  it  was  noted  that  the  man's  sets  correlated 
with  one  another  to  0.74,  and  the  woman's  sets  with  one  an- 
other to  0.36;  hence  the  true  correspondence  between  the  set 
aimed  at  by  the  man  aud  that  aimed  at  by  the  woman  was  not 
the  raw  0.52,  but 

0.52  

V0.74X0.36  ~    ■**°' 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  persons  had  fired  at  exactly  the  same 
series  of  bands,  which  was  really  the  case.     I  repeated  this  ex- 

■  FroTided,  of  coane,  that  there  t>e  no  appreciable  conitant  error. 
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periment,  testing  three  times  by  the  first  or  theoretical  fortoala 
and  four  times  by  the  empirical  one;  by  both  methods  the 
average  came  to  just  upon  i.oo,  with  a  mean  variation  above 
and  IkIow  of  precisely  similar  dimensions  to  those  in  our  in- 
stautvs  of  Discrimiuation  aud  Intelligence.  Thus  the  experi- 
mental justification  of  our  method  of  argumentation  was  as 
complete  as  could  well  be  desired. 

(i/)  C<»uiusion.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  pro- 
foundly importaotconclusiou  thaPM^rj?  really  exists  a  something 
that  zfe  may  provisionally  Urm  "  General  Sensory  Discrimina- 
tion "  aud  similarly  a  "  Gtneral  Intelligence,"  an4  Jiiriher  that 
tfie  funetional  correspondeme  between  these  two  is  not  appreciably 
less  than  absolute. 

Besides  its  intrinsic  value,  such  a  general  theorem  has  the 
enormous  advantage  over  the  specific  results  of  the  last  section 
of  being  independent  of  any  particular  conditions;  it  has  notb- 
ing  to  do  with  the  procedure  selected  for  testing  Discrimination 
and  Intelligence,  nor  even  with  the  accuracy  of  its  execution, 
nor  indeed  even  with  the  houiogeneousncss  of  the  experimental 
subjects;  if  correct,  the  proof  should  be  reproducible  in  all 
times,  places,  aud  manners — on  the  sole  condition  of  adequate 
methodics, 

4,     Universal  Unily  of  the  Intellective  Function. 

In  view  of  this  community  being  discovered  between  stich 
diverse  functions  as  in-school  Cleverness,  out-of-school  Common 
Sen.se,  Sensory  Discrimination,  and  Musical  Talent,  we  need 
scarcely  be  astonished  to  continually  come  upon  it  no  less  para- 
mount in  other  forms  of  intellectual  activity.     Always  in  the 

1 
present  experiments,  approximately, 


'PI 


N/r" 


=  I- 


ipp      Iqq 

I  have  actually  tested  this  relation  in  twelve  pairs  of  such 
gronps  taken  at  random,  and  have  found  the  average  value  to 
be  precisely  i.oo  for  the  first  two  decimal  places  with  a  mean 
deviation  of  only  0.05.  All  examination,  therefore,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sensory,  school,  or  other  specific  intellectual  faculties. 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  independently  obtained  estimates 
of  the  one  great  commoa  Intellective  Function. 

Though  the  range  of  this  central  Function  appears  so  uni- 
versal, and  that  of  the  specific  functious  so  vanishingly  minute, 
the  latter  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  non-existent. 

1  Where  rpq  =  the  mean  of  tbe  correlations  between  the  members  of 
the  one  group   p  with   the  members  of  the  other 
group  q. 
rpp  =  the  mesa  of  the  ioter-correlatioDs  of  the  members  of 
the  group  p  smong  themselves, 
and       r(|q    =  the  same  as  regsrus  group  q. 
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We  can  always  come  upon  them  eventually,  if  we  sufficiently 
narrow  our  field  of  view  and  consider  bmnches  of  activity 
closely  enough  resembling  one  another.  When,  for  instance, 
in  this  same  preparatory  school  we  take  on  the  one  side  Latin 
translation  with  Latin  grammar  and  on  the  other  side  French 
prose  with  French  dictation,  then  our  formula  gives  us  a  new 
result;  for  the  two  Latin  studies  correlate  with  the  French  ones 
by  an  average  of  0.59,  while  the  former  correlate  together  by 
0.66  and  the  latter  by  0.71;  so  that  the  element  common  to 
the  Latin  correlates  with  the  element  common  to  the  French 


by 


0.59 


=  0.86  only. 


^0.66X0.71 

That  is  to  say.  the  two  common  elements  by  no  means  coincide 
completely  this  time,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  0.86*  or  747^ ;  * 
so  that  in  the  remaining  26%,  each  pair  must  possess  a  com* 
munity  purely  specific  and  unshared  by  the  other  pair.' 

Wc  therefore  bring  our  general  theorem  to  the  following 
form.  IPAentv^r  branches  of  inidUctual  activity  are-«i-aU  dis- 
similar, then  their  correlations  with  one  another  appear  wholly 
due  to  their  beings  all  variously  satttrated  ivith  some  common  fun* 
dameiital  Function  [or group  of  Fiinttions') .  This  law  of  the  Uni- 
versal Unity  of  the  Intellective  Function  is  both  theoretically  and 
practically  so  niomentous,  that  it  must  acquire  a  much  vaster 
corroburative  basis  before  we  can  accept  it  even  as  a  general 
principle  aud  apart  from  its  inevitable  eventual  corrections  and 
limitations.  Discussion  of  the  subjective  nature  of  this  great 
central  Function  has  been  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  But  clearly,  if  it  be  mental  at  all,  it  must  inevitably 
become  one  of  the  foundation  pillars  of  any  psychological  sys- 
tem claiming  to  accord  with  actual  fact  —  and  the  majority  of 
prevalent  theories  may  have  a  difficulty  in  reckoning  with  it. 

Of  its  objective  relations,  the  principal  is  its  unique  univer- 
sality, seeing  that  it  reappears  always  the  same  in  all  the  divers 
forms  of  intellectual  activity  tested;  whereas  the  specific  factor 
seems  in  every  instance  new  and  wholly  different  from  that  in 
all  the  others.  As  regards  amount,  next,  there  seems  to  be  aa 
immense  diversity;  already  in  the  present  examples,  the  cen- 
tral  factor  varies  from  less  than  1/5  to  over  fiflceo  times  the 
size  of  the  accompanying  specific  one.  But  all  cases  appear 
equally  susceptible  of  positive  and  accurate  measurement;  thus 
we  are  becoming  able  to  give  a  precise  arithmetical  limitation 

^Tbc  inflaeoce  of  an  eletncDt  is  raeagnrol  b^  the  square  of  ita  coire- 
lational  value.     See  "The  Asaocislioa  between  Two  ThingN." 

*Of  conrsc  this  specific  commnnitT  is  farther  resolvable  into  nitaral 
tAleiit  and  favoriug  circumstaDces  of  which  factora  the  latter  may  often 
be  paromonnt. 

Journal— II  ;' 
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to  the  famous  assertion  that  "at  bottom,  the  Great  Man  is 
ever  the  same  kind  of  thing. ' ' 

Finally,  there  is  the  exceedingly  significant  fact  that  this 
cciilral  Fnnction,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  hardly  anywhere  more 
prominent  than  In  the  simple  act  of  discriminating  two  nearly 
identical  tones;  here  we  6nd  a  correlation  exceeding  0.90/  in- 
dicating the  central  Function  to  be  more  tliau  four  times  larger 
than  all  the  other  influences  upon  individual  dififcrentiation. 
Not  only  the  psychical  content  but  also  the  external  relations 
of  Sensory  Discrimination  o&er  a  most  valuable  simplicity;  for 
it  lit  a  single  monotonous  act.  almost  independent  of  age,  pre- 
vious general  education,  memory,  industry,  and  many  other 
factors  that  inextricably  complicate  the  other  functions.  More- 
over, the  specific  element  can  to  a  great  extent  be  readily  elim- 
inated by  varying  and  combining  the  kind  of  test.  For  these 
reasons,  Discrimination  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  investi- 
gating and  diagnosing  the  central  Function. 

5.      The  Hierarchy  of  the  InteUigenus. 

The  Theorem  of  Intellective  Unity  leads  us  to  consider  a 
corollary  proceeding  from  it  logically,  testing  it  critically,  and 
at  once  indicating  some  of  its  important  practical  uses.  This 
corollary  may  be  termed  that  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Specific 
Intelligences. 

For  if  we  consider  the  correspondences  between  the  foixr 
branches  of  school  study,  a  very  remarkable  uniformity  may  be 
observed.  English  and  French,  for  instance,  agree  with  one 
another  in  having  a  hieher  correlation  with  Classics  than  with 
Mathematics.  Quite  similarly,  French  and  Mathematics  agree 
in  both  having  a  higher  correlation  with  Classics  than  with 
Knglish.  And  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  any 
other  pair  is  compared  with  the  remainder.  The  whole  thus 
forms  a  Perfectly  constant  Hierarchy  iu  the  following  order: 
Classics,  French,  English,  and  Mathematics.  This  unbroken 
regularity  becomes  especially  astouishing  when  we  regard  the 
minuteness  of  the  variations  involved,  for  the  four  branches 
have  average  correlations  of  0.77,  0.72.  0.70.  and  0.67  respec- 
tively. 

When  in  the  same  experimental  series  we  turn  to  the  Dis- 
crimination of^itch,  we  find  its  correlations  to  be  of  slightly 
I^TTtiT^ghitude  (raw)  but  in  precisely  the  same  relative  rank» 
being:  0.66  with  Classics,  0.65  with  French,  0.54  with  Eng- 
glish,  and  0.45  with  Mathematics.  Even  in  the  crude  correla- 
tions furnished  by  the  whole  school  without  excluding  the 
non- musicians,  exactly  the  same  order  is  repeated,  though  with 

1  See  p«ge  376. 
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the  general  diminution  caused  by  the  impurity:  Classics  0.60, 
French  0.56,  Huglish  0,45,  and  Mathematics  0.39. 

Just  the  same  principle  governs  even  Musical  Talent,  a  fac- 
ulty that  is  usually  set  up  on  a  pedestal  entirely  apart.  For  it 
is  not  only  correlated  with  all  the  other  functions,  but  onoe 
again  in  precisely  the  same  order:  with  Classics  0.63,  with 
French  0.57,  with  English  0.51,  with  Mathematics  0.51,  aud 
with  Discriminaliou  0.40.  Ability  for  music  corresponds  sub- 
stantially with  Discrimination  of  tones,  but  nevertheless  not  so 
much  as  it  does  with  algebra,  irregular  verbs,  etc' 

The  actual  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  Hierarchy  can  be 
most  conveniently  and  summarily  judged  from  the  following  ta- 
ble of  correlation;  the  values  given  are  those  actually  observed 
(theoretical  correction  would  modify  the  relative  order,  but  in 
no  degree  affect  the  amount  of  Hierarchy  or  otherwise) .  Each 
number  shows  the  correlation  between  the  faculty  vertically 
above  and  that  horizontally  to  the  left;  except  in  the  oblique 
line  italicized,  the  value  always  becomes  smaller  as  the  eye 
travels  cither  to  the  right  or  downwards. 

CU»aic«. 
ClasaicB.        o.8f 
French,  0.85 

Rn^Hsh,        0.7S 


Uatken. 


Mathem..    10.70 

■i*iftcrini.,T'-*^b.66 

Mask,  0.63 


040 


Altogether,  w*  have  a  uniformity  that  is  very  nearly  perfect 
and  far  surpasses,  the  conceivable  limits  of  chance  coincidence. 
When  we  consider  that  the  probable  error  varies  between  abont 
o.oi  for  the  ordinar>'  studies  to  about  0.05  for  music,  it  is  only 
surprising  that  the  deviations  are  not  greater.  The  general 
Hierarchy  becomes  even  more  striking  when  compared  with 


^Of  course,  notable  instances  will  easily  be  fonnd  where  mnsical 
ability  is  apparently  divorced  from  General  Intelligence;  in  this  very 
school,  for  example,  the  best  musician  is  far  from  stanJing  hij^h  intel- 
lectually. But  not  even  the  most  extreme  cases  necessarily  contravene 
the  above  rtitc.  A  correlation  does  not  state  any  absolute  coincidence 
between  two  focullics,  hut  only  a  liniitei]  and  precieely  measured  ten- 
dency in  this  direction;  so  far  from  exclnding  deviations,  it  proclaimi 
them  and  even  estimates  their  exact  probability.  If  we  mav  assume 
the  normal  law  of  freqncncy  to  approximately  hold  good  ana  may  ab- 
stract from  further  inflDcnccs,  then  the  proportion  of  persons  with  any 
given  amount  of  muoical  talent  who  will  attain  to  any  given  degree  of 
•tapidity  (or  vie*  versa) 

ah 


/e 


-t« 
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where  h  ia  a  meaaare  of  the  correlation  tietweeo  Mnalcality  and  Intel' 
ligence,  and  a  »  the  given  inferiority  in  the  latter  (acuity. 
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the  obliqne  line,  which  is  no  measure  of  the  central  PuDction 

and  where  consequently  the  gradation  abruptly  and  entirely 

vanishes.' 

\     The  above  correlations  are  raw,  and  therefore  do  not  tell  na 

^either  the  true  rank  of  the  reapecti\-e  activities  or  the  full  abao- 

[  Inle  saturation  of  each  with  General  Intelligence.     For  the 

former  purpose  we  must  eliminate  the  obser\'ational  errors,  and 

for  the  latter  our  result  must  further  be  squared.^    Thus  we 

get: 


Aetlvtoy. 

OerrelatioD  with 

Rktio  of  tbc  commoo  factor 

Ceo.  late  II. 

to  Uic  specific  Iftctor. 

CIbmicb, 

0.90 

99to    I 

CoDiinoii  Sense, 

0.98 

t 

4 

Pitch  Dia., 

0.94 

II 

French, 

0.93 

S4 

16 

CleTcrncM,' 

0.90 

8t 

19 

Koglish, 

0.90 

81 

»9 

M&tbeniatici.* 

74 

36 

Pitch  Dis.  among  the 

nncaltured,* 

0.79 

5» 

4B 

Music, 

a70 

49 

^ 

LlKht  Di».,' 

0.57 

32 

Weight  Di».,» 

0.44 

19 

81 

It  is  clear  how  much  the  amount  of  any  observable  raw  cor- 
relation depends  upon  the  two  very  different  influences:  first, 
there  is  the  above  intellective  saturation,  or  extent  to  which  the 
considered  faculty  is  functionally  identical  with  General  Intel- 
ligence; and  secondly,  there  is  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
have  estimated  the  Acuity.      As  regards  the  ordinary  school 


■The  only  other  data  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am  acqaainted  are 
some  comparisons  made  between  the  different  branchesof  study  at  the 
Colnmbta  University  in  the  course  of  the  research  quoted  on  page  218. 
The  correlations  there  obtained,  which  were  throughout  somewhat 
■mailer  than  the  above,  manifest  only  a  limited  concordance  with  our 
above  principle  of  Hierarchy.  But  a  university  is  clearly  not  the  place 
in  which  to  look  for  natural  correspondence  between  functions;  at  that 
timeof  life,  strong  ties  of  a  wholly  artificial  sort  have  intervened:  each 
student  singles  oat  fur  himself  that  particular  Kronp  of  studies  tend- 
ing to  his  main  purpose  and  devotes  to  them  the  most  judicious 
amounts  of  relative  energy.  To  determine  natural  correlations,  we 
must  go  to  where  the  pupils  meet  each  other  in  every  department  on 
relatively  ecjunl  terms. 

'See  note  to  page  273. 

'Here  so  termed  for  brevity;  really  that  quality  is  meant  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  regarded  by  bis  teachers  as  "  clever." 

*Tbe  opposite  and  more  nsual  view,  namely,  that  mathematics  form 
an  entirely  independent  faculty,  will  be  found  expounded  in  ^jr  pages 
"  Ucbcr  die  Aulage  zur  Mathematik  "  by  the  well-known  psychiatrist, 
MobiuK.  Similar  evidence  is  broogbt  by  him  to  the  effect  that  this 
talent  is  proportional  to  the  development  of  the  upper  outer  orbit  of 
the  eye,  eftpecially  the  left, 

'As  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  rank  of  these  three  facnitlea  re- 
mains ambtguons  until  their  observational  errors  have  been  ascertained. 
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studies,  this  accuracy  is  lodicated  by  the  oblique  italicized  line, 
and  therefore  appears  aboi^  equal  in  all  cases  (not  in  the  least 
following  the  direction  of  the  Hierarchy);  but  in  other  cases 
there  is  a  large  divergence  on  this  head,  which  leads  to  impor- 
tant practical  consequences.  Mathematics,  for  example,  has  a 
saturation  of  74  and  Cummou  Sense  has  one  of  about  96;  but  in 
actual  use  the  worth  of  these  indications  becomes  reversed,  so 
that  a  subjective  impressiou  as  to  a  child's  "  brigbtuess  "  is  a 
less  reliable  sign  than  the  latter's  rank  in  the  arithmetic  class; 
almost  as  good  as  either  appoirs  a  few  minutes'  test  with  a 
moDOchord. 

In  the  above  Hierarchy  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  is 
the  high  position  of  languages;  to  myself,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
no  small  surprise  to  find  Classics  and  even  French  placed  une- 
qnivocally  above  English  (note  that  this  terra  does  not  refer  to 
any  study  of  the  native  tongue,  but  merely  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  lessons  conducted  therein,  such  as  History,  Geography, 
Dictation,  Scripture,  and  Repetition). 

However  it  may  be  with  these  or  any  other  special  facts,  here 
would  seem  to  lie  the  long  wanted  general  rational  basis  for 
public  examinations.  Instead  of  continuing  inefiectively  to 
protest  that  high  marks  iu  Greek  syntax  are  no  test  as  to  the 
capacity  of  men  to  command  troops  or  to  administer  provinces, 
we  shall  at  last  actually  determine  the  precise  accuracy  of  the 
various  means  of  measuring  General  Intelligence,  and  then  we 
shall  in  an  equally  positive  objective  manner  ascertain  the  ex- 
act relative  importance  of  this  General  lutelltgeuce  as  compared 
with  the  other  characteristics  desirable  for  the  particular  post 
which  the  candidate  is  to  assume  (such  as  any  required  Specific 
Intelligences,  also  Instructiou,  Force  of  Will,  Physical  Consti- 
tution, Honesty,  Zeal,  etc.;  though  some  of  these  factors  can- 
not easily  be  estimated  separately,  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  weighing  their  total  influence  as  compared  with 
General  Intelligence).  Thus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  even- 
tually reach  our  pedagogical  conclnsions,  not  by  easy  subjective 
theories,  nor  by  the  insignificant  range  of  personal  experiences, 
nor  yet  by  some  catchpenny  exceptional  cases,  but  rather  by 
an  adequately  representative  array  of  established  facts. 

6.     Outer  Factors  Determining  the  Amount  of  Correlation. 

The  values  given  in  the  preceding  section  show  the  correla- 
tions found  for  various  specific  activities.  These  amounts, 
however,  are  not  wholly  constant;  the  apparent  or  raw  corre- 
lations, as  we  have  abundantly  seen,  deviate  in  every  direction, 
depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  number  and  kind  of  impuri- 
ties suffered  to  enter  and  vitiate  them;  but  even  the  true  cor- 
Tected  correlation  appears  to  admit  of  no  inconsiderable  variation^ 
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according  to  the  conditions  of  experiment.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  amount  seems  to  be  always  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  reagents  are  enabled  to  manifest  their  finest  powers:  nor  is 
sach  factor  readily  resolvable  into  the  greater  regularity  thereby 
obtained.  It  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  following  phe- 
nomena: 

The  correlation  ts  augmented  when  Discrimination  is  calcu- 
Jatetl  according  to  the  reagents'  acutest  pt-rccption  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  rather  than  according  to  their 
freedom  from  accidental  slips.'  The  correlation  is  larger  when 
all  the  reagents  have  the  function  in  questioo  well  developed, 
either  by  general  habit  or  by  careful  fore-exercise,  than  when 
all  are  in  a  comparatively  backward  stage."  So  far,  this  in- 
crease has  only  manifested  itself  for  the  lower  grades  of  prac- 
tice; it  might  conceivably  be  reversed,  on  approaching  the 
higher  grades  of  special  training. 

The  correlation  increases,  when  the  conditions  of  examiua- 
tion  are  such  as  least  to  distract  or  puzzle  the  reagent. 

The  other  factor  appearing  at  all  likely  to  determine  the 
amount  of  correlation  is  Age.  Within  the  narrow  range  of 
most  of  our  experiments,  however,  namely  from  nine  to  four- 
teen years,  this  in6uence  is  not  apparent.  To  measure  exactly 
any  such  change,  correlations  have  been  calculated  of  a  sec- 
ondary order,  that  is.  between  the  above  correspondence  on 
the  one  hand  and  Age  on  the  other;  even  among  the  village 
children,  who  are  still  in  the  process  of  developing  their  .sensory 
acuteness,  this  correlation  of  secondary  order  only  amounts  to 
-0.15,  tlins  indicating  that  the  correspondence  between  Dis- 
crimination and  Intellect  is  almost  as  great  among  the  oMer 
children  as  among  the  younger  ones.  For  the  boys  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  who  have  already  reached  their  full  sensory 
powers,  this  secondary  correlation  comes  to  -0.07,  testifying 
that  the  above  correspondence  is  as  nearly  as  possible  unifonn 
throughout  the  different  ages.  Finally  we  have  seen  evidence 
that  this  correspondence  is  the  cause  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween one  kind  of  Discrimination  and  another,  and  the  latter 
has  proved  of  exactly  the  same  value  for  adults  as  for  children 
(0.25  raw). 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  opinion  has  been 
arrived  at  and  stoutly  defended  by  Wissler,  that  any  corre- 

'Tbls  seems  to  indicate  an  opposition  between  the  sensory  acute- 
ncs6  due  to  Intelligence  and  that  artsitif;  frotu  Practice,  This,  agaio, 
would  evidently  conflict  with  Pechaer's  principle  of  measuring  the 
sensory  tlircshold  bv  means  of  Gauss'  (oTmula. 

'It  mast  be  mentioned  that  Binet  has  arrived  at  the  contrary  coa- 
dusJou,  namely  that  correlations  with  Intelligence  arc  only  observable 
on  6rst  trial  and  almost  disappear  when  the  reagenta  are  again  teated. 
See  L'annrfe  psycho  I  ogiquc.  Vol.  VI. 
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spondence  between  Intelligence  and  Mental  Tests  can  only 
exist  amoug  young  children  and  must  disappear  with  advanc- 
ing adolescence.  He  bases  his  view  £rstly  upon  the  fact  that 
bis  Columbia  experiments  with.  University  students  show  no 
appreciable  correlations  of  this  nature;  this  argument  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  section,  criticising  these  same  experi- 
ments. And  secondly,  he  truly  enough  remarks  that  even  the 
correlations  found  by  Gilbert  in  children  from  six  years  up- 
wards are  no  longer  evident  in  their  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
years.  But  Wissler  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  meas- 
ure these  correlations  of  Gilbert  quantitatively,  the  latter  not 
having  furnished  the  data  required  for  the  standard  formula; 
they  may,  however,  easily  be  reckoned  by  means  of  the  method 
of  •'  class  averages;"  '  they  will  then  be  seen  to  be  all  very  ir- 
regular aud  throughout  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  amount 
of  the  probable  error;  though  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
years  do  indeed  show  little  correspondence,  yet  the  sixteenth 
year  exhibits  the  very  highest  of  all  while  the  twelfth  year  has 
the  lowest;  as  regards  the  general  tendency  of  these  correla- 
tions, it  is  really  if  anything  to  increase  with  Age  (such  ten- 
dency ouly  amounts  to  o.  15  i:  0.08  and  therefore  is  probably  a 
mere  chance). 

7.     Previous  Researches  Confiicting  imth  Ihe  Present  HesuUs. 

The  great  bulk  of  past  experiments  do  not  admit  of  direct 
comparison  with  the  present  ones;  for  while  the  latter  have 
been  expressly  confined  to  the  most  elementary  forms  of  labo- 
ratory procedure,  the  former  have  continually  striven  to  cover 
vaat  territory  so  as  to  summarily  exhaust  the  whole  problem. 
These  more  ambitious  researches,  therefore,  can  only  be  criti- 
cised in  the  general  manner  attempted  in  Chapter  II. 

But  three  in vcsti gallons — luckily  such  as  to  represent  the 
best  work  accomplished  in  this  department— have  also  included 
our  present  topic,  simple  Sensory  Discrimi nation.  These  three 
will  now  be  discussed  iu  more  detail. 

Gilbert.  The  first  is  that  of  J.  Gilbert,  whose  valuable  and 
already  frequently  mentioned  experiments  upon  over  1,000 
school  children  in  1893  included  an  inquiry'  into  "muscle  sense" 
and  "color  differences."  The  apparatus  for  the  former,  as  for 
my  own,  consi.sted  in  a  number  of  small  boxes  which  looked 
and  felt  exactly  similar  but  were  really  a  set  of  6nely  graduated 
weights.  Also  his  "color  differences"  were  very  analogous  to 
my  sight  tests,  for  both  utili/.ed  a  series  of  objects  each  .slightly 
darker  than  the  preceding  one  and  both  were  executed  by  day- 


iScc  "The  AssocUtion  between  TwoTtaingi." 
1904,  pp.  72-101. 
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light.'  His  grading  of  "mental  ability"  lay  in  the  usual  classi- 
fication of  the  childreD  by  their  respective  masters  into  '  'bright," 
"average,"  and  "dull," 

As  regards  his  results,  Gilbert  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous amoug  those  investigators  who  do  find  an  appreciable  cor- 
respondence between  "mental  tests"  and  "general  ability.'* 
Concerning  the  above  two  Sensory  Discriminations,  he  unfor- 
tunately confines  himself  to  the  following  indirect  information: 
"The  curves  for  reaction-time  gave  the  most  positive  results 
showing  that  the  brighter  the  child  the  more  quickly  he  is  able 
to  act.  In  discriminalion  the  same  relation  is  noticeable  but  to  a 
less  degree.^'^  Thus  we  arc  referred  on  to  the  corrt-latiun  for 
reaction-time,  which  is  everywhere  emphasized.  "The  differ- 
ence between  the  reaction-time  of  those  who  were  bright,  of 
average  mental  ability  and  dull  respectively"  becomes  "very 
noticeable."  Again,  "the  bright  childr^  react  much  more 
quickly  than  the  dull,"  and  "it  is  shown  here  that  we  judge  of 
a  child's  mental  ability  by  the  quickness  or  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  able  to  act."  Though  Gilbert  contents  himself  with 
these  utterances  of  rather  vague  character,  he  here  carefully 
furnishes  most  of  the  es.sential  data  for  more  precise  conclusions; 
he  tells  us  the  average  reaction-time  of  "bright,"  "average," 
and  "dull"  for  each  of  the  twelve  years  tested;  also  be  gives  us 
all  the  mean  variations. 

With  this  knowledge,  we  are  easily  enabled  to  work  out  the 
exact  correlation  for  ourt^elves,'  and  are  surprised  to  find  that 
it  after  all  averages  no  mote  than  o.  19  (±  0.04).*  The  corre- 
lation of  general  ability  with  seDsor>'  discrimination,  being  even 
less  noticeable,  tnn.st  indeed  be  minute. 

To  explain  this  low  figure  we  must  note  that  from  the  de- 
scribed  mode  of  procedure  the  conditions  would  seem  to  have 
here  been  at  leaht  as  unfavorable  as  ibey  were  in  the  present 
Series  III.     In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  seen  that 


'This  similarity  of  appRratas  by  tio  meaus  implies  any  proportional 
similarity  in  morfe  of  proceeding. 

'Studies  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  II.  v.  94.     The  italics  are  mine. 

•By  the  method  of  "class  averages." 

*  Here  fli-e  have  an  illuatrfltive  instance  of  operating  with  large  nntn- 
bets  of  cases.  This  correlation  of  Gilliert  was  basetl  upon  an  rxaniinn- 
lion  of  CO  less  than  some  1. 100  children;  therewith  wc  may  compare 
the  chief  correlation  in  the  present  Scries  IV  l»asc<I  on  exaniinatiou  of 
only  33.  To  the  layman,  the  latter  result  would  seem  the  immensely 
more  exposed  of  the  two  to  the  dancer  of  l>eiiiig  a  mere  chance  coinci- 
dence, Bui  when  the  matter  is  worked  out  precisely  according  to  the 
trt]e  and  established  laws  of  chance,  a  correlation  Kke  that  fonnd  by 
Gilbert.  bein}{  less  than  four  times  its  probable  error,  would  occur  by 
mere  accident  about  once  in  Joo  times;  whereas  the  correlation  in  Series 
IV,  being  over  twenty  times  its  probable  error,  would  not  &o  occur  in 
millions  apon  millions. 
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the  averse  threshold  found  by  Gilbert  for  dlscrimi nation  of 
weight  is  as  coarse  as  i/ii,  whereas  even  that  in  Series  III 
comes  to  1/15  and  the  more  carefully  executed  Series  I  shows 
1/20.  The  natural  consequence  would  necessarily  have  been 
to  produce  a  similar  attenuation  by  inadequate  representative- 
ness and  therefore  a  similarly  small  corretation  as  in  that  series. 
Moreover,  such  an  effect  would  have  been  materially  enhanced 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  Gilbert's  reagents,  which  must  inevita- 
bly have  introduced  serious  irrelevant  correlation.  If  these 
considerations  be  justified,  his  observed  correlations  must  be 
taken  as  being  very  much  smaller  than  the  true  ones  would 
have  been. 

Seashore.  The  next  results  to  be  criticised  are  those  of  Sea- 
shore, which  include  an  importaut  iuvestiKatiou  into  the  same 
Pitch  Discrimination  with  which  our  own  experiments  have 
been  so  much  occupied.  Seashore,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  to 
the  resolutely  negative  conclusion  "Ihat  there  is  no  functional 
relation  *  between  any  one  of  these  (mental  tests)  and  general 
mental  ability." 

To  support  this  verdict  in  the  case  of  Pitch,  he  draws  up  the 
following  table,  remarking,  "the  distribution  of  the  results  prac- 
tically coincides  with  the  most  probable  distribution  according 
to  chance,  which  is  indicated  in  the  parentheses." 

General  Mental  Ability. 

I  It  ni  IV  V 

3(7)  SU) 

18(17)  7  (JO) 

IS  (10)  5(6) 

8(9)  6(s) 

3(4)  2(2)  I  (i) 

But  this  ingenious  mode  of  calculating  correlation  is  of  a  some- 
what disseminated  nature,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing it  hardly  adapted  for  giviug  very  accurate  results.  If, 
instead  of  trying  to  consider  fil^y  amounts  all  at  the  same 
time,  we  sum  them  up  a  little  and  compare  averages  we  shall 
6nd  after  all  a  fairly  definite  tendency  for  the  higher  ability  to 
be  also  accompanied  by  higher  place  in  Discrimination.  If  we 
desire  a  still  more  unified  and  really  usable  result,  we  can 
easily  obtain  it  by  any  of  Pearson's  or  my  auxiliar>-  raetliod;' 
it  works  out  by  Pearson's  method  to  0.24  (±0.07).  Thus 
here,  where  functional  relation  has  been  so  categorically  denied, 
it  is  in  reality  greater  than  in  Gilbert's  reaction- times  where  it 
was  held  up  as  being  so  complete. 


r 

5(5) 

8(6) 

Discrimtoative 

II 

16(14) 

lS(i6} 

SeiiBibillty 

III 

6(8) 

7(10) 

for  Pitch. 

IV 

6(7) 

7(8) 
3(3) 

V 

4(3) 

^Tbe  italics  are  Seuhore's. 

*  Seashore's  data  are  not  aafficlent  (or  ns  to  apply  the  standard  for- 
mula. 
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But  Ibis  value,  though,  plain  and  positive  enough,  must 
nevenheless  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  small  as  compared 
with  that  in  my  own  experiments.  Nor  can  this  be  altogether 
explained  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  example, 
for  here  the  method  of  procedwre  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  deliberate;  the  experimentation  wa-s  skillfully  designed, 
and  the  seven  minutes  allowed  to  each  reagent  was  perhaps 
sufficient  for  its  proper  execution,  though  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  appears  to  me  better.  But  when  we  consider  the 
composition  of  the  sample  of  persons  experimented  upon,  we 
come  upon  an  irrelevant  correlation  of  great  magnitude;  for  we 
find  that  though  Seashore  remarks  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  children  under  and  over  ten  years  of  age,  yet  he  throws 
them  all  together  into  the  same  correlation  aud  thus  introduces 
an  irrelevaiit  connection  with  Age  which  comes  to  no  less  than 
0.73  (reckoned  again  by  Pearsi>n's  auxiliary  method).  This 
irrelevancy  has  evidently  just  the  same  effect,  whether  it  be 
really  due  to  difference  of  age;  or,  as  I  have  suggested,  partly 
to  disparity  of  culture;  or  even,  as  Seashore  himself  supposes, 
to  imperfection  of  experimentation.  In  all  cases  alike,  the 
real  correlation  comes  to  about  D.35,'  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  result  as  obtained  in  my  own  Series  I  before  allowing 
for  further  errors." 

Columbia.  We  now  pass  to  the  third  and  last  series  of  ex- 
periments bearing  on  our  particular  question.  This  is  the  very 
extensive  and  in  many  respects  important  one  that  has  been 
continuously  conducted  at  Columbia  University  for  the  past  ten 
years.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  includes  "Perception  of 
Weight"  and  "Perception  of  Pitch,"  while  an  intellectual 
grading  is  obtained  from  the  students'  average  standing  tu  the 
various  university  courses. 

Again  the  general  conclusion  is  aa  unqualified  negative. 
reading  as  follows: 

'The  markings  of  the  students  in  college  classes  correlate 
with  themselves  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  with  those 
made  in  the  laboratory." 

Here  our  critical  review  is  rendered  much  simpler  by  the 
correlations  having  been  properly  calculated  and  plainly  stated. 
Wisaler's  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  values  quoted, 


0.34 


v7^ 


0-73" 


=  0.35 


"Once  more  Dr.  SeasltDre  has  an  ensy  opportuuUy  of  practi(^&Ily 
testiiig  tlicfte  OieoreticAlly  gained  conclasions  conccralng  this  work; 
if  be  will  excladc  the  dispcrate  cases  under  teu  years  of  age,  nnd  still 
more  If  he  will  then  coDbuc  his  consideratioti  to  (tuch  as  have  learnt 
music,  he  will  be  able  de6nitely  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  cor- 
icspondencc  docs  not  thereupon  tiecome  very  spparent. 
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the  average  correlation  of  the  testa  with  Intelligence  being  only 
o.o5  and  that  of  the  tests  among  themselves  being  0.09.  thas  in 
neither  case  much  exceeding  the  size  of  the  probable  error, 
though  the  great  majority  of  instances  are  at  any  rate  positive. 
The  amount  for  Perception  of  Weight  is  unfortunately  not 
given,  but  that  for  Perception  of  Pitch  comes  to  o,  16. 

Above  we  have  seen  that  Wisskr  would  account  for  this 
minuteness  of  correspondence  by  the  greater  age  of  the  students 
as  compared  with  the  children  usually  experimented  upon. 
But  so  far  our  available  evidence  is  not  at  all  that  correspon- 
dence diminishes  with  age,  but  rather  that  it  is  completely 
independent  thereof.  Moreover  there  does  not  appear  any 
urgent  need  of  introducing  such  a  factor,  seeing  that  perhaps 
sufficient  explanation  is  forthcoming  otherwise.  To  begin  with, 
university  students  are  not  exactly  the  average  from  the 
schools  but  more  or  less  a  selection  of  the  most  able;  hence  they 
intel  lee  lively  form  a  more  homogeneous  class,  so  that  all  their 
intellective  correIation.s  will  be  somewhat  reduced  in  amount. 
More  serious,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  the  test  of  Discrimina- 
tion has  here  been  so  impurified  by  alien  elements,  that  even 
Wissler  himself  prefers  to  call  it  a  test  of  Memory. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  the  lowness  of  the  correla- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  following  circumstances,  namely: 
that  the  subjects  were  examined  three  at  a  time,  each  being 
managed  by  some  "student  or  officer  of  the  department;"  that 
no  less  than  twenty-two  diOerent  tests  were  carried  out.  many 
of  a  most  difficult  character,  besides  measuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  reagent's  head;  that  during  the  leisure  moments 
afforded  him  in  the  course  of  these  tests  the  observing  "stu- 
dent or  officer  of  the  department"  had  to  note  in  writing  the 
contour  of  the  reagent's  forehead,  the  character  of  his  hair,  the 
nature  of"  his  complexion,  the  color  of  his  eyes,  the  .shape  of 
his  nose,  the  description  of  his  ears,  of  his  lips,  of  his  haud.s, 
of  his  fingers,  of  his  face,  and  of  his  head — and  that  this  whole 
procedure  is  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  completed  in  forty- 
five  minutes. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  apparent  conflict  of  previous  re- 
searches with  the  present  ones  does  not  appear  fundamental  or 
such  as  in  any  way  to  invalidate  the  evidence  now  produced. 

8.     Summary  of  Cenu/uswHS. 

To  conclude,  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions  indicated  by  the  foregoing  experiments: 

1.  The  results  hitherto  obtained  iu  respect  of  psychic  cor- 
relation would,  if  true,  be  almost  fatal  to  experimental  psychol- 
ogy as  a  profitable  branch  of  science.  But  none  of  these  re- 
sults, as  at  present  standing,  can  be  considered  to  possess  any 
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value  other  thau  suggestive  ouly;  this  fact  is  not  so  much  due 
to  individual  shortcomings  of  the  iuvestigators,  as  to  the 
general  non-existence  of  aoy  adequate  system  of  investigation. 

II.  On  making  good  this  methodological  deficiency,  there 
is  found  to  actually  occur  a  correspondence — continually  vary- 

jffng  in  size  according  to  the  experimental  conditions — between 
^11  the  forms  of  Sensory  Discrimination  and  the  more  complica- 
/jted  Intellectual  Activities  of  practical  life. 

III.  By  this  same  new  system  of  methodics,  there  is  also 
^Bhown  to  exist  a  correspondence  between  what  may  provision- 
//ally  be  called  "General  Discrimination"  and  "General  IntelU- 
Mgence"  which  works  out  with  great  approximation'  to  one  or 
M  absoluteness.     Unlike  the  result  quoted  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, this  phenomenon  appears  independent  of  the  particular 
experimental  circumstances;    it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
procedure  selected  for  testing  either  Discrimination  or  Intelli- 
gence, nor  with  the  true  represeutativeness  of  the  values  ob- 
tained by  these  tests,  nor  even  with  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
exp>erimental  reagents;  if  the  thesis  be  correct,  its  proof  should 
be  reproducible  in  all  times,  places,  and  manners — on  the  sole 
condition  of  adequate  methodics. 

IV.  The  above  and  other  analogous  observed  facts  indicate 
that  all  branches  of  inielledual  aetiviiy  have  in  common  oneftmda^ 
fnetilal/uftction  {or  grcmp  of /unctions) ,  whereas  ihe  remaining 
or  specific  elements  of  the  activity  seem  in  every  case  to  be  whoUy 
different  from  that  in  all  the  others.  The  relative  influence  of 
the  general  to  the  specific  function  varies  in  the  ten  depart- 
ments here  in\'estigated  from  15:1  to  1:4. 

V.  As  an  important  practical  consequence  of  this  universal 
Unity  of  the  Intellectual  Function,  the  various  actual  forms  of 
mental  activity  constitute  a  stably  interconnected  Hierarchy 
according  to  their  dififerent  degrees  of  intellective  saturation. 
Hence,  the  value  of  any  method  of  examination  as  to  intellectual 
fitness  for  any  given  post  is  capable  of  being  precisely  ascer- 
tained, since  it  depends  upon:  , 

(a)  the  accuracy  with  which  it  can  be  conducted; 

(b)  the  hierarchical  intellective  rank  of  tlie  test; 

(c)  the  hierarchical  intellective  rank  of  the  duties  involved 
I-  in  the  post. 

(  Methods  have  been  given  whereby  all  these  three  points  can  be 

If  suflBciently  ascertained. 
'    VI.     Discussion  as  to  the  psychical  nature  of  this  funda- 
mental   Function   has  been   reserved  until  a   more  complete 
acquaintance  has  been  gained  concerning  its  objective  relations. 
Among  the  latter,  the  principal  and  determining  cue  is  its 


I  In  the  present  experiments,  u  far  as  the  second  decimal  place. 
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unique  position  as  indicated  in  paragraph  IV.  The  chief 
further  evidence  is  to  the  following  effect: 

The  fanction  appears  to  become  fully  developed  in  children 
by  about  their  ninth  year,  and  possibly  even  much  earlier. 
From  this  moment,  there  normally  occurs  no  further  change 
even  into  extreme  old  age. 

In  adult  life,  there  would  seem  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  two  sexes. 

The  Function  almost  entirely  controls  the  relative  position 
of  children  at  school  (after  making  due  allowance  for  diflference 
of  age),  and  is  nine  parts  out  of  ten  responsible  for  siicctss  ia 
such  a  simple  act  as  Discrimination  of  Pitch. 

Its  relation  to  the  intellectual  activity  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  any  loosely  connected  or  auxiliary  character  (such  as  willing- 
ness  to  make  an  effort,  readiness  in  adaptation  to  unfamiliar 
tests,  or  dexterity  in  the  fashion  of  executing  them^,  but  rather 
to  be  intimately  bound  up  in  the  very  essence  of  the  PryyUi 
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APPENDIX. 


BXPBBJHBNTAI,  SKRIBS  I. 

Village  School,  24  Oldest  Children. 
A.    Original  Data. 


Sex. 

Age. 

m        A 

S    g 

DiscriminatiTe 

lotellectnal 

Threshold. 

Rank. 

Pitch 

Usht 

weiKbt 

Common  Sense 

Cleremess 

;/l. 

1:300 

out  of  School. 

io  School. 

(A) 

(B) 

£ 

II      6 

8 

4 

4 

6 

5 

2 

m 

la    II 

15 

3 

4 

II 

7 

22 

£ 

12      8 

14 

6 

4 

16 

10 

7 

f 

13      8 

13 

4 

9 

I 

I 

I 

m 

II      4 

S 

14 

7 

3 

a 

3 

£ 

II     II 

as 

7 

4 

10 

14 

9 

f 

II      3 

10 

19 

8 

8 

19 

la 

f 

13       I 

10 

12 

10 

2 

4 

6 

m 

la      5 

18 

II 

9 

5 

6 

II 

m 

12      7 
12      8 

H 

30 

7 

ai 

aa 

19 

i 

60 

3 

10 

la 

9 

4 

i 

13    10 

20 

12 

10 

13 

12 

18 

i 

13      I 

40 

5 

la 

4 

8 

8 

i 

12      I 

45 

12 

9 

9 

!i 

14 

i 

10      6 

33 

5 

^ 

15 

10 

m 

II      5 

25 

4 

17 

II 

17 

m 

10      0 

90 

15 

S 

22 

21 

5 

f 

II      9 

17 

15 

ao 

14 

20 

15 

m 

13      7 

24 

26 

13 

\l 

17 

24 

m 

12      6 

18 

35 

14 

3 

6 

m 

10      4 

70 

10 

14 

23 

44 

ao 

m 

II       7 

11 

42 

16 

H 

23 

23 

f 

II       2 

20 

11 

7 

15 

13 

m 

II       2 

90 

as 

20         16 

ai 
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ExrSRIMKMTAI.  SeUKS  I. 

Viliage  ScAooi,  34  Oldest  Children, 
B.     Calcalatfrd  Correlations. 


Description. 

Amottnts. 

Pint  Term       vtrmt       Sccoad  Term. 

Kaw. 

Prab.  Krt. 

Corrected. 

Soncd  Discrim. 

Common  Sense  (A) 

+0-44 
+0.41 

0.07 

\ 

11 

* 

*•        (B) 

0.07 

+0-71 

" 

' 

School  CIcTemcss 

-Hoas 

0.09 

)                      £ 

Light 

■ 

Common  Sense    (A) 

•■     (a; 

+0-43 

0.07 

0 

i> 

1 

+044 

0.07 

-H>58     - 

11 

1 

School  Cleverness 

+0,47 

O-OD 

Weight 

< 

Common  Sense      (A) 

+0.38 

0.07 
0.08 

11 

( 

*■         (B) 

+0.27 

+0.43   B 

"            " 

School  ClcTemesa 

S;II 

0.07 

a 

Com.  Sene«(A) 

Common  Sense    (B) 

0.05 

Common  Sense 

School  Clever.       Av. 

+0-5S 

0.04 

+0.86  -3 

Diicri  mi  nation 

Di»crimi  nation         " 

+0.25 

0.05 

Z:^  I 

■  1 

lotellij^ence              " 

+0.38 

0.03 

II 

Amal.  Intell. 

+0.66 

0.04 

5- 

II 

Sex 

-(-0.2l» 

0.09 
a. DO 

+0-00     g 
+0-59     u 

Sex 

Intelligence            " 

+0.47* 

^' 

Soand  Discrim. 

+0-4I 

0.07 

)                   \ 

Li^bt  Discrim. 

-fo.30 

0.07 

^+0.18   E 

ti 

Weight  Discrim. 
Intelligence            At. 

+0.J0 

0.09 

i           * 

II 

+0-34 

0.05 

+0-38      -D 

" 

Corr.  Discrim.'Iutell. 

-ffl.15 

0-09 

+0.00    .3 

General  Intell. 

Pitch  Discrim. 
Light 
Weight 

Common  Sense 
School  Cleverness 
Gener&I  Discrim. 

+0.72    s 

+0.44    .a 
+0.98    H 
+0.90 
+1.00 
(p.  «.  tbout 

0.9}) 

'Tltese  twoconcIntlooaliAve  bftd  tu  be  calcuUlcd  bv  mn  Auxiliary  raelbod,  Uie 
stAodArd  formuU  not  beiuK  applicable;  hence,  tb«  probable  error  la  coiuidcrabl)' 
Urgrr  thao  it  woald  otherwlBe  nare  been. 
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BXP^KIBCBNTAI,   S9SIXS  II. 

Same  Village  School,  36  next  Oldest  Children. 
A.    Original  Date. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Pitch. 

Intellectual  Clasa 
estimated  by 
Schoolmaster. 

m 

2      7 

6 

s 

m 

8        7 

6 

2 

f 

i    ^ 

16 

X 

m 

24 

3 

£ 

8        0 

36 

3 

m 

8        4 

35 

3 

m 

8        9 

35 

3 

m 

8        2 

38 

I 

m 

9        0 

42 

3 

f 

?   '1 

4« 

s 

i 

48 

a 

i 

7        3 

67 

I 

f 

9       " 

67 

3 

•£ 

5        8 

70 

•m 

5        7 

74 

in 

10           3 

74 

3 

•m 

7        0 

77 

f 
*£ 

7        1 
6        9 

IL 

I 

m 

9        0 

80 

3 

m 

i      'I 

96 

I 

m 

96 

3 

•m 

6        7 

104 

•f 

6      10 

113 

m 

7       " 

113 

3 

•m 

5        6 

1 30 

•m 

5       " 

I30 

•m 

6        6 

ISO 

•m 

6        5 

>  120 

>  130 

£ 

7        0 

J 

•£ 

6        5 

>   ISO 

•m 

6        I 

>   ISO 

m 

7        3 

>    I30 

I 

•m 

5        6 

>    120 

•m 

6        6 

>    ISO 

Thou  marked  with  «  star  are  Id  the  infaut  tcbool ;  their  relatlTC  intellectual 
rank  hat  not  been  aacertalncd,  and  therefore  thejr  are  not  incladed  in  the  correla- 
tions below.  Their  averagre  threshold  la  about  40  v.  d.,  or  more  than  double  that  of 
the  remainder. 


B.     Calcnlated  Correlations. 


Description. 

Amounts. 

First  Term          versus       Second  Term. 

Raw. 

Prob-Brr. 

Corrected. 

Pitch  Discritn.             Intellectnal  Clnns 
Age                              Pitch  Discrim. 
"                                    Intellectnal  Clasi 

—0.35 

+0-55 
—0.65 

0.18 
0.18 
0.l8 

+0.41 
+0.69 
—0.81 

^^^^^^^^V                     CENBBAL   IMTIU.UGENCE. 

>i 

^1 

^^^^^^^^^^H                            EXPEKIMRNTAI.  fimtlBS  III. 

^1 

^^^^^^                        High  Claxs  Preparaiory  School  /or 

Boys. 

^^H 

^^1            A.    OriglnBl  Data. 

^^1 

^^^_              A^e. 

Discritninative 

Place  In  School  (before 

modi-                  ^^^^1 

Threshold. 

jiea/ion  to  etiminaU  Age').                    ^^^^| 

Pitch 

Ught 

WciRht 

Cl«islc» 

PrcDcb 

Bngtish 

^^^^1 

From 

^^^^^^H 

Kx.Ser. 

i:mx> 

i:ioo 

^^^^^^H 

IV. 

^^^H 

^^^^^L 

50 

lO 

4 

16 

IQ 

10 

^^H 

^^^H          >3      A 

3 

lO 

6 

5 

6 

6 

^^H 

^^^^^m 

10 

lo 

9 

13 

II 

11 

^^^1 

^^^^^m        ID    ti 

>6o 

lO 

9 

22 

23 

22 

^^^^1 

4 

13 

5 

I 

I 

I 

^^^^1 

3 

to 

ID 

4 

1 

3 

^^^H 

^^^^^B          lo      4 

4 

lO 

11 

12 

14 

13 

^^H 

^^^H           9      5 

30 

lO 

tl 

'\ 

22 

33 

^^^1 

^^^^^H 

II 

lO 

12 

8 

15 

^^H 

^^^^^B 

II 

13 

II 

3 

5 

4 

^^H 

^^^^^1 

34 

14 

ZO 

7 

7 

,i 

^^H 

^^^^H 

5 

l8 

7 

30 

ii 

^^H 

^^H            9      8 

3 

l8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

^^^H 

^^^^^B          11     lo 

S 

13 

13 

a 

3 

3 

^^H 

^^^^H 

6 

U 

U 

11 

12 

12 

^^^1 

^^^^^1 

7 

M 

II 

17 

18 

»7 

^^H 

^^^^H           lo 

»5 

19 

JO 

21 

20 

31 

^^H 

^^^H          10      4 

II 

14 

13 

:i 

ai 

9 

^^^H 

^^^H          XO      4 

14 

»3 

i^ 

16 

8 

^^H 

^^^^H 

IS 

13 

28 

15 

to 

20 

^^^H 

^^^H           12      3 

7 

'2 

li 

9 

9 

16 

^^^^1 

^^^H          10      7 

4 

i6 

14 

17 

19 

^^^^1 

^^^^            >3      7 

>6o 

>9 

»7 

6 

4 

S 

^^H 

^^H           B.    Calculated  Correlations.                                                                                  ^^^H 

^^H                                               Description. 

^^^^H 

^^^H                          pint  Tcmt.               vmus              Sctrond  Term. 

Raw. 

BiTor.           ^^^^H 

^^B           Amal.  School  Place*       Light  Discrimioation 

+0.13 

^^^^1 

^^H                                                          Am^.  Light  and  Weight 

+0.12 

0.09                ^^^^1 
0.06                ^^^^1 

+0.19 

^^H            Weight  Diacrim.               ^tght  Disciim. 
^H           Pitch                                Weight     " 

+0.33 

^^^H 

+0.16 

^^^^H 

^H                                                    Light 

-i-o-13 

^^^^1 

^H          Age                                Weight    *' 
^m           ^                                  Light 

+0.09 

^^^^1 

-t-0.14 

^^^^1 

^^^B                      ■Modified  to  c1imitint«  ngr- 

^1 

^^^^H            JotmrAi,— la 

J 
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EXPSRIMKNTAI.  SERIES  IV. 

High  Class  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 
A.    Oiigina]  DaU. 


Age 

Pitch 

Flftce  in  School  {^be/ore  modifieaiion  to 

Uutic 

St:- 
1"* 

eliminate  Age). 

. 

Classics 

PrcDCh 

BB«Uali 

U«Uictu. 

to 

II 

1 

I 

•1 

1 

a 
•-1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

I 

1 
B 

1 
u 

V 

■ 
U 

1 

■—1 

1 

f 

1 

2 

1 

^5 

Ml, 

13     6 

3 

8 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

a 

3 

8 

13     4 

3 

II 

12 

10 

13 

13 

to 

13 

13 

It 

13 

13 

II 

9 

9    8 

3 

19 

tS 

15 

31 

19 

16 

a3 

ai 

18 

31 

19 

17 

6 

13    7 

4 

a 

3 

I 

a 

a 

J 

a 

a 

I 

7 

7 

7 

3 

to    4 

4 

31 

19 

33 

aj 

33 

ao 

31 

24 

X6 

lo    7 

4 

33 

33 

aa 

36 

23 

aa 

aS 

as 

23 

29 

25 

23 

I 

13    6 

5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

at 

II    lO 

5 

4 

3 

7 

6 

5 

0 

6 

a 

9 

8 

6 

ZO     1 

1 

39 

afi 

24 

23 

25 

at 

27 

36 

33 

as 

23 

19 

7 

XI      I 

30 

30 

18 

20 

31 

18 

31 

30 

19 

17 

16 

15 

t4 

13    4 
lo    6 

7 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

5 

7 

36 

24 

ai 

27 

16 

13 

a6 

19 

17 

aa 

18 

t6 

II 

la    3 

? 

i8 

17 

t6 

17 

ao 

>9 

25 

'I 

21 

19 

^7 

14 

ao 

13    » 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

r 

4 

12      1 

lO 

33 

19 

17 

>9 

18 

»7 

ao 

17 

15 

23 

31 

31 

18 

9    9 

10 

^i 

29 

27 

33 

39 

27 

32 

\l 

37 

32 

39 

37 

17 

lo    4 

21 

25 

23 

30 

27 

24 

18 

13 

30 

37 

32 

J3    0 

If 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

4 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

lo    a 

II 

7 

6 

6 

13 

7 

6 

8 

■1 

8 

II 

9 

8 

13    o 

ir 

13 

II 

II 

II 

II 

la 

IS 

16 

6 

5 

a 

13 

13     O 
13   II 

II 

12 

17 
9 

16 
8 

I 

t6 
8 

1 

7 

a4 
9 

31 

7 

7 

a4 
14 

24 
ta 

13 

15 

'3     » 

14 

lO 

9 

10 

9 

8 

II 

10 

9 

10 

to 

,t 

13 

10    4 

14 

37 

31 

t4 

24 

23 

>5 

17 

II 

10 

a6 

30 

a 

lO      1 

15 

24 

33 

ao 

tS 

17 

U 

29 

a4 

24 

18 

15 

13 

la    6 

15 

14 

»3 

la 

^5 

14 

II 

to 

9 

6 

8 

6 

5 

10 

lo    8 

15 

30 

37 

29 

a6 

30 

29 

38 

a6 

13     8 

l8 

16 

15 

'3 

35 

34 

ao 

14 

14 

13 

30 

3t 

30 

19 

9    5 

3o 

32 

25 

31 

as 

32 

36 

33 

36 

II      3 

24 

15 

14 

9 

14 

ta 

9 

16 

15 

U 

13 

It 

10 

10      9 

>6o 

as 

28 

19 

15 

lO    II 

31 

3S 

36 

32 

38 

36 

3» 

aS 

25 

31 

aS 

25 

32 

13     7 

»3 

to 

9 

10 

13 

la 

16 

14 

■ 
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^I^B 

EXPXRIUXNTAI,  SSRIBS  IV. 

H 

^^^^^ 
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CORRBCTIONS  TO  "MBASURBMBNT  OP  ASSOCIATION." 

Page 84    Zn  first  equation  dele  "  3*~^  »•  and  lubi.  "-I . t^^J*  " 

aa  +  b  a    a+b 

Note  I  ahoald  be 

"  More  occnrmtely,  r  =  aln  -^  .  5_Z1^ 

a       a  +  b 

Hence,  wben  the  correlationjia  very  complete,  etc.,  etc.* 

Page  85    Dele  "  More  accurately,  r  =  sin    -I. .  *"**  " 

a      a  +  b 
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T'ht  Britisk  Joumai  of  PsycAology.  Edited  byjamn  Wud  and  W.  H. 
R.  KtTe»,  with  ihc  colUboratioD  of  W.  McDongall,  C.  S.  Myer*. 
A.  P.  Stuod,  C.  S.  Sberrinrton.  W.  G.  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
Jannary,  t^ot-     C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons,  Loadoo.     pp.  115. 

Besides  the  editorial  this  first  number  contains  the  following  arti* 
clca:  Jsme«  Ward,  On  the  X^cfinition  of  Psycboloey^  C.  S-  Sberrington, 
On  Binocular  Flicker  and  the  Correlation  of  Activity  of  "  CoTTCspond- 
ing  "  Retinal  Poinu;  J.  Lewi*  Mclntyre,  A  Sixteenth  Centtiry  P17- 
cholt^iftt,  Bernardino Telesio;  W.  Mcnongall.  The  Sensations  Excited 
by  a  Sinf^le  Momentary  Sttnalatton  of  the  Eye;  W.  McDonKall,  Note 
on  the  Principle  onderlying  Fechner's  "  Paraidoxical  Experiment " 
and  the  Predomtnancc  of  Cootonrs  in  the  Straggle  of  the  two  V'tstul 
Fields;  ProcccOioKS  of  the  Pi_ychoIogical  Society. 

This  journal  will  be  issncd  in  parts  at  irregular  Intervals,  and  a  toU 
ame  consisting  of  abont  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  costs  fifteen 
shillings  in  sdrance,  single  nnrabers,  live  shillings. 

The  American  foumal  of  Psychology  welcomes  most  heartily  the 
new  British  Journal  of  Psychology  and  congratulates  it  npou  its  almost 
ideal  form  both  in  type  and  page.  Its  establishment  ongbt  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  British  thought  as  important  as  that 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  Mind  by  the  late  Croom  Robertson 
and  Air.  Bain  many  years  ago.  The  difference  oi  standpoint  between 
the  first  numbers  of  these  two  journals  i-i  typical  of  the  tendencies  of 
modem  thought  in  this  field.  In  the  editorial  we  are  told  that  there 
are  about  half  a  dozen  lectnreships  already  entablishcd  to  promote  the 
study  of  psychology  a.t  a  science,  that  psychology  is  independent  of 
the  control  of  philosophy,  hiving  its  own  methods,  problems  and 
atandpoJnl,  that  ideas  '*  in  the  phtlosophtcal  sense  do  not  fall  within 
its  scope:  Its  inquiriea  are  restricted  entirely  to  facts.  In  pursuit  of 
these  It  is  brought  into  close  relations  with  biology,  physiology,  path- 
otofty,  and  agsin  with  philology,  anthropology,  and  even  litcisture. 
Its  resnits,  also,  have  important,  pmcticsl  applications  for  the  educa- 
tionist, the  jurist,  the  economist,  quite  apart  from  their  theoretical 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  cpistcmotogist  and  the  moralist."  It 
is  to  be  "devoted  exclusively  to  psvchology  in  all  its  branches,  aQB> 
lytical,  genetic,  comparative,  experimental,  pathological,  individual, 
ethnical,  etc."  It  aimfi  to  serve  a-i  an  organ  "for  all  alike  who  are  work- 
ing in  any  one  of  the  many  branches  iuto  which  psychology  has  diSer- 
ratiated."  "Among  the  standanls  by  which  couimunications  will  be 
Judged,  that  of  length  will  not  be  one'" 

The  articles  of  Shcrriiigt«n  and  McDougall  are  admirable  laboratory 
investigations  on  optical  phenomena,  well  calculated  to  show  the  great 
advantages  of  work  with  itistrunicnts  to  advaucc  self  kuowledyc  even 
of  elementary  sense  activities  which  introspection  could  never  attain 
without  the  aid  of  these  methwls.  The  historical  study  on  Telesio  is 
an  interesting  picture  of  a  sixteenth  century  man  who  regarded  human 
natnre  a  part  of  nature  subject  to  natural  laws  and  to  be  developed  by 
purely  empirical  methods.  The  article  of  James  Ward  is  written  from 
a  very  different  standpoint  which,  to  the  writer  ol  this  note,  seems 
both  effete  and  sterile.  He  tells  us  how  Aristotle  and  then  how  Des- 
cartes regarded  psychology  and  of  the  great  change  that  has  iBtelv 
supervened  from  the  conception  of  the  soul  aa  a  res  cogilans,  whico 
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had  In  a  sense  further  development  in  tbe  panloglsni  of  Hngeli 
to  the  more  efferent  coaceptioas  illustrated  by  Kant's  "Critiqocof  the 
Practical  rather  than  the  Pure  Reason,  by  Schopenhauer,"  etc.,  and 
bow  this  reaction  agaiiisi  intellectualism  has  lately  been  extended  and 
coiirirtneil  by  evolulioniiry  and  experiitienlnl  studies  which  insist  that 
the  will  rather  that)  the  intellect  la  our  clue  tn  understanding  experi- 
ence, how  this  makes  knowledge  no  longer  an  end  iu  itself  but  alwayi 
a  means.  Ite  finally  concludes  that  "  in  every  case  physiological  and 
comparative  psychology  must  fall  back  on  the  facts  and  aQalosies  of 
our  own  experience."  Tbe  view  that  begius  with  mechanism  and  ends 
with  mind  gives  the  experient  only  a  presentational  kind  of  physio- 
logical psychology  of  the  worst  sort,  "  where  physiological  and  pay. 
chological  conceptions  are  forever  coquetting  with  es^  other,  and 
where,  as  a  result,  unseemly  hybrids  are  not  infrequent,"  like  Hux- 
ley's "  Idcagcnons  Molecules." 

Now,  all  this  seems  to  us  trite,  barren,  obsolete  aud  irrelevant. 
There  is  no  more  patent  and  commonplace  fact  in  the  psychological 
world  than  this  great  transition,  and  nothing  that  the  student  of  mind 
is  »o  ready  to  admit  as  that  man  is  indefinitely  more  anthropomorphic 
than  he  knows  and  must  forever  {udge  aiid  know  everything  in  termi 
of  hia  own  psychic  activities.  But  oue  of  the  chief  claims  of  experi- 
mental, genetic,  and  comparative  psychology  is  that  it  sheds  new  light 
npon  our  own  activities  which  the  arm-cnaired  inlrospectioniat  who 
tnrns  his  mental  eyes  inward  has  grown  impotent  to  add  to.  The 
other  papers  in  this  first  number  make  contribatioD&  of  what  was  un- 
known before  to  the  modem  reader.  This  adds  nothing.  In  fact  the 
introspection i St  of  this  type  has  ceased  to  interest  the  progressive, 
modem  student  of  mind,  except  that  hia  writings  are  precious  docn- 
mentsof  a  unique  type  of  mind.  The  mortgage  the  epistcmologist 
always  demands  the  experimenter  to  cancel  is  essentially  a  spurious 
one.  Tbe  limitations  he  lays  down,  the  definitions  in  which  be  is  so 
profn»e,  the  stepumihcrly  anxiety  Jest  the  laboratory  man  should  make 
iomt /au.r  /*as  ox  perturb  his  circles,  suggests  that  the  true  "hybrid  " 
is  the  cpisteniologist  who  attempts  to  legislate  for  experimentation  in 
which  he  has  no  practical  experience.  The  very  life  of  the  new  psy> 
chotogv  depends  npon  whether  it  can  throw  off  the  leading  strings  of 
the  alrf  sufRciently  to  secure  Its  own  free  movement.  It  ia  preposter- 
ons,  at  present,  to  define  psychology  save  as  Bleek  long  ago  undertook 
to  define  philology;  fs  is/  ivas  es  tvird.  It  is  iu  a  process  of  rapid  de- 
velopment. It  has  so  many  lines  and  departments  that  if  it  could  he  cor- 
rectly described  to-day  all  the  definitiuus  uiigh  I  be  outgrown  to-morrow. 
None  but  an  almost  pamoiac  systematism  would  attempt  to  write 
even  a  logic  or  a  metuo<loloy  for  it.  As  grammar  comes  after  the 
golden  period  of  language  and  literature,  so  these  things  must  come 
when  the  present  enormous  expansion  of  psychology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments is  approaching  the  end  of  a  period.  The  new  movement  ones 
all  its  achievements  to  tbe  method  of  treating  psychic  activities  as 
natural  phenniiietia  aud  as  well  might  a  speculative  materialist  attempt 
to  "  hold  up  "  or  cast  suspicion  on  the  actual  laboratory  work  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry,  because  no  one  knows  just  what  an  atom,  a  vortex, 
or  ether  really  is,  as  tbe  epistcmologist  obtrude  his  scholastic  scru- 
ples into  Ibc  domain  of  pS3rcho1ogy  as  a  science.  H. 

GrundsSge  der  Piyehohgift  Band  /.  Atlgemfiner  Teil.  Die  Prin- 
xipten  der  Psychotogie.  von  Uugo  MtXENSTEaBERG.  Leipzig,  J,  A. 
Barth.     1900.     pp.  XII+56S.     I2M. 

This  first  volume  of  a  treatise  upon  which  Professor  MUnsterberg  is 
engaged,  deals  only  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  general  prob- 
lems of  psychology.     While  it  is  for  that  reason  introductory  in  scope 
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■.nd  character,  yet  It  is  In  a  meaaare  complete  in  itAelf.  The  forth- 
cODiing  pAft  of  the  work  will  round  off  the  aatltor's  system  wjtli  a  tlis- 
casiion  of  the  special  problems  of  indiviUoal  and  socisl  psycbology. 

Professor  Miiiisterbcrg's  iwint  of  view  is  already  familiBr  to  readers 
of  bis  "Psychology  and  Life."  The  rapid  progress  of  the  sciences  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  wide-spread  interest  which  they  ex- 
cited, turned  contemporatteons  thought  into  a  naturalistic?  channel. 
The  scientific  method  was  extended  to  more  and  more  disciplines; 
scientific  explanations  were  pressed  into  ever-widening  fields.  Thti 
tendency  attained  gach  Impetos  that  its  influence  is  felt  npon  the 
thouffht  of  the  present  day.  Us  dominant  characteristics  are  lack  of 
critiaim  and  absence  of  systematization.  Sound  philosophy  has  been 
dethroned  and  naturalism  reigns  in  her  stead.  The  lUovemcDt  hai 
left  pSTChology  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  has  been  a  thirst  for 
facts  and  particular  details  with  but  little  desire  for  a  systematized 
body  of  knowledge.  Moreover  the  psycho  leftist's  zeal  for  the  amass- 
ing of  facta  has  led  him  to  i^aore  the  eptstemological  and  mctaphyti- 
cal  principles  involved  in  hts  search.  His  method  of  procedure  has 
been  left  to  the  guidance  of  instinct;  he  has  been  guilty  of  every  crime 
in  the  philosophic  calendar. 

Now  the  psychologist  is  clearly  within  his  rights  in  refraining  from 
constructing  a  system.  But  if  his  solution  of  the  problems  is  even  to 
approximate  finality  he  most  be  discreet  in  his  choice  of  methods  and 
discriminating  in  his  use  of  concepts.  It  is  e»»ential,  then,  that  we  go 
back  to  first  principles  and  look  well  to  our  foundations  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  build  upon  them.  The  psychologist  must  be  sure  he  is  right 
before  he  goes  ahead;  it  is  Professor  Miinsterberg's  purpose  not  only 
to  show  him  that  he  is  wrone  but  to  set  him  right.  Hence  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  not  concerned^ with  a  rc-ennmcration  of  the  particular 
facta  of  psychology.  Its  object  is  more  fundamental  and  preparatory; 
it  aims  to  ensure  future  progress  and  to  safeguard  future  resnlts  by 
subjecting  the  foundations  of  the  science  to  a  rriticnl  examination.  It 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  oncoming  army  of  psychologists;  its  mission  is 
to  map  out  a  safe  line  of  march  and  to  establish  a  secure  base  of  opera- 
tion. But  besides  laying  down  an  epiatemological  foundation  for 
psychology  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  fundamental  concepts,  as- 
sumptions, limits  and  ideals  of  the  science,  it  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  a  systematization  of  psychological  Itnnwlerlge. 

Professor  Miinaterber^  champions  the  cause  of  idealism  as  against 
the  prevailing  positivistic  tendencv-  The  book  is  a  polemic  against 
the  "positivistic  view  of  the  worfd  which  grows  out  of  psychology 
itself  in  more  and  more  threatening  form;"  its  author  disclaims  any 
disposition  on  his  own  part  to  "elevate  psychology  to  the  rank  of  a 
noaitivistic  philosophy."  As  a  tnetephysician  Professor  Miiusterberg 
IS  an  ethical  idealist  of  the  Fichteau  school;  as  a  psychologist  he  is  an 
atomist  of  the  most  extreme  mechanical  type.  He  promises  a  syothe- 
sis  of  these  two  positions;  not,  however,  by  inconsistent  compromises 
on  either  side,  but  a  higher  synthesis  which  will  do  strict  justice  to 
idealism  while  it  guaramees  the  most  complete  freedom  to  experimen- 
tal psychology. 

He  begins  his  task  by  working  out  a  classification  of  the  sciences 
from  the  basts  of  the  antithesis  between  causality  and  teleology.  He 
recognizes  iwo  distinct  types — the  objectif^^ing  and  the  subjectifying 
Kienccs.  Sciences  of  the  lirst  type  deal  with  n  subject-matter  which 
1b  regarded  as  mere  meaningless  existence,  while  in  those  of  the  second 
type  the  datum  has  meaning  or  value  for  the  subject.  Scientific  pro- 
cedure in  the  former  case  consista  in  defining  the  character  of  the 
meaningless  objects  and  discovering  their  causal  relations.     The  sab- 
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jectifying  scicoces  hare  to  do  with  the  sobject'B  talctog  up  definite 
attitndes  toward  significant  object*;  scientific  procednre  here  consist* 
in  intcrpretinft  and  evalaating  the  objecti,  never  in  detcrminintj  their 
causal  coniiectiona.  Physics  and  p>ychology  fall  under  the  objectify- 
ing category,  while  history,  ethics  and  aisthetics  are  representative!  of 
the  subjectifying  group. 

Within  eftc'h  of  these  f;rouM  appears  a  second  bipartitioo,  based  npon 
the  degree  of  community  of  the  object.  Certain  objecls  regardea  as 
nnmeaniog  existences,  are  the  common  experience  of  several  individ* 
uals,  and  are  for  that  reiuon  assigned  to  physics.  Other  meaiiingless 
objects  constitute  the  snbject- matter  of  psychology,  in  virtue  01  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  peculiar  possession  of  bnt  a  single  individual. 
The  same  diBtlnctton  is  carded  through  the  subjectifying  science*, 
where  the  individual  acts  of  will  of  the  position-taking  subject  are  set 
over  against  his  common  or  over-tndivtdual  acts  of  will.  The  latter 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  normative  sciences  while  the  former 
become  the  material  of  the  historical  sciences.  The  two  scieutific 
methods  remaiD  distinct  throughout.  It  is  the  buBioesa  of  the  objec- 
tifying sciences  to  explain  by  a  process  of  tracing  out  causal  sequences. 
The  subjectifying  sciences  make  no  use  of  the  concept  of  causaHty;  it 
is  their  business  to  understand ,  by  a  process  of  interpretation  and 
evaluation. 

It  is  to  be  borue  in  mind,  however,  that  the  sciences  do  uot  deal  with 
real  experience.  Primary  experience  is  transformed  and  made  over 
for  scientific  purposes—a  transformation  which  differs  in  kind  (or  each 
of  the  various  clflsaes  of  science.  For  whil«?  one  science  regards  ita 
transformation  product  as  a  bare  non-signiScant  existent,  another 
treats  its  prodnct  as  a  significant  content  whose  meaning  atid  value  are 
to  be  unfolded.  Moreover  it  is  the  employment  of  this  transforma- 
tion process  which  difierentiates  the  man  of  science  from  the  practical 
man  of  real  life.  It  is  only  in  the  affairs  of  real  life,  aa  opposed  to  the 
scientific  pursuits,  that  we  have  to  do  with  reality.  The  sciences  deal 
with  fictitious  objects  arbitrarily  abstracted  from  the  world  of  reality 
for  purpoecs  of  scientific  expediency. 

Ad  examination  of  the  psychical  object — this  wcaulngless  mental 
process  which  has  been  martced  off  from  all  other  objects  as  the  ma- 
terial with  which  paychologv  is  to  deal — reveals  the  fact  that  it  Is  even 
more  unlike  other  objects  than  has  commonly  been  supposed.  It  is 
non-temporal  and  non-spatial  in  character;  none  but  physical  objects 
are  in  space  ami  time.  It  is  also  devoid  of  quantitative  attributes.  It 
is  not  subject  to  measurement,  nor  has  it  any  causial  connection  with 
its  fellow*,     In  short,  it  possesses  the  single  attribute  of  quality. 

i'sychical  objects,  tben,  constitute  a  series^-or  a  number  of  series, — 
each  of  whose  terms  is  distinguished  from  every  other  by  qualitative 
dtiterences  only.  It  has  been  customary  in  psychology  to  assume  that 
variation  of  sensation  runs  parallel  with  variation  of  physical  stimu- 
lus, e.  g.,  to  correlate  pitch,  tooal  intensity  and  clang  tint  with  the 
length,  the  amplitude  and  the  form,  of  the  sound-wave;  and  thus  to 
find  a  physical  oasis  for  the  classification  of  the  differences  of  sensa- 
tion. But  the  complexity  of  the  relations  obtaining  between  stimulus 
and  sensation,  together  with  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  inter- 
vening brain  process,  makes  this  basis  of  classification  hazardous  and 
undesirable.  It  is  propoaed,  therefore,  to  work  out  a  classification 
based  solely  upon  the  material  of  the  psychical  series  themselves.  All 
qualitative  differences  are  first  sabilividcd  into  three  classes — differ- 
ences of  content-quality,  of  form-quality  and  of  value-quality.  Within 
each  class  again  arc  found  characteristic  difiercuces  in  accordance  with 
which  the  members  of  the  class  may  be  seriated  in  varioits  dimensions. 
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Tbe  list  of  possible  dimensions  of  the  first  class  ioclades  kind,  In- 
tensity end  independence,  i.  e.,  the  degree  to  which  the  individaal 
sensation  reflists  fasion  and  loss  of  identity  on  cnterioj;  into  com> 
bioation  with  others.  Variations  of  form-quality  also  show  well-uiarkvd 
ditnensional  directioas  of  kiud  of  form  ^spatial  and  temporal),  inten- 
sity of  form,  and  indenendeiici;of  form.  Tlie  value-qtinlitie^coustilute 
a  more  multiform  series  of  dimensions,  to  which  belong  raloes  of  vivid- 
ness, of  pleasant iiess-Dnpleasautiiesx,  of  spatial  direction,  of  temporal 
direction  and  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  atLer  poverty  of  relations  manifested  by  mental 
procesftes  they  cannot  be  explained  or  even  described,  save  by  an  indi- 
rect means.  The  assumption  of  a  strict  psychophysical  parBllchsm 
fnrnithes  a  solution  of  ihis  problem.  The  psychical  process  may  be 
described  and  explained  by  statinfc  the  pbyaicBl  conditiona  andcr 
which  it  arises  and  the  physical  effects  wlticli  follow  upon  it.  The 
discussion  of  the  principle  which  Professor  MUnsterbcrK  adopts  as  the 
touch-stone  of  psychological  explanation — hi*  Action  Theory—consti- 
tatea  what  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
book. 

Before  he  formulates  the  action  theory  he  prepares  the  way  by  a  de- 
tailed criticism  of  as«ociattonii)ai  and  apperceptionistn,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  supplant.  He  reco^izes  the  heroic  service  rendered  by  the 
theory  of  apperception  in  the  history  of  psychology — a  service  which 
consisted  in  cotubatiuf;;  the  overestlmation  of  associationism.  Vet  the 
theory  of  apperception  must  be  rejected  becaa&c  no  purely  sensory 
theory  can  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  mental  content,  nor  can  it.  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  acconnt  for  the  phenomenon  of  inhibition. 
Moreover,  it  is  uiiAcientiftr  in  that  it  applies  the  category  of  teleoloey 
to  a  purely  causal  .teries.  The  association  theory  is  no  less  inade- 
quate. In  the  first  place  it  furuisbes  uo  physiological  substrate  for 
variations  of  psychical  elements  other  than  change's  of  (junUty  and  in- 
tensity. The  varyiug  degrees  of  vividness  or  forciblcncss  are  left  un- 
accouuted  for.  And  in  the  second  place  it  gives  na  cine  as  to  the 
mecbaulem  which  selects  the  psychophysical  excitation,  1.  £.,  it  does 
not  explain  why  this  particular  sensation  and  not  another  has  been 
facilitated  and  endowed  with  greater  vividnesa.  The  fundamental  pro- 
cess which  it  sets  out  to  explain  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  accident:  only 
the  filial  effect  is  described  in  pbysloJogical  terms.  Its  fatal  defect,  in 
short,  is  its  failure  to  give  a  psychophysics  of  vividness- values.  Yet 
the  theory  of  association  is  sound  in  principle  anil  is  acceptable  so  far 
as  it  goes'  It  must,  however,  be  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 
an  ancillary  factor  ilf  it  is  to  become  a  satisfactory  psychological  theory. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  no  merely  sensory  theory  cau  furnish 
an  adecinate  basis  for  the  explanation  of  all  psychical  phenomena.  In- 
hibition, for  example,  can  come  about  only  through  the  oppositiou  and 
counteraction  of  antagonistic  factors.  Now.  there  are  no  two  ideas 
which  as  psychical  processes  exclude  each  other;  there  arc  no  two 
sensations  whose  nature  is  such  that  they  cannot  occur  in  conscious- 
nets  together.  Psychologtcal  explniiation  must,  therefore,  have  re- 
coorse  to  the  motor  functioning  of  the  organism.  The  paired  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  mechaiiism  furnishes  just  such  a  system  of 
antagonistic  factors  as  is  required.  Every  flexor  is  opposed  by  an 
extensor;  the  coutraction  of  the  one,  means  the  ab&cnce  of  contraction 
in  the  other. 

The  problem  which  the  action  theory  attempts  to  solve  is  one  of  the 
most  iuiportaut,  and  one  of  the  most  elusive  in  the  whole  field  of  psy- 
chology- How  are  the  familiar  facts  of  facilitation  and  inhibition  to 
be  explained?     What  determines  the  varying  degrees  of  vividuess  o£ 
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sensations?  Why,  In  A  given  caw,  is  this  sensation  and  not  another 
facilitated  or  inhibited? 

Professor  Muii<itcrberg's  action  theory  takes  over  from  the  theory  of 
association  the  following  tbesea:  Sensation  is  the  sole  content  of  con- 
sciousness; the  quality  of  sensation  depends  upon  the  spatial  position 
of  the  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  which  is  stimulated;  the  intensity  of 
the  sensation  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  exoitntiou  vrtiich  is 
conducted  to  the  cortex.  Here  he  introduces  a  new  factor — the  cen- 
triftigal  excitation  which  passes  from  the  cortex  to  the  motor  appara- 
tus— and  sets  op  a  nev  thesis:  the  sensation  depends  for  its  vividaes* 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  or  motor  excitation.  It  it  as- 
sumed, then,  that  the  sensory  excitation  as  such,  is  not  attended  by  a 
ftsychical  process  but  enters  consciou»ne»a  only  on  beiuK  transformed 
nto  motor  discharge.  Sensory  excitation  without  discharge  corre- 
sponds to  the  minimal  degree  of  vividness — to  total  inhibition  of  sen- 
sation. And  the  more  complete  the  discharge,  the  more  vivid  and 
forcible  the  sensation.  In  every  case  the  possibility  of  motor  discharge 
is  the  iinf  gua  Hon  of  the  psychical  process.  The  motor  discharge,  in 
tnm,  is  itself  conditioned  by  the  molecular  disposition  of  the  e&rent 
path. 

A  physiological  basis  is  furnished  for  the  theory  in  the  paired 
arrangement,  and  the  reciprocal  aniaeouism  of  tbe  motor  centres. 
Every  motor  centre  has  a  corresponding,  but  antagonistic  motor 
centre.  When  either  member  of  the  pair  is  stimulated  to  oction,  the 
other  member  is,  by  that  very  fact,  condemned  to  inactivity.  This 
opposiliou  of  motor  functtoaing  \*  the  basis  of  all  facilitation  and  in- 
hibition, of  all  selecting  and  discarding  of  psychical  processes. 

The  action  theory  may  be  stated  baldly  as  follows :  Every  mental 
process  is  constituted  from  two  factors — sensory  and  motor.  Withoat 
the  co-operation  of  motor  as  well  aji  sensory  factors,  aeiiKation  itself  is 
impossible.  The  vividness  of  the  sensation  depends  upon  the  sensory 
excitation  at  the  cortex  finding  an  unobstructed  ]>nlh  of  discharge 
leading  down  from  the  cortex  to  tbe  sub-cortical  motor  centres.  The 
excitation  of  uny  sub-cortic«1  motor  ceutre  is  attended  by  an  inhibition 
of  the  antagonistic  motor  centre.  Hence  it  follows  that  sensations  are 
vivid  and  forcible  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  resistance  which 
tbe  path  of  discbarge  of  the  sensory  excitation  encounters  in  the  sab- 
cortical  centres  to  which  it  leads.  When  the  discharge  of  tbe  sensory 
excitation  meets  with  no  resistance,  the  sensation  enlera  consciousness 
with  maximal  vividness;  when  the  path  is  totally  blocked  complete 
inhibition  results,  and  the  excitation  fails  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
consciousness. 

This  forntiilation  of  the  action  theory,  however,  gives  only  its 
■chcmatic  outline.  The  mental  economy  is  much  more  complex  than 
our  envtsagcment  has  shown  it  to  l>e.  I'>ch  motor  centre  is  correlated 
not  only  with  a  single  antagouistic  centre,  but  with  many  others  be- 
sides. As  a  result  of  this  complex  network  of  co-or<li nations,  the 
motor  impulse  from  any  centre  is  in  more  or  less  intimate  reciprocal 
relation  with  a  host  of  other  motor  impulses  from  other  centres. 
Moreover  practice,  fatigue,  habit  and  the  like,  make  themselves  felt 
throughout  the  system,  by  effecting  various  readjustments  of  co-ordi- 
nations. Altliough  motor  functioning  is  enoiinously  complicated  by 
these  interrelations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  these 
readjusted  co-or<iinationa,  on  the  other,  yet  the  principle  of  action 
remains  the  same  thronghout.  Tbe  sensation,  or  the  movement  which 
finally  arises  in  any  given  case  is  invariably  the  joint  product  of  the 
total  motor  dispositions  and  the  present  sensory  excitations. 

Tbe  possibility  of  tbe  excitation   passing  out  by  way  of  diifereat 
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paths  of  discbarge,  has  not  b«en  coasid«red  as  vet.  It  Is  evident,  how- 
rrcr.  that  a  variation  of  exit  is  far  from  beint;  impossible.  The  ininnte 
amitoiny  of  the  cell,  and  the  natur«  of  the  chemical  processes  which 
take  place  within  the  cell,  are  bat  little  koowu.  But  it  mar  well  be, 
that  the  varying  ile^rees  of  intensity  of  excitation,  the  difiereiil  kinds 
and  amouDtfi  of  simultaneons  action  in  other  cells,  the  changing  itate 
of  cellular  nourishment  and  of  resistance  in  subonlinate  psthsi,  may 
serve  to  switch  the  motor  discharge  along  different  routes.  There  is 
ground,  then,  for  setting  up  yet  another  thcsii),  namely,  that  the  con- 
stancy of  the  spatial  relations  of  the  paths  of  discharge  furnishes  the 
physiological  oaitis  for  a  constancy  of  the  values  of  sensations;  and 
that  a  change  in  the  spatial  rclsttona,  conditioned  hv  any  of  the  factors 
enumerated  above,  *.s  attended  by  a  variation  in  tfie  sensation  vatne. 
In  its  most  general  fnrinulatinn,  then,  the  action  theory  states  that 
every  element  of  consciousness  is  co>ordinated  with  the  cortical  tran- 
aitiou  from  excitation  to  discharge,  in  flucb  manner  that  the  quality 
of  the  sensation  depends  npon  the  spatial  position  of  the  path  of  ex- 
citation, the  intensity  of  the  sensation  upon  the  strength  of  the  ex- 
citation, the  shading  of  value  of  the  sensations  upon  the  spatial 
position  of  (he  path  of  discharge,  and  the  vividness  of  the  sensation 
npon  the  strength  of  the  discharge. 

The  detailed  application  of  this  theory  to  the  special  problems  of 
psychology,  is  reserved  for  the  second  volume,  A  concluding  chapter 
of  the  present  volume,  however,  briefly  indicates  how  it  applies  to 
attention,  suggestion,  hypnosis,  apperception  and  abstractiou.  lo  a 
ipven  complex  that  sensation  which  finds  the  conditions  favorable  for 
motor  discharge,  is  grasped  by  the  attention.  That  for  which  action 
is  not  ready,  passes  unnoticed  or  claims  the  attention  only  when  the 
intensity  of  the  excitation  compels  action.  The  attention  can  be  dia- 
tructrd  only  by  an  excitation  which  leads  to  antagonistic  action.  In 
sn^cstion  and  hypnosis  the  suggested  idea  inhibits  the  opposite  idea., 
— I.  <■.,  the  idea  which  incites  opposite  action — through  the  medium  of 
the  motor  centres.  The  motor  centres  for  certain  groups  of  actions 
arc  so  attuned  that  the  innervation  of  the  antagonistic  movement  be- 
comes impossible:  the  antagonistic  idea  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  con- 
BciousnesB  even  when  the  appropriate  sensory  stimnlna  is  applied. 
In  the  case  of  apperception  there  exists  a  peculiar  molecular  disposi- 
lion  of  the  motor  centres  as  the  result  of  previous  practice.  The 
present  stimulus  is  therefore  respoudcd  to  by-  a  richer  and  mure  com- 
plex rcftction'than  would  otherwise  arise.  This  fuller  motor  reaction 
arouses  a  richer  complex  of  sensory  processes,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  psychophysical  basis  for  the  di^ereiice  between  apperception  and 
perception.  Abstraction  is  chnrscterized  by  a  general  motor  innerva- 
tion. The  concept  ia  the  idea  corresponding  to  a  motor  reaction  which 
is  common  to  a  group  of  objects. 

Professor  Miin.iterberg's  psychology  is  an  atomism  of  the  most  ex- 
treme and  mechanical  sort.  Sensations  are.  he  tells  ns,  the  ultimate 
products  of  presetit-duy  analysis:  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  psychology  of  the  future  will  not  push  the  analysis  farther,  and 
decompose  the  sensations  into  Urelcmcnte.  These  Urelemtnte^  it 
mav  be  conjectured,  will  he  found  to  be  each  unique  in  kind;  their 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction  may  give  rise  to  the  various  phenomena 
manifested  by  sensations — thus,  e.  g.,  si:tiilarity  and  fusion  are  to  be 
accounted  for.  In  the  present  state  of  physical  and  physiological 
analysis,  however,  we  have  no  elemeulal  psychophysical'  processes 
with  which  to  correlate  the  Urelevtfnle.  Since  for  that  reason  they 
have  no  noetic  relation  with  the  physical  world,  they  are  incapable  of 
communication  or  explanation.  All  speculation  regarding  them  must 
therefore  remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  theoretical  luxury. 
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To  8iiminarizc:  Professor  Miinsterberg  b«s  sxsigned  to  psychology 
a  definite'  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nciences;  he  has  marked  ott 
and  characterized  the  subject  matter  witli  which  psychology  it  to  deal 
anil  shown  how  ahe  i&  to  deal  with  it ;  he  has  laid  down  a  principle 
for  the  B>;8teinatizatiou  of  psychological  Icnowkdge ;  be  has  shown 
how  the  limitations  of  that  knowtcilgc  are  to  hi;  transcended,  how  a 
naturalistic  psychology  is  to  be  recognized  as  but  a  ooe-sided  repre- 
sentation of  a  reality  of  which  an  ethical  ideaUsm  gives  a  more  ade- 
quate account. 

The  point  at  which  criticism  can  most  effectively  be  directed  against 
the  syfitem,  is  the  assumption  upon  which  is  based  the  cIasiii6catioti 
of  the  sciences.  Here  it  ts  assumed  that  cansality  and  teleology  are 
not  only  antagonistic,  hut  mutually  exclusive  categories.  The  science 
which  haa  recourse  to  telcological  explanatiou  is  held  to  be  debarred, 
in  consequence,  from  the  employment  of  causal  explanation  and  vt^ 
versa.  This  argument  is  also  used,  later  on.  as  a  weapon  against 
Wundt's  theory  of  apperception-  From  this  assumption  and  the  con- 
struction subsequently  erected  upon  it,  various  paradoxical  conclu- 
sions follow.  Science  deals  not  with  a  world  of  reality  but  with 
artifacts.  The  several  sciencea  are  not  a  corporate  body  but  a  con- 
gcHcti  of  discrete  nnd  independent  diitcipliiies.  Their  only  common 
ground  is  the  common  core  of  primary  experience  from  which  they  all 
radiate  in  divergent  paths.  Scieulific  co-operation,  in  any  general 
sense  of  the  term  at  least,  is  unmeaning.  Physics  and  psychology 
Rccm  to  furnish  an  exception  to  this  rule;  hvrc,  however,  the  relation 
is  not  oue  of  mutual  reciprocity,  but  of  arrogant  dominance  on  the 
part  of  physics,  and  slavish  dependence  on  the  part  of  psvchology. 
Psychology  is  denied  the  possibility  of  ever  becoming  an  indepeadcnt 
science;  all  her  explanations  are,  at  bottom,  physiological  and  psycho- 
physical .  Moreover,  pnycbology  is  divorced  from  the  historical 
sciences:  she  belongs  to  the  objectifying  camp,  they  to  the  subjectify- 
ing. Since  she  ia  forbidden  to  interpret,  or  to  draw  upon  history,  It 
would  appear  that  most  writers  npou  social  psychology,  at  least,  have 
lived  and  labored  in  vain.  Professor  Mtiosterberg  will  find  few  psy- 
chologists to  agree  to  this  narrowing  of  subject-matter  and  method. 
His  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  structural  psychology;  he  denies  to 
fnoctional  jisvchology  the  right  to  exist. 

There  are  likely  to  be  protesu  from  the  historian  as  well.  A  domi< 
nant  chaTBctcristic  of  modern  historical  science  is  its  insistence  upon 
the  iniporlance  of  tracing  out  the  causal  n^xus  which  la  held  to  ran 
through  9e<^ucnce5  of  events.  Not  only  is  this  method  to  be  abandoned, 
but  no  subjectifying  science  can  conRistently  employ  the  concept  of 
evolution  in  any  causal  sense.  Rather  than  accept  these  conclusions 
the  historian  will  raise  the  previous  question  nml  inquire  into  the 
logical  justification  of  Professor  Miinsterbcrg'a  original  assumption. 
Are  causality  and  teleology  essentially  incompatible*  Even  if  we 
limit  the  meaning  of  causality  to  include  none  out  nierhanico-quauti. 
tative  relations,  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  dogmatize  upon  the  question. 
In  any  case  the  questionable  assnmption  that  they  are  mutually  ex- 
clnsive  makes  an  unstable  foundation  for  a  psychological  system. 

The  synthesis  between  his  philosophy  am)  his  psychology  has  not 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  psycbologiat, 
at  teoftt  Tliat  it  has  been  acconiplishe*)  nt  all  is  dnc  to  the  unreal 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  psychology  is  made  to  deal.  The 
reality  of  the  ethical  self  is  secured  by  removing  psychology  from  the 
world  of  reality  and  leaving  her  to  content  herself  with  fictitions  men- 
tal processes. 
A  criticism  of  the  action  theory  can  scarcely  be  attempted  until  the 
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theory  and  tti  application  bave  been  presented  in  greater  detail.  _^ 
new  hypothesis  is  in  line  with  the  motor  tendency  which  has  bcca 
forcing  Us  way  to  the  front  in  the  litcrstoreot  the  past  decade.  Hort> 
over,  u  permits  xn  easy  envi^agruient  of  the  physiologica.!  prnrrwtn 
which  are  hchl  to  Iw  the  sutistratc  of  mental  phenomena.  It  is,  how- 
ever, based  upon  a  purely  hypothetical  physioloffv;  its  ultimate 
trianiph  over  other  hypothesis  of  recent  orifcio  can  only  result  from 
iu  ability  to  give  a  more  adequate  account  of  the  facts  ot  the  mental 
lUe. 

This  book  should  b«  in  the  hands  of  every  nsycholoKist.  The  rmuge 
of  topics  treated  is  wide,  the  argument  is  closely  articulated  and  the 
mode  of  treatuicut  is  original  iu  the  extreme.  ProfcsM^r  Muu&terber^ 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  work  a  rare  Renius  for  keen  and  exfaanative 
analysis.  His  thorough  granpof  details  is  no  le&s  remarkable  than  hi* 
power  of  SYBtematic  generalization.  The  questions  which  he  disctiasea 
have  in  the  main  an  epistenio logical  Itraring,  aad  it  is  entirely  dis- 
putable whether  bis  conclusions  will  be  accepted  by  any  large  nntnber 
of  his  colleagues  either  in  philosophy  or  in  psychology.  But  quite 
apart  from  its  more  positive  and  direct  contribution  to  psychological 
theory,  the  Gruni/xiigftioc*  a  valuable  service  in  its  searching  and 
systematic  criiioism  of  the  fonndatlona  of  the  science.  Even  if  not  a 
smgle  position  advocated  by  the  author  be  accepted,  their  very  advo- 
cacy and  reintstion  will  tend  to  such  a  clearing  up  of  ideas  as  is  sorely 
needed  In  the  science.  J.  W.  Baird. 

Cornell  Tniveralty. 

It^hy  the  Mind  has  a  Body,  by  C.  A.  STRONG.    The  Macmillnn 
1903.  PP-  ^"'  355- 

The  title  of  Professor  Strong's  book  may  be  loterpreted  as  a  twofold 
promise;  first,  that  the  reader  is  to  he  ipvcn  final  reasons  and  not 
merely  empirical  formulas  and,  secondly,  that  the  outcome  is  to  be 
some  form  of  idealistic  doctrine.  Both  parts  of  the  implicit  promise 
are  fulfilled:  for,  iu  solving  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  conscioos- 
neK9  to  the  physical  world,  the  author  rests  his  case  on  nothing  less 
than  the  fiuni  nature  of  things  and  the  final  nature  of  things  turns  out 
to  be  mental.  The  application  of  this  idealistic  d<x-tritie  to  the  prob- 
lem of  psychophysical  relationships  may  be  anticipated  In  a  few  words. 

Reality  includes  individual  inuida  and  other  mental  'tbitigs-in-tbem- 
selvcB.'  Now  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  reality  that  it  should  sym- 
bolize or  represent  itself,  it*  symbols  or  representations  l>eing  the 
phenomenal  world  of  perception.  Since  'brain -eve nu,'  together  with 
their  physical  antecedents  and  conseqacnts,  belong  to  the  symlwlic  or 
phenomenal  world  and  'mental-events'  to  the  real  world,  it  follows 
that  bodily  and  mental  processes  can  never  meet  00  the  same  plane; 
the  current  terms  'paralleliam'  and  'intcractionism'  do  not,  therefore, 
properly  represent  the  relation  which  they  aim  to  express.  The  rela- 
tion is  rather  one  of  symbol  to  thing  nyniboliEed,  of  appearance  to 
reality.  The  metaphysical  conccptiou  underlying  this  doctrine  of 
relationship  Professor  Strong  names  Psychophysical  Idealism. 

The  general  argumeut  of  the  book  runs  as  follows.  Three  typical 
theories  of  the  mutual  relations  of  mind  and  body  arc  in  the  field:  the 
theory  of  automatism,  the  theory  of  interaction,  and  the  theory  of 
parallelism.  Bach  theory — or  better  each  ^roupof  theories,  since  each 
has  various  shades  of  meaning— has  its  positive  arjniments  and  against 
each  strong  objectious,  both  formal  and  material,  may  be  urged.  Tlie 
facts  of  experience  are  ambiguous;  that  la  to  say,  tbey  do  not  compel 
an  acceptance  of  any  one  of  the  three  theories  to  the  exclasion  of  the 
other  two.  Interaction  la  not  susceptible  of  proof  becnnse  the  cau! 
efficacy  of  consciousness  cannot  be  directly  established:  aotomatism 
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illogical  b«CBU!ie  It  Ufcc*  accoant  of  those  facts  only  which  are  adapted 
to  the  support  of  a  one-sided  causal  connection— from  body  to  mind; 
uarallelisni,  finally,  which  dcaicti  all  causal  couoection  between  cere* 
oral  and  mental  processes,  breaks  upon  certain  facts  of  biological  tie* 
TclopDient  that  HUggests  an  inherent  '&urvlTal  value*  In  consciousness. 
Bveti  were  it  posaible  to  settle  the  elusive  relation  by  appeal  to  em- 
pirical facts,  tlie  deeper  ^neHtion,  'why  mind  and  body  are  lelaled  at 
all,'  would  remain.  "Under  these  circumstances,  the  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  for  the  melaoliysical  enrniiry  announced  at  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  We  hare  discussea  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  without 
knowing  exactly  what  mind  and  matter  arc.  We  ninst  now  turn  criti- 
cally npon  the  conceptions  that  have  answered  our  purpose  thus  far, 
and  seek  to  make  them  adeqnate,  It  may  be  that  an  exact  knowledge 
of  what  mind  and  matter  are  will  help  ns  to  understand  their  relation." 
In  carrying  the  question  ut  issue  to  the  higher  court  ol  philosophy, 
the  author  is  careful  to  explain,  first  of  all,  why  physical  objects  must 
be  regarded  as,  at  bottom,  'moditicstlons  uf  coD»ctoasncss;'  why  con - 
sciousneis — not  a  hypothetical  'sonl'  or  'subject,'  but  immediate  em- 
perience— is  a  reality;  and  why  the  physical  world  and  conscionanesa, 
as  thus  interpreted,  give,  together,  a  fragmentaTy  universe  which  must 
be  filled  in  by  other,  'extra-mental,'  realities:  in  brief,  why  'phenom- 
enalism,' as  tt  philosophical  creed,  in  inadeirinflte. 

Professor  Strong  now  approaches  the  crucial  point  of  his  argument. 
To  cHCvpe  the  failure  of  phenoniennliitm,  he  posits  the  existence  of 
'things-in-themselves' — "realities  external  to  consciontoesa  of  which 
onr  perception!!  arc  the  symbols."  .^fier  giving  his  attention  to  the 
historical  arguments  against  'ihings-in-lheniselvLS,'  the  author  brings 
three  'positive  proofs'  of  their  existence;  one  proof  from  the  necessity 
of  a  'real'  medium  between  mind  and  mind,  another  from  the  nec-essary 
conditions  of  consciousness,  and  a  third  from  the  origin  of  mind  out  of 
antecedent  reality.  But  not  alone  the  ttfcessily  for  things-in-tfaem- 
selves  is  shown:  we  are  given,  also,  a  hint  as  to  their  uaturg."  Since 
consciousness  is  "our  only  sample  of  what  reality  iti  like,"  and  since 
minds  must  originate  in  a  real  thing  of  their  own  nature,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  extra-mental  reality  known  as  things-in-themsclves  la 
Itself  mental. 

Having  completed  the  metaphysical  deduction  of  reality  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  world  of  sense,  the  argnment  reverts  to  theories  of  psy- 
chophysical relations  and  considers  them  in  their  philosophical  Im- 
plicfttions.  In  the  practical  application  of  bis  principles,  the  author 
has  only  to  show  that  the  thing-in-itself  which  is  symbolizeed  by  the 
cerebral  event  is  identical  Tviin  thv  correspondiog  consciousness  and 
hU  theory  of  psychophysical  idealism  is  complete.  Instead  of  ihe 
traditional  braic-and-niind  puzzle  he  has  a  single  reality,  accompanied 
by  A  symbolic  expression,  the  physiological  event.  I  say  he  'has  only 
to  show' — as  i!  the  taslc  were  easy;  but  it  really  involves  one  of  the 
subtlest  bits  of  argumenlatiou  iu  the  booh. 

To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  work  before  us 
wonlu  require  mncb  more  than  a  running  comment  on  the  drift  of  the 
argument.  At  every  step,  special  diificnltics  are  met,  counter-argu- 
ments are  disposed  of,  rival  theories  are  balanced;  but  still  the  logic 
of  the  book  progresses.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  task  tEat 
the  author  has  performeil.  For  his  fundamental  conception,  he  does 
not  claim  originality;  but  be  has  done  what  students  of  the  ultimate 
psychophysical  problem  are  likely  to  consider  of  greater  worth  than  a 
new  theory  of  the  nniverse:  he  has  disentangled  the  facts  of  the  case, 
weighed  them,  and  brought  them  into  immediate  and  logical  relation 
Ui  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  world.     The  reaalt  ofiers  a  striking 
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illastratioD  of  the  Uct — on  tbe  wiiy,  I  suspect,  to  become  a  truiam — 
that  scteuce  and  philosophy,  however  diverse  their  methods  and  their 
jntcntiona,  Iibtc  vital  interests  in  common.  The  book  is,  in  a  double 
sense,  timely;  a  wide  intvreat  in  the  subject  exists  (witness  the  large 
nnmber  oi  mouoerupbs  aiid  urttcles  in  the  current  literature]  and  an 
authoritative  ana  definitive  statement  of  facta  and  theories  waa  a 
pressiDK  need. 

The  reviewer  appends  e  few  of  the  notes  and  comnienta  that  have 
accDaiuUte<l  in  readintc  the  book,  (i)  The  theory  of  automatism 
receives,  perhaps,  both  in  the  empirical  and  the  met  a  physical  parts, 
more  than  its  share  of  attention.  It  has  always  been  an  adventltiout 
growth  in  p'^ycholoxx-  ^^  i^*  priniarily,  n  makeshift  of  biologists  and 
does  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  deserve  to  rank  with  the  rival  theo- 
ries of  interaction  ism  and  parHlleUsm.  (3)  FrofcMtor  StrouK  seems 
to  overestimate  the  value  to  psycboloey  of  a  metaphysical  &atiEfaction 
of  the  psychophysical  problem.  Without  for  a  moment  underrating 
the  autbnr's  acromplifibment,  it  may  be  asserted  that  had  an  adequate 
solution  been  indc&nitcly  postponed,  such  empirical  theories  as  are 
now  in  tbe  field  wonld,   iicverthclcsfi,  be  performing  in  the  interim, 

food  psychological  service.  '  I^A^  the  mind  has  a  body  '  tarns  out  to 
e  a  philosnplnral  problem  ;  but  that  sotng  itnporiaui  reiation  obtains 
between  ronscionsncss  and  bodily  processes  is  a  hard  and  well-seasoned 
matter  of  fact  iu  scienct-  which  in  no  way  stands  in  need  of  philo- 
sophical sanction.  If  interaction  work*  or  paralleliftm  works,  tbe 
immediate  requirements  of  science  are  ftatis6ed.  A  sharp  line  of  dis- 
tinction most  be  drawn  between  what  are,  in  m'iciac^,  psyckologiaU 
and  psychophysical  conceptions  of  the  relation  in  question  and  pfiiio* 
sopktcat  gxplanaiions  of  the  relation.  The  psychologist,  as  a  psychol- 
ogist, is  never  uniicr  the  neceitaity  uf  giving  a  pbilosophicnl  justifica- 
tion lor  his  working  principle — whether  it  be  of  concomitance  or  of 
causal  iiileraction.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  be  wise — so  long  as 
his  principle  worked  satisfactorily — to  abandon  his  position  were  tbe 
universe  nl  large  to  convict  him  of  stubborn  insistence  oti  a  meta- 
physical impossibility.  I  am  not  sure  he  might  yield  for  the  sake  of 
'  vital  common  interests  !'  But  the  point  is  that  however  'unreal  '  the 
world  of  sense,  psychology,  together  with  natural  science,  wuj/ de- 
scend into  that  world  six  days  out  of  the  week  find  must  take  account 
of  it.  If  braiu-cvents  arc  representations  of  things-ln-themaelves  they 
are  also— what  is  mucli  more  initwrtsnt  to  the  psychologist — cerebral 
fanctions  which  arc  bound  up  wtlh  mental  processes.  In  the  work-a- 
day  world  of  science,  parallelism  helps  because  it  recognizes  this  fact. 
It  may  simply  recognize  it — out  even  denying  interaction — and  still 
be  parallelism.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  however  strong  our  alle- 
giance may  be  to  |isyc  ho  physical  idealism,  we  must — just  so  long  as 
we  go  down  into  a  phenomenal  world  to  work  among  '  physical 
shallows  '  and  '  Kymhols  ' — employ  terms  adequate  to  the  behavior  and 
to  the  interrelations  of  'phenomenal'  things  and  events.  (3)  Psy- 
cbophysical  idealism,  which  peoples  tbe  rt-al  wurld  with  conscious 
things-in- 1  hem  selves,  is  curiously  like  certain  '  representation  *  theo- 
ries of  mind,  read  backward.  The  common  property  of  individual 
tuinds  and  other  things-in-theniselves  seems  to  i>e  the  capacity  to  sym- 
bolixe,  to  create  for  themselves  phenomenal  'doubles.'  But  is  it  of 
the  essential  nature  of  cousciousnesa  to  he  symbolic?  Or  is  it  only  of 
consciousness  at  a  given  '  intellectual '  level  of  development  ?  Althoagb 
Professor  Strong  Hllempts  to  make  his  type  of  idealism  the  ideAllun 
of '  feeling,'  1  am  not  sore  bnt  that  it  is,  really,  the  idealism  of  '  per- 
ception,' whose  "  fundamental  maxim  is  '  esse-percipi.'  "  Were  we  to 
take  "  as  our  sample  the  consciousness  of  an  earthworm  or  a  polyp" 
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—00  the  antlior  allows  as  to  do— it  is  poMible  that  thiugs-ia-them- 
■elvcs  wohM  wear  a  different  aspect.  (4)  The  theory  of  extra-mental 
realities  proves  to  be  superfluons  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of 
parallclistic  doctrine;  for  the  individual  mirtd  is  the  only  real  side 
of  liraiu*event9  and  hrain  evcuts  are  tlie  only  fragments  of  the  physi- 
cal world  that  parallelism  is  concerned  with.  All  other  realities 
remain  a.s  a  kind  of  adhesive  medinm  whose  difEcult  function  it  is  to 
prevent  a  pluralism  of  indiridoal  minds.  (5)  If  the  reviewer  has 
uot  missed  the  nuthor'A  meaniug,  the  tbeor;^  of  psvchophysical 
idealiSTD  parallels  reality — in  so  far  aa  reality  is  individaal  mind — 
with  two,  not  one,  phenomenal  '  symbols.*  For  the  physical  object, 
aince  it  is  a  '  modiRcation  of  consciousness,'  must  be  a  symbolic,  phe* 
nomenal  modi&catiuu  of  tlint  couscJonsness;  but  that  same  coascious- 
n«Bs  is  already  re^jresented  symbolically  by  its  brain-event.  Another 
difficulty  arises  :  the  physical  object  represents  not  only  consciousncsa 
but  also  the  real  thing-in-it«eU  for  which  it  appears.  We  have,  then, 
one  reality  (consciousness)  with  two  symbols  and  one  symbol  (physi- 
cal object)  with  two  realities.  The  obvious  way  out  is  solipsism  ;  1.  e., 
the  thinj;-in-itsel(  is  identical  with  the  individaal  consciousness. 
Even  this  solution  is  not  highly  satisfactory,  for  it  leaves  us  with  the 
paradox  :  reality  as  iudivtdnal  consciousness  is  paralleled  by  object  of 
jicrcL-plioii,  Bs  tliing-tn-itsclf  hy  l>rain-cvent — whereas  it  ought  to  come 
out  just  the  oilier  way  round.  Then,  too,  solipsism  brings  back  the 
old  difHculty  of  pluruliKm.  (6)  In  the  lattt^rdiMiuasioii  of  parullelis- 
tic  theories,  Fechner's  name  is  cou<<picuous  for  its  absence, — though 
his  historical  importance  iaacknuwlcdjied  in  the  preface, —and  Wnmlfs 
theory  of  'actuality*  should  have  had  at  least  a  paragraph.  This 
criticism  mi)j;bt,  indeed,  be  made  more  general ;  for  references  to  the 
current  literature  are  almost  eutirely  wanting.  The  reviewer  would 
consider  this  omi.tsion  serious  where  the  book  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  students.  The  author  hns  recently  (Fsych.  Rev.  XI,  No.  i, 
p.  67)  sup^ilied  A  partial  list  of  references. 
Cornell  University.  I.  Madison  Bentlbv. 

Die  reproducierte  VortUllang  beim  Wiedererkennen  und  heim 
Vtfgttichen.  E.  A.  McC.  Gabiblb  and  M.  W.  Calkins.  Zeit* 
ichriftfur  Psyfk  u.  Physiol,  der  Sittneiorgane,  XXXII,  pp.  177- 
J99;  and  XXXIIt,  pp.  161-170. 

This  paper  !>tates  the  results  of  an  experimental  investigation  of  the 
theory  of  I^hmaun,  that  recognition  consists  in  the  image,  or  series 
of  images,  associated  with  the  experience  which  is  felt  to  he  familiar. 
The  iutroducliou  contrasts  the  doctrine  of  Lchmauu  (l)  with  the 
theories  by' which  recognition  Is,  or  includes,  a  complex  of  affectively 
toned  orgauic  setaaations,  and  (2)  with  the  doctrine  that  the  essential 
feature  of  recognition  is  an  unsensational  and  ouaffective  content  of 
consciousnt:ss — a  certain  distinctive  "  feeling  of  familiarity." 

The  experiments  fall  into  two  groups,  encli  suggested  hy  tests  made 
by  Lehmann  himself.  The  first  set  of  experiments  furnishes  data  for 
a  statistical  analysis  of  recognition.  The  subject  was  given  a  series  of 
odors  to  absolutely  uniform  bottles,  and  was  required  (l>  to  write 
down  after  smelling  each  odor,  the  associated  images  as  nearly  In 
their  onler  as  possible,  (3)  to  mark  with  a  dash  auy  pause  in  the 
train  of  images,  (3)  to  state  in  writing  whether  the  smell  was  familiar 
or  unfamiliar,  and  (4)  to  set  down  its  name  !f  known.  The  average 
number  of  odors  used  was  forty-six.  The  total  number  of  subjects 
was  twenty-four.  Of  these  subjects,  twenty-one  were  undergraduate 
students  aud  three  were  teachers  of  psychology.  No  subject  under- 
stood the  purpose  of  the  experiment.      lu  staling   the  results,  the 
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■melling  of  each  odor  by  each  subject  is  counted  as  one  "  case."  The 
total  Duniber  of  oases  ts  i,io6. 

The  results  furuiih  three  ftrRumeuts  agaiDat  the  Lehmann  theory. 
First,  as  in  Lclini«nn'»  own  rcsulta,  tlierc  was  a  stnRil  pcrccnlajjc  o( 
the  total  Dumber  of  cases  (.9))(,  for  tht  practiced  and  4.7%  for  the  ua- 
pmcticcd  observers),  in  which  recognition  appeared  to  occur  without 
supplementary  asaoctations.  It  scvnis  unlikely  that  recognition  con- 
sists essentially  of  experiences  too  fleeting  or  too  obscnrc  to  be  de- 
tected  introspectivety.  Second,  in  6.2'K,  of  the  total  uumbcr  of  cases, 
smells  were  pronounced  unfamiliar  despite  the  fact  that  autociations 
were  recorded  which  were  "  correct  "  in  the  &cu<ie  of  being  clearly  ex- 
plicable by  former  experiences  of  the  saiAe  or  of  similar  smells.  For 
the  verification  of  this  most  important  point,  a  separate  count  was 
made  of  the  cases  in  which  olfactory  associations  (smell-names,  not 
necessarily  smelt-imsifes)  occurred.  The  total  number  of  such  cases 
WAS  700.  In  97  of  these  cases  the  smells  were  pronounced  unfamiliar. 
In  63.9%  of  these  97  cases,  the  olfactory  associations  Included  or  con- 
sisted of  the  names  of  smells  which  were  similar  strictly  (according  to 
Zwaardemakcr's  classification)  as  odors  and  not  merely  in  affective 
value.  Tbinl.  lu  2^.9%  of  the  869  case*  in  whicli  llie  odors  were  pro- 
nounced familiar,  the  supplementary  asfiociations  are  expressly  indi- 
cated as  coming  later  than  the  feeling  of  fiimiliHrily. 

The  same  set  of  results  (urniiib  dais  for  two  incidental  conclnsions. 
First,  the  time-notes  of  the  ubservcrii  shuweii  that  in  mauy  cases 
neither  the  feeling  of  famtlisrity  nor  the  feeling  of  unfamiliarily  as 
understood  by  them  supervened  directly  upon  the  sensing  of  the 
stimulus.  In  the  interval  consciousness  was  filled  simply  with  the 
sensation.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  unfamiliarity  seems  to  be  a  positive 
experieucc  and  not  merely  a  ntgation  of  familiarity  feeling.  Second, 
out  of  233  cases  in  which  the  o'lnr  was  correctly  niime*l,  in  76.4%  the 
name  given  was  the  tirat  association  in  a  scries,  wht-rcas  in  only  9% 
was  it  the  last  association.  These  figures  bring  out  the  bigb  sugges- 
tive value  of  the  name;  they  do  not  tend  to  show  that  the  name  caps 
and  completes  recognition  by  closing  the  association  scries. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worthy  of  incident-il  notice,  that  the  records  con- 
tain a  few  spontaneous  references  to  the  "  effort  "  to  recognize  or  to 
the  "  relief  "  of  recognition.  The  fact  that  these  remnrk.^  were  tin. 
solicited  lends  support  to  the  view  that  organic  sensations  play  an 
important  part  in  recognition.  Morenver,  tlieru  is  out  statement  in 
the  records  which  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  a 
Don-seusational  and  non-a^cctivc  consciousness  of  familiarity. 

Aside  from  these  refereucps,  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  is 
purely  negative  and  may  be  stetcd  thus ;  The  recognition  consciousness 
ts  not  constituted  by  associated  images  whatever  it  may  actually  con- 
sist in  and  however  generally  such  associations  may  be  present  in  it. 

The  second  group  of  rxperimeuts  consisted  in  tests  of  qualitative 
discrimination  for  named  stimuli  as  compared  with  unnamed  stimuli 
of  the  same  character.  Both  colors  and  smells  were  used.  The  colors, 
iu  the  form  of  blue  and  purple  liquids  and  of  (Marbe's)  blue  and  gray 
paper*  were  alike  in  hue  but  were  graduated  in  brightness  with  nine 
colors  to  a  series.  The  odors  consisted  of  groups  of  seven  piney  essen- 
tial oils  and  seven  artiBcia)  perfumes.  Be/ore  the  discrimination  ex- 
periments were  made,  a  set  of  names  (scsle-names,  such  as  "  lightest  " 
and  "Very  light,"  for  the  colors,  and  individual  names,  such  as 
"Syringa"  and  "  Rosemary,"  for  the  smells)  were  impressed  upon 
the  obtierver  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  comparable  sets  of  stimuli. 
As  iudicatcd  above,  the  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  ascertain 
whether  verbal  associations  attached  to  the  one  set  of  stimuli  would 
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make  discrimination  more  accurate  for  it  tbao  for  the  other.  Bach 
color  was  compared  only  with  its  own  next  neighbor  in  the  scries 
wherea*  each  odor  was  comi>arcd  with  every  other  odor  in  the  same 
group.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  comparisons,  the  same  color  or 
odor  was  repeated.  The  interval  hetwecn  the  stimnli  compared  was 
one  minute  minus  the  seconds  of  the  first  exposure-time,  namely,  ten 
»ecoadft  (or  the  odors,  five  second;)  for  the  colored  papcre  and  two 
seconds  for  the  colored  liquids.  The  subjects  were  all  under'^raduatci), 
three  or  four  iu  miwWr  for  each  two  sets  of  comparable  stimuli. 
Bach  observer  made  at  least  one  hundred  comparioons  within  each  set 
ol  stimuli. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  errors  for  the  numed  and  for  the  un- 
named Blimuli  shows  that  a  scheme  of  names  was  of  slight  assistance 
to  Ihree-fifths  of  our  subjects  in  nualltative  discrimination,  but  that 
the  a<lvantage  wastritlinf;,  not  a  gain  of  5%  of  ri|^ht  cases  for  the  aamed 
series.  An  exniiiiiiatioii,  however,  of  the  direction  of  errors  so  apper- 
tained shows  thst  nt  least,  in  the  case  of  the  colors  the  name-images 
aidrd  only  iu  discriiuiuatiou  proper,  nnd  actually  increased  the  num- 
ber of  failures  to  identify,  when  the  stimuIuK  was  repeated  the  per- 
centage of  wrong  cases  in  the  named  series  exceeded  by  ten  the  percent- 
age in  the  uunameil  series.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  in  so  far  as 
recognition  is  equivalent  to  the  consciousness  of  sameness,  a&sociations 
artlBcially  provided  in  the  form  of  verbal  tags  tend  rather  to  inhibit 
than  to  facilitate  its  occurrence.  The  result,  therefore,  o(  the  inves- 
tigation as  a  whole  is  tn  discount  the  value  of  supplementary  associa- 
tions both  in  recogaitiou  and  in  comparison. 

Blranob  a,  McC.  Gaublb. 

On  the  Validity  of  the  Ergograph  ai  a  Meaiurer  of  Wort  Capacity. 
A  Contribution  to  rraclice  and  Learning,  by  T.  L  Bolton  and 
Klkanora  T.  Mn,LBlt.  Nebraska  University  Studies,  Uncolu, 
1904,  pp.  79-12B. 

This  article  gives  the  results  of  an  experimental  study  with  the  ergo- 
graph,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  value  of  eryogrBph  records 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  work  capacity.  A  detailed  analysts  of  the  vari- 
ous factors  Ihnt  enter  iu  determining  the  crgograph  results  furnishes  the 
basis  for  such  determination.  Thus  directed,  the  study  gives  results  of 
psychological  interest  beyond  that  of  merely  determining  the  value  of 
an  apparatus.  Some  general  observations  on  the  factors  in  innscular 
training,  and  'jihysiological  considerations'  are  first  briefly  reviewed. 
Theironject  then  becomes  that  of  a  scientific  study  of  the.'*esupposed  fac- 
tors. The  authors  were  the  two  subjects  iti  the  experiment,  which  ex- 
tended over  three  tnouths.  A  procedure  siuiilar  to  the  usual  iuergograph 
work  M-as  followed.  "The  ergograph  used  was  a  modified  form  of  thepat- 
tern  designed  by  Dr.  Hoch  in  Kraepelin's  laboratory."  A  plate,  with 
description,  gives  the  details  of  the  apparatus.  Introspective  results 
snpplcuieut  aud  interpret  the  eight  full  tables  given.  Four  elements 
in  practice  gain  arc  first  pointed  out  and  described.  First,  inurement, 
'a  procc»<>  of  hardening  and  toujifheuiiig  of  the  skiu  where  it  comes  iu 
contact  with  the  apparatus,  aud  of  linbituatiug  the  muscles  to  the 
strains  which  the  unasual  effort  imposes.'  The  severe  -itTain  the 
antbors  regard  as  causing  'small  leisous  of  the  tissues  through 
the  rubbing  and  twisting  of  muscular  and  teudonal  fibres  about  one 
another  which  are  followed  by  local  iuftummatious.*  This  inurement 
appears  rapidly,  and  is  completed  before  any  of  the  other  effects  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  the  first  to  disappear  when  work  ceases.  Second,  per- 
fection in  the  co-ordination  of  movements.  At  first  there  are  varfoua 
accessory  aud  useless  uiovemeuts,  muscles  iu  the  other  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  various  other  muscles  over  the  whole  body  being  involved 
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in  the  strain  of  maximatn  eBort.  These  drop  out  later,  and  s  condi- 
tion is  finally  attained  in  which  'the  ectniil  exiiaustton  point  i»  renched 
without  Tieihle  phrsical  or  meatal  signs  of  fatigue,  and  it  seems  to 
avail  noUiiug  to  put  effort  into  it.'  Third,  increase  in  the  ubility  to 
make  the  movements  rhythmically.  Between  the  metronome  beats 
each  part  of  the  movement,  together  with  other  stimuli  from  the  ap- 
paratus, mnst  be  the  stimulus  for  the  next  part,  KeparateKl  by  a  time 
intcrv'al  that  is  practically  equal  to  the  full  reflex  time  of  snch  act. 
The  whole  must  Dccome  'a  series  of  reflex  actions  joined  tQ;jPthcr  in  a 
aerial  order  by  habit.'  fourik,  endurance.  This  is  interpreted  as  an 
'increase  in  the  power  of  the  nerve  centre  to  excite  a  muscle  to  per- 
form a  certain  work  a  greater  number  of  times  than  it  could  before  the 
exercise.'  Of  the  fonr  elements  in  practice  gain  enumerated,  this  one 
is  acqnired  more  slowly.  The  working  of  these  four  factors,  and  their 
inter-relations  in  affecting  the  work  capacity  are  then  further  traced 
out  in  the  results.  After  three  rest  periods  of  six  days  each  the  work 
capacity  bei^ins  each  time  at  a  point  above  that  at  which  it  stood  when 
the  rest  period  began.  This  they  attribute  to  the  last  factor,  account- 
ing for  it  by  the  supposition  that  'the  nerve  centres  and  muscles  were 
in  a  state  of  incipient  exhaustion,  and  that  during  the  rest  period  they 
built  themselves  up  to  the  highest  level  of  metabolic  change  for  which 
they  had  been  prepared  by  the  exercise.'  A  very  large  virariouft  prac- 
tice effect  is  fonnd,  when  one  hand  is  ^ven  a  rest  period  while  work 
with  the  other  continues,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  inuremetit 
daring  the  rest  period  for  the  unused  hand.  This  vicarious  practice 
they  regard  as  mostly  in  the  direction  of  co-ordinatiMu  and  rhythm. 
The  record*  for  the  right  and  left  hands  also  show  certain  diflerences 
in  the  progress  of  practice  gain,  iudicating  that  the  dificrcnt  elements 
in  practice  gain  may  enter  in  di0ercnt  reUtions  for  different  muscles. 
'Different  muscles  in  the  same  person  seem  to  show  idiosyncraries  in 
the  way  they  work.  What  one  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  skill  au- 
oihei  makes  up  tbrongh  endurance.'  From  nil  th<  ?e  relations  it  hap- 
pens that  the  hand  that  shows  the  greater  practice  gain  at  first  may 
rot  do  so  later,  and  the  order  of  the  two  bauds  may  alternate  more 
than  once.  Again.  lack  of  inurement  at  first  keeps  the  record  down. 
As  this  lack  diminishes  the  practice  gain  will  he  great,  and  later  it  will 
be  less,  due  to  a  change  again  in  the  relation  of  the  factors  tbat  enter. 
In  a  daily  scries  of  several  contractions  to  exhaustion  with  one  minute 
pauses  between,  the  recuperative  value  of  the  pauses  may  he  different 
for  the  two  hands;  it  changes  with  the  degree  of  practice  attaiued,  as 
does  also  the  relative  recuperative  value  of  the  successive  miuute 
pauses.  Hence,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  ergograph  as  a  means  of 
raeasuriug  work  rapacity,  the  authors  conclude  that  'ergograub 
records  change  relatively  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  and  thus  the 
first  records  in  a  aeries  are  invalidated,  for  maxitiiuui  |M;rfornianccs 
furniah  a  more  reliable  measure  of  work  capacity.  That  since  exercise 
induces  a  condition  within  the  muscles  Ihrnisclves  which  reduces  their 
capacity  for  work,  ergograph  records  have  slight  validity  until  inure- 
ment has  become  thorough  and  co-ordination  complete.  That  the 
ergograph  is  quite  unadanted  to  the  obtaining  of  exact  Matislics  upon 
a  large  number  of  individnals.  That  records  taken  upon  unpracticed 
■nbjecta,  both  before  and  after  operation*,  wha"*  influences  are  thought 
louiect  muscular  power,  are  without  the  slightest  claim  to  trustworthi- 
ueas.'  F.  KtTni.UANM. 

Clark  University. 

7^*  PrincipUs  of  Logic.     ProfK-SAOR  H.  Au.sti.n  AriciN.s,  Western  Re- 
serve University.     New  York,  Holt  &  Co.     pp.  x-l-489. 
In  Tiew  of  the  present  wealth  of  text-b<»ks  on  Logic  a  new  book,  on 
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tbisftubject  needsnomethingloj'ustify  it*  existence.  Professor  Alkins's 
book  bfts  thin  justification.  In  his  trealnieDt  of  induction  be  ha&  in- 
clailcd  several  vahioble  chapters  which  do  not  appear  in  the  ordioary 
t«xt-hook  and  he  has  endeavored  to  present  deductive  logic  in  a  new 
way.  He  attempts  to  treat  it  from  the  objective  standpoint.  It  is  to 
be,  not  a  science  of  thoiifjht  nor  a  science  of  the  ])Tnp<rr  arrangement  of 
words  but  a  Bcicnce  ol  things  as  they  are  dealt  with  In  thought.  It 
"points  out  the  law*  of  Ihincs  which  all  thought  should  respect,"  it 
"deals  viib  the  mental  implications  of  the  rclatioaa  of  thiugs." 

Instead  of  relations  simply  of  inclusiou  and  exchisiou  be  makes  use 
of  five  fundamental  relations:  those  of  individnal  identity,  subject  and 
attribute,  canftal  or  dynamic,  non-dynamic  «nd  noetic,  besides  com- 
binations of  these.  Conversion  receives  a  broad  treatment  but  the 
most  important  changes  have  to  do  with  the  syllogism.  The  tradi- 
tional rules  are  thrown  overboard  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the 
underlying  principle  of  each  of  the  first  three  figures — the  fourth  being 
eliminated  as  invdving  no  new  principles.  For  the  first  figure  the 
principle  is:  What  is  said  to  be  true  of  every  member  of  a  gronp  (or 
every  object  which  possesses  a  given  relation]  is  s-iitl  about  each  one  of 
them  even  thongb  each  is  not  separately  thought  of  when  the  state- 
ment is  made.  Two  cautions  are  added:  I.  "A  relation  can  belong  to 
Some  members  of  a  group  without  belonging  to  all  the  members,  to  any 
given  member,  or  to  any  one  of  e  given  group  of  members,"  and  2, 
"To  say  that  something  is  true  of  certain  objects  does  not  imply  that 
it  i*  false  of  others."  Similarly  of  figures  two  and  three,  though  the 
matter  is  more  complicated  in  those  cases. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  certainly  very  attractive;  it  seems  much 
less  arbitrary;  we  may  agree  with  Professor  .Alkins  that  it  is  more 
philosophii'al,  at  least  in  ita  aim,  than  is  the  traditional  treatment; 
hut  the  claim  that  it  is  better  pcdagogically  is  more  tbau  donbtfnl. 
The  cleameiut  and  definitene»F>ot  the  traditional  treatment  has  a  peda- 
gogical value  that  is  lacking  here,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sec- 
on>t  and  third  figurrs  The  beginner  would  have  more  difficalty  iu 
applying  the  suniewhat  complicate*!  system  of  principles  and  cantiona 
than  in  using  tlic  old  rntcs.  For  the  ndvauced  student  Professor 
Atkins's  method  is  certainly  a  good  one  and  should  deduction  be 
tanght  in  its  proper  place, after  iuduclion, his  method  might  be  applied 
to  better  arivantage. 

Particularly  noteworthy  Ju  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  in- 
duction are  the  chapters  on  statisiica,  averages  and  testimony.  The 
laat  is  usually  omitted  altogether  snd  the  first  two  seldom  receive 
more  than  a  perfunctory  discussion.  Unfortunately  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  logic  i»  too  lirief  to  permit  the  use  of  the  entire  book. 

A  more  serions  objection  to  tue  work  as  a  text-book  is  the  amount  of 
controversial  matter  it  contains.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
author  bad  stated  bis  positions  dogmatically  here  auil  justified  them 
in  some  work  not  intended  for  au  elementary  text-hook. 

Many  points  besides  those  noted  should  be  discussed,  if  there  were 
space,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author's  aim  is  nioal  praise- 
worthy and  that,  whatever  the  faults  of  his  book,  he  certainly  does 
make  logic  a  live  subject.  Adam  Lbrov  Jonks. 

Colombia  University. 

Die  Perioden  des  mensrhlichen  Organismus  in  threr  psychologiichen 
und  biotogischen  Bedeutung,  von  Dr.  IIakmann  Swouoda.    Franz 
Deuticke,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  135. 
This  author  scores  current  psychology,  speculative  and  experimen- 
tal, which  he  accuses  of  absolute  fruitlessness.      The  laboratory  gives 
us  only  a  little  more  exact  expresaion  of  what  everybody  knew  before. 
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It  bfts  isolated  N  topic  in  which  the  pahlic  has  a  profoand  interest  aad 
given  it  a  tenninology  which  doiic  oot  experts  can  anderstanit.  Re- 
ccDt  as  it  ifi,  its  pathway  is  already  strewu  with  dead  books.  It  baa 
deaonled  p»ycho1oKy-  Uc  iosista  that  the  only  way  o(  »a]votion  is  the 
oat-of<door  nnturni  hiitory  sundpoint  and.  in  this  work  which  Is  de- 
voted to  tbc  psycliolo);icBl  and  biological  si{Eniftcancco(  rhythm  in  the 
human  organism,  he  c-olkcts  many  fact«  from  normal  and  abnormal 
life  that  show  a  monthly  periodicity.  Kcminisccncc.  he  thinks,  shows 
thi«  type  and  he  collects  Tarion<i  cases.  His  work  is  evidently  inspired 
by  fliesses  noteworthy  study  of  pathological  phenomcaa  which  took 
its  point  of  departure  from  the  nic-nstrusT  rhythm  and  its  relations  to 
the  nasal  organ.  There  arc  various  other  periods  that  Swoboda  thinks 
he  lias  cKtalilishfd.  FeHodicity  is  ti  spontaueous  tendency  to  repeti- 
tion and  ctTlAyn  frtisici^ende  impressions  in  waking  hours,  in  twilight 
reveries,  iu  dreams,  in  the  creativencss  of  artists  and  writers,  in  power 
to  recollect,  in  the  sexual  life,  in  circular  iniaiiity,  in  conversions,  con- 
ceptions, epileptic  tendencies.  mo<Ml!i  in  people  subject  tu  them,  whom 
he  thinks  a  class  by  themsvlre<i,  all  have  a  monthly  rhythm.  This  is 
not  very  apparent  in  the  relational  life  of  association  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  environment,  but  if  we  only  bad  a  methoil  of  meas- 
uring the  spontaneities  of  mentation,  he  believes  that  his  thesis  would 
be  abundautly  demonstrated.  All  that  can  he  saiil  of  it  now  is  that  it 
is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  but  by  no  means  demonstrated  doc- 
trine which  his  lK>ok  represents. 

ProcftHings  of  ike  Third  Meeting  of  the  American  Hiilosopkical 
Association.  Princeton  Univ.,  Dec.  rg,  30,  and  31,  1903,  with  the 
address  of  the  President,  The  Eternal  and  the  Practical,  by  Pro- 
FHSSOR  JosiAii  KovcK.  New  Hra  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1904.     pp.  142. 

This  pamphlet  gives  very  brief  extracts  of  many  papers  which  ninat 
have  made  a  very  memorable  meeting,  and  prints  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Royce  on  The  Rternol  and  the  Practical  in  full.  After  reading 
and  rereading  the  abstracts  it  is  very  difficulty  to  form  any  very  clear 
idea  of  what  mauy  of  them  attemptnl  to  say.  For  iuslance,  the  paper 
of  SpAuIding  on  The  Kstablishment  of  Association  in  Hermit  Crahs  is 
absolutely  unintelligible  although  his  topic  is  plain.  The  few  lines 
on  Sheldon's  paper  on  Intensity  convey  no  Idea  that  the  writer  of  this 
note  in  able  \n  jjrasp.  McAllister's  cxpcrimeats.  Tuft's  paper  on 
Moral  Sense  ill  British  Thought,  anil  to  a  someu'hnt  less  extent,  the 
contributions  of  Sewall,  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Hammond  and 
Creighton,  no  doubt  in  themselves  luminous  and  vnluahle  papers, 
cannot  possibly  have  any  lucidity  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  de- 
pend upon  these  abstracts  for  their  kuuwletlge, 

EinfUhruHg  in  die  PhUosophie  der  ffetnen  Rrfahrung,  von  Joskph 
Pktzoldt.     Vol.  II.     B.  G.  Teubccr,  Leipzig.  1904.     pp.  341. 

The  most  essential  featnre  of  this  book  is  the  attempt  to  carry 
throngh  the  thought  that  man  is  not  n  durable  type  but  an  organism 
in  a  very  active  stage  of  development.  Rut  the  permauetit  condition 
of  men,  the  author  holds,  can  be  developed  in  its  main  features  and  on 
its  formal  side,  and  thus  only  we  get  the  basis  of  ethics,  ajMhetics,  etc. 
Regularity  cousists  in  the  sequence  of  development  and  the  tenden- 
cies to  stability  are  psychic.  The  question  of  a  goal  of  this  develop- 
ment and  of  its  ethical,  a.-sthcticflland  logical  characteristica  constitntes 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  book,  it  seems  to  Ibe  writer  of  this 
note  to  rest  on  two  contradictory  assumptions.  On  the  one  hand  it 
makca  concessions  to  evolution  and  gives  it  a  large  sphere,  bat  oa  the 
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other  band  it  auatnes  that  at  the  present  stage  of  things  wc  can  pre< 
diet  (iimlily,  rihI  it  is  on  this  that  all  his  set^uenres  are  Rased. 

A  Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,  by  Sarat  Chandra  DaS.  C. 
I.  B.  E-  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  pp.  2S5. 
This  learned  and  Christianized  Hindu,  Chandra  Das,  born  in  1849, 
became  an  engineer.  One  of  his  fellow  students  was  a  lama  from 
Tibet.  In  1879,  and  again  iti  1SS4,  Das -visited  Tibet,  spending  some 
time  at  lihasa  and  meeting  the  grand  lama.  He  spoke  their  language 
and  wore  the  drras  of  the  country  and  accomplished  an  enormous 
amonat  of  literary  work  in  the  way  of  translations  and  rendered  great 
service  logeogrnphy.  For  political  reasons  the  story  of  his  travels  is 
only  just  published.  He  underwent  enormous  hardships  but  was 
privileged  to  see  very  mucb  that  no  English  writer  has  ever  witDe«scd. 
He  gives  ns  Interesting  perspective  drawings,  and  also  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  the  latna,  and  some  of  the  great  Buddhist  temples  in  that 
country. 

Jtthuu  Factors  in  South  /fw*<yi(-a.  by  Talcott  Wir.MAMS.  The  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
July,  1903.     pp.  35-31. 

These  leadets  are  noteworthy  for  the  general  statistics  which  they 
contain.  In  South  America,  we  are  told,  the  population  is  to-day  from 
half  to  three-tjnarters  Indiitu  and  the  white  jjopulation  not  over  one- 
fifth.  This  latter  small  Spauisb  speaking  people,  \vith  odds  of  five  or 
six  to  one,  is  endeavoring,  in  a  region  still  containing  a  free  and 
aboriginal  population,  or  its  descendants  mixed  with  negro  slaves  and 
half-brccds,  to  maintain  and  advance  the  civilization  of  the  Latin 
racers  of  South  Hurope.  In  South  as  iu  North  America  ethnic  difier- 
eiices  are  not  snfficiently  borne  in  mind.  South  America  with  its 
total  population  of  forty  million  people,  of  which  hardly  eight 
million  arc  pnic  whites,  seems  destined  to  uiaiotain  this  disproportion. 

A  Practicai  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  by  F.  Savarv  PuABca. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York.  1904.  pp.  401. 
Tills  text-book  is  intended  for  students  and  general  practitioners. 
Doubtful  points  in  neurology  are  curtailed  and  the  practical  aspects 
held  chiefly  in  view.  The  first  forty-seven  pages  are  given  to  general 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Then  follow  methods 
of  examination,  prevention  of  disease,  symptomatic  disorders,  diseases 
of  the  cranial,  peripheral,  spinal  nerves,  of  the  brain  membranes, 
local  braiu  di»ca.<tcs,  those  of  the  cord,  functional,  vasomotor,  trophic, 
tox^emic,  paretic,  trnnblea,  with  an  appendix  on  the  disorders  of 
sleep.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  uincty>one  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tiouH  many  of  which  are  pictures  of  special  cases  from  the  author's 
practice. 

Malay  ^fagic,  by  WAtTBR  WiCUAM  Skkat.  MacmlllaQ  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  York,  1900.  pp.  685. 
The  contents  of  this  book  is  divided  convenicntlv  into  ideas  concern- 
ing nature,  man,  his  origin,  soul,  place  in  the  uniVerse,  the  relations 
with  the  supernatural  world,  the  Malay  pantheon,  magic  rites  con- 
nected with  air,  earth,  water  and  fire,  and  as  affecting  the  life  of  man, 
inclndicg  birth,  adolescence,  betrothal,  marriage,  funerals,  medicine, 
dances,  games,  theatre,  war,  weapons,  divination  and  the  black  art. 
A  nnraber  of  Interesting  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the  book. 

Le  monJe  Polynisien,  par  UbnrI  Magrr.     Schleicher  Pr^es,  Paris, 
1903.     pp.  350. 
The  origin  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  first  treated  and  then  the 
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supposed  origia  of  the  people.  Then  ia  aatural  order  comes  the  dis- 
coveries, anocxations,  coloaization.  Comparatively  little  is  said 
about  the  people  themselves. 

KuliurprobUme  dcr  Gfgenwart.     Bd.   IV.     Rasse   uad  Milieu,    von 
Hbinhicb  Drirsmans.    JohauDes  Rade,  Btrlio  W.  15.  1902,    pp. 

This  work  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  series  edited  by  Leo  Burg  and 
entitled  Caltnri;  Problerns  of  the  Present.  Ue  first  ilisctisses  the 
primitive  man  and  bis  environment,  tryine  to  develop  the  rclatioas 
tietweeii  tbeni.  lie  then  describes  the  origin  of  caste,  migrations,  the 
historical  races  in  Europe,  evaluates  the  Mongol  clement,  discusses 
the  effect  of  mixture  of  hIrKMl  au<l  cultures  and  of  uatural  selection. 
Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  parts  are  those  which  treat  of  France, 
Rjutiii,  Russia  and  Germany. 

Aboriginal  American  Basketry:  Studies  in  a  Textile  Art  without 
Maobiiiery,  by  Oris  TuPTON  Mason'.     Reportof  the  United  StAtes 
National  Museum  for  190a.     pp.  171-548.     Government   PriotJug 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  1904. 
No  otiecan  even  look  at  the  24S  full  page  cuts,  many  of  chetn  colored, 
which  this  book  contains,  without  being  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
varitty  and  subtlety  of  thi*  art  among  our  Indians.     The  whole  sob- 
ject  could  have  falleu  to  uo  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Mason,  who  h^s  for  ycsrs  siiidicd  this  subject.     His  own  text 
is  betwt-'cii  tbrct  and  four  hundrcil  pages,  and  altogether  this  volume 
will  be  indispensable  for  everybody  interested  in  the  subject. 

Archiv  fUr  Raisen-  und  Ge&elUchaJts-BiQlogie  etHschliesslich  Rassen- 

Cesel/scha/ls-Hygieae.      Herausgegeben   von    Dr.    med.    Alkrud 

Ploktz.     I.    Jahrgaug.     1.     Ueft.     Januar,     1904.     Berlin,    1904. 

pp.  158. 

This  extremely    valuable    new   Archlv  coutains  eight   interesting 

original  articles  and  many  reviews  all  of  which  are  carefully  made 

and  which  promise  goyl   things  in  store.     Six  lieflen  are  promised 

per  year  at  twenty  marks.     The  names  of  the  co-operating  editors  fill 

two  pages  and  are  several  score  in  number,  the  only  Americans  being 

Jesaen  of  Harvard  and  Ilass  of  Brvn  Mawr.     Among  these  we  observe 

none  frotn  either  Prance,  BnglBDiTor  Italy. 


NOTR. 

Through  the  inadvertent  omission  of  a  foot-note  to  my  article 
"Attention  Waves  and  Fatigue"  lu  the  Commemorative  number  (July- 
October.  1903),  I  am  made  to  say  too  positively  that  Professor  Kiiipe 
is  of  the  evening  type.  Professor  Kiilpe's  own  statement  couccrniug 
bis  working  habits  is;  "I  have  never  innde  exact  measurements  as  to 
my  type,  but  my  experience  would  indicate  that  1  ani  nciiher  ft  morn- 
ing or  au  evening  worker.  Earlier  (in  my  student  and  early  ilocent 
days)  I  was  accustomed  to  prefer  the  mornings  for  work  in  summer 
and  the  evenings  in  winter,  and  can  still  work  cither  period  at  will. 
1  work  more  ctfectively  physically  iu  the  evening." 

\V.  B.  PiLLSatJRY. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OP  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


(Prom  the  Ptycliological  Laboratory  of  ludUna  UuiTcraily.) 

By  Jakes  P.  Portbr, 

Late  Instractor  in  FiircholoKy,  Indiana  ITnJversfty. 


The  present  study  was  begun  in  tbc  autumn  of  1901  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Ernest  H.  Liudlcy.'  Since  that  time 
the  study  has  come  to  include  a  comparative  study  of  the  En- 
glish Sparrow  with  other  birds,  especially  closely  related  species 
— this  comparative  study  to  be  both  psychological  and  neuro- 
logical. Although  something  has  been  done  in  the  study  of 
other  species  and  on  the  brain  of  the  English  Sparrow,  the 
present  paper  will  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  psychology 
of  this  bird. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  making  the  present  study.  First, 
the  mental  life  of  mature  birds  has  not  yet  been  very  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  work  of  Professors  Morgan,  Mills,  Thomdike 
and  others  with  young  birds  has  brought  out  some  facts  that 
are  also  half  true  for  adult  birds,  and  Hacbet-Souplet,  in  his 
training  of  "pigeons,  some  of  the  GalHna:,  sparrows,  etc.," 
has  shown  how  easily  and  rapidly  associations  may  be  estab- 
lished and  habits  of  reaction  formed.'     But  no  one  has  made  a 


'I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Liadley  for  help  throughout  in  devising 
of  experiment*  and  in  the  interpretation  of  result*;  to  Professor  J.  A. 
BergBtroin  for  his  sympathy  and  lielpfal  sogj^estiotu.  Also  to  Profea- 
aor  £.  C.  Saaford  for  helpful  advice  in  the  final  preparation  of  the 
mannwript,  and  to  Mr.  Lonia  N.  Wilson  for  hla  kind  help  in  accurlng 
the  necewary  references. 

'Hachet-Sonptet:  Exatneu  psychologique  des  Animaax,  p.  37;  alio 
Le  Dreuage  dcs  Animeax,  pp.  192-194. 
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Study  of  the  psychical  life  of  mature  birds  which  shows  the  full 
range  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  experience,  to  discriminate, 
to  inhibit  useless  actions  and  reinforce  ii.seful  ones. 

Secondly,  something  should  be  done  to  determine  whether 
the  English  Sparrow  is  more  intelligent  than  other  birds  which 
he  has  driven  out:  to  explain  to  what  it  is  due  that  he  has 
made  such  a  signal  success  in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
English  Sparrows  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  this  bird  came  into  prominence  in 
an  ecnnoraic  and  scientific  way.  In  1879  Dr.  Coues,  in  an  arti- 
cle which  had  for  its  main  motive  the  prevention  of  the  further 
spread  of  this  bird  into  the  Western  Territories,  gave  a  bibli- 
ography of  210  different  articles  on  the  sparrow  written  since 
1867.  This  great  interest  was  also  attested,  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  made  it  the  subject  of  the  first  Bulletin 
issued  by  the  Divistoa  of  Mammalogy  and  Entomology  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  title  of  "The  English 
Sparrow  in  its  Relation  to  Agriculture."*  This  large  and 
splendid  monograph  was  ba.sed  on  answers  received  to  a  set  of 
questions  sent  out  from  Washington  and  on  scientific  invcsti- 
gatjon.s  wherever  possible.  The  great  majority  of  persons 
answering  the  questions  agreed  that  the  Kngli.sh  Sparrow 
drives  out  most  other  birds,  oflen  those  much  larger  than  him- 
self, and  that  he  has  few  successful  enemies;  even  cats  succeed 
in  killing  very  few  of  either  the  old  or  the  young.  Recent  ob- 
servations go  lo  show  that  the  English  Sparrow  exhibits  a  rela- 
tively wide  range  of  adaptability  in  the  choice  of  nesting  places. 
According  to  a  very  competent  obser\'er  they  now  use  the  holes 
in  banks  in  the  West  made  by  Cliff  Swallows,  and  I  have  seen 
a  male  sparrow  do  his  best  to  persuade  a  female  that  a  hole  in 
an  electric- light  pole  was  the  very  best  place  for  a  nest.  They 
also  apparently  live  very  peaceably  with  Pigeons  in  the  houses 
of  the  fatter  and  another  observer  has  reported  to  me  that  he 
obscnxd  a  fight  between  a  Red-headed  Woodpecker  and  a 
Sparrow  in  which  the  former  was  driven  away  even  after  he 
had  gone  down  into  what  may  very  well  have  been  his  nest  and 
pulled  the  sparrow  out  by  the  feathers  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Will  T.  Hiir  and  Mr.  Otto  Widman,"  both  of  whose 
articles  Dr.  Merriam  gives  in  full,  have  something  to  say  of  the 
English  Sparrow's  iDtcUigencc  and  would  most  fully,  I  think, 


'  Prepared  nader  th«  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  hj  Walter  B. 
Barrows. 

'Will  T.  Hill:  Aniericftn  Field,  Jan,  14.  18S8. 

'Olio  Widmau:  History  of  the  House  SpBrrow,  Passer  DomesticuSy 
and  the  Kuropeau  Tri^e  Sparrow,  Passer  Montanus,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
pp.  191-194,  of  Bulletin  No.  i  of  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Agriculture  cited  abore. 
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agree  with  Brehm  who  writes  as  follows:  "It  is  characteristic 
of  the  Sparrow  that  wherever  he  goes  he  lives  in  the  most  in- 
timate relations  with  man.  .  .  .  Well  gifted  mentally  he  has 
acquired  little  by  little  a  knowledge  of  man  and  his  customs. 
Everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances  he  controls  his  actions 
iu  obtaining  his  food  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Accordingly 
he  is  au  entirely  different  bird  in  the  city  from  what  he  is  in 
the  country,  where  he  is  careless,  trustful,  and  obtrusive.  But 
where  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  he  is  cautious,  sly,  and 
always  cunning.  Nothing  that  may  be  useful  or  harmful  to 
him  escapes  his  sharp  glance.  His  rules  of  action  based  on  bis 
own  experience  last  him  from  year  to  year  and  this  may  be  used 
to  recognize  the  old  from  the  young  as  the  wise  from  the  fool- 
ish. As  with  man  he  lives  also  with  other  animals  in  a  more 
or  less  friendly  relation,  trusting  the  dog,  forcing  himself  on 
the  horse,  warning  his  fellows  and  other  birds  of  the  approach 
of  the  cat,  stealing  from  the  chickens,  .  .  ."  ^ 

And  Mr.  Hill,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  most  of  my  birds  and  who  has  made  it  his  sole 
business  since  1887  10  catch  the  EuglLsh  Sparrow  for  trap- 
shooting,  says  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  "The  English  Sparrow 
has  an  intelligence  peculiar  to  itself.  Being  only  where  man 
and  man's  works  are  and  by  familiarity  it  often  displays  won- 
derful judgment  iu  that  which  is  harmful  to  it  and  that  which 
is  not.  I  think  it  is  the  most  intelligent  of  all  small  birds. 
Almost  any  bird  can  be  caught  by  simple  methods,  but  the 
only  successful  way  to  catch  sparrows  is  to  cause  it  to  act  im- 
pulsively before  it  has  time  to  think  twice.  'luleHigeut'  hardly 
tells  it.  he  's  too  much  for  me.  I  once  had  63  varieties  of 
native  birds  in  captivity  at  one  time." 

"The  history  of  the  sparrow  begins  with  the  history  of  man, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  bird  was  well 
known  to  the  people  of  whom  we  have  no  written  historj-;  cer- 
tainly frequent  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  of  Europe.  The  sparrow  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  by  almost  every  European  writer 
on  natunil  hi.story  who  succeeded  him."'  It  would  be  strange 
if  this  bird  which  has  lived  in  such  close  proximity  to  man  for 
such  a  period  of  time,  and  has  made  man,  in  spite  of  himself, 
feed  and  shelter  him,  did  not  show  something  of  the  same  mental 
superiority  which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  claimed  for  the  dog, 
rat,  horse,  and  some  squirrels.' 

This  very  brief  statement  wiU  suffice  to  show  what  was  in 


1  Brehm:  Theirlcben,  Zwette  Abthelluag. 

PP-  3U-3I5- 
•Mcrriam  &  Barrows:  op.  ctt.,  p.  301. 
'Wcftlcy  Mills:  Animal  latelligence,  p.  74. 
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mind  in  beginninj;  the  present  stndy,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  later, 
in  connection  with  the  comparative  stnd}*  proper,  to  describe 
more  fully  the  English  Sparrow  as  he  is  in  real  life. 

Obsbrvations    and    Experiments    on   Frhk    Sparrows: 
Method  op  Approaching  Food. 

My  first  step  was  to  study  the  way  in  which  English  Sparrows 
approach  their  food.  Dr.  Lindley  had  noted  many  times  that 
they  first  alighted  some  distance  away  from  it  and  approached 
gradually  by  short  hops.  On  observing  I  noted  the  same 
thing.  To  obtain  some  quantitative  expression  for  this,  I  laid 
off  in  a  back  yard  a  plot  twenty  feet  square,  and  divided  it 
into  one  hundred  smaller  .squares,  two  feet  each  way.  In  the 
centre  was  marked  off  a  square  one  foot  each  way.  In  this 
I  placed  the  food.  The  strips  of  cloth  used  to  mark  off  the 
squares  were  of  a  brown  color,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  that  of  the  soil  and  dead  grass.  My  place  of  hiding  was 
some  fifteen  feet  away.  They  were  frequently  disturbed,  but 
returned  readily  and  I  was  enabled  to  repeat  my  observations 
as  long  as  I  wished.  The  food  used  was  a  mixture,  half-and- 
half  of  cracked  wheat  and  com.  I  first  put  out  food  on  No- 
vember 14  at  6.30  A.M.  All  the  observations  were  made  about 
this  time  on  following  days.  The  birds  did  not  find  the  food 
until  the  fourth  day  when  I  made  it  more  conspicuous  by 
placing  with  it  some  soaked  bread.  Then  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  until  they  began  to  come.  I  held  in  my  hand  a  re- 
duced plot  (^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot)  and  placed  a  dot  to  mark 
the  place  of  alighting  of  each  sparrow.  I  watched  for  fifteen 
minutes  each  morning.  The  number  of  different  birds  was 
rather  difficult  to  obtain,  but  ranged  from  three  to  fifteen. 
The  number  increased  as  the  experiment  progressed,  except 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  By  measuring  the  distance  ot 
each  dot  from  the  centre  on  my  reduced  plot,  getting  the 
average  and  making  the  reduction,  the  following  table  was  ob- 
tained: 


UftU. 

IVo.Of  VialU 

Aver  UK  «  Olstaocc 
(in  laches}. 

to  Pood. 

Nov.  17 

40 

46.S 

•*    18 

33 

38.2 

"    19 

60 

34- i 

"    20 

53 

34 

"    21 

63 

31 

"    22 

i6 

36.3 

"    25 

48 

32.9 

"    26 

56 

23 

"    27 

60 

20.9 

"*    28 

103 

16.4 
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Date. 

Na,  of  VbtU 
to  Pood. 

Avetace  Disbiticc 
(in  inches]. 

Nov.  39 

60 

23.7 

"    30 
Dec.     I 

85 

7 

13.8 
13 

"       2 

25 

24.7 

*'       3 

27 

21.7 

These  results  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  distance 
at  which  the  birds  alight  from  the  food;  and  yet  many  of  the 
birds  never  came  to  alight  directly  on  the  food.  My  observa- 
tion since,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  outside,  point  to  the  same 
method  of  approach.  The  reduction,  however,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  table  shows  for  the  food  was  spread  out  over 
the  space  in  the  centre  and  after  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
place  they  came  in  such  great  numbers  and  kept  changing  so 
rapidly  that  I  could  not  put  down  dot-s  fast  enough. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  wariness  which  they  showed  in  so 
many  ways  in  this  experiment,  and  in  my  work  with  them  in 
captivity,  that  this  method  of  approaching  their  food  is  fairly 
well  established,  and  like  the  "agoraphobia"  of  some  animals 
perhaps  does  not  disappear  in  a  short  time  even  when  the  neceft- 
sity  for  it  is  no  longer  present. 

This  experiment  showed  also  the  readiness  with  which 
English  Sparrows  learn  to  associate.  They  learned  to  come  to 
the  trees  and  grape-arbor  near  by  as  soon  as  I  began  to  turn  a 
chaiu-pump.  which  I  did  the  first  few  times  before  putting  the 
food  out.  They  also  learned  to  come  in  answer  to  my  whistle. 
On  the  other  hand  their  wariness  was  little  affected.  Once 
when  I  had  to  remove  a  long  pole  which  leaned  over  their  plot 
they  did  not  come  for  quite  a  while.  Why  they  ceased  to  come 
toward  the  last  I  do  not  know  unless  the  stormy  weather  and 
snow  wliich  came  at  this  time  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Method  of  Experimentation  and  Sphcial  pRECAtrrioNS. 

The  general  method  used  was  the  one  common  in  compara- 
tive psychology  of  requiring  the  hungry  animal  to  overcome 
some  simple  difficulty  in  order  to  obtain  food.  In  all  the  tests 
an  attempt  was  made  not  only  to  get  the  time  measure  of  the 
rate  and  the  methods  of  learning  employed,  but  also  to  get  the 
number  and  character  of  efforts  made  in  each  trial.  Since 
the  sorts  of  efforts  fell  into  fairly  separate  and  distinct  classes, 
the  attempt  has  been  in  a  measure  successful. 

The  work  on  the  Engli>h  Sparrow  took  much  more  time  than 
had  been  expected  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  birds 
in  good  condition  and  yet  having  them  hungry  wheu  my  time 
would  allow  me  to  experiment  with  them.  Auinials  generally 
spend  a  large  jiart  of  their  waking  lives  in  seeking  and  eating 
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food,  and  »ince,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  accepted  that  the  vital 
processes  in  birds  are  very  rapid,  it  was  doubly  necessary  to 
guard  against  extreme  hunger.  To  this  end  I  hardly  ever  used 
a  condition  of  hunger  greater  than  would  be  caused  by  an  over- 
night fast.  Food  was  usually  taken  away  at  eight  A.  u.  and 
tests  were  made  an  hour  later,  so  that  except  when  new  experi- 
ments were  being  attempted  they  were  rarely  without  food  for 
more  than  two  oi*  three  hours. 

The  food  given  them  was  a  mixture  of  cracked  wheat  and 
corn,  soaked  bread,  and  recently  bird  seed  of  several  different 
kinds.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  governineot  reports,  is 
largely  the  kind  of  food  which  these  birds  eat  naturally.  They 
have  been  well  supplied  with  sand  and  gravel.  At  first  Ihey 
were  kept  in  a  smalt  basement  room,  poorly  heated  and  venti- 
lated, where  the  direct  sunlight  hardly  ever  reached  them. 
But  recently,  and  while  making  the  major  part  of  the  experi- 
ments, they  have  had  an  attic  room  where  they  got  the  morn- 
ing sun  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  heat  and  fresh  air. 
Usually,  ualess  for  control  tests,  the  birds  had  bceu  kept  in  a 
small  cage  for  several  days  or  weeks  before  they  were  put  in 
the  large  cage  (eight  by  four  by  seven  feet  in  size),  in  which 
all  the  experiments  were  made.  They  had  become  pretty  well 
accustomed  to  their  surroundings  before  they  were  subjected  tO] 
any  tests. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  study  of  the  sparrow's  methods 
of  learning  was  a  small  box  with  one  end  and  side  covered  with 
one-fourth    inch  wire  netting.      See  Fig.    i.      A  hole  three] 
inches  square  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  side  covered  with 
wire  aud  a  wire  door  made  for  this.     The  door  was  made  heavier 
by  doubling  the  wire  aud  weighted  at  the  top  aud  the  right 
hand  corner,  the  hinges  being  on  the  left.     The  box  was  tilted 
forward  slightly  so  that  the  door  would  swing  open  when  the 
latch,  which  consisted  of  a  thin  strip  of  brass,  had  been  lifted 
out  of  the  catch.     This  catch  was  at  first  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
in  height.     Food  was  placed  in  thissmall  box  and  this  set  dpwn 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  cage.     Care  was  taken  to  habituatel 
the  birds  to  this  small  box  by  leaving  the  door  open  and  allow- f 
log  them  to  feed  out  of  it  for  a  few  times.     In  fact,  I  fonnd  that 
when  the  box  was  put  in  with  the  door  closed,  the  bird  having] 
never  seen  the  box  before,  it  did  not  succeed  in  opening  the' 
door  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.     But  by  allowing  the  bird 
to  learn  where  the  door  is  and  then  closing  it,  be,  of  coarse^ 
had  a  more  limited  territory  in  which  to  work  and  soon  hiCJ 
upon  the  right  thing. 

In  the  tests  the  birds  were  free  to  enter  the  small  testing  boacj 
or  not  as  they  chose;  there  was  no  compulsion.  The  samel 
was  true  of  the  experiments  with  the  maze  to  be  described 
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presently.  This,  I  tbiuk  is  an  important  precaution  with  the 
English  Sparrow  and,  in  fact,  with  all  birds.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  feel  confinement  in  small  quarters,  and  the 


Fig.! 


Sparrow  "while  adapting  himself  readily  to  confineuicnt  never 
becomes  reconciled  to  it."  Morgan's  exhortation  to  avoid 
cramped  quarters  and  extreme  hunger  in  experimenting  with 
animals  would  seem  to  be  especially  applicable  here.' 

For  the  first  series  of  experiments  with  the  small  box 
described  above,  a  string  was  fasteucd  to  the  latch,  passed 
directly  upward  to  a  ring  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  box,  thence 
out  along  the  wire  arm,  through  a  ring  on  the  end  of  this  arm 
and  down  some  two  and  a  half  iuches  from  the  side  of  the  cage 
and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  door.  See  Fig.  i .  A.  B.  A  loop 
was  tied  in  this  string  at  the  level  of  the  bird's  head.  This 
string  was  used  by  the  birds  in  the  first  series  of  the  experi- 
ments only.  As  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  peck- 
ing the  latch  this  was  done  and  this  latter  method  was  one  used 
oftener  than  any  other  as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  of  each 
of  the  series  to  be  given  later. 

In  later  experiments  I  have  attached  the  string  in  another  way. 
running  it  from  the  latch  to  a  nail  driven  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  box.  See  Fig.  i  C.  When  the  bird  climbs  over  the  side 
of  the  cage  he  pushes  in  the  string  and  lifts  the  latch  at  its  lower 
end.  The  door  swingsopen  as  soon  as  the  bird  releases  the  string. 
One  bird  learned  to  push  this  string  in  with  his  head  and  later 
with  his  bill.  The  last  bird,  a  female,  learned  to  open  the  door 
by  pushing  up  the  latch,  rather  than  by  pecking  it. 


*C.  Lloyd  Morgan:  Animal  Behavior,  pp.  149 and  151. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  results  obtained  in  the  experi- 
ments described  above: 


Sekibs  I. 

Seriss  III. 

(Female.) 

Bxp. 

I 

Time.* 

Sex. 

6: 

? 

Time. 

No.  of  Triali. 

3 

Failed 

? 

I 

3  — 

? 

3 

(I 

? 

3 

Failed 

? 

4 

9: 

? 

3 

" 

? 

1 

3: 
i: 

? 

Pemale 

4 
5 

FB^kd 

? 

1 

:30 

II 

6 

4:30 

? 

130 

a 

7 

3:30 

9 

9 

:25 

II 

8 

4:15 

,1 

10 

:25 

(1 

9 

5:00 

11 

i; 

Male 

10 

1:15 

4 

23 

:ao 

E'emale 

II 

1:30 

15 

13 

:io 

11 

13 

:45 

4 

14 

:30 

Male 

13 

1:15 

4 

15 

:3o 

14 
15 
16 

il 

19 

:40 
:3o 
=45 
:i3 

:i5 
:o5 

3 

4 

Srkibs  II. 
(Female.) 

4 
6 

4 

Time. 

No. 

of  Trials.         1 

2 

30 

:o4 

2 

3: 

? 

21 

:3o 

6 

=45 

10 

33 

:20 

4 

— 

3 

23 

=04 

2 

:3o 

3, 

34 

:2o 

1 

1: 

30' 

25 

:25 

:i5 

6 

26 

i:3o 

12 

i: 

25 

^i 

1:00 

I 

130 

18 

:o4 

3 

=30 

II 

»9 

■'S 

3 

so: 

98* 

30 

:i5 

3 

8: 

91 

3« 

:o7 

4 

3:30 

••y> 

1 

:»5 

^3 

:i5 

2 

1  In  all  these  tables  the  time  is  given  la  minutes  and  lecomls. 
'The  fastening  was  made  more  difficnlt  to  work. 
'The  food  was  taken  from  immediately  behind  the  latch  and   placed 
near  the  left  end  of  the  box. 
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SBaiRS  rv. 

Sbribs  v. 

Setups  VI 

■ 

Series  VII. 

(jaaieO 

(PemnSe) 

(Male.) 

fFemfile  ) 

No  of 
£xp. 

Time. 

No.  of 

frills. 

*^™^-     Trials. 

No.  of 
Exp. 

Time. 

No  of 
Trials, 

Tim.      No.  of 
^"^^-     TrialB. 

I 

10:50 

? 

Ftiileil         / 

r 

Failed 

? 

4:30          ? 

9 

10:30 

S 

? 

a 

It 

f 

1:04          ? 

3 

3:08 

5 

ao;oo          ? 

3 

lo:  10 

S 

^55          3 

4 

1:06 

5 

3- IS          ? 

4 

6:03 

5 

1^30          r 

i 

3:00 

6 

=45       a 

5 

:30 

3 

3:00          4 

:so 

S 

:i5           I 

6 

:o3 

t 

:35         5 

1 

:4o 

3 

:o5          2 

I 

:i6 

3 

:i5          a 

iioa 

M 

'.30        ti 

:ie 

4 

1:0a          4 

9 

i:cx} 

4 

9 

:o3 

I 

:i5           I 

U) 

:i9 

] 

^ 

■^5 

7 

:i5          2 

it 

1:20 

7 

» 

=45 

9 

:q4          3 

» 

1:00 

7 

19 

;ao 

3 

:37         w 

>3 

:l« 

3 

n 

110 

I 

:ti         6 

H 

3 

T 

H 

:o3 

1 

:io         5 

§ 

3 

.1 

'5 
:30 

3 
5 

:58        rg 
:59         ^ 

11 

ws 

t 

:s 

35 

3 

:34          6 

9:30 

3 

:oa 

1 

ia6        r4 

19 

:iS 

3 

n 

;09 

3, 

:i7          6 

90 

:i5 

4 

at» 

^30 

S 

vt 

:i5 

4 

ax 

30 

3 

*§ 

^10 

4 

*a 

;5o 

a 

>1 

:j2 

4 

3Q 

:oi 

I 

»4 

JOS 

3 

04 

:04 

I 

35 
36 

;o9 

I 
1-3 

3 

:i5 
:o4 

I 
1 

^ 

:o9 
:i5 

0-4 
-5 

^ 

:aj 
40 

4 

^9 

:cu 

3 

as 

:40 

5 

J» 

:o& 

1-3 

a» 

:iD 

t 

a" 

:05 

2 

^ 

:oi 

1 

ja 

.■m 

I 

3> 

:oi 

I 

r 

I 

S 

;S 

] 

3 

t^ 

:ofr 

3 
39 

i 

:o9 
:o3 

I 

'^ 

3:40 
:oS 

37 

3 

U 

:oi 

2 
I 

39 

6:45 

at 

» 

:io 

S 

4* 

i:i3 

11 

4« 

:p3 

4 

4' 

M9 

J 

4* 
4> 
43 

:oa 
:d1 
:o3 

2 

t 

44 

:i5 
:o£ 

•  15 

2 
I 
I 

• 

S 

:Da 

I 

:o3 

I 

>  Here  the  itring  was  taken  off  and  he  had  to  learn  a  new  way  to 
open  the  door.    The  siring  wa«  replaced  for  trlali  38  and  41. 
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Series  I.  As  a  rule  the  experiments  in  this  series  were 
made  twice  each  day,  once  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in  the 
afternoon.  There  were  five  males  and  two  females  in  the 
large  cage  when  this  experiment  was  begun.  It  was  quite  a 
while  before  I  could  lell  certainly  which  one  wiis  opening  the 
door.  One  of  tlie  females  died  just  before  the  fourth  test  and 
the  other  female  was  the  first  to  be  recognized  certainly  as  the 
one  opening  the  door.  But  one  of  the  males  succeeds  in  the 
eleventh  test  and  he  does  it  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  suggests 
previous  experience  or  unparalleled  imitation.  He  profits  by  it, 
too,  for  he  opens  the  door  very  promptly  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  experiments.  The  female  operated  from  the  right 
side  of  the  string  and  the  male  in  much  the  same  way  from  the 
left.  I  feel  pretty  certaiu  that  wbat  he  did  in  the  eleventh 
trial  was  his  first  effort.  Of  the  possibility  of  imitation  I  shall 
speak  later.  In  this  series  the  door  was  o[)ened  by  catching 
the  suspended  string  in  the  claws  and  pulling  it  in  and  down, 
thus  lifting  the  latch.  This  required  not  a  littj^  skill  as  the 
bird  must  hop  out  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  box,  turn  partly 
round  and  catch  the  string  in  its  claws.  At  the  ninth  test  in 
this  scries  there  occurred  the  most  stillful  thing  observed 
iu  the  whole  study.  The  female  started  from  the  perch  in  the 
large  cage  some  five  feet  above  and  four  feet  away  from  the 
small  box.  She  attempted  to  catch  the  string  in  her  claws  as 
she  flew  past  the  top  of  the  box.  But  she  struck  the  floor 
.some  three  feet  beyond,  flew  directly  back,  and  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  string.  In  the  seventh  trial  and  most 
of  the  following  trials  of  this  series,  there  was  wheat  and  corn 
on  the  floor  outside  the  box  to  be  opened;  but  as  a  rule  the 
food  inside  bad  a  greater  atlractiou  becau.se  it  was  made  more 
conspicuous  by  placing  soaked  bread  there  In  addition. 

Series  II.  In  this  series  the  tests  were  made  twice  daily  as 
in  Series  I.  There  were  two  birds,  a  male  and  a  female,  in  the 
large  cage.  The  male  opened  the  door  first  in  one  minute  by 
pecking  the  latch.  However,  the  next  time  the  female  opened 
the  door  iu  the  time  given  under  i  in  the  table,  and  continued 
to  do  so.  In  the  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  trials  made 
as  well  as  the  time  taken  for  the  animal  to  get  inside  the  box. 
In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  trials  in  the 
fifth  test  increases  suddenly  from  three  to  thirty.  This  was 
caused  by  fixing  the  latch.  The  change  made  it  more  difficult 
to  raise  the  latter  above  the  little  wire  catch.  But  this  in- 
creased number  is  reduced  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  shown 
in  all  the  trials.  At  the  tenth  experiment  in  this  series,  I  hap- 
pened to  place  the  food,  which  was  soaked  bread  iu  this  case, 
near  the  end  of  the  box  covered  with  wire.  This  so  attracted 
the  bird  away  from  the  latch  that,  by  counting  the  efforts  made 
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alternately  ou  the  wire  at  tlie  end  and  near  the  door,  I  suc- 
ceeded iu  getting  an  experiment  in  Interference  and  the  follow- 
ing quantitative  expression  for  it: 


Hn.  ol 

TrtaU  Nor 
tbe  Food. 

TrUla  at  tkc 

Uaxch. 

Na.o( 

TflaU  Neat 
,  tte  I'ttOd. 

TrUU  at  tbe 
JMKh. 

I 

8T 

tl 

4 
5 

0 

0 

S 

3 

»3 
ro 

9 

13 

n 
ao 

4 

7 

4 

> 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

6 

6 

19 

M 
8 

7 
5 

7 
8 

Series  III.  Here  the  tests  were  made  four  times  daily. 
There  were  three  males  and  one  female  in  the  large  cage. 
The  female  opened  the  door  by  pecking  the  latch.  This  table 
shows  ver>'  clearly  the  effects  of  an  over-night  interval  ou  the 
memorj'.  It  is  seen  both  in  tbe  longer  lime  and  the  greater 
number  of  trials  in  the  ninth  as  compared  with  the  eighth  test, 
in  the  thirteenth  as  compared  with  the  twelfth  and  in  the 
twenty-first  as  compared  with  the  twentieth. 

Scries  IV,  In  this  series  the  tests  were  usually  made  three 
times  daily,  twice  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in  the  aftemooD. 
The  suspended  string  as  in  Series  I  was  used,  but  as  the  door 
was  opened  by  pushing  in  on  the  part  thai  extended  from  the 
latch  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  box,  the  pari  that  hung  down 
from  the  wire  arm  was  taken  off.  The  string  was  tied  to  a  nail 
and  was  just  long  cuough  to  be  taut  when  the  latch  was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  made  by  Ihe  wire  catch.  Any  push  or 
pull  would  lift  the  latch  and  thus  open  the  door.  There  were 
two  males  in  the  large  cage  at  this  time  and  I  could  distinguish 
them  from  the  fact  that  one  was  brown  and  the  other  slightly 
gray.  Brownie  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  first  by  pushing 
in  the  string  with  bis  claws.  The  changes  made  in  his  manucr 
of  opening  the  door  and  the  rapid  leaving  off  in  the  first  few 
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tests  of  the  unaecessary  movemcuts  made  this  one  of  the  most 
valnable  of  the  series.  At  first  he  hopped  ap  to  the  left  uf  the 
door;  on  the  far  end  covered  with  wire;  walked  along  the  front 
side  with  one  foot  on  the  floor  and  one  ou  the  side  of  the  box; 
and  climbed  down  over  the  sides  from  the  top.  He  accidentally 
struck  the  right  place  and  the  detailed  records  written  immedi- 
ately after  each  experiment  show  that  the  unnecessary  reactions 
get  fewer  in  number  with  each  successive  experiment.  In  the 
tenth  test  he  has  left  o£f  all  of  them.  At  about  this  time  he 
begins  to  use  his  bill  on  the  string.  Instead  of  pushing  it  in 
with  his  claws  he  strikes  it  with  his  bill.  In  the  twenty- seventh 
test  he  does  not  cling  to  the  side  of  the  box  while  striking  the 
string  with  his  bill  but  pull.s  the  string  while  standing  on  the 
floor.  In  the  thirty-seventh  trial  the  string  is  removed  and  he 
must  learn  a  new  way  to  get  tn.  He  does  this  by  striking  the 
latch  with  his  bill  and  the  table  shows  how  rapidly  he  reduces 
the  number  of  these  and  how  nicely  he  is  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  box  with  the  string  ou  and  the  same  box  without  the 
string.  This  string  was  of  a  very  dull  color  being  the  common 
very  strong  wrapping  cord.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  hesitate 
as  to  what  to  do  and  showed  the  same  power  of  discrimination 
as  the  cats  experimented  with  by  Dr.  Thorndike. 

But  this  change  in  the  method  of  learning  was  more  valuable 
for  its  effect  on  the  other  male  bird  which  was  in  the  large  cage 
with  B.  When  the  latter  was  hupping  back  and  forth  in  the 
intervals  between  trials,  the  other  male-  was  followiug,  pecking 
and  running  under  him.  And  in  the  second  of  this  new  series  he 
hopped  up  on  the  side  of  the  cage  much  as  B.  had  done.  The 
next  time  he  tried  the  same  thing  five  times.  It  was  also  to 
be  seen  that  he  expected  the  door  to  open  when  B,  hopped 
down  af^er  each  trial,  since  he  made  ready  to  go  in.  He  still 
ran  under  B.  and  pecked  him  in  succeeding  trials,  but  as  B, 
learned  to  open  the  door  in  a  shorter  time,  and  the  old  fastening 
was  used  often,  there  was  less  opportunity  for  imitation.  After 
the  forty-first  trial  B.  was  found  dead.  When  tlie  box  was  set  in 
the  other  male  took  the  riglit  p4)sition  for  opening  the  door 
three  times.  It  should  be  uolcd  that  this  position  was  not  this 
bird's  habitual  way  of  appro;i.ching  the  box.  He,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  series,  hopped  to  the  top  uf  the  box  and  around  it 
on  the  floor.  Judging  from  these  tests  and  those  in  Series  I, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  sparrows  imitate,  though  just  what 
the  nature  of  this  imitation  is  the  data  are  insufficient  to  show. 
Additional  experiments  should  1>e  made  iu  which  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  imitation.  Such  I  think  was  the  case  in 
the  above  experiment  in  which  the  cnnditions  were  suddenly 
changed,  but  left  the  bird  to  be  imitated  present,  with  the 
necessity  for  the  bird  doing  the  imitating  to  do  something  as 
wdl. 
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I  find  that  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  has  laid  down  exactly 
similar  conditious  when  he  says:  '  'Thus  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  one  animal  would  imitate  another  if  both  were  trying  to 
escape  or  get  food  at  the  same  time.  Whether  under  these 
conditions  there  might  be  reflective  imitation — imitation  based 
on  the  perception  of  another's  act  and  its  result  to  that  other — 
remains  uncertain,  What  has  first  to  be  8ettled  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  still  simpler  mutual  act — learning  by  the  perception  of 
an  event  and  its  consequence — when  that  consequence  directly 
affects  the  learner.  If  an  animal  sees  something  done  which 
has  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  it  what  it  wants,  then  the 
something  done  falls  within  the  sphere  of  interest  as  above  de- 
fined. .  .  .  But  if  (an  animal  pulls  a  string)  because  he  has 
seen  it  pulled  .  .  .  his  act  appears  rather  as  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  what  he  has  seen.  ...  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
animal  should  get  to  this  point  without  being  capable  of  the 
slightly  more  complex  act  of  applying  to  himself  what  another 
does  on  his  own  account."' 

If  imitation  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  animals  it  seems  that 
the  gregarious,  quarrelsome,  and  pugnacious  Hnglisb  Sparrow 
would  be  one  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  From  the 
time  when  the  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  they 
go  in  flocks  more  or  less  by  themselves.  When  mating  time  is 
over  the  old  ones  join  these  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  English 
Sparrow  is  rarely  seen  alone.  The  cry  of  one  of  his  own  or 
another  species,  as  I  have  ofleu  observed,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
all  the  sparrows  within  hearing  to  the  spot  at  once.  Such  con- 
ditions promise  much  if  we  cau  but  suit  the  expeiimeut  to  the 
distinctive  movement  of  the  auimal. 

Series  V.  This  series  is  a  short  one  but  has  the  advantage 
of  being  made  on  a  female  bird  just  caught.  The  tests  were 
made  twice  daily.  In  the  third  trial  she  opened  the  door  by 
falling  again.st  the  string.  She  made  no  use  whatever  of  this 
incideul,  but  opened  the  door  the  next  time  by  striking  the 
latch  with  her  bill.  This  lack  of  power  to  prdfit  by  results 
which  do  not  follow  immediately  from  definitely  directed  efforts 
has  often  been  nuticeil  in  these  experiments.  This  would  sug- 
gest, probably,  that  the  range  of  attention  in  this  bird  is  narrow. 
The  results  which  fall  within  this  range  are  readily  associated 
as  all  the  tests  go  to  show.  But  a  result  which  is  removed 
from  the  efforts  of  the  auimal  in  either  space,  time,  or  other- 
wise, it  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  use  with  much,  if  any,  profit. 
The  closing  records  of  this  bird,  as  a  good  many  of  the  others, 
show  the  longer  time  and  the  greater  number  of  trials  caused 
by  an  abnormal  condition.     Ou  the  day  before  the  last  I  was 


'UobhouBc:  Mind  in  Bvolation,  pp,  149-151. 
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almost  certain  that  she  would  be  found  dead  the  next  day,  and 
such  was  the  case. 

Series  VI.  Here  the  experiments  were  made  twice  a  day 
until  the  eleventh  trial,  and  once  a  day  after  that.  A  male 
and  female  were  in  the  large  cage  but  the  female  was  removed 
after  the  third  trial.  The  male  opened  the  door  by  pulling  the 
string  with  his  bill.  He  is  the  first  male  to  succeed  in  first 
learning  the  thing  to  be  done  when  there  was  a  female  present. 
Between  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifih  trials  there  was  an 
interval  of  eight  days.  In  the  meantime  the  bird  was  caught 
and  the  cage  moved  to  another  building.  The  fifteen  .seconds 
in  the  twenty-fifth  trial  also  includes  the  time  which  the  bird 
look  to  pick  a  grain  of  wheat  ont  from  inside  the  wire.  He 
really  used  but  little  more  time  than  in  the  preceding  trial  and 
he  needed  to  make  but  one  more  effort.  This  only  indicates 
that  the  Sjiarrow  has  a  good  memory,  as  later  experiments  will 
show  also.  This  series  was  longer  than  the  others,  the  tests 
here  being  carried  on  while  the  color  and  number  tests  were 
being  made.  These  tests  often  preceded  the  openiug  of  the 
food  box  by  only  a  few  minutes.  Often  there  was  food  ou  the 
floor  outside  the  box.  Thus  we  see  that  a  condition  of  intense 
hunger  is  not  necessary  in  the  making  of  these  experiments. 
A  few  times  1  tapped  my  foot  on  the  floor  or  otherwise  started 
the  bird  toward  the  box,  after  which  he  continued  his  chain  of 
reactions  ami  opened  the  door. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bostok's  description  of  the 
learning  of  wild  animals  seems  timely.  He  says;  "An  animal 
learns  by  associaliun.  Though  it  is  a  common  belief,  fear  is 
uot  the  reason  for  Ills  obedience  to  the  trainer's  commands. 
Habit  and  ignorance  are  what  cause  the  animal  to  become  an 
apt  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  trainer.  The  animal  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  same  way  of  doing  the  same  things  at  much 
the  same  time,  and  ignorance  of  his  own  power  keeps  him  m 
this  state  of  subjection. 

"This  habit  is  developed  In  the  animal  by  a  laborious  and 
patient  process.  .  .  No  animal  is  ever  allowed  to  backslide.  .  . 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  laxity  today  means  a  desire  for 
laxity  to-morrow.  .  .  ."  And  further  Mr.  Bostok  show.s  the 
remarkable  force  of  habit  in  a  lion  which,  having  thrown  him 
down  and  carried  him  over  to  the  other  trainer  was  made  to  let 
ga  his  hold  and  forget  his  anger  by  the  firing  of  two  pistol 
^ots  and  the  trainer  throwing  his  arm  around  the  lion's  neck. 
These  were  the  signals  for  a  change  in  the  regular  performance 
and  it  worked  here  through  the  sheer  force  of  habit,  though  in 
(jaite  different  conditions.' 


1  Tbe  Training  of  Wild  Animal*,  pp.  130,  152,  158  aud  159. 
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The  first  part  of  Series  VI,  perhaps,  shows  the  effect  of  an 
over-night  interval. 

Series  VII.  A  female  bird  was  placed  in  the  large  cage  by 
herself  and  tests  were  made  once  each  day.  She  first  opened  the 
door  by  lifting  the  latch  with  her  claws.  The  door  did  not 
swing  far  open  and  she  had  to  push  it  with  her  bill.  Although 
she  used  her  claws  in  the  second  and  third  trial,  in  the  fonrth 
trial  she  used  the  more  direct  method  of  pushing  the  latch  up 
with  her  bill.  This  shows  clearly  that  with  identical  apparatus 
each  bird  has  its  individual  way  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
After  the  tenth  test  I  made  the  catch  longer  su  that  she  must 
lift  the  latch  one  half  Inch  instead  of  only  a  quarter.  This  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  her  the  next  time;  but  af^er  that  il  seemed 
to  do  so.     She  struck  the  latch  now  instead  of  pushing  it  up. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  concerning  the 
methods  of  learning  of  the  English  Sparrow:  first 

( 1 )  The  rate  of  learning  is  at  first  very  rapid. 

(2)  The  great  decrease  in  amount  of  time  required  consists 
largely  in  locating  the  part  to  be  worked  upon  and  therefore 
in  the  leaving  off  of  unnecessary  movements. 

(3)  Later  the  pjain  in  time  is  due  to  making  the  necessary 
movements  more  rapidly  and  accurately. 

(4)  The  first  opening  of  the  door  is  due  to  happy  accident; 
the  bird  often  not  being  aware  at  the  time  of  what  it  has  done. 

(5)  There  is  no  sign  of  reason  in  the  sense  of  looking  for- 
ward and  of  adapting  means  to  an  end.  But  there  is  certain 
proof  of  a  very  great  ability  to  profit  by  experience  and  some 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  as 
shown  in  imitation. 

(6)  The  habit  of  getting  into  the  box  is  very  soon  formed 
and  once  formed  is  very  masterful.  As  early  as  the  sixth  trial 
there  may  be  food  on  the  floor  around  the  box  and  yet  the  bird 
neglects  that  and  makes  the  required  movement  for  getting  at 
what  is  within. 

(7)  Its  habits  are  nevertheless  still  plastic  and  change 
readily  to  fit  new  and  changed  conditions.  It  not  only  readily 
adapts  itself  to  changes  made  by  the  experimenter;  but  perfects 
its  own  adjustments  by  dropping  off  what  is  unnecessary. 

(8)  The  individual  differences  are  very  well  marked  in  all 
the  experiments. 

The  curves  below,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  represent  the  times 
which  were  given  in  three  of  the  foregoing  tables,  Fig.  2  cor- 
responding to  Series  III,  Fig.  3  to  Series  IV,  and  Fig.  4 
to  Series  VI.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  represent  the 
shorter  tables  by  curves  since  they  exhibit  nothing  which  is 
not  true  of  the  longer  ones.  The  distances  on  the  ordinates 
represent  time  in    seconds,  and  the  successive  trials  are  in- 
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^^H          allow  them  to  be  otherwise.     Yet  the  manner  of  pu 
^^M          !>tr1ng  iu  Series  I  suggests  that  something  more  com 
^^H           calling  for  greater  nicety  of  co-ordination  would  be  p 
^^H          one  should  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  work  it  out.     I- 
^^B           the  rate  at  which  the  "number  of  efforts' "  is  reduced,  i 
^^H           in  the  above  tables,  is  very  significant.     An  animal's  " 
^^H           profit  by  experience"  is,  after  all,  the  best  criterion  1 
^^m           to  judge  of  its  intelligence.     A  very  stupid  animal,  if 
^^H           human-like  hand  would  very  probably  be  clanscd  by 
^^1           very  intelligent.     Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  anj 
^^H           showing  the  power  of  inhibition  which  is  seen  in  tbis  b 
^^M           not  be  ranked  low  iu  the  scale  of  mental  capacity  si 
^^M           cause  of  our  inability  to  match  its  structure  aud  mc 
^^1          with  our  artiCcial  cxpcrimcats. 

^H                                   So-called  NtmeBR  Trsts. 

^H              The  attempt  made  here  was  to  study  in  the  same  ws 
^^m          Kiunaman  did  with  his  two  monkeys'  the  number  sen 
^^M           Knglish  Sparrow.     Ordinary  glasses  were  covered  w 
^^M          gray  paper,  of  a  shade  that  1  found  from  preliminary  t 
^^1           the  birds  were  probably  the  least  afraid  of.     These  glai 
^^M           placed  in  holes  two  and  one-half  indies  apart  and  larg< 
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to  allow  the  glasses  to  extend  through  the  lower  edge  of  the 
board.  The  board  was  three  feet  and  ten  inches  in  length,  five 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick.  It  was  held  up  off  the  floor 
by  two  cross  pieces  two  inches  high.  As  the  glasses  expand 
toward  the  top  there  was  a  distance  of  only  two  inches  between 
their  upper  edges.     See  Fig.  5.' 


i^^-^^^ 


Fig.  5. 

About  1,900  experiments  each  were  tried  with  one  male  and 
one  female.  The  male  Sparrow  was  experimented  with  first, 
and  for  him  the  food  was  placed  in  glasses  in  the  following 
order:  3,  4,  2.  5,  i.  and  3  again.  The  order  for  the  female 
was  3,  4,  2,  5.  2,  1.  When  I  began  these  number  tests  the 
large  cage  had  but  one  door  and  I  could  use  but  one  end  of  the 
cage;  but  only  a  few  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  were 
made  in  this  way  as  I  very  soon  had  a  second  door  put  in. 
After  this  was  done  I  could  enter  the  large  cage  at  one  end, 
pick  up  the  board,  carry  it  to  the  other  end,  place  it  across  the 
large  cage  anywhere  from  near  the  middle  to  near  the  end  and 
leave  by  the  door  at  that  end.  This  kept  the  bird  at  the  far 
end  of  the  cage  until  I  could  get  liehind  the  screen.  The  food 
glass  was  alternately  on  the  bird's  right  and  on  his  left  as  he 
made  successive  trials  from  different  ends  of  the  cage.  A  newly 
papered  food  glass  was  substituted  often  and  irregularly,  the 
glasses  next  to  it  were  changed  frequently,  and  the  Iroard  turned 
round;  but  no  chaui;e  of  this  kind  ever  made  any  difference  that 
I  could  notice  with  the  birds'  selection.  Whether  the  right 
glass  was  chosen  or  not,  the  birds  were  allowed  to  take  one  bit 
of  food.  The  experiment  of  making  them  du  without  when 
they  did  not  alight  on  the  right  unc  was  tried,  but  this  only 
made  them  miss  the  more. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  these  tests,  the  num- 
ber of  correct  choices  being  underscored  and  the  results  of  each 
successive  series  of  twenty  tests  extending  from  left  to  right 
above  this  line. 

The  record  was  kept  on  a  paper  ruled  into  squares  correspond- 
ing in  relative  position  with  the  glasses,  The  glass  on  which 
they  first  alighted  was  marked  a,  the  next  they  went  to  b, 
etc,  I  thus  obtained  not  only  a  record  of  their  selections  but 
alsoof  their  sense  of  direction  and  position  and  in  some  fewcx- 


1  This  wiu  80  uearly  like  Dr.  Kiniiaman's  Apparatus  for  his  color  tests 
that  I  bsve  here,  whh  bis  conscQt,  reproduced  his  figure,  though  I  used 
ten  glasses. 
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pcrimeiils  wilh  one  of  theui,  of  dieir  sense  of  disUuce  as  well, 
lu  experiuieuts  of  this  kiud  it  is  very  important  that  after  the 
sparrows  have  learned  to  feed  from  ouc  glass,  they  should  not 
at  once  be  tested  with  another.  Since  in  that  case  the  older 
association  interferes  with  the  fopuation  of  the  new.  This  in- 
terference when  the  series  follow  each  other  immediately  is  evi- 
dent in  the  tables  above.  In  the  table  for  the  male  Four  does 
not  show  the  effect  of  preceding  experiments  with  Three  be- 
cause there  was  a  rest  of  some  weeks  intervening.  But  Two 
.shows  the  effect  of  Four,  Five  of  Two,  Three  the  second  time 
of  Five,  and  one  of  Three.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  some 
of  these  the  interference  is  greater  than  with  others;  but  for 
this  no  rea.*ion  can  now  be  given.  The  female  showed  the 
same  difficulty  in  breaking  away  from  Four  and  Five  for  Two. 
Judging  from  both  ob±>er\'ation  and  results,  I  believe  that  the 
habit  which  the  sparrow  has  of  alighting  some  distance  from 


1  Here  ihe  two  end  kUsscs  were  taken  away,  the  food  glaas  occopy- 
ioB  second  plBre  slill  but  where  four  was  origiaalty. 
^Here  llie  food  glass  was  pot  iu  the  foarth  place'btit  atill  first  tu  tlie 
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his  ibod  makes  it  difficult  by  this  method  of  experimentation  to 
g;et  a  perfect  expressioD  for  his  ability  to  sense  position  in  a 
series.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  tables  with  Dr. 
Kinnaman's'  that  the  birds  begin  with  as  high  an  initial  num- 
ber of  correct  choices,  that  with  some  of  the  locations  they  reach 
the  maximum  as  soon,  and  that  the  percentage  of  correct  choices 
is  in  many  cases  greater  than  for  the  monkeys.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  birds  were  experimented  on  in  smaller 
quarters  than  tbe  monkeys  and  so  had  some  greater  opportu> 
nity  to  fix  the  position  of  the  glass  absolutely  by  associating  it 
with  the  definite  part  of  the  cage.  Yet  the  board  was  moved 
endwise  and  toward  and  away  sufficiently  far  I  think,  to  pre- 
vent any  very  constant  association  with  a  definite  posiliun  in 
the  cage. 

The  results  show  very  few  effects  of  the  over-night  iuterval, 
especially  after  the  experiment  was  well  started. 

Tbe  records  show  another  element  which  must  be  considered 
in  interpreting  these  results.  Usually  the  male  bird  flew  from 
his  perch,  which  was  about  eight  inches  long  and  at  tbe  middle 
of  the  farther  end  of  the  large  cage  at  a  height  of  about  six 
feet.  In  fact,  I  took  off  the  perches  which  extended  the  entire 
length  and  width  of  the  cage  to  make  him  start  more  nearly 
from  the  same  place  each  lime.  Yet  he  did  not  always  use 
these  small  perches  and  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  position 
from  which  he  started  I  was  able  to  find  some  relation  between 
bis  starting  point  and  the  glass  selected.  If,  for  example,  he 
flew  from  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  cage  he  nearly 
always  went  too  far  to  the  right  and  vke  versa.  Again,  if  he 
walked  instead  of  flying  he  had  to  get  his  bearings  anew  and 
often  made  errors.  The  manner  in  which  both  male  and  female 
made  ready  to  single  out  the  food  glass  was  a  repeated  turning 
of  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  now  one  eye  and  then  the 
other  along  the  row  of  glasses.  The  male  did  this  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  female  and  I  account  for  his  better  results  largely 
through  this.  He  was  very  deliberate,  turning  bis  head  often 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  times  before  making  his  choice.  The 
female  was  wilder,  more  impulsive  and  hence  less  accurate. 

The  place  of  the  food  glass  in  the  row  of  glasses  must  be  the 
thing  which  is  sensed,  since  when  the  series  were  considerably 
shortened  at  one  end  (the  food  glass  remaining  second  in  the 
series,  but  standing  much  nearer  the  middle  of  the  cage),  the 
female  lacked  but  one  of  doing  as  well  as  with  the  full  series  in 
which  she  had  been  practiced.  Tbe  same  change  with  One 
made  no  difference  at  all  la  the  number  of  correct  choices. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  male  did  not  do  so  well  with  food 


iKlnnamBn:  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 
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in  glass  number  One  as  with  the  others.  Very  early  in  the  ex- 
periments witb  food  in  glass  On^  he  could  get  it  almost  every 
time  when  the  board  was  at  one  end  of  the  large  cage  and  he 
seems  to  have  simply  preferred  to  alight  on  Tiva  or  Three  and 
then  hop  to  One.  He  knew  where  One  was  and  often  jumped 
over  Two  to  reach  One.  A  reason  for  this  failure  to  fly  directly 
to  One  may  l«  the  fact  that  it  being  on  the  end  of  the  board 
was  too  near  the  aide  i»f  the  cage. 

Another  source  of  error  was  created  by  getting  the  bird 
too  hungry.  He  would  fly  for  the  food  before  I  was  out  of 
sight;  and  while  he  was  not  wild,  my  having  to  leave  the 
cage  at  the  corner  and  still  being  where  he  could  see  me,  caused 
him  to  swerve  loo  far  to  one  side.  This  I  tried  to  overcome  by 
driving  him  back  to  his  perch  at  once  before  be  reached  the 
food  and  not  counting  that  time. 

Finally,  it  may  very  well  be  asked  whether  all  of  these  ex- 
periments come  any  nearer  to  proving  that  animals  (birds  in 
this  case)  actually  count,  or  "perceive  the  relations  necessary 
for  counting."  The  method  of  experimentation  does  not  re- 
quire anything  more  than  the  location  of  the  member  of  a 
series  or  the  sensing  of  the  size  of  a  group.  If  we  do  not  find 
in  birds  the  power  to  count  we  have  in  their  nice  sense  for  the 
location  of  a  member  of  a  series  or  for  the  size  of  a  group  some- 
thing of  that  preliminary  number  sense  which  Ribot  describes 
as  belonging  to  children  and  savages.^  As  we  shall  see  the 
sparrow  develops  in  a  short  time  a  very  strong  attachment  for 
place  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  would  help  him  materi- 
ally here. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  method  of  recording  the  results  in 
these  number  tests  made  it  possible  to  get  a  record  of  the  birds* 
sense  of  direction.  The  errors  in  direction  such,  for  example, 
as  going  to  the  left  from  the  food  glass  when  already  too  far  to 
the  left,  or  going  to  the  right  when  too  far  to  the  right,  were 
as  follows  :  for  the  female  38  times  in  1,840  tests,  and  for  the 
male  23  in  1,360. 

If  each  series  of  20  tests  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  five 
each,  the  mistakes  of  the  female  are  distributed  as  follows: 

First  five,  42^;  second  6ve,  22%;  third  five,  19%;  and  the 
fourth  five,  ly^w;  of  the  male  first  five,  61%;  second  five,  8%; 
third  five.  19%;  fourth  five,  t2%.  Although  there  was  an 
average  oiji/leen  series  of  twenty  each  for  each  number  for  the 
female  and  thirteen  and  three-fifths  series  for  the  male,  34"%  of 
the  errors  in  direction  for  the  female  aud  26%  for  the  male  fell 
in  the  first  series  of  twenty  tests.  1  give  these  results  simply 
to  show  how  early  in  each  series,  and  in  the  work  with  each 


1  Ribot-:  Bvolution  of  Geoerat  Ideas,  p.  ^  S. 
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number,  the  birds  learned  which  way  to  Inm  in  case  they  did 
not  alight  on  the  glass  with  the  food  in  it. 

Form  Tests. 

No  form  testa  have  been  made  on  the  male,  and  with  the 
female  they  followed  immediately  the  tests  with  the  food  glass 
in  the  third  place. 

The  forms  were  six  in  nnmber  and  the  size  of  each  was  as 
follows:  Hexagonal,  i?i  inches  on  each  side;  triaugular,  4^ 
inches;  elliptical,  4>i  x  2^  inches;  circular,  3^  inches  in 
diameter:  rectangular,  $)4  X2}^  inches;  and  the  square,  2  15-16 
inches.     See  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6 

In  this  respect  they  were  different  from  the  forms  used  by 
Dr.  Kinnaman  wilh  the  monkeys  as  his  forms  were  of  different 
heights  as  well.*  These  farms  used  with  the  birds  oil  have 
approximately  the  same  capacity.  They  were  made  by  gluing 
the  one  inch  poplar  boards  together  and  .sawing  out  the  box 
the  shape  desired  in  one  piece,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  bottoms  were  then  fastened  in  with  glue  and  all  were 
stained  black. 

The  board  on  which  T  placed  the  boxes  was  the  same  as  tliat 
used  in  the  number  tests.  The  food  was  first  placed  in  the 
triangular  box  and  kept  in  this  through  the  whole  of  the  test 
though  the  box  itself  was  shifted  after  each  trial  to  a  diiferent 
place  ou  the  board,  the  place  being  determined  by  a  programme 
previously  made  out.  Not  ouly  was  this  food  box  changed, 
but  the  box  which  the  bird  alighted  ou  first  in  each  trial  was 
changed  also.  It  was  early  secu  tliat  she  could  not  or  did  not 
distinguish  the  triangular  box  from  the  rest  and  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  see  if  she  would  follow  the  box  she  alighted  on 
first.  Kach  series  consisted  of  twenty  tests.  The  different 
forms  were  tried  in  the  order  given  in  the  following  table. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  given  in  the  tables  below  that  she 
.showed  very  little  power  to  distinguish  form.  Slie  alighted  on 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  box  from  the  end  of  the  series,  and  it  made 
very  little  difference  wh.Tit  the  form  was.  She  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed the  food  box  or  any  other  to  a  position  next  to  the  place 
it  had  occupied  in  the  preceding  experiment.  She  succeeded 
in  picking  out  the  right  form  only  when  it  came  to  the  positions 
where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  alighting,  and  oftcu  she  changed 


^KinnatDui:  ofi.  ci/.,  p.  119. 
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from  the  3rd  to  tlie  4th,  or  vice  versa,  jnst  in  time  to  mi.ss  tbe 
right  box.  Her  aligbtiug  on  the  third  box  first  falls  into 
groups  as  her  correct  choices  in  the  number  tests  very  often 
did.  The  records  show  that  when  the  form  tests  were  first 
begun  she  showed  a  decided  place  preference  for  2  and  3.  This 
gradually  gave  way  to  3  and  4  and  the  closing  tests  show  that 
she  had  begun  on  4  and  5.  If  she  alighted  on  the  third  l>ox 
and  found  the  food-box  to  her  right  at  :  she  usually  turned  to 
the  right  the  next  time  although  the  food-box  was  now  to 
her  left  at  5.  She  either  did  not  distinguish  or  notice  the  forms, 
or  her  associations  with  place  were  so  firmly  fixed  that  she  did 
not  overcome  them. 

Color  Tests. 

From  the  brilliancy  and  variation  in  the  coloration  of  birds 
and  from  Dr.  Thorndike's'  work  on  young  chicks,  fcrhaps  we 
can  rightly  infer  that  birds  possess  considerable  power  of  color 
discrimination.  It  was  to  obtain  some  idea  of  bow  far  this  is 
true  of  mature  birds  that  the  present  experiments  were  made. 

The  first  experiments  on  color  with  the  Sparrows  were  de- 


^Tborndike:   The  Inatinctive  ReactioDs  of  Young  Cbicks,  Paych. 
Rev..  Vol.  VI.  pp.  283.291. 
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signed  to  show  their  color  preferences.  Six  shallow  dishes 
some  five  inches  across  were  covered  with  the  following  colored 
papers — white,  yellow,  gray,  blue,  red,  dark  gray  and  green. 
The  blue  was  lighter  than  the  standard  blue  of  the  Bradley 
colors  and  the  green  darker  than  the  standard  green.  There 
were  two  birds  iu  the  cage  during  the  first  series  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  and  one  followed  the  otbei  most  of  the  time.  With 
both,  place  seemed  to  be  the  determiuiug  factor  as  out  of  135 
experiments,  although  the  dishes  were  shifted  each  time,  the 
bird  leading  went  to  the  third  from  the  eud  54  times,  the  fourth 
48  times,  the  second  19  times,  leaxnng  out  the  first,  fif\ta,  sixth 
and  seventh  almost  entirely.  They  showed  least  fear  of  the 
grays  and  most  of  the  green  and  yellow.  But  the  fact  that 
stands  out  here  is  the  strong  hold  which  place  has  upon  them. 
The  bird  which  followed  showed  more  fear  and  therefore  more 
choice  and  when  experimented  on  alone  he  showed  tlie  same 
preference  for  place  and  also  a  slightly  greater  preference  for 
the  grays,  but  was  rather  easily  induced  to  eat  from  the  green 
dish. 

The  above  experiments  were  merely  preliminary.  The  ex- 
periments proper  were  made  only  on  the  female.  These  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  tests  with  the  same  bird  on  the 
forms.  The  same  board  was  used  as  for  the  numlier  tests  and 
six  of  the  glasses  were  covered  with  the  Bradley  colored  papers 
— a  dark  gray,  a  light  gray,  a  bright  yellow,  a  dark  blue,  a 
light  green  and  a  dark  red.  The  brightness  has  not  been 
experimentaUy  determined. 

A  programme  made  out  previously  determined  the  place  of 
the  food-glass  as  before.  Twenty  tests  were  made  in  each 
series.  The  following  table  gives  the  result,  the  colors  being 
tried  In  the  order  given: 

Female. 
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These  results  show  that  the  female  Sparrow  cau  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  colors  used.  She  does  quite  as  well  as  the  female 
moukey  tried  by  Dr.  Kiunaman  *  for  bine  and  gjeen.  She  did 
not  do  so  well  for  red  and  yellow.  This  may  be  partly  ex- 
plaiued  from  the  fart  that  she  was  more  afraid  of  these.  Sev- 
eral limes  during  these  experiments  she  manifested  the  same 
thing  which  we  notice  so  often  in  our  own  actions  after  they 
have  been  reduced  lu  habit  and  changes  in  conditions  call  for  a 
change  in  the  order  of  reactions.  She  would  fly  to  the  blue 
glass  and  then  go  directly  to  yellow,  jumping  over  several 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  seemed  to  show  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  alighted  on  the  right  one.  This,  of 
course,  was  afler  the  color  bad  been  experimented  with  for 
some  time. 

EXPBRIMENTS  WITH  THB  MaZK. 

The  maze  was  made  after  the  plan  giveu  by  Dr.  Small,  by 
whose  permission  I  reproduce  it  here.  See  Figure  7,  page 
340.'  It  was,  however,  reduced  to  oue-haH  the  size,  3x4  feet. 
The  alleys  were  made  three  inches  wide  and  the  partitions 
four  inches  in  height.  No  pieces  of  wood  were  used  to  sup- 
port the  corners,  but  the  edges  of  the  strips  of  wire,  oue- 
fourth  inch  mesh,  were  unraveled  and  these  unraveled  wires  run 
through  holes  in  the  wood  bottom  and  clinched.  At  the  top 
and  sides  the  unraveled  ends  were  clinched  to  the  wire  mesh. 
This  gave  a  maze  throughout  of  the  same  colored  wire  and  of 
course  very  free  from  landmarks.  This  test  is  quite  likely  to 
be  judged  as  a  very  artificial  one  for  birds  and  oue  that  does 
not  call  for  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  their  instinctive  or  habit- 
ual methods  of  reaction.  Yet  these  birds  work  their  way 
through  the  foliage  of  trees,  through  the  leaves  and  plants 
which  cover  the  ground  and  through  crevices  and  drain-pipes 
in  and  about  buildings.  But  granting  that  the  test  is  an 
arbitrary  one,  success  in  it  argues  all  the  more  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Sparrow  as  we  shall  see  from  the  results,' 

The  maze  was  placed  in  the  large  cage  with  food  in  the 
centre,  which  was  covered  with  a  wirelid.  The  bird,  of  course, 
came  down  and  f^pent  a  good  deal  of  time  hopping  rottnd  on, 
and  pecking  through,  this  lid.  At  theopening  0  Fig.  7,  I  bad 
a  door  of  wire  which  cuuld  be  closed  by  a  rubber  band  and 


'KlnniniRD:  op.  at.,  p.  136. 

'Small:  ExperimeDtal  Study  of  Mental  Processes  of  the  Rat,  II, 
Wm.  Jomr.  Psych.,  Vot.  XII,  p.  207. 

'la  the  cages  with  bottomt  covered  with  paper  il  was  a  ^reat  lar- 
priae  to  me  to  see  them  crawl  ronnd  under  the  paper  in  search  of  food, 
and  one  has  to  force  them  out  as  he  would  a  mouse  when  they  remain 
hidden  and  very  quiet  under  the  paper. 
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which  I  held  open,  until  the  bird  had  entered,  by  pulling  on  a 


-o    bi 


strong  thread  attached  to  the  door  and  passing  through  the 
wire  side  of  the  large  cage.     The  loosening  of  the  thread  and 
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allowing  this  door  to  close  after  the  bird  had  entered  and  the 
pulling  up  of  the  lid  over  C  after  the  bird  had  reached  the  food. 
nearly  aln-ays  caused  some  fright  and  perhaps  was  in  so  far 
objectionable. 

la  the  first  experiments  I  placed  a  few  grains  of  food  just  in- 
side 0  to  induce  the  birds  to  enter.  But  after  their  first  experi- 
ence they  evidently  regarded  the  maze  as  a  trap,  and  I  have 
waited  sometimes  for  hours  until  the  bird's  hunger  should 
o\'ercome  his  wariuess.  I  should  expect  to  find  such  wariuess, 
such  inhibition  and  control,  in  very  few,  if  any,  other  birds. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Sparrows  did  not  tr>'  the  maze  to 
see  what  it  would  do.  They  nearly  always  in  their  approach 
to  any  new  and  strange  object  have  the  appearance  of  testing 
it.  They  climb  down  the  side  of  the  cage  toward  the  fearful 
object,  fly  directly  toward  it  but  hover  and  then  away.  If  they 
walk  toward  it,  they  do  not  go  directly.  Their  fear  is  not  a 
senseless  one.  Some  recent  comparative  experimeuts  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  other  wild  birds  wariness  is  less 
developed. 

The  time  for  passing  through  tb^  maze  was  taken  with  a 
stop-watch  as  in  the  tests  with  the  food-box  and  the  number 
of  errors  was  kept  by  use  of  the  letters  shown  iu  Figure  7. 
Tlie  tests  were  made  once  each  day  and  the  maze  removed  from 
the  large  cage  after  each  trial.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  tesis 
on  one  female  for  seventy -one  sucessive  days.  Also  a  series  of 
twelve  daily  trials  with  another  female  and  uine  and  six  respec- 
tively with  two  males.  The  general  reactions  of  all  the  birds 
toward  tbe  maze  were  pretty  much  the  same.  I  account  for 
the  shorter  time  with  one  female  by  the  fact  that  the  others 
were  less  habituated  to  experiment  and  were  much  wilder  thau 
she  was.  In  fact  one  of  the  males  was  tried  with  the  maze 
only  two  days  after  being  captured  and  he  bad  a  broken  wing 
in  addition.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  I  succeeded 
in  making  only  six  tests  with  him  and  yet  he  shows  the  same 
reduction  of  time  and  number  of  errors  as  the  others,  Hut  tbe 
wilder  birds  struggled  more  to  get  out  of  the  maze  than  to  get 
to  the  food  in  the  centre  and  were  somewhat  hindered  by  their 
efforts.  The  same  struggling  to  get  out  was  very  pronounced  in 
wild  birds  tried  later  with  the  larger  maze  which  Dr.  Small  u^ed. 
His  white  rats  made  better  records,  very  probably  because  they 
did  not  spend  so  much  time  in  tryiug  to  get  out.  The  table 
gives  results  for  the  first  ten  trials  with  the  Sparrows  and  also 
for  ouc  of  Dr.  Small's '  white  rats  and  both  of  Dr.  Kiunaman's 
monkey's.'    The  numbers  represent  seconds. 

White  rat  780       tSo      340      105        60      90     iSo      .'^o      60     110 

Male  moakey,    3700     1800      420      180      9CX)    330    390    aiis     160    204 

^  Small:  Am.  Jour.  Psych.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  314-318. 
*Op.dt.,  p.  187. 
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Female  tnoukey,  3300  7920  840  420  375  450  a'o  ^95  165    135 

Hale  BpKrrow,      3586  1635  893  1424  107a  729 

"          "             a5<»  1697  374  665  7a  67  365  210  169 

Peinale  "            3186  457  768  701  336  155  104  7a  330    256 

"         "              8io  1305  850  150  70  340  319  140  435    540 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  Sparrows  are  quite  as  rapid 
ID  learning  the  maze  (that  is,  make  as  great  gain  proportion- 
ally) as  the  rats  aud  monkeys.  The  graphic  presentation  which 
follows,  Figure  8,  shows  this  somewhat  more  clearly.  The 
curves  are  obtained  by  letting  the  first  times  stand  for  too  per 
cent,  and  computing  the  succeeding  trial.s  in  terms  of  this. 
One  space  on  the  ordinate  represents  i2|^  per  cent.;  the  ab- 
scissa shows  the  successive  trials.  Only  the  first  ten  trials  are 
represented.  Curve  i  represents  the  rate  of  learning  of  one 
white  rat,  curve  2  the  average  of  the  two  monkeys  and  curve  3 
the  average  for  three  of  the  Sparrows,  one  male  and  the  two 
females.  The  male  Sparrow  with  only  six  trials  to  his  credit 
has  been  left  out  of  this  average.  Considered  in  this  propor- 
tional way  the  birds  are  but  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  rats 
and  monkeys;  though  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  absolute  distance  which  they  had  to  travel  was 
considerably  less.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Small  al- 
lowed his  rat  to  spend  the  night  following  each  trial  in  the 
maze  and  Dr.  Kinnaman's  trials  came  one  after  the  other,  while 
the  Sparrows  were  tested  but  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Yet,  again,  judging  from  the  effect  of  an  over-night  interval  on 
the  birds  in  the  experiments  with  the  fbod-box,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  if  tried  one  trial  afler  the  other  they  would  have  done 
much  better. 

In  couutiug  the  number  of  errors  I  included  as  mistakes  the 
runniug  back  aud  forth  in  the  blind  alley  marked  3  (aud  others 
as  well)  and  bave  made  them  have  the  same  standing  as  to  en- 
ter 3  and  follow  it  to  its  end.  This,  of  course,  charges  the 
Sparrows  with  a  great  many  errors  which  were  not  charged  up 
against  the  monkeys  at  all.  So  no  comparison  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of  errors.  Computing  the  per- 
centages of  the  errors  for  the  first  nine  trials,  using  the  first  as 
100  per  cent,  and  averaging  the  re.sult5  for  the  two  monkeys 
and  those  for  the  .same  three  birds  used  in  the  curves  above,  we 
get  the  following  table: 

Sparrows,  ioo         75         35        27        23        18        15         6 

Monkeyt,  100        tio        245        in        36        12        ao        16 

Also  by  using  Dr.  Kinnaman's'  table  for  the  averages  for 
both  times  and  errors  in  groups  of  ten  consecutive  trials  for  the 
monkeys,  and  treating  my  own  results  in  the  same  way,  the 
following  table  is  obtained: 


iKinnaniBD:  op.  cit.  p.  185. 
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and  24th  trials;  also  on  the  27tb,  37tb,  4tst,  44th,  53rd,  56tli, 
57th.  60th,  64th,  65th.  66th,  67th,  70th.  nnd7isl.  The  first  lime 
of  goinR  through  perfectly  falls  midway  between  that  for  the 
monkeys;  the  male  monkey  going  through  without  an  error  on 
the  36th  trial  and  the  female  on  the  13th. 

The  Eiit;lish  Sparrow  never  ceases  in  his  efforts  to  get  through 
or  out  of  the  maze.  He  seldom  stops  to  preen  his  feathers  or  to 
.sit  tlown  and  rest.  He  is  persistency  itself.  This  agrees  well 
with  his  popular  reputation  and  it  certainly  seems  to  t^e  now 
that  the  English  Sparrow  owes  much  of  his  biological  success 
to  this  strenuous  cbaracterislic. 

The  detailed  records  show  thai  the  sparrows  with  relative 
ease  avoided  blind  alleys  i,  2.  5,  and  7.  They  get  caught  at 
3  h-e.  xht,  4  and  6.  At  first  ibey  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
between  /;*■,  ti-k,  and  in  3,  by  trying  to  get  directly  to  the  food. 
Alley  6  is  rather  difficult  to  avoid.  They  very  often  check 
themselves  after  entering  a  little  way  into  3  or  any  other  blind 
alley.  Two  of  them  quickened  their  pace  very  perceptibly 
when  about  to  reach  6  and  at  the  same  lime  were  seen  to  raise 
themselves  more  erect  and  glan^  toward  the  entrance  to  C. 

The  birds  often  avoided  enterin;^  any  blind  alley  as  far  as  4 
or  6  and,  if  when  coming  otit  of  these  they  returned  beyond 
the  entrance  to  2.3,  or  any  other,  they  very  often  entered  blind 
alleys  which  they  liad  just  avoided.  At  times  when  the  one 
female  tested  longer  than  the  others  was  hungrier  than  usual 
she  quickened  her  pace  and  thus  ran  into  bhnd  alleys  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  she  would  have  otherwise  avoided. 

ExrKRIiMENTS   WITH    DESIGN'S. 

The  female  sparrow  was  tried  with  something  very  like  Dr. 
Kinnamau's  apparatus  35,  and  36.'  Instead  of  boxes  I  used 
the  gray  glasses  surmounted  by  cards  carrying  designs.  The 
food  was  placed  in  the  glass  carrying  the  card  with  three  hori- 
zontal black  bars  and  alongside  of  this  was  placed  a  similar 
glass  carrying  a  blank  card.  Next  the  food  was  placed  in  the 
glass  with  the  card  carrying  a  black  diamond,  and  used  as  be- 
fore along  with  the  glass  carrying  a  blank  card.  lu  the  third 
series  the  horizontal  bar  and  the  diamond  were  used,  the  food 
being  in  the  glass  bearing  the  diamond- marked  card. 

Here  again  the  place  of  the  food-glass  was  irregularly  shifted 
at  either  end  of  the  cage  and  while  the  bird  was  behind  me. 
Twenty  tests  were  made  in  each  series.  If  the  bird  alighted  on 
the  wrong  glass  she  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  right  one  and 
take  one  bit  of  food.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  times  she  alighted  on  each  glass  in  these  experiments. 


'KinDBnum:  cp.  cit.,  O,  p.  114. 
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These  figures  are  remarkable  because  of  the  entirely  neg- 
ative results  obtained  by  Dr.  Kinnaman  with  the  monkeys.' 
The  male  monkey  chose  the  right  box  154  times  and  the 
wrong  146  times,  the  female  monkey  chose  the  wrong  30 
times  and  the  right  20  times  with  essentially  similar  appa- 
ratus. It  will  be  seen  from  the  second  part  of  the  above  table 
that  the  Sparrow  under  the  same  conditions  chose  the  right 
49  times  and  the  wrong  1 1  times  out  of  the  first  60  trials.  The 
rate  with  which  the  bird  came  to  discriminate  between  thehor- 
iEontal  hnrs  and  the  diamond  seems  to  show  that  the  Sparrow 
has  somehow  come  into  possession  of  power  of  discrimination, 
at  least  in  this  particular,  which  the  monkeys  have  not.  It 
is  probably  Irue,  as  Dr.  Kinnaraan  suggests  in  a  personal  letter 
to  mc,  that  the  kind  of  coloration  of  food  and  the  color  mark- 
ings of  the  species  in  questiou  might  enable  the  experimenter  to 
tell  in  general  beforehand  what  kind  of  designs  the  animals 
would  discriminate. 

Gbnbrax  Suuhary. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  given 
in  the  preceding  sections. 

1.  When  tested  with  food  boxes  the  fastenings  of  which  are 
suited  to  the  bird's  structure,  and  with  the  maze,  the  English 
Sparrows'  rate  and  method  of  learning  are  quite  comparable 
with  that  of  other  higher  animals.  He  profits  very  rapidly  by 
experience. 

2.  There  is  some  proof  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  or  of  imitation.  However,  before  any  description  of 
the  real  nature  of  this  imitation  can  be  given,  additional  and 
varied  experiments  are  needed. 

3.  His  method  of  learning  is  one  of  "trial  and  error." 
There  is  no  sign  of  reason  or  looking  ahead  and  suiting  of 
means  to  an  end. 

4.  The  scope  of  his  attention  is  probably  narrow.  Any  re- 
sult of  his  activity  which  docs  not  follow  closely  his  definitely 
directed  efforts  he  seems  unable  to  profit  by.  He  has  great 
power  of  coufioiug  his  actions  to  the  matter  in  band. 

5.  His  persistency  is  most  striking.  Most  of  the  birds  tried 
In  the  complex  maze  never  rested  at  all  after  they  were  once 
inside.  They  also  returned  again  and  again  to  make  another 
attempt  to  enter  the  food  box. 

^KinDaman:  o;^.  rf'/..  pp.  tt^iio. 
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6.  These  birds,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  outside,  have 
shown  the  wariness  which  is  popularly  attributed  to  them. 
Those  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  months  failed  to  show  signs 
of  becoming  tamed.  They  test  by  various  cautious  means  Aay< 
new  and  strange  object.  Their  fear  is  by  no  means  a  senselen 
one. 

7.  Although  ideo-motor  action  plays  a  rather  large  r61e  in 
their  movements,  they  are  able  to  modify  their  habits  readily. 
They  discriminate  small  differences  in  the  apparatus  and  adjust 
their  actions  accordingly. 

8.  An  interval  of  eight  days  between  tests  with  the  food-box 
on  the  malf  showed  little,  if  any,  effecl  on  the  memory.  The 
results  in  the  maze  experiments  where  the  interval  was  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  way  these  compare  with  the  results  on  the 
monkeys  tried  wilbout  any  appreciable  interval,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Sparrow  has  a  relatively  good  memory. 

9.  The  tests  on  the  ' '  number  sense, ' '  perhaps  suggest  that  If 
the  Sparrows  cannot  count,  they  have  a  very  nice  sense  of  posi- 
tion. Their  progress  almost  parallels  that  of  the  monkeys,  but 
they  had  smaller  quarters  to  work  in.  The  one  female  tried 
did  not  distinguish  the  forms.  This  may  have  been  because 
she  was  so  attached  to  place,  or  because  she  simply  failed  to 
notice  them.  This  same  female  distinguished  the  standard 
colors,  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  almost,  if  not  equally,  as 
readily  as  the  female  monkey.  The  designs  the  female  Spar- 
row learned  very  early  to  discriminate,  while  the  monkeys  gave 
entirely  negative  results  with  the  same  apparatus.  This  may 
be  explained  probably  by  the  fact  that  the  black  lines  and  dia- 
mond on  the  white  card  correipond  more  nearly  with  the  mark- 
ings of  the  Sparrow's  food,  her  mate,  and  other  birds  of  the 
same  and  different  species.  Such  is  not  at  all  the  case  for  the 
monkeys  and  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  blotches  of  color, 
I.  e.,  markings  corresponding  more  nearly  to  what  they  have  to 
deal  with  in  real  life. 

The  biological  significance  of  the  mental  traits  mentioned 
above  for  the  English  Sparrow  depends  in  large  part  on  whether 
they  are  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  bird.  Therefore  com- 
parative tests  with  birds  of  other  species  are  necessary  before 
an  interpretation  Is  attempted. 
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II 
Psychological  Thkoribs  op  thr  Soul. 

Alger  *  states  the  following  as  the  psychological  argumeats 
for  the  soul: 

( I )  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover,  matter  is  dormaat, 
man  is  an  active  power,  a  free  will;  so  there  must  be  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  this  is  immortal.  (2)  If  we  admit  the 
human  sou!  to  be  material,  an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible 
atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal,  defying  all  forces.  The  soul  as 
such  a  unit -consciousness  is  simple,  and  its  power  is  an  absolute 
integer.  A  soul  is  a  simple  substance  (HerbartJ  not  liable  to 
death  but  eternal.  (3)  Indestructibility  of  soul  is  a  direct 
influence  from  ontological  characteristics.  Reason  cannot  but 
embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its  independence 
of  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  is  best  dehned  as  conscious 
force,  our  present  existence  as  the  correlation  of  that  force  with 
the  physical  materials  of  the  body  and  with  other  forces. 

In  beginning  the  chapter  it  is  well  to  mention  that  modem 
psychology  questions  any  use  of  the  word  soul,  unless  the 
aulhorrestricts  the  term,  stating  speclBcally  how  he  desires  it  to 
be  understood.  Lolzc  uses  the  word  soul  but  makes  the  proviso 
that  it  be  used  "future-proof."  Ribot "  objects  very  strongly 
to  the  use  of  the  word  and  thinks  it  should  be  omitted  from 
future  psychology  altogether.  James  uses  the  term  in  a  pop- 
ular way  only,  and  Dr.  Royce*  says,  "If  your  consciousness 
is  merely  based  upon  an  existence,  which  lies  beneath  the 
consciousness  and  which  never  comes  to  light  as  your  own 
present  will  and  meaning,  yon  gain  nothing  but  a  name  when 
this  unobserved  substratum  of  your  own  personality  is  called 
your  soul."  The  chief  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  the 
word  are  (1)  that  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  substance,  from 
the  metaphysical  and  theological  discussions  of  the  past,  and 
psychologists  feel  that  they  have  cut  loose  from  this.     (2)  Ez- 


iTbe  Doctrine  of  a  Futare  Life,  p.  44. 

'Bnglisli  PsyijholDgy,  p.  24, 

■The  World  >nd  the  Individa&l,  Vol.  11,  p.  391. 
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perimental  Psychology  has  tended  to  create  an  exact  science. 
Psychologists  vrho  have  been  thus  trained  do  not  desire  to  nse 
a  term  that  ascribes  immortality  to  psychic  phenomena,  the 
elements  of  which  they  attempt  not  only  to  study  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  but  to  establish  the  underlying  principles 
and  laws.  Those  psychologists  can.  in  fact,  discuss  "soul" 
sdentifically  only  as  a  mental  development  based  on  material 
famished  by  the  senses. 

This  section  presents  some  of  the  ideas  of  psychologists  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  attempts  to  study  it  from  their  stand- 
point. The  question  that  presents  itself  is,  where  shall  we 
Ewgin,  bow  shall  we  distinguish  the  psychologist  from  the  theo- 
logian or  philosopher.  Kiiipe  '  distinguishes  three  periods  in 
the  history  of  psychology. 

(0  "In  the  first,  mind,  the  substrate  of  all  psychical  phe- 
nomena, is  identified  with  the  vital  principle.  This  view  carries 
with  it  a  very  broad  interpretatiou  of  psychology. 

(2)  "In  the  second,  the  province  of  miud  is  limited  by  the 
definition  of  'mental'  as  that  which  can  be  known  by  internal 
perception. 

(3)  "The  third  makes  the  psychical  coextensive  with  the 
subjective." 

The  view  presented  in  the  first  period  prevailed  in  antiquity; 
Aristotle  was  its  most  worthy  representative.  It  bad  certain 
followers  duriug  the  Middle  Ages.  John  Locke,  he  points  out, 
as  the  first  representative  of  the  second  period.  Other  *  writers 
regard  Descartes  as  the  founder  of  modern  psychology,  and 
early  representatives '  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  Ribot  notes 
that  in  the  se\'enteenth  century  the  science  of  the  soul  was 
called  metaphysics,  and  was  so  used  by  Descartes.  Malehranch 
and  Leibnitz,  I,ocke  and  Condillac.  and  that  the  word  psychol- 
ogy was  invented  by  Goclenius,  and  later  used  by  Wolf  as  the 
title  of  a  work.  Certain  it  is  that  the  writings  of  Descartes 
mark  a  new  era,  and  for  the  illustrations  cited  in  this  study  we 
shall  begin  with  him. 

Al  wu  noted,  earlier  writer!  had  not  differentiftled  the  psy. 
cholofcy  of  miu  from  that  of  aogels  and  even  God.  We  find  that 
Deacarles  coiisiders  a  number  of  subjects  which  clns*  him  as  h  philoso- 
pher of  that  time,  but  he  is  also  an  analytic  psycholoefst.  Whatever 
in  the  life  of  the  humau  soul  concerns  the  relation  of  it  to  the  material 
world  he  explains  as  mechanism.  Here  Hoficling  notes  that  Descar- 
tes greatly  reduced  the  number  of  souls  in  the  universe  by  his  mechan- 
ical explaoatious  excluding  from  the  category  every  form  of  life  below 
man.  Permanent  material  changes  in  the  brain,  when  the  senses  are 
acted  opon,  account  for  the  association  of  ideas;  these  changes  influ- 
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CDCC  tbe  subsequent  devclopm«Dt  ol  idcHs.  As  an  extended  being,  the 
■out  can  be  iii  contact  witb  the  body  only  at  oue  point.  This  point,  as 
Is  generally  known,  I>cscartes  thoneht  must  be  in  the  brain,  and  more 
precisely  iu  the  pineal  gland.  This  Ktand  is  se1ef?tei3  an  the  central 
point  because,  unlike  most  organs,  it  is  simple,  consisting  of  one  part 
only.  Iti  fact  it  i^  a  central  part  of  the  brain.  The  action  of  the  soul 
on  the  body  and  the  body  on  the  soul  demands  the  concourse  of  God  ; 
interaction  is  not  prohibited  by  the  complete  nnlikeue.i'S  in  nature  of 
the  body  and  the  soul.  Dody,  and  sotil  or  spirit,  represent  a  dualism 
of  heterogeneous  entities,  separated  in  nature  by  au  onSlled  interval, 
the  existence  of  onr  sonls  apart  (rom  our  bodies  is  inferred.  Tbe  na- 
tun;  of  wind  consists  iu  thought,  true  knowledge  iu  clear  and  distinct 
thought.  The  passions  of  the  soul  are  related  to  man  as  motion  to 
boily,  they  require  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  they  arc  the  ground 
of  knowledge  of  soul  and  bo«1y.  There  is  but  oue  hotly  which  is  united 
with  a  mind  or  animated  with  a  sonl  and  that  is  the  hnman  bo^ly.  aul* 
mals  are  mere  machines  destitute  of  mind  and  soul.  The  soul  is  tbc 
mind ;  without  self-consciousness  there  is  no  thought,  mind  nor  soul. 
Animals  feel,  have  sensations  aud  impulse,  but  not  self-consciousness. 

"  I  desire  '  yon  to  notice  that  these  functions  (animal)  follow  quite 
naturally  in  the  nmchine  from  the  arrangement  of  its  organs,  exactly 
u  those  of  a  clock,  or  other  automaton,  from  that  of  its  weights  and 
wheels;  so  that  we  mnst  not  conceive  or  explain  them  by  any  other 
vegetatire  or  sensitive  soul,  or  principle  of  motion  and  life,  thau  its 
blood  and  its  spirits  agitated  by  tbc  heat  of  the  tire  which  burns  con- 
tinually in  tbe  heart,  and  which  is  of  no  other  kind  than  alt  the  fires 
which  arc  contained  in  inanimate  bodies." 

To  til  is  arrangement  tbe  soul  must  t>c  created.  Oo  this  he  says: 
"I  had'  after  this  described  the  reasonable  soul  and  shown  that  it 
could  by  no  menus  be  educed  from  the  power  of  matter  .  .  .  but  that 
it  must  be  expressly  crested :  and  that  it  is  not  sufEcieut  that  it  be 
lodged  in  tbe  hnman  body  exactly  like  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  unless,  per- 
haps, to  move  its  members,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  joined 
ana  united  more  closely  to  tbc  body,  in  order  to  have  sensations  and 
appetites  similar  to  ours  and  thus  constitute  a  real  man."  The  way 
in  which  the  body  and  soul  are  connected  through  the  passions  may  he 
gatheretl  from  the  following: 

"The  passions'  cannot  be  directly  excited  or  removed  by  the  action 
of  our  will;  but  they  can  Indirectly  through  tbe  representation  of 
those  things  which  are  usually  jolued  with  the  passions  we  wi^h  to 
have  and  which  are  contrary  to  those  we  wish  to  reject."  Although 
each  movement  of  the  glntin  appears  to  have  been  joined  by  nature  to 
nch  one  of  our  thoughts  since  the  beginning  of  our  life,  it  is  never- 
theless possible,  through  habit,  to  join  them  to  other  thoughts. 
"And  such  is  tbe  connection  between  soul  and  body  that  when  wc 
have  once  joined  a  certain  bodily  act  to  a  certain  thought,  the  one  will 
in  future  never  occur  without  the  other." 

But  Descartes  maintains  that  the  sonl  may  exist  independent  of  the 
body:  "Since,*  on  the  one  hand,  t  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
myself,  in  so  fares  I  am  only  a  thinking  and  unexteodcd  thing,  and 
■B.  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  distinct  idea  of  body,  in  so  far  as  It 
is  only  an  extended  and  unthinking  thing,  it  is  certain  that  I,  that  i* 
my  mind,  by  which  I  am  what  I  am,  is  entirely  and  truly  distinct  from 
my  body  and  may  exist  without  it."  The  anbject-matter  of  medieval 
philoaophy  to  a  great  extent  influenced  Descartes;    philosophy  and 
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psychology  Are  yet  nndifferentiated.  Contemporary  with  Deic«rtei. 
ID  EnKland,  Hobbcs  wrote  hie  treatise  on  philosopfav.  This  work  em- 
bodied principlet  of  sASOciational  psychology.  The  mental  poweri 
are  two-fold,  cognitive  and  motive.  The  cognitive  power  gives  the 
imagery  of  external  things,  this  remains  after  the  object  is  removed. 
The  motive  power  involves  and  is  dependent  on  the  fonction  of  mental 
representation.'  Mechanical  laws  are  applied  to  psychical  activities. 
In  sensation  the  inward  motion  by  way  of  the  sense  organ  calls  forth 
ao  outward  reaction  from  the  brain  or  heart,  physical  motion  is  thns 
involved  in  a  psychical  process;  some  trace,  (or  memory,  is  always 
left  from  a  sensation.  As  the  vital  motion  of  the  heart  is  helped  or 
hindered  there  rises  pleasure  or  paia.  Appetite  or  aversion  is  the  en- 
deavor to  or  from  something,  based  on  pleasure  or  pain.  "  Will  is  the 
last  appetite  tn  deliberating,"  If  anything  rcatly  exists  it  is  and  mntt 
appear  extended;  unless  it  does  it  is  phantasmal.  Ideas  and  volition* 
are  at  bottom  activities  of  the  body;  the  immortal  soul,  and  divine 
mind  or  spirit,  fall  in  the  province  of  theology.  Soul  or  iipirit  is  either 
hrain  action  or  uerve  substance;  the  spirit  is  a  physical  body  too  re- 
fined to  escape  the  senses,  aa  incorporeal  it  does  not  exist.  Por  Bacon, 
and  aa  noted  also  by  Hobbcs,  certain  lines  of  investigation  (all  ontside 
the  realm  of  philosophy  under  the  bead  of  theology. 

Seaillcs'  regards  Malcbranche  as  the  founder  of  experimental  psy- 
dioloffy.  His  idea  in  regard  to  mind  and  hotly  is  that  wc  havea^clearer 
knowledge  of  oar  bodies  than  of  our  miuds.  "  Although  we  know  the 
existence  of  onr  nouls  more  distinctly  than  the  existence  of  our  own 
bodies,  or  of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  still  we  have  not  so  perfect 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  the  nature  of  the  body." 
We  know  the  soul  through  consciousness  only,  and  for  this  reason  im- 
perfectly. "The  consciousness  which  I  have  of  myself  informs  me 
that  I  am,  that  I  think,  and  desire,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  etc..  but  it 
does  not  tell  nie  what  I  am,  or  the  essence  of  my  tbonght,  or  of  mv 
will,  my  feelings,  my  passions,  and  my  pain;  nor  do  I  Icain  through 
it  the  ratios  between  all  these  things,  because  again,  having  no  idea  of 
my  soul  — being  unable  to  see  its  archetype  in  the  Divine  World —  I 
cannot  discover  by  coutemplating  either  what  it  is,  or  the  modes  of 
which  it  is  capable."  The  only  connection  between  body  and  mind  ia 
natural  and  mutual  correspondence  between  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
and  the  traces  of  the  brain. 

The  soul'  cannot  produce  nor  possess  ideas,  they  are  and  remain 
only  in  CVod ;  what  wc  sec  and  know  is  through  Uim  alone.  Male- 
branchc  was  a  follower  of  Descartes,  l^cke  is  regardeil  as  the  founder 
of  the  empirical  method  of  psychology,  According  to  him  the  soul  is 
originally  like  a  piece  of  white  and  blank  paper.  There  arc  no  innate 
ideas.  All  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  experience;  this  may  be  exter> 
oal,  taking  the  form  of  sensation,  or  internal  as  reflection,  depending 
on  the  place  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  whether  it  helotig*  to  the 
world  of  external  sensible  objects,  or  to  the  internal  operations  of  our 
mind.  The  ficnses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that 
which,  in  the  latter,  is  the  source  of  ideas,  viz.:  sensible  qualities. 
The  mind,  employed  through  the  ideas  already  acquired,  is  the  seat  of 
operations,  in  some  of  which  it  is  active,  in  others  passive.  When  the 
mind  considers  these  activities  and  states  and  rcBccts  on  them,  the 
nnderstandicg  receives  auother  set  of  ideas,  which  cannot  arise  from 
the  things  without;  —  such  activities  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt- 
ing, believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  and  willing.     Prom  one  of  these 
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two  sources  spring  »11  oar  lde«s.     Previous  to  the  first  sensible  im- 

f)resBioii  the  soul  do  more  thiulcs  than  it  does  aubseqaently  id  dreun- 
esa  sleep.  That  the  soul  always  thinks  is  as  arbitrary  an  assertion  as 
that  all  bodies  are  rontinually  in  motion.  The  ideas  of  pleasure  or 
delixbt,  of  pain  or  unessincsa,  and  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  sac- 
cession  are  conveyed  to  the  sout  both  through  the  senses  and  throueb 
reflection.  Qnalitics  are  of  two  kinds:  (tj  primary — those  of  bulk, 
figure,  motion,  etc.,  (2)  secondary  —  those  of  color,  sound,  amel),  etc. 
No  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposioK  that  God  has  annexed  to 
certain  motives,  ideas,  wbicb  bear  no  resemblance  to  them.  Tbe  com- 
plex of  mental  life  is  the  result  of  experience.  Thinking  is  an  activity 
of  tbe  tnind  as  motion  is  of  the  body,  not  its  essential  characteristic. 
External  objects  occasion  perception  through  impressions;  the  mind 
is  not  able  to  avert  this;  as  a  passive  organ  it  is  acted  upon  and  fash- 
ione<l.  Locke  defines  self '  as  ^' that  conscious  thinking  thing,  what- 
ever snbstance  made  up  of  (whether  spiritual  or  msterial,  simple  or 
compound,  it  matters  not),  which  ia  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is  concerned  for  itself, 
as  far  as  tliat  consciousness  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst 
comprehended  nnder  that  consciousness,  the  tittle  finger  is  as  much  a 
part  of  himself  as  what  is  utoat  so.  Upon  separation  of  this  little  fin- 
ger, should  this  consclonsness  go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  iKjdy,  it  is  evident  that  the  little  finger  would  be  the 
person,  tbe  same  person,  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consciousness  that  goes 
along  with  the  substance,  when  one  part  is  separated  from  another, 
which  makes  the  same  person,  and  constitutes  this  inseparable  self ; 
so  it  it  in  reference  to  suhstances  remote  in  time." 

Locke's  psychology  marks  an  epoch  becAuse  it  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  ciind  from  the  lower  side,  as  distingnisbed  from  expla- 
nationii  of  tbe  soul  in  definite  relation  to  God.  Spinou's  logical  sys- 
tematization  of  tbe  emotions  places  him  in  rank  as  one  of  the  early 
pftycbologisls.  He  is  a  follower  of  Descartes  in  many  instances.  He 
examines  in  detail  tbe  relations  between  psychical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses. Tbe  mind  is^  part  of  the  infinite  intellect  of  God;  and  when 
the  statement  is  made  that  it  perceives  this  or  that,  it  is  affirmed  that 
God  has  this  or  Ibat  idea,  not  in  so  far  as  He  is  infinite,  but  in  so  far  as 
He  is  maaifested  through  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  constitutes 
tbe  essence  nf  the  human  mind.  The  mind  is  the  idea  of  tbe  body, 
i.  e.,  the  correlate  ly  thought  of  body  in  extension.  His  definition  of 
emotion  ie  as  follows: 

"  Emotion,'  which  is  called  passivity  of  the  son],  is  a  confused  idea, 
whereby  the  mind  affirms  concerning  its  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  a 
force  for  existence,  greater  or  less  lliau  before  and  by  tlie  presence  of 
which  the  mind  is  determined  to  think  of  one  thing  rather  than  an- 
other." The  soul  is  defined  as  "  thought  "  or  a  succession  of  idrns,  or 
the  sum  of  ideas;  the  ego  does  not  exist,  the  relation  of  the  soal  to 
God  is  impersonal.  The  mind  and  the  body  arc  one  and  the  same 
thing,  conceived  either  under  the  attributes  of  thought  or  extension. 
We  uo  not  know  how  mind  acts  on  th^  body,  but  every  sensation  an- 
swers to  a  bodily  condition.  The  soul  CAn  imagine  nothing,  nor  can  it 
recollect  anytbiog  that  ia  past  except  while  the  body  exists;  it  is  not 
only  immortal  but  external.  This  in  brief  represent!*  Spinoza's  main 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  soul,  a  little  in  advance  of  those  of  Descartes. 

Hume  *  followed  the  views  of  Berkeley,  except  in  regard  to  a  sepe- 
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rftte  ftoa)  or  spirit.  Bj  ftome  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  associa- 
tion  psychology.  All  notions  that  express  relations  of  neceasiiy,  all 
suppos*-!!  cognitious  formed  on  thebasisof  connections  between  tbines, 
real,  ultimately  on  the  associatioo  of  ideas.  Following  Berkeley,  Be 
claims  that  Kubtitancc  i»  unknown  to  us— we  have  no  perfect  idea  of 
anything  but  a  perception— that  is  dJB'erent  from  sutKtance.  If  the 
self  or  ego  existed  it  would  be  substantial,  hence  known.  It  is  aoth- 
Ing  but  a  complex  of  swiftly  succeeding  ide»5,  licneath  which  aa 
imaginary  substrate  is  supposed  to  exist  named  the  soul,  this  latter  i» 
an  illusion.  "It  is  like  a  slajje,  across  which  feelings,  percoptiona, 
thoughts,  and  volitioas  are  passing  while  itself  does  not  come  into 
»ight,"  The  soul  being  a  ooiiiplex  we  cannot  truly  speak  of  its  im- 
mortality. To  gain  an  idea  of  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  soul  it 
Is  Decetssry  to  give  the  lending  thoughts  of  psychologists  at  different 
periods,  hut  in  this  study  only  a  comparatively  small  number  o(  such 
can  be  considered.  The  one  change  that  has  taken  place  d»ting  from 
late  medieval  times  is  the  gradual  release  of  psychology  from  the 
realms,  first  of  theology  and  later  of  philosophy,  and  the  tendcncv 
more  and  more  to  attack  the  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence and  experimental  data.  The  mental  content  is  not  considered 
atone  from  the  slandpoiut  of  a  ptiori  nuatysis,  but,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  sense  organs,  furnished  by  a  growing  knowledge  of 
the  body  and  the  developmeut  of  pbysinlogy,  the  problem  is  mtscked 
from  its  lowerside,  asdistinct  from  the  theological  view.  This  method 
of  studying  the  soul  aspects  has  tended  to  separate  it  entirely  from  its 
direct  relations  to  God,  which  it  earlier  sustained,  and  identify  it  with 
mental  processes  entirely. 

In  Germany  the  release  of  psychology  from  the  dominance  of  philo- 
sophical systems  has  taken  place  more  slowly  than  in  other  countries. 
Thus  while  Kant  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  pointing  out  the  lines 
for  an  exact  study  of  psychology,  he  is  known  belter  as  a  philosopher. 
In  his  teachings  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a  substantial 
entity  that  could  be  known,  and  the  self  as  object  could  only  be  in- 
ferred.   Using  his  own  expression: 

"There 'does  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  as  a  ^oc/rtiw 
furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  onrsclvcs.  It  is  nothiog; 
more  tliRU  a  discipline,  which  sets  impassible  limits  to  speculative 
reason  in  this  region  of  thought,  to  prevent  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
throwing  itself  mto  the  arms  of  a  soulless  nialcrialtsm.  snd,  on  the 
other,  from  losing  itself  in  the  mazes  of  baseless  spiritualism.  It 
teaches  us  to  consider  this  refusal  of  onr  resson  to  give  anv  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  questions  which  reach  beyond  the  limits  o/  this  our 
human,  as  a  hint  to  abandon  frnitless  speculation;  and  to  direct,  to  a 
practical  use,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves— which  though  applicable 
only  to  objects  of  experience,  receives  its  principles  from  a  higher 
source,  and  regulates  its  procedure  as  if  our  destiny  rcacheil  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  experience  and  life.  .  .  .  The  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, which  lies  at  the  basisof  tbc  categories,  is  considered  to  bo 
an  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object;  and  the  category  of  substance  is 
applied  to  the  intuition."  The  unity  is  one  in  thought,  by  which  no 
ODject  is  given,  and  to  which  the  category  of  substance,  which  always 
I>re-supposca  a  given  tuition,  cannot  be  applied. 

In  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing  permanent,  for  the  Bgo  is  bat 
the  consciousness  of  one's  thought.  The  self  or  soul  which  we  posit 
bock  of  internal  phenomena,  is  a  mere  idea,  the  object  of  which  may 
be  thought  as  substance,  but  no  intuition  can  be  given,  so  cannot  be 


'  loqtilry  Coactming  th«  llumaii  tioderitsadituf.  Sect.  V. 
■Helkleiobii:  Tr*iuic«iMl.  Dialectic.    Book  It,  chAp.  t. 
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known.  The  subject  can  never  be  predicate,  and  we  txr  when  we  so 
arrauffe  it.  Bmpirical  psychology  is  tbeopeti  road  along  which  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  meotal  life.  In  brief  Kani  regarded  the 
ftoul  tut  an  inference.  In  England  the  association  psychology  wasi-arly 
developed.  As  a  representative  of  this  school.  J.  S.  Mill  may  be  taken, 
although  representatives  might  be  selected  who  stale  the  doctriues  of 
the  Bchool  equally  well.  "If  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of 
feclinsB  we  are  obliged  to  complete  the  statcmcDt  by  callicg  it  a  series 
of  feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  atid  future;  and  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  elteraativc  of  believing  toat  the  mind,  or  ego,  is  some- 
thing different  from  atiy  series  of  feelings;  or  possibilities  of  them,  or 
of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something,  which  €,r  hypothfsi  la  but  a 
series  of  feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series-  The  opposition  of 
the  ego  and  non-ef^o,  subject  and  object,  spirit  and  matter,  retlnces  it- 
self to  the  uppositiuu  of  sensation  considered  subjectively  and  sensa- 
tion considered  objectively."  Matter  is  the  pemianeut  possibility  of 
sensation.  Our  notion  of  mind  is  that  of  something  pennnnettt — op- 
posed to  the  perpetual  flux  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  this  "  per- 
manent" for  mind  as  well  as  for  matter  may  be  only  a  possibility. 
Our  idea  ^  of  mind  is  re<lucei1  to  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  actual  sensations,  and  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  sensations  which 
may  realize  themselves  under  appropriate  cnnditious.  The  view  of 
mind  OS  a  succession  of  states,  an  association  of  ideas,  does  not  invali- 
date the  idea  of  immortality.  "  II'  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  succes- 
sion of  sentiments,  a  thread  of  consciousness  eternally  prolonged,  as 
of  a  spiritual  substance  which  always  continues  to  exist,"  any  argu- 
ments in  proof  are  as  applicable  to  the  one  em  the  other.  This  view 
need  have  no  deleterious  effect  on  one's  idea  of  God.  If  the  Divine 
Spirit  be  considered  as  a  scries  of  Divine  thoughts  (since  we  infer  the 
Divine  nature  from  the  human),  prolonged  during  eternity,  then  the 
existence  of  Ood  is  assumed  to  be  as  real  as  one's  self. 

Coming  to  more  modern  writers  in  Germany,  we  note  the  viewa  of 
Hcrbart.  The*soul  is  a  simple  substance  not  onlywithout  parts  but 
with  no  plurality  whatever  iu  its  quality.  The  ego  is  not  a  unit  but  a 
plurality.  It  isthe  junction  of  a  series  of  representations,  and  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  place.  It  is  the  result  oi  their  combination,  their 
union  in  a  single  anbstance  being  necessary.  It  is  an  unchangeable 
real  '  and  enters  into  various  relations  with  other  reals  filitl  conserving 
its  identity.  The  soul  originally  was  not  a  rcpresenutive  force,  but  it 
became  such  because  it  was  stimulated  to  self  conservation  by  other 
beings.  It  has  its  seat  In  the  brain.  The  simplest  representalivea 
arc  sensations;  they  serve  as  symbols  of  the  disturbing  reals,  and  may 
disappear  from  con-iciousness.  but  not  from  the  soul.  For  Lotze'  wc 
may  note  the  following :  The  co-operation  of  physical  forces  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  unity  which  characterizes  psychical  life,  mate- 
rial events  of  external  life  cannot  cause  ready-made  sensations  or 
ideas,  tbey  can  only  give  signals  which  the  soul  must  translate  into 
its  own  language  and  coaverscly  inner  states  of  the  soul  are  only  the 
occftsiotis  for  the    activity  of  material   organs.     The   material   organs 

ftreparc  and  supply  the  material  for  the  aool,  and  on  these  it  exercises 
ts  force,  thus  working  in  the  interest  of  higher  spiritual  activities. 
When  the  material  is  given  the  higher  spiritnal  activltiea  of  the 
soul    come    into    play    themselves.     Given  the    difierent    psychical 


'Jobna.  Uilla'  HamiKoa'B  Pbil..  p.  its. 
■Rfbo4:  Ktix>>*t)  rtycholoTT,  p,  iiS. 
*Hlboi    UnKlisb  Ptycholoinr,  p.  119. 
*Lebtt>ucli  sur  Piycbolone.  partj. 
*KilxiL  Getnun  Prt.  oI  "^t-Axy,  pp.  a«-^> 
*  Micrucosnuv,  I,  i&i-tto;  tl,  i3}-i43. 
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Ebenomeaa,  preseotation  or  ideas,  these  react  on  the  sool  and  feelioK 
I  set  free,  reactions  from  feelinj;  on  the  soal  sets  free  expressions  or 
the  will.  In  the  Microcosmus  Lotzc  observes:  "The  sool  neither 
comes  fortuitously  to  this  or  that  particalar  body,  nor  does  the  body 
create  the  soul  by  its  orgSDization;  rather  sre  souls  a  creation  of  the 
In6oite,  who  in  this  creation,  proceeds  by  a  Belf-given  law.  Our  per- 
sonality is  not,  however,  compounded  of  body  and  soul;  rather  does 
oor  true  essence  lie  exclnsively  in  the  soul,  and  the  body  is  but  the 
most  intimately  affianced  part  of  the  eztemal  world,  which  a  bigber 
power  has  given  ns  as  exclusively  oar  own."  The  spirit  U  something 
higher  than  the  soat.  In  the  Spirit  is  the  unity  of  our  bciog.  our 
true  BgO.  The  soul  is  but  an  elemeut  ip  its  service.  At  Healli  the 
•onl  passes  away,  the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existence.  We  turn  now 
in  s  brief  review  to  the  ideas  of  recent  writers. 

Recent  views  of  psychology  are  of  much  wider  scope,  wider  in  the 
sense  that  the  psychologist  is  awnlccutug  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
empirical  standpoint  any  coatribotion  to  the  history  of  the  mental 
development  of  the  race  is  of  great  value  but  it  has  a  wider  signlfi- 
c&nce  in  that  it  includes  careful  studies  of  many  forma  of  animal  life 
as  well. 

These  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
mental  life.  The  cSort  of  psychology  to  free  itself  especially  from 
metapbyBiral  nonieiiclnttire  has  given  risie  iii  recent  times  to  the 
"new"  psychology,  a  .lo-called  psychology  established  on  a  scientific 
basis  nnd  one  in  many  instances  without  a  "soul."  Not  without  a  soul 
in  some  sense  of  the  word,  however,  but  in  it  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
sToid  the  use  of  the  word,  and  much  that  it  baa  implied  in  the  past. 
If  there  is  reference  to  the  soal  as  has  been  noted  in  this  section  it  is, 
in  many  insta,uces,  prefaced  by  a  limitation  of  the  use  of  the  word. 
The  t'oJ lowing  moticrn  views  arc  given  in  brief: 

For  Wundt :  "So  long  as,  one  con.^iders  the  soul  as  an  independent 
atomic  whole  they  are  able  to  grant  it  an  independent  existence  along 
with  the  body,  hut  when  we  let  that  metaphysical  hypothesis  fall,  ana 
tnm  to  experience,  observation  gives  us  a  gronp  of  functions,  united 
with  definite  psychic  processes.  This  latter  view  grants  no  indepen- 
dent existence  either  within  or  without  the  body,  but  we  must  con- 
nect and  represent  it  as  unchangeable  except  with  the  changes  of  the 
bodily  existeocc." — Menschcn  und  Thirseclen.  Vol.  II,  p.  436. 

Lewes  thus  defines  his  position: 

"Together  with  the  present  sensation  there  is  always  a  more  or  lets 
conipk-x  group  of  revived  sensalipus The  term  soul  is  the  per- 
sonification of  this  complex  of  pre.sent  and  revived  feelings,  and  Is  the 
suhstretum  of  consciousness  (in  the  general  sense),  all  the  porticolar 
feelings  being  its  states." — Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  414. 

For  Porter: 

Since  the  time  of  Descartes  "  In  all  the  varieties  of  psychological  and 

ftbysiologicat  theories,  those  who  have  held  the  soul  to  oe  spiritual  and 
nimortal  have  almost  uniformly  and  tmanimotisly  held  that  the  Agent 
of  knowledge  and  feeling  is  distinct  in  essence  from  the  principle  of  life. 
G.  K.  Stahl  (1660-17^4)  'maintained  that  the  soul  was  active  in  the 
formation  and  functional  processes  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  conscious  activities,'  but  he  connected  with  this  theory 
ceriain  extreme  doctrines  which  seemed  to  he  inconsistent  with  Its 
spirituality  and  independence  of  matter,  as  well  as  with  the  plainest 
facts  of  experience.  Physiology  of  recent  times  thus  developed,  alao 
psychology,  favors  a  theory  inteimediate  between  that  of  Descartei 
and  Slab),  the  identity  of  the  vital  attd  F^piritiml  forces.  Thus  the  force 
or  agent  which  at  first  originates  the  bodily  organism,  and  actuatei 
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ita  functions,  at  last  maDifests  itself  as  the  sonl,  in  higher  forms  of 
acdiity,  viz.,  knowledgs,  feeling,  will.  The  principle  of  life  aad  of 
Mythical  activity  i»  oue.  Vital  phenomena  precede  the  psychical. 
The  energy  of  the  two  are  proportional,  coDSCiousness  depends  upon 
nncoiiBciouei  activities.  Soiil  is  adaptc<l  to  the  body  and  acts  on  mat- 
ter yet  the  body  Is  moulded  by  the  soul  and  manifests  it. — Human 
Intellect,  pp.  3^-40 

Everybody  accept*  the  troth  that  Ma  soul  exists  and  that  It  is  to 
immediate  substance.  The  principle  that  we  call  sonl  has  the  quality 
of  conscloueiiesa  or  self-conBCtoufiuesa;  conseqnently  it  is  an  absolute 
unity,  since  the  sabstancc  of  its  being  is  extended  and  divisible  it  can- 
not  be  material. — Dcssoir:  Geschlchte  der  Neucr  Dentschen  Psycholo- 
gie.  pp.  151-152. 

The  followinK  quotations  may  be  given: 

"  The  soul,  then,  (or  us  is  simply  our  immediate  experience,  which 
we  take  as  belonging  to  a  thing  that  has  past  and  future,  in  a  way  just 
analagous  to  that  in  which  we  construct  anything  in  space  and  give  it 
identity.  We  trace  our  soul  backward,  and  coiistrnct  it  from  our  given 
experience.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  a  sonl  which  I  have  tried 
to  suggest;  not  a  ready-made  machine  working  on  certain  uiHtcrial, 
bat  a  growth  of  material  more  like  a  process  of  crvsialHzatioii,  the 
material  moulding  itself  according  to  its  own  affinities  and  cohesions." 
— Bosacquet:  Psychol,  of  tlie  Moral  Self.  pp.  7-9. 

For  us  the  soul  is  a  natural  force.  It  stands  in  a  natural  relation- 
ship to  the  body  hut  is  not  corporeal.  It  is  to  he  distinguished  from 
blind  force  as  expressed  in  matter. — Schultze:  Vergteichende  Seelen 
Kunde,  p.  13S. 

"  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
forces  that  work  mysterionslr,  we  can  now,  since  'soul '  has  been  sev- 
ered from  the  ttiHtcnal  world,  introilncc  a  purely  mechanical  explana- 
tlon  of  nature.  .  .  .  No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  sensations  and 
ideas,  fccliogs  and  decisions;  and  in  saying  that  psychology  is  the 
science  of  the  mind,  we  mean  by  mind,  to  begin  with,  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  of  all  these  inner  experiences.  .  .  .  Concerning  the  in- 
ner relation  between  mind  and  matter,  we  teach  nothing;  we  suppose 
only  that  one  being  works  io  both." — H60diag:  Outlines  of  Psycnol- 
ogy,  p.  67. 

Sully  observes  that  psychology  as  a  science  of  mind,  "does  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  ultimate  nature  u(  spiritual  activity,  or  the 
substance  of  mind,  and  the  related  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul."  These  it  hands  over  to  the  branch  of  philosophy  known  as 
Rational  or  Inferential  psvchology. — The  Hnman  Mind,  Vol.  I,  p.  4. 

"  Psychology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  mental  processes.  .  .  . 
Ideas,  feelings,  impulses,  etc.,  experienced  by  me  during  my  life  con* 
Btitutc  my  'mind.'  Mind  as  used  iu  ever^^lay  conversation  means 
much  more  than  this;  it  means  something  '  immaterial '  or  '  spiritual.* 
...  It  mcann  a  something  which  lie?  behind  the  particular  tnaoifes> 
tation  of  our  mental  life,  just  ii.<i  the  thing  seems  to  He  behind  the  at- 
tributes of  the  thing.  Looked  at  in  thi3  way.  however,  the  term  '  mind ' 
takes  on  metaphysical  luiplicatiotis,  and  therefore  has  no  place  in 
psychology. — Titchencr:  An  Outline  of  Psychology,  p.  5,  9.  ' 

'''Subjective'  or  'subjectified'  processes,  facts  of  'consciousness.' 
'psychical '  or  '  mental '  states  will  mean  for  ns  no  more  than  this — 
that  part  or  aspect  of  the  experiential  fact  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  experiencing  individual  .  .  .  and 'consciousness' itself  or  *  mind* 
will  in  our  terminology  merely  denote  the  sum  total  of  all  these  par- 
tlcolar  phenomeuii.  We  shall  nowhere  discuss  anything  like  a  'tran- 
scendental consciousness,'  a  'substantial  soul,'  or  an  immaterial 
spirit." — Kiilpe:  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  3. 
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There  i»  an  ioTolnntary  movement  of  the  mind;  this  moTement  la 
according  to  a  aeccssar>'  Uw  ami  implies  a  oatare.  "The  lawa  of  lojpc 
are  as  neceAftary,  to  Bay  the  least,  as  that  of  gravitation.  So,  also.  Is 
the  lawa  of  sensibility,  when  the  considerations  are  ^vcn;  and  in  tbe 
varinuH  combinations  of  Intellect  and  feeling,  including  animal  wants 
and  pa»»ioD8.  The  force  which  prodaces  these  Deceasitated  move- 
ntents,  is  other  than  that  which  buildii  up  the  physical  orgacizatioa. 
With  modifications  it  is  coinniOD  to  all  sensitive  and  perceptive  life, 
to  the  animals  as  well  as  to  us,  and  though  the  word  has  often  a  dificr- 
cut  and  hiKlic  meaoinf;,  may  be  called  the  Soul. — Hopkins:  Outline 
Study  of  Man,  p.  253. 

"By  the  mtHd  or  soui  is  meant  the  thinking  principle,  that  hy 
which  I  feci,  know,  and  will,  and  by  which  my  body  Is  animated." 

"  j4/(nr(/ designates  the  animating  principle  as  the  subject  of  con- 
■ciousness,  while  soul  refers  to  it  as  the  root  of  all  forms  of  vital 
activity'  Spirit  is  of  still  narrower  extension  than  mind,  indicating 
properly  a  being  capable  of  the  higher,  rational,  or  inteiUduat  order 
of  conscious  life." — Michael  Maber.  S.  J.:  Catholic  Philosophy-Psy- 
chology, p.  I. 

"We  do  not  need  a  soul  separate  from  ourevery-dny  mind,  any  more 
than  we  need  two  bodies, — one  reserved  for  the  State  occasions  of  life. 
Conscience  and  ideaU  must  be  willing  to  come  clotte  to  homely  things, 
muat  live  in  touch  with  our  commonest  acta,  or  they  may  as  well  oe 
wanting.  So  that  in  making  no  separation  of  the  sonl  from  our  moat 
familiar  processes,  psychology  wiU  do  the  spiritual  life  no  harm."— 
Stratton:  Erpcrimental  Psychology  and  Culture,  p.  jo6. 

We  have  presented  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  writers  oa 
the  subject.  What  can  we  gather  from  a  sun-ey  of  them  ?  If 
we  begin  with  Descartes,  we  observe  that  his  mechanical 
consideration  of  animal  life  reduced  the  number  of  soul.**,  by 
refusing  to  grant  that  animals  have  such  and  recognizing  them 
only  iu  the  human  race.  He  did  not  regard  the  subject  of 
psycholog>'  as  a  study  of  mind  per  se,  but  in  order  to  some- 
thing else.  The  dominant  interest  was  not  one  of  psychological 
analysis.  As  Ribot  *  observes  during  the  sevenleenlh  ceutury 
the  science  of  the  soul  was  called  metaphysics.  Beginning 
with  Bacon  and  including  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume  and  others, 
the  English  school  iu  general,  the  soul  was  relegated  to  the  field 
of  theology,  mind  alone  being  discussed.  Locke  did  much  to 
establish  psychology'  by  beginning  with  his  tabula  rasa.  This 
was  like  starting  from  the  opposite  pole.  In  Germany  the  in- 
Bnence  of  philo»jphy  existed  for  a  longer  time;  the  effect  of  this 
can  be  noted  from  the  ideas  expressed.  There  was  a  gradual 
tendency  to  narrow  the  view  of  mind  or  soul,  and  a  passage  to 
more  al^tract  principles.  For  example,  from  analyses  we  have 
it  reduced  to  a  "a  series  of  feelings,"  or  a  "complex  of  sense 
and  apperception,"  or  identical  with  "vital  force,"  or  the 
"sum  of  inner  experiences,"  ora  "series  of  mental  processes," 
etc.  These  are  the  results  of  mental  analyses.  Such  a  course 
of  events  in  psychology — following  out  the  line  of  analysis,  has 
served  a  useful  purpose. 


*  English  Paychology,  p.  33. 
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But  the  ground  has  been  trodden  over  so  much  since  the 
time  of  Kant  that  instead  of  analysis  it  might  be  better  now  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  take  a  constructive  view  of  mind.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  from  the  results  obtained  that  mental 
analysis  is  no  longer  a  6eld  productive  of  new  material.  Since 
evolution  has  become  an  established  fact,  psychology  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  folly  adjust  itself  to  a  system  that  regards  life 
as  a  serial  whole.  The  entire  animal  series  with  man  at  its 
bead  becomes  a  field  for  mental  research,  and  instead  of 
depending  on  analysis  alone,  or  even  a  study  of  menial  devel- 
opment in  the  child,  psychic  manifestations  can  be  noted  all 
along  this  series,  which,  when  correlated  with  the  development 
of  mind  as  it  begins  in  the  infant,  gives  us  a  field  for  construc- 
tive work.  This  is  the  meaning  of  genetic  psychology.  In 
this  field  several  stages  of  the  development  of  mental  life  can 
be  recognized,  or  we  may  designate  them  as  so  many  phases  or 
view-points  of  the  soul.  Genetic  psychology  is  really  the 
"new  psychology."  Organic  life  at  every  stage  manifests 
psychic  elements,  or  possess  certain  psychic  correlates;  and 
psychology  as  a  study  is  forming  itself  into  a  series  that  in 
some  way  parallels  organic  evolution.  This  is  the  newer  pic- 
ture we  wish  to  present  and  from  this  point  of  view,  from  con- 
structive elements,  to  observe  some  of  the  different  ideas  of 
soul.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  responsible  more  than  any  one 
else  in  this  country  for  the  setting  of  psychology  in  its  proper 
relation  to  evolution  as  the  term  is  now  generally  understood. 

First  we  have  what  from  the  standpoint  of  the  animal  may 
be  termed  the  biological  soul.  Porter  recognized  vital  force  as 
fundamental,  this  force,  the  principle  of  life,  later  develops,  be- 
coming synonymous  with  the  soul  or  psyche.  Kiilpe's  classifi- 
cation recognizes  this  stage,  and  a  more  complete  treatment  from 
this  standpoint  is  worked  out  by  Ward  '  and  Cope."  Under  this 
head  falls  the  totality  of  push  upward  as  identified  by  Aristotle, 
also  Schopenhauer's  will  to  live. 

The  soul  thus  becomes  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  Bxtinct 
species  represent  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the  psyche.  Since  the 
dead  far  exceed  the  living  thus  far  so  much  is  lost  and  non- 
producible.  A  study  of  soul  from  this  point  of  view  must  be 
purely  objective.  Comparison  is  a  valuable  aid.  The  vegeta- 
tive, nutrient  part  of  the  soul  Is  one  of  epi-phenomenon.  Ex- 
tremc  plasticity  is  herein  presupposed,  corresponding  in  many 
respects  to  the  protoplasm  itself. 

The  species  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  soul.  This  may 
be  termed  the  pb\  letic  or  race  soul.     For  classification  Jaeger's* 

>  Psychic  Factors  of  Civtlizatiou. 
*Pnuiary  Factors  of  Organic  Bvolntion. 
•  Enideckung  der  Seeic. 
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view  of  animal  life  may  be  takeu.  He  regarded  every  individ- 
ual as  possessed  of  a  specific  type  or  quality  of  soul,  aud  the 
species  manifest  ibis  quality  as  distinct  from  other  species,  far 
more  sharply  than  any  single  individual.  The  revelations  of 
the  soul  of  any  species  are  ( i )  the  characteristic  odors  emitted, 
by  means  of  which,  any  species  may  be  identified  from  related 
ones;  (3)  taste,  a  mark  revealing  itself  in  the  flesh,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  specie  may  be  identified.  While  these 
marks  of  distinction  may  be  of  little  significance  every  distinct 
species  of  higher  animal  life  are  to  a  certain  exteut  typified  by 
traits  of  character.  These  distinct  traits  of  character  coalesce 
in  the  life  of  the  human  individual.  The  phylectic  soul  repre- 
sents a  differentiation  of  the  biological  soul,  it  is  far  more  lim- 
ited. It  is  adapted  to  certain  sets  of  conditions  only.  Each 
species  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  quality  of  the  psy- 
chic whole  finding  its  culmiuatiou  in  man, 

A  third  view  is  that  of  the  individual  soul,  This  is  the  type 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Royce,'  Schiller,' and  others.  It 
is  a  special  form  of  the  phylectic  sou!  and  is  the  result  of  hered- 
ity. In  this  view  much  that  is  pre-existent  determines  the 
character  of  the  soul.     It  inchidcs  the  vitality  of  the  individual. 

A  fourth  view  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  personal  conscious- 
ness. This  is  our  own  experience.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  con- 
scions  reactions.  It  is  that  part  of  the  psyche  that  is  dealt 
with  most  largely  by  philosophy.  It  i.s  represented  by  some  as 
based  on  memory,  pleasure  and  pain,  or  is  merely  a  group  of 
sensations,  etc.  It  is  composed  largely  of  volitional  experi- 
ences.    Its  origin  may  be  said  to  be  the  "  bedonic  thresh(Jd." 

A  fifth  and  last  view  is  that  of  altention;  this  is  the  narrow- 
est and  represents  merely  a  cross-section  of  the  present  moment. 
Here  consciousness  comes  to  a  focus.  For  Herbart  it  is  the 
unity  of  apperception,  and  might  be  so  regarded  for  Wundt. 
As  the  focal  poiut  shifts  over  the  experiential,  psychic  elements 
of  the  soul,  the  attention  may  be  now  one  and  now  another 
clement. 

In  this  view  of  the  psyche  as  a  product  of  evolution,  the  ob- 
ject of  genetic  psychology  is  to  trace  the  relation  between  these 
aspects  of  soul.  Soul  life  is  homogeneous  throughout  the  ani- 
mal series,  that  of  man  the  highest  product.  To  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  human  soul  we  must  refer  back  to  those 
Lower  levels  and  get  a  larger  view  of  what  experience  means. 

From  an  outline  like  the  above  we  get  a  picture  of  the  evolv- 
ing soul-Ufe,  As  different  from  analytic  psychology  of  the  past 
It  represents'  a  change  of  study  from  subjective  to  objective 


*The  World  and  the  Individual,  part  II. 

*Tbe  Riddle  and  the  Spliinx. 

*Ward:  The  Psychic  Pactora  of  Cirilixation,  p.  izj. 
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psychology,  from  feelings  to  intellect.  Prom  this  manner  of 
viewing  soul  we  can  only  describe  what  phenomena  it  presents, 
but  we  cannot  define  it. 

Studibs  of  thk  Soul  Basbd  on  Data  Collkcthd  by 
Mbans  of  a  Questionnairb. 

A  series  of  questions/  the  answers  to  which  would  imply 
certain  definitions  of  the  soul,  was  sent  out  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  present  ideas.  In  reply  to 
these  questions  124  returns  were  received,  64  males  and  60  fe- 
males. The  ages  of  those  replying  vary  from  eight  to  sixty. 
The  aim  was  to  make  the  investigation  as  inclusive  as  possible, 
— the  answers  embody  reports  from  persons  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  all  grades  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. About  three-fourths  of  the  returns,  however,  are 
from  college  students. 

Tfae  data  is  ftuggestive  rather  than  cooclastTC  on  nay  point. 

One  qncfitioD  to  which  a  number  of  replica  have  been  received  w«a; 

"  What  experiences  ted  you  to  think  of  the  soul  the  first  time  ?" 

Of  those  who  made  reply  to  this  question  the  following  answers  were 
received: 

Parental  teaching,  s  mules  and  5  females;  Sunday  school  or  church, 
6  males  bdcI  i  female;  Revival  meeting,  2  males  and  i  female;  leach- 
iags  of  the  Bible,  i  male;  Innueiice  01  other  persons,  3  males  and  I 
female;  thought  of  death,  I  mate  and  3  females;  a  picture  of  material 
hell,  I  female;  cousciouBoess  of  wrong  doing,  i  male. 

M.,  33.  "  I  saw  the  trees  and  earth,  Ihry  did  not  move  as  I  did,  were 
apparently  insensible  to  heat  and  cold,  and  to  bruises,  and  did  not 
think.     Here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sout  that  makes  us  human." 

These  are  rcmiiii-iccnt  ideas  and  hear  out  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Street's  study  that  the  individual  first  comes  to  know  of  his  soul  as 
something  in  relation  to  psychic  activities.  The  results  of  Dr,  Street 
opposed  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  and  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  the 
•oul  lA  the  product  of  the  psychic  activities  of  man  himself. 

Of  present  experiences  that  lead  to  thoughts  of  the  soul,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  typical; 

P.,  23.     When  I  think  of  the  purpose  of  life. 

P.,  24.     Experieuces  of  every-day  life. 

M.,  34.     Moral  responsibility. 

M.,  39.     Mora]  respousibility- 

M.,  21.     Religions  discussions  and  studies  in  psychology. 

M.,  22.  "  Thoughts  of  eternity  and  poetry  touching  on  soul  or  some 
snch  subject." 

P.,  26.  Death,  also  contemplation  of  any  beauty  or  wonder  in  &•• 
ture.     Any  experience  that  arouses  highest  thoughts  and  emotions. 

F.,  43.     "  Anything  that  brings  up  religion  or  psychology." 

P.,  33.  Philosophical  or  psychological  reMing,  church  service, 
•ennoni,  or  death  of  a  friend. 

P.,  38.     Reading  and  obeerviug  development  of  character. 


'Studies  in-ralving  partly  the  same  line  of  investigation  will  tte 
found  in  the  American  Jour.  0/  Psy.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  350-395.  The  Barly 
Sense  of  Self,  by  Dr.  Hall.  Ptdagogicai  Seminary,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  267- 
313.     A  Genetic  Study  of  Immortality,  by  Dr.  Street. 
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v.,  a,  I»  led  to  think  of  the  »oa)  "wfaen  toDched  by  sometbing 
grand  ia  music,  art,  Datare,  or  human  character,"  alao  by  any  moral 
victory  id  her  own  life. 

M.,  21.     Conscietice. 

U.,  22.     Any  religious  iddreBs  or  religious  thought. 

P.,  30.  Death  ot  a  frieud  or  acquaintance;  reading  or  hearing  of 
spiritualism. 

M.,  43.  Work  as  a  minister,  fonerala.  Also  stndieA  in  psychology 
ud  lociology. 

M..  31.  "The  rJAiug  and  setting  of  the  sun,  birth  and  death  of  day; 
also  death  of  a  fellow  being." 

F.,  29.     "  Sitting  liy  the  bedside  of  n  dying  patient." 

M.,  20.  "  Experiences  where  my  life  Is  concerned  or  after  pleasure 
and  amid  solitude." 

M.  "Sad  rather  than  joyful  experiences  are  apt  to  lead  me  to 
Uiink  of  it." 

M.,  19.  "Any  moral  or  ethical  idea  or  question,  which  oti  reasoning 
back  towards  its  ultimate  origin  involvei  a  consider atton  of  the  soul." 

M.,  27.  "Observation  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  man  whose 
capabilities  are  iuriuite,  standing  at  the  bead  of  creation." 

M.,  20.  "The  reuiiiiig  of  books  on  morals,  a  study  of  tbe  Bible, 
listening  to  sermons.     The  presence  of  sickness,  sadness,  trouble,  etc, 

M.,  23.  "  I  tbiuk  of  tbc  soul  to-dny  when  my  attention  is  called  to 
Mme  of  life's  subjective  phaaes,— anguish,  prayrr,  love,  music,  art, — 
these  things  bore  straight  through  tbe  objective  world  and  we  know 
that  there  is  sDmething  which  we  term  tbe  soul  for  convenience." 

M.,  27,  "  Peeling  that  /am  /,  a  thinker,  feeler,  doer;  an  immate- 
rial,  spaceless,  invisible,  energizing  somewhat,  wholly  different  from 
the  sensations  conveyed  through  the  bodily  organs." 

M.,  25.  "  I  am  most  frequently  led  10  think  of  it  when  meditating 
upon  sour  kindness,  friendsliip,  and  love;  in  connection  with  or  when 
beholding  something  beautiful,  wonderful,  or  mysterloos;  and  when 
a  friend  or  some  one  of  interest  dies." 

M.,  47.  "Anything  that  strongly  suggests  the  self-interest  in  life 
and  my  relations  to  the  world  of  'others.'  " 

In  noting  these  considerations  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  replying  have  something  iu  mind,  when  they  speak  of  the  son], 
that  is  iioi  implied  in  the  teacliing  of  psychology,  even  though  th^y 
have  studied  the  subject  as  many  of  them  have.  Their  ideas  are  testi- 
mony of  r<.']igiou8  teachiugH,  or  of  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility, 
or  they  refer  to  seutimcnts  or  emotion  of  some  kind  that  affect  one 
deeply;  early  religious  training,  and  all  that  it  implies  has  been  stamped 
too  deeply  to  be  replaced  by  the  results  of  analyaia.  It  is  as  though 
the  education  of  the  intellect  alter  all  is  merely  on  the  surface  and 
the  feelings  are  immeasurably,  larger  than  cognition.  The  idea  con- 
veyed iu  many  of  these  replies,  more  plainly  shown  tbiin  in  the  defini- 
tions given,  is  that  of  a  something,  existing,  of  Aome  kind,  that  can  be 
toached  by  emotions  of  sadness,  tieauty,  wonder,  love,  music,  etc., 
these  things  relate  to  the  soul  as  they  understand  it  because  they  call 
it  to  mind. 

The  number  of  definite  answers  received  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  what  age  they  6rst  thought  of  the  soul,  would  not  justify  any  con- 
clusloD,  but  the  age  :wems  to  vary  from  three  years  (in  two  instances) 
to  eight  or  nine. 

Material  idea  of  sonl.  Of  those  who  at  some  time  thought  the  soul 
to  be  something  material,  34  males  and  36  females  nuidc  reply. 

Seven  males  aud  eight  feuiales  thought  it  was  mode  of  human  flesh. 

Six  males  and  three  females  thought  it  was  made  of  some  light» 
Iranspareni  material. 
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Three  ni&Ies  and  six  females  thoD^ht  it  was  mi;/,  cloud  or  air. 

One  male  and  three  (eiuales  thought  it  aorae  substanct,  hard  or  soft. 

Aa  to  how  it  was  identified : 

Three  males  and  one  female  thoagbt  the  sonl  was  identical  with,  or 
aimilar  to,  the  body. 

Five  males  and  two  females  thonght  it  some/ar/  of  the  body. 

Three  males  and  one  female  thought  it  waa  some  organ  of  the 
body. 

Three  males  and  three  females  thought  the  soul  to  be  identical 
with,  or  similar  to,  the  heart. 

One  male  thought  it  was  the  brain. 

One  female  thought  it  was  the  breath. 

Pour  males  and  two  females  thought  it  was  an  invisihie  being, 
developing  in  tbe  body. 

Pour  males  and  two  females  called  it  an  anget. 

Three  males  and  five  females  identified  the  soul  with  mist,  cloud  or 
air. 

Three  females  thought  it  was  an  indescribable  mass  of  something. 

One  female  thought  the  soul  was  a  littley^amf. 

One  female        *'         white  butterfly. 

One  female        "        *'        "        *'     small,  while  dove. 

One  female        sotnething  with  wings. 

One  male  "        "        "        '•    WimmaXX,  airy  object,  pointed. 

As  to  shape : 

Nine  males  and  six  females  thonght  tbe  soul  had  tbe  form  of  the 
human  body. 

One  female  tboaght  it  was  lilce  "a  dim,  -m^i'Me,  flat  surface." 

One  female  thought  tbe  sou]  shaped  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

One  female  thought  of  it  as  a  vagne  shadowy  ouiline. 

One  female  thought  it  took  the  form  of  two  oysters,  side  by  side,  and 
connected  at  the  top. 

Two  females  conceiTed  o(  tbe  sonl  as  oval  In  shape. 

One  female  tbougbt  it  was  round. 

As  to  material,  shape,  form,  etc.,  of  childish  views,  the  data  qv\j 
itrengthens  that  already  collected,'  and  as  has  been  suggested  ^  tbes« 
views  of  children  parallel  the  notions  of  primitive  man.  This  paral- 
lelism is  brought  out  very  forcibly  if  a  comparison  of  these  reminis* 
cent  views  be  made  with  the  studies  I  hnve  collected  on  primitive  no- 
tions of  the  sonl.  All  those  replying,  sometime  during  their  childhood 
had  thought  of  the  soul ;  in  most  cases  they  were  able  to  give  the  In- 
stance in  which  the  idea  was  first  brought  tojmind.  The  picture  of 
heaven, — tbe  dwelling  place  of  the  soal — a  description  usually  very 
beautiful  to  the  mind  of  the  child  takes  firm  root.  With  this  idea  of 
heaven,  as  the  place  where  the  good  souls  dwell,  and  from  which  the 
bad  ouea  are  shut  out — tbe  chiuT associates  at  once  the  Idea  of  tbe  sonl 
as  that  part  of  the  person  survivirg  death;  this  picture  and  all  that  it 
implies  to  the  child  becomes  very  precious  to  him.  He  likes  to  talk 
about  heaven,  to  learn  all  he  can  about  it  because  he  may  dwell  there 
sometime,  tbe  soul  thus  become*  something  that  mutt  be  cared  for, 
at  the  same  time,  however,  tbe  childish  imagination,  unable  to  think 
of  this  part  of  his  nature,  associates  it  with  some  material  object. 

As  to  the  age  when  the  change  of  ideas  takes  place,  only  those  stat- 
ing positively  were  selected.  To  this  question,  13  males  and  7  females 
replied. 

Between  10  and  12 — Five  females  and  two  males. 
"         13    "    15 — Three  females  and  three  males. 


>  Dr.  Uall-  0^.  loc..  p.  371. 
•airetl  1  op.  lot.,  p.  377. 
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Between  15  aad  20— Si»  males. 

"         20    "    35 — Odc  male  KDd  one  fetnftle. 
"         30    *'    40 — One  male. 

This  point  hu  been  bronght  ont  more  forcibly  in  Street's  returns, 
since  be  bad  a  larger  amount  of  data  than  is  here  si^cn.  In  nearly 
every  case  of  adult  experience  a  change  occurrinj;  during  tbe  adoles. 
cent  period  was  noteil.  yet  only  tbose  stating  definitely  the  a^  when 
the  change  occurred  have  been  selecteiJ. 

Where  the  soul  is  located. 

Those  who  have  at  auy  time  fancied,  or  who  now  fancy,  the  soul  a* 
located,  within  or  withont  the  body,  replied  as  follows: 

In.  the  brain,  four  males  and  six  lemales;  in  the  head,  five  mates  and 
two  females;  In  or  near  ttae  heart,  eight  males  and  thirteen  females; 
in  the  breast  or  lungs,  two  males  and  three  females;  in  the  entire  body, 
two  males;  in  the  trunk  somewhere,  one  male;  anywhere  above  the 
diaphram,  one  female;  around  the  head  and  trunk  (as  a  vaporous  sub- 
stance), one  male;  exterior  to,  but  near  the  body,  one  female;  in  the 
sky,  one  female. 

Anything  about  which  we  think  relates  itself  to  aomethtng  else;  this 
association  has  led  to  the  location  of  the  soul.  And  this  leads  again 
to  the  connection  of  soul  and  body.  The  views  delected  are  not  remi- 
niscent, bnt  present  ideas.     The  following  are  selected; 

P.,  28.     "A  spirituality  dwelling  in  the  physical  body  throughout.'* 

M.,  43.  "  I  think  of  the  soul  as  dwelling  in  the  body,  as  permeating 
the  whole  bodv  as  a  spiritual  substance." 

M.,  — .     "Like  perfume  about  a  rose." 

M.,  — .     Thinks  of  It  as  permealiug  the  body. 

P.,  — .     Thinks  it  pervades  every  fiber. 

M.,  40.     Thinks  "concomitauce  partly  commends  itself." 

P.,  43.  Likens  connection  between  soul  and  body  to  "electricity 
and  the  machine  it  runs  through." 

P.,  23.     "  I  think  of  it  as  difrascd  more  or  less  over  me." 

P.,  — .     Thinks  the  soul  is  eucased  somewhere  in  the  body. 

M.,  t^.  "  I  fancy  the  soul  as  residing  in  the  bead  in  connection  with 
the  brain." 

M.,  19.  "I  fancy  the  soul  as  connected  with  the  whole  and  entire 
body,  with  its  centres  in  the  heart  and  in  conscience." 

M.,  21.  "  I  have  fancied  that  the  body  is  a  '  vessel'  or  the  mediam 
through  which  the  mind  has  its  expression  and  being." 

P.,  26.  Sometimes  fancies  the  boqI  as  a  distinct,  separable  some- 
tbing  lodged  in  the  body  during  its  earthly  career. 

P.,  33.  Used  to  fancy  the  soul  "'connected  with  the  body  much  as 
the  works  of  a  watch  arc  in  the  watch  case." 

P.,  — .     Used  to  fancy  the  sonl  "floated  about  in  the  body." 

M.,  30.  "  I  think  it  is  in  the  body  or  just  something  that  is  merely 
association  with  it." 

M.,  31.  Thinks  of  the  soal  "as  part  of,  perhaps  combiniag  the 
higher  and  nobler  qualities,"  of  a  person. 

M.,  27.  "  I  fancy  that  the  soul  has  merely  a  temporary  home  in  the 
body.  I  have  always  thought  of  each  aa  being  separate,  and  as  going 
together  for  a  purpose." 

If.,  26.  "I  DOW  think  the  aont  connected  with  the  body  as  the  mind: 
perhaps  they  are  the  tame." 

M.,  47.  Thinks  the  soul  and  body  are  inseparable,  that  is,  "  They 
never  existed  apart." 

Any  boundaries  marking  off  psychology  from  philosophy  are  at  once 
truBoended  by  many  of  the  above  ideas  which  suggest  discussions  of 
scholastic  times.  They  are  further  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  religion 
with  which  the  soul  is  associated,  as  can  be  seen  from  many  of  the 
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ciUtiOQi,  ii  ft  sepftTftte  field  from  thtt  of  philosophy,  ftnd  of  the  two 
type*,  the  in9uenc<rs  tliat  aOect  the  religious  uian  are  more  Kener«l 
ftna  appeal  to  the  ma&Ms  of  people;  while  those  affecting  the  philoso- 
pher are  more  sfwcialized, 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  soul,  sixteen  males  and  thirteen  females  n- 
plied. 

Nine  males  and  four  fetua1«s  believe  that  the  soul  comes  to  the  body 
at  birth;  four  males  and  four  females,  with  the  beginoiag  of  the  life 
of  the  body,  Two  males  think  the  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  embryo. 
One  male  thicks  the  soul  docs  not  come  until  the  child's  mind  is  capa> 
ble  of  real  thought;  ami  one  female  thinks  it  cnmeti  with  the  awaken* 
iog  of  conscionsness. 

These  ideas  are  suggestive  allhough  (hey  differ  as  to  the  period  of 
the  child's  life  when  the  soni  is  supposed  to  eoter  the  body.  In  Dr. 
Hall's  splendid  study  >  the  iioul  unfolds  and  develops  from  the  mate- 
rials of  Its  environment.  Baldwin"  attempt*  to  trace  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  self — the  stages  of  its  growth  as  they  are  formed^ 
from  contact  with  other  persons.  Street  observes  thst  the  growth  of 
the  soul  parallels  the  growth  of  the  body.  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
answers  most  of  them  merely  refer  to  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
soul. 

Reminiscent  ideas.  As  to  how  the  earliest  Impressions  were  re- 
garded and  some  description  of  these,  the  following  may  be  taken  at 
examples : 

P.,  ao.  ' '  My  earliest  notion  of  the  soul  was  as  a  part  of  my  body.  I 
thought  it  was  a  part  just  over  my  lungs  and  heart,  and  that  in  death 
the  angels  came  and  took  this  away,  and  flew  with  it  to  heaven." 

F.,  22.  *■  Probably  about  7  years  old  I  a»»ociated  it  with  my  body, 
an  inner  organ,  uear  to  or  the  same  as  my  heart.  It  was  white  when 
I  was  f:;oDd,  and  spotted  when  I  was  bad.  Later  I  thought  of  it  as  an 
augcl  with  white  winxs." 

M.,  ai.  "  I  thought  of  the  soul  ai  an  object,  where  it  was  situated 
I  do  not  know  only  it  was  in  the  trunk  somewhere.  I  thought  of  it 
as  fl  small  airjr  object,  pointed,  and  I  thought  that  after  death  soma 
way  or  other  it  got  out  of  the  body  and  in  some  way  escaped  out  of 
the  house  and  then  went  directly  to  heaven.  How  it  now  assumed 
shape  and  lived  I  could  never  make  rayself  understand." 

P.,  19.  "  My  earliest  notion  of  the  soul  was  of  its  shape  rather  than 
of  what  it  really  is.  I  saw  an  indescribable  mass,  light  gray  in  color, 
something  the  shape  of  an  egg,  more  oblong  than  round;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  this  at  times  changed  its  shape,  according  to  the  moods  the  poi- 
sessorwas  in  towards  God.  For  I  conceived  thesoul  to  be  nearer  toth« 
Almighty  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  more  closely  directly 
concerned  with  God,  From  something  connected  with  one  of  my 
earliest  physiology  lessons,  I  got  the  idea  that  the  loul  was  located 
near  the  heart,  in  the  central  part  of  the  body." 

F.,  30.  "  I  thought  the  soul  was  of  the  same  shape  as  the  body  no* 
til  my  tenth  year.     I  thought  it  was  encased  somewhere  in  the  body." 

P.,  33.  "  My  earliest  notion  of  the  soul  was  that  it  was  a  mistj, 
vaporous  form,  intangible,  and  yet  never  breaking  Into  pieces  or  fljriiv 
off  Into  atoms  like  vapor;  it  was  located  somewhere  near  the  apesm 
the  heart,  but  escapea  at  death,  and.  changing  its  form,  as  a  volnio* 
of  smoke  does,  it  gently  and  slowly  found  its  way,  in  a  direct  tine,  to 
the  home  where  it  was  always  to  remmin,  aiter  t^log  a  hnman  form 
though  not  a  human  body." 

F.,  ao.    "I  was  four  or  five  years  old.    I  thought  of  it  th^n  only  be- 
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cause  I  heard  people  speak  of  it.  I  never  bad  a  clear  idea  of  what  H 
was.     It  ecemed  ]ike  a  white,  thin  cload  mass. 

"  The  form  seeme*!  the  same  as  the  sole  of  a  shoe.  About  four  years 
old.     I  never  thought  of  it  as  located,  it  floated  about  in  my  body." 

M.,  33.  "  I  was  probably  8  or  10  years  oM  when  I  firRt  thought  of 
the  BonT.  At  first  I  saw  it  in  form  of  an  anget,  probably  caused  by 
seeing  the  picliireft  of  angels." 

P.,  43.  "At  the  age  of  8.  I  thought  it  was  limJIar  to  my  body  and 
by  putting  this  ofi  the  soul  would  be  revealed  and  that  its  beauty  or 
ugliness  dependec)  upon  my  thoDghtsand  actions. 

"  I  thought  that  God  made  souls  and  put  them  into  bodies  in  a  very 
material  fashion,  very  much  aa  yeast  might  be  kneaded  into  bread." 

M.,  36.  "Abont  12  years.  I  thought  some  kind  of  organ  indescrib- 
able iocaTc<I  in  or  about  the  heart.  I  used  to  think  the  heart  of  man 
was  the  soul,  and  that  the  heart  would  never  die  nor  could  it  be 
destroyed.  This  view  was  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
faearta  of  animals  are  so  hard  to  cook  or  bum  to  ashes." 

To  one  who  studies  the  reminiacent  returns  of  early  childhood, 
there  is  something  akin  to  sacredncss  in  the  simplicity  of  the  viewa 
expressed.  The  child-like  faith  has  accepted  nil  these  pictures  which 
involve  the  survival  of  the  soul  and  with  which  it  is  associated.  Such 
thoughts  as  these,  with  others  stating  similar  temporal  ideas  and 
offering  promise  to  the  child,  form  the  hope  of  its  early  life.  They 
arc  events  to  which  it  looks  forward.  During  past  ages  such  pictures 
have  been  the  hope  of  the  race,  just  as  the  aavage  looks  forward  to  the 
happy  bunting  ground.  Who  can  tell  how  much  they  have  promoted 
the  development  of  humanity? 

They  arc  the  elements  forming  much  of  the  early  mental  food  of 
the  child.  Mot  much  depends  on  the  method  of  teaching  these  be- 
liefs, hut  if  they  arc  omitted  are  we  not  witliholding  from  the  child 
things  it  demands?  Shall  we  teach  them?  Shall  we  teach  the  child 
things  that  have  to  be  corrected  later?  With  reference  to  the  soul, 
heaven,  etc.,  most  people  would  say  "yes."  If,  as  for  Herbart,  In- 
terest is  the  dominant  thing-'theu  myth  and  all  the  foIk>talcs  dear  to 
child  life  have  their  place,  while  if  we  follow  the  sometimea  too 
utilitarian  idea  of  attempting  to  teach  nothing  that  will  have  to  be 
untaught,  some  of  the  things  for  which  the  child-mind  may  hunger 
will  be  omitted.  There  is  good  soil  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child  for 
flights  of  the  imagination  based  on  ideas  connected  with  the  soul,  in 
fact  he  pictures  another  world  with  its  inhabitants,  the  ideas  take 
firm  root,  and  they  are  so  vivid  that  in  most  canes  they  are  remembered 
nntil  old  age.  Adolescent  views  of  the  soul  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following ; 

F.,  43.  "'Childish  notion'  replaced  hy  an  idea  of  aonl  as  an  im- 
material thing,  yet  still  resembling  the  material  mg." 

M.,  40.  "At  la  or  i^  years  of  age  thought  the  sonl  'an  immortal 
something,  parallel  with  the  mind,'     'An  abstraction.'  " 

M.,  26.  '^Yea.  My  idea  abont  the  soul  is  difiercnt  now.  Atone 
period  of  my  life — from  16  to  ao — I  thought  the  soul  separate  from 
the  mind." 

M.,  TQ.  "  At  about  13  I  began  to  think  of  the  soul  as  being  immor- 
tal, and  not  made  of  material  snhatance." 

M.,  19.  "  I  thought  the  soul  bad  a  hnman  form  when  about  the  age 
of  13  or  14.     The  form  was  exactly  that  of  the  human  body." 

M.,  33.  "  Of  late  years  my  idea  of  soul  has  changed.  I  have  never 
studied  the  eoul  much,  but  about  la  or  15  years  of  age  I  begun  to  con- 
sider the  Bonl  aa  something  without  form  that  dwelled  in  the  body. 
When  considered  that  the  body  decayed  I  could  not  think  of  the  sonl 
having  form." 
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P.,  24.  "Yes.  I  thoDght  it  wu  a  small  round  something — I  waa 
then  aboat  13  or  14  years  of  age." 

M.,  21.     "Aboat  14.     Thought  it  was  an  essence." 

The  opinion  now  generally  held  of  the  expansion  of  the  mind  at  the 
beginuiog  ol  the  adolescent  period  is  here  illustrated.  The  old  mate- 
rial ideas  are  cut  loose  from  and  new  ones  peculiarly  individual  are 
formed.  The  character  of  these  changes  have  been  brought  out  in 
some  of  their  different  phase*  of  late, — especially  former  studiea  here  at 
Clark  University.  While,  as  was  noted  above,  only  twenty  stated  defi- 
nitely ttie  time  when  their  ideas  changed,  many  more  stated,  iiidcfi* 
nitcly,  the  time  as  falling  within  the  adolescent  period.  Several  apeak 
of  the  change  as  being  to  one  of  an  abstract  or  immaterial  substance  of 
some  kind.  This  they  have  gained  largely  from  three  sources, — con> 
ver&ation,  reading,  and  their  own  tbiul^ing.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  replies,  conversation  and  individual  thought  play  the  larger  part. 
The  study  of  psychology  is  claimed  by  some  as  the  cause  of  the  change. 
From  its  effects  one  says,  "Now  I  am  entirely  unsettled  and  have  no 
definite  iiotiou  or  idea  of  the  aonl."  Several  claim  that  they  are  im- 
able  to  defiue  their  position  from  recently  studying  this  subject;  the 
study  of  physiology,  and  the  reading  of  different  books,  Cicero,  Kmer- 
Eot\,  George  Etiol,  and  other  books  are  nientioued  as  lufluential.  Of 
those  not  having  college  training  the  Bible  is  relied  upon  in  most 
cases  at  the  critical  period.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  need  of  a  special 
literature  for  this  period, — and  perhaps  even  for  this  subject. 

The  effect  of  psychology  may  more  efiferlually  de.stroy  the  early  im- 
pression but  the  changes  come  without  this,  and  there  may  be  other 
studies  that  lend  to  worse  effects  than  this. 

Three  negative  replies  were  received.  One  of  those  answering  had 
received  only  a  common  school  education,  one  is  by  profession  a  den- 
tist, tbe  other  while  stilt  a  college  student  has  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  following  extracts  from  their  replies  are 
given: 

M.,  43.     Dentist: 

"  '  At  what  Age  did  you  first  think  of  the  soul  f '  When  I  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature.  'What  did  you  think  it  was?'  t 
thought  it  was  something  which  some  infinite  substance  or  liciug  had 
injected  or  put  into  me  tn  live  and  carry  my  identity  after  the  death  of 
the  body  in  another  world  they  call  heaven.  '  What  did  yon  think  it 
was  ?'  I  thought  it  was  tbe  life  of  every  one.  'What  is  your  present 
idea  of  the  soul  f  My  idea  is  that  tbe  substance  or  thing  called  force 
is  usually  called  or  thought  to  l>c  the  soul.  I  arrived  at  my  concln* 
sion  by  reading  and  thinking  both — comparing  ideas. 

"In  my  natural  and  spontaneous  thinlciug  I  have  come  to  the  COQ- 
cltision  that  I  know  as  tittle  about  the  soul  as  Spencer  and  I  do  not 
care  about  a  thing  that  I  think  no  one  knows  anything  or  can  know 
anything  about.  We  can  understand  and  know  something  about  ma- 
terial things,  then  why  should  we  bother  onrselvea  with  immaterial 
things?" 

As  to  the  future  life:  "I  would  prefer  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep, 
I  would  like  for  every  one  to  be  as  kind,  gooil  and  forgiving  to  their 
lellow  creatnres  as  they  possibly  can  and  I  would  like,  if  there  should 
be  inch  a  being  as  a  Goa,  for  him.  her  or  it,  to  be  as  kiud  and  gentle 
ai  was  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Voltaire,  Paine  and  a  host  of  others  that  I  could 
mention." 

M.,  33.  American;  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  1903,  studied 
medicine  two  yearn.  "  At  abont  the  age  of  16  I  thought  of  the  soul  as 
exlstingandoccupyingspace  withtu  the  cranium.  It  seemed  ethereal, 
without  shape  or  mass.  Later.  I  thought  it  to  be  something  apart 
from  my  ordinary  self,  something  more  than  human.     Perhaps  a  fre- 
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qnent  recurrence  of  ttaoaghts  sboot  the  natare  of  God  cauted  the 
change  in  niy  conception  of  the  noul. 

"At  the  prevent  time  I  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  sool. 
I  think  that  hntnan  life  i>  the  product  of  evolution  and  that  in  the  be- 
^nninK  all  life,  both  animal  and  vej^etable,  naa  the  same,  or  that  they 
had  a  common  ancestor.  All  life  inxoifesis  the  power  of  growth  and 
reprodnction;  the  mere  dltferentialion  of  fnnction  and  the  acquiring 
of  powers  of  Jndgment,  reason,  etc..  do  not  seem  to  mc  to  warrant  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The  law  of  the  in<le9tructibi!ily  of 
matter  cannot  be  applied  to  the  phcnomcuaof  life.  The  mind  may  be 
completely  dcBlroycd;  mental  processes  cease  when  the  body  dies. 

"  If  the  soul  exists  in  the  haman  adoU  docs  it  not  also  exist  in  the 
infant,  in  the  embryo,  in  the  original  cell  in  which  ibnt  particular  be- 
ing took  hi*  beginning?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  reason  oot  such  a 
state  of  afTairs.     tf  the  sonl  is  a  fact,  should  not  all  life  possess  it  ?" 

M.,38.  Common  schools.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  a  soul.  What  fa 
commonly  called  the  »oiil  is  that  port  of  a  human  being  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  And  be  immortal.  What  is  called  the  soul  is  really  the 
mind.  Biblical  teschings  hnt  led  me  to  think  of  it.  Daily  observa- 
tion and  reflection  lead*  me  to  think  of  It  as  a  superstition  with  which 
a  considersbSe  portion  of  mankind  is  afflicted. 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  the  soul  as  having  shape  or  form,  but  have 
considered  it  my  emotions,  which  I  can  feel,  and  which  can  caase  pain 
or  gladness,  bring  out  in  my  actions  and  words  the  good  and  bail,  I 
now  consider  what  is  called  the  sonl  to  be  the  emotions,  a  creature  of 
the  mintl,  the  mind  a  creatnre  of  the  brain  and  animal  organism,  a 
body.  I  do  not  think  of  the  soul  as  existing  anywhere,  except  in  the 
ima^inatiouB  and  faith  of  a  lot  of  people,  who  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  it  other  than  they  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  a  thing 
they  have  never  seen  and  no  one  else  has  seen.  My  conclusions  are 
from  my  own  thinking." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  5rst  writer  speaks  of  force,  and  from 
the  men  to  whom  he  refers  won  Id  probably  be  classed  by  orthodoxy 
as  an  infidel.  The  second  is  a  thorough-going  evolutionist  and  no 
donbt,  OS  for  many  biologists,  sonl  has  no  place,  and  mind  itself  ia 
merely  a  product  of  matter.  The  third  believes  the  soul  to  be  the 
emotions,  merely  a  prodnct  of  the  mind,  1.  e.,  of  the  imagination,  this 
the  result  of  his  own  thinking.  It  has  often  been  obscrveil  that  the 
study  of  biology,  or  even  a  preparation  for  medicine,  expands  the  so- 
matic field  sod  its  importBQce  and  conseqaently  contracts  the  psychic 
world. 

The  following  returns  are  exemplary  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
theological  view  of  the  soul.  The  orthodox  idea  expressed  by  clergy- 
men, and  those  strongly  influenced  by  religious  training  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  not  been  much  aflfected  by  any  contradictory 
teaching.  The  following  view  is  from  a  minister,  a  university  grad- 
uate with  theological  trainiug: 

M.,  39.  "Ycs^I  aw  a  soul  or  personal  being;  never  say  I  have  A 
soul.  In  childhood  I  thought  my  soul  was  a  fiari  o/me.  Later  I  came 
to  use  soui  as  identical  with  the  /,  the  personal  and  moral  »elf-con- 
scionsness. 

"  The  question  as  to  what  it  was  made  of  did  not  occur  to  me.  That 
childhood  idea  was  evidently  impressed  on  my  mind  "from  witbont. 
The  charges  that  came  as  I  met  other  views  and  criticisms  of  that 
view,  and  came  to  think  somewhat  independently,  were  rather  in  the 
line  of  development  and  filling  In  of  detail  th'aii  towards  contrary 
▼iewB. 

"  My  present  idea  is  already  stated.  '  I  am  n  sool,'  i.  e.,  a  self-con- 
•ciona  centre  of  personal  activity  with  a  sense  oi  responsibility  for 
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my  dee^s,  words  and  thoughts.  As  such  self-conscioait  centre  of  per- 
»oDal  activity  1  expect  to  endure  after  the  ch*nge  of  death.  Thi» 
Tiew  is  the  result  of  aiany  facton  in  which  my  own  thioking  hM 
largely  had  the  fanction  of  passing  in  rCTtew,  rejecting,  or  accepting, 
or  combiuiDg  elementa  from  many  source*.  Prom  8  to  14  ^eara  of  age 
I  was  snrronndetl  b>r  ■piritaattstic  believers  of  the  rerr  highest  type. 
At  15  1  iolned  the  lynitariau  church.  During  my  college  course  (at 
Bowdoia)  I  was  brought  under  Congregational  inflacncc.  In  the  Dni- 
versity  I  became  (attiiliar  with  Oriental  philosophies  and  religions  aa 
well  as  undergoing  the  uaaal  theological  discipline.  I  have  also  had 
•ome  training  in  science  and  have  a  special  knowledge  of  botany.  la 
my  thoDght  the  sonl  has  a  closer  connection  with  the  body  in  waking 
momenta  than  in  sleep,  in  intense  work  and  feeling  than  in  idleness, 
in  health  than  in  sickness.  I  am  convinced  that  the  soul  may 
temporarily  leave  the  body  tioder  certain  coadittons  and  retnra  to  U 
again. 

"  Mv  imagination  of  the  sotits  of  dead  people  practically  amoaats  to 
an  Jnifeatity  with  their  bodies;  yet  my  intellect  lella  me  that  while* 
body, — f.  e.,  form  and  substance — may  be  necessary  as  a  basis  or 
accompaniment  to  personal  self-cousctousness  it  can  never  be  its 
essence.  Gross  or  ethereal  it  is  not  the  body  we  mean  when  we  say  'I' 
or  'He.'  I  imagine  differences  of  form  and  feature,  differences  of 
knowledge,  and  differences  of  character  between  souls  of  the  dead. 
Those  who  died  many  centuries  ago  would  preflumably  differ  from 
those  recently  dead  by  so  much  as  the  conditions  to  which  they  were 
subjected  fur  so  long  a  time  differ  from  conditions  here.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pure  imagination. 

"  I  conceive  souls  to  differ  in  themselves  according  as  they  have 
lived  well  or  ill,  to  differ  in  capacity,  outlook  and  attitude  towanU 
environment.  The  environment  would  presumably  differ  aUoto.<tome 
extent,  as  differences  in  mske>up  would  lead  to  ditferent  choices  and 
different  outside  prctsures  just  as  under  the  conditions  with  which  we 
*re  familiar." 

P.,  3a.  University  graduate.  "My  Ideas,  I  shonld  aay  I  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  others  in  the  b^inning.  Next  the  knowledge 
I  gained  from  books  emphasized  them.  And  since  I  have  been  capa- 
ble of  giving  the  subject  any  serions  consideration  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  fancied  the  soul  us  having  form.  It  always  appealed  to 
me  as  a  mysterious,  impalpable  eternal  power  bctooging  to  each  crea- 
ture and  mo<liGctl  by  the  earthW  actions  of  the  creature. 

"I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soul's  reality.  The  fact 
that  we  pass  throogh  nil  sorts  of  experiences  white  all  the  phyaical 
senses  are  at  rest  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  they  are  only  vehicles, 
the  reel  power  is  something  ontside  and  beyond.  My  ideas  concern- 
ing the  sou)  have  not  changed  very  decidedly.  I  believe  that  the 
capacity  of  onr  enjoyment  of  the  future  life  will  be  the  measure  of 
our  development  of  (bis  life;  and  oar  suffering  the  same  way.  When 
I  begin  to  speculate  as  to  what  eteraitv  will  be  like  I  usually  end  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  too  much  of  the  earth  earthy  to  have  any 
notion  ofit  and  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  all  with  Him  who  knoweth 
best." 

M.,  54.  Graduate  of  college  and  Theological  Semiaary.  lo  aniwer 
to  the  qucstious  replies: 

"I  am  a  soul,  t  habitually  think  of  myself  as  an  immortal  being. 
Can't  remember  much  about  my  early  cooceptions  as  to  what  the  tool 
was,  or  what  it  wa-^  mnde  of.  Simply  thought  of  it  as  something  im> 
material  and  other  than  the  body.  My  ideas  have  not  changed  but  are 
clearer  and  more  de&nite.  Study  of  the  Bible,  psychology  and  theology 
have  gradually  added  to  and  enlarged  my  conceptions.    I  have  tried 
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to  conceive  of  the  soul  ss  having  form  and  shape,  or  somethia^  corre- 

spouciiiig  to  these  as  beIoo){ing  to  immaterial  or  spiritual  entities.  In 
my  minn  the  spirit  form  corresponds  to  the  material.  This  idea  is  the 
result  ol  thought  in  later  years.  I  thinlc  of  the  soul  as  in  some  sense 
occupyiug  the  whole  physical  tabernacle.  Or  t  am  a  soul  occupying 
my  whole  body,  which  tKougb  not  essential  to  my  conscious  existence 
is  accessary  lo  my  completeness. 

"My  present  idea  is  that  it  is  a  simple,  immaterial,  aabiitantia],  sen- 
tient, lutelligeiU  entity,  h»vitig  what  corre*iponil8  to  local  form,  capa- 
ble of  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  naturally  clothing  Itself  in  the 
material  humau  form.  I  have  derived  this  idea  from  books  and  my 
own  thinking  mjiinly.  Most  largely  from  the  Bible, — such  passages 
as  I  Cor.  15th  Chapter;  II  Cor.  5;  Rev.  30.  etc. 

"I  have  thought  of  the  sodI  or  spirit  as  dwelling  in  the  whole  body 
having  some  (>ort  of  a  vital  connection  with  the  nervous,  arterial  ana 
other  systfuis  of  the  boily, — a  connection,  however,  that  is  as  yet  in. 
comprehensible.  I  think  the  soul  was  conceived  in  the  womb  with  the 
body.  I  think  it  leaves  the  body  when  the  vital  connection  with  it  is 
severed,  and  this  is  at  the  instant  when  the  body  may  be  pronoanced 
as  dead.  'The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.'  The  sioul  cannot 
sever  its  own  vital  connection  with  the  body  by  any  power  of  the  will. 
But  when  some  external  force,  like  disease,  or  violence,  or  an  accident 
or  a  shock,  doeR  sever  that  connection  by  intercepting  the  vital  pro- 
cess. I  conceive  of  the  soul  thus  released  as  ascending  from  the  body 
as  if  from  a  weight  that  hsd  been  holding  it  down.  This  idea  may  be 
instinctive  or  derived  from  scripture  passages  like  Heel.  3:21.  I  think 
of  the  eoul  as  connected  with  the  body  as  closely  and  inevitably  at  one 
time  as  at  another,  though  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  may  have  freer  and 
wider  range  at  some  times  than  at  others— as  in  dreams,  visions,  tele- 
pathic communion,  etc.  .  .  . 

"The  physical  differences  in  bodies  as  to  sex,  age,  culture,  etc.,  sug- 
gest to  me  corresponding  differences  in  the  ftouls  that  occnpie*]  them, 
except  as  to  mere  physical  inErmtties  and  limitations.  I  regard  tbc 
souls  of  those  who  died  long  ago  substantially  the  &ame  as  those  who 
died  to-day. 

"1  conceive  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  cspcctBlly  of  the  'dead  in 
Christ,'  as  having  larger  physical  and  psychic  powers,  freer  and  more 
extended  movement,  greater  knowledge,  nobler  disposition,  etc,, 
though  as  somehow  suffering  a  limitation  to  be  supplied  by  their 
glorined  bodies.  As  to  their  own  past,  the  righteoas  recognize  Cod's 
mercies  and  praise  him  for  them,  while  the  wicked  can  only  review  it 
with  wretchedness  and  remorse.  I  thiuk  they  remember  living  friends 
and  feel  an  tntercHt  in  theiit,  as  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  LaKarna 
teaches.  And  that  they  are  cousctona  of  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  feel  mutual  love  nod  fellowship,  or  hatred  and  repulsion,  accord- 
ing to  character  and  condition.  I  think  the  righteoas  dead,  though 
tbey  arc  'the  spirits  of  jnst  m.cn  made  perfect,'  are  still  capable  of 
learning  and  developing." 

The  theological  idea  of  the  »oul,  as  may  be  observed,  is  changing 
from  what  it  lias  been  in  tlie  past.  Instead  of  the  soul  being  regarded 
as  Botnething  God  creates  and  puts  into  the  body,  instead  of  observing 
that  "I  have  n  soul."  the  term  "I  am"  is  used.  One  minister  says  he 
used  to  regard  the  soul  as  something  plus  the  body,  but  cannot  now 
hold  that  view.  The  idea  of  an  entity  of  some  kind,  having  shape 
or  form,  is  still  preserved..  Many  persons,  as  is  noted  in  the  above, 
regard  the  soul  as  more  closely  connected  with  the  body  at  some  times 
than  at  others,  especially  during  work  and  activity.  As  to  fntnre  ex- 
istence, the  ideas  have  not  changed  greatly  from  those  of  the  Patristic 
Fathers. 
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Psycbological.  The  following  notions  show  the  ioflnence  of  the 
teacliiiiK  <i(  psychology  on  early  luipressions  Htiil  may  be  classified  a» 
psycboloeical  views  as  expre58e<l  by  the  average  person.  The  extent 
of  education  is  noted  in  each  instance. 

F.  Normal  school  fifraduate.  "Mind  and  soul  mean  the  same  to  me 
now  in  one  sense:.  Still  my  old  spiritaal  Ides  of  the  soul  us  apart 
from  intellect  ha»  never  been  quite  lost.  My  childish  notion  regard- 
ing  soul  was  the  outcomcof  my  own  imagination  siimplv." 

M.,  19.  In  college.  "The  age  at  which  T  first  baa  any  definite 
Idea  of  the  soul  in  my  mind  was  between  the  years  6  and  10.  After 
this  first  idea  of  the  soul,  which  was  in  some  way  shaken  and  disfig' 
ured,  my  idea  of  the  soul  became  much  less  definite.  While  in  some 
ways  my  ideas  remainifil  unaltered,  the  (orm  and  abode  of  it  were  en- 
tirely undefined.  This  change  canie  when  I  was  about  I3  years  of  age. 
And  to  say  the  truth  during  the  past  (ew  years  of  my  auirersity  life, 
and  especially  since  studying  psychology,  I  6nd  my  Idea  of  the  soul 
growing  less  and  less  definite  as  far  as  its  separate  existence  is  cun> 
cerned,  and  becoming  more  and  more  involved  in  and  co-existent  with 
mind.  As  nearly  as  I  can  now  define  it.  my  conception  of  the  soul  is: 
an  ethereal  entity  existing  iu  the  mind." 

F.  College  student.  "The  soul  is  the  sensations,  perceptions, 
memories,  etc.,  that  live  after  death.  It  has  no  form,  is  something 
that  cannot  be  seen.  As  to  the  location,  I  should  say  it  is  in  the  mind. 
This  is  the  relation  of  miud  to  soul.  I  think  the  spirit  and  soul  are 
the  same." 

M..  j2.  Doctor  of  philosophy,  teacher  of  psychology.  "I  have 
almost  lost  the  early  notion  and  cannot  definitely  recall  it.  It  bu 
changed  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  u  present  notion  of  mind 
(or  soul — I  use  the  terms  interchangeably)  which  yet  seems  to  flit 
from  region  to  region  of  the  brain  with  the  stream  of  consciousness, 
always  covering  a  considerable  area.  It  no  longer  has  the  "foggy" 
appearance,  and  indeed  is  quite  indescribable,  but  is  coitfined  to  the 
irain  and  mainly  at  least  to  the  braiu  cortex.  The  changes  from  the 
early  notion  have  come  almost  wholly  from  my  learning  about  the 
brain,  and  when  1  think  of  soul  or  mind  at  present  there  ii  always,  I 
think,  .lome  image  of  drains  that  I  have  handled  ami  seen  io  my  studj. 
of  neurology. 

"I  make  no  distinction,  in  my  habit  and  thinking,  between  soul, 
mind,  and  spirit,  except  that  soul  seems  a  larger  thing — to  include 
the  unCi  in  scions,  tcuiporarilv  forgetten  part  of  the  psyche.  I  suppose, 
too,  that  spirit  keeps  something  of  my  old  notion  of  it  as  a  light  airy 
something  that  ^Ofs  M^^  when  we  die — it  has  a  more  ghostly,  quick- 
moving,  time  and  space-transcending  quality  than  either  minaot  soul. 
Probably  my  notion  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  spiri/us 
has  influenced  this.  Mind  has  long  been  lurgelv  syuonyuious  with 
intellect  with  me,  and  1  find  it  difficult  to  make  it  include  the  feel- 
ings, then,  OS  a  psychologist  I  have  often  argued  for  the  use  of  'mind* 
for  the  whole  psyche. 

"I  have  come  more  and  more  to  think  of  mind  or  soul  as  the/wwrfB- 
mental  thing  about  the  paycho-physical  organism,  and  that  mind  con- 
structs the  body  mure  thao  body  produces  mind.  That  is,  heredity  is 
a  psychic  rather  than  a  physical  matter,  is  memory.  As  the  soul  was 
itself,  with  but  a  single  cell,  as  the  body,  so  it  may  persist  whenever 
adult  body  drops  away  in  death,  and  may  construct  another  body,  poa- 
sibly,  when  the  environment  becomes  suitable  for  the  purpose— a  very 
different  body,  perhaps,  suitable  to  a  different  environment. 

"These  are  but  dreams  aboot  the  soul,  but  the  describe  a  concep- 
tion of  it  that  goes  with  me  now  as  the  old  '  gray  vapor'  image  went 
with  me  as  a  child." 
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P->  43-  Gradnate  of  college  and  aniversity.  "I  have  thoaght  of 
tbe  soul,  mind  or  lelf. — the  name  which  t  apply  to  it  depends  npon 
the  connection;  in  a  psychological  rliaCDftsion  I  obonld  proDahly  call  it 
the  sell,  the  ego,  the  me,  or  the  nuifying  principle  of  coDScioasneu; 
in  a  religious  connection  I  should  be  likely  to  use  »oul,  and  in  ordi- 
nary conversation,  mind 

"I  canuut  remember  ilc6nitely  at  what  a(fe  I  first  thought  of  soul  bat 
I  can,  from  external  c ire n instances  of  which  I  know  the  date,  state 
that  I  hatl  de&nitc  ideas  about  it  at  the  age  of  8.  I  thought  it  was 
similar  to  my  body,  and  by  putting  this  off  the  soul  would  be  re- 
vealed and  that  its  beauty  or  ugliness  depended  upon  my  thought* 
and  actions.  My  ideas  have  changed  from  time  to  time  but  I  cannot 
locate  these  changes  in  time.  At  the  age  of  13  I  had  outgrown  the 
idea  given  above,  hut  cannot  tel!  when  it  happened  or  whether  it  was 
a  growth  too  slow  to  be  noticed.  It  was  replaced  by  an  idea  of  soul 
as  en  immaterial  thing  yet  still  resembling  the  material  me- 

"  I  have  always  thought  of  the  soul  as  having  shape  or  form  as 
^Tcn  at>ove.  I  always  nscl  to  think  of  the  sonl  as  located  some- 
where, usually  in  the  sky.  The  tendency  to  do  so  is  still  present  at 
times. 

"  My  present  idea  of  the  sonl  is  the  unity  underlying  states  of  con- 
BciouBDCss.  It  is  probably  derived  from  books,  other  people  and 
thinking  combined. 

"  The  only  thing  to  which  I  can  liken  my  idea  of  the  connection  of 
sonl  and  body  in  to  elertriccty  and  the  luiichkie  it  runs,  though  thftt 
is  a  erode  simile.  At  one  time  I  thought  of  it  as  permeating  the  body 
like  a  gas  but  I  cannot  tell  nt  what  age  I  thought  thin.  I  nee  no  rea* 
■on  why  the  soul  should  not  begin  when  the  body  does,  prenatally.  I 
bave  never  had  any  fdca  how  it  came  since  I  lost  the  childish  one  that 
Go(l  made  souls  and  put  them  into  bodies  in  a  very  materia]  fashion, 
very  much  as  yeast  might  be  kneaded  Into  bread.  It  .•leemB  to  me  that 
the  »oul  leaves  the  body  when  consciousness  ceases.  I  suppose  I  think 
of  it  SB  floating  off  into  .ipace  somewhere  if  I  try  to  envisage  It.  The 
flonl  seems  to  me  most  closely  connected  with  the  body  in  full  waking 
consciousness  nnd  greatest  activity. 

"1  usually  think  of  the  soul  as  expressed  in  conscious  states  with- 
out  envisaging  any  particular  form.  If  I  think  of  form  at  all  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  body  but  without  material  substance.  I  conceive  souls  as 
differing  in  development,  therefore  no  two  would  be  precisely  alike, 
but  apart  from  that  I  know  of  no  difference  that  the  time  in  which 
one  lived  would  make 

"The  only  difference  which  I  think  of  as  existing  between  the  souls 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  is  the  freedom  from  bmtily  limitations  in 
time  and  space.  With  that  freedom  it  seems  to  me"  that  the  past 
would  be  more  clearly  seen  and  differently  viewe'l,  and  the  affections 
stronger,  purer  and  freed  from  selfishness.  Under  such  conditions 
learning  and  improving  seem  the  natnral  result." 

Philosophical  ideas.  Classed  as  philosophical  the  extracts  of  the 
following  may  be  given.  Few  of  the  returns  indicate  any  philoaopbi- 
cal  system  workctl  out. 

F.  College  student.  "  My  first  idea  of  sonl  reinainedwith  me  until 
1  was  about  lo  years  of  age;  then  I  began  to  reason  with  myself  about 
it,  and  to  listen  to  other*  talk  of  it.  My  original  notion  gradually 
faded,  and  for  several  years  I  had  no  notion  whatever  of  it.  Then,  at 
sbout  15,  T  began  to  form  my  present  notion:  I  believe  the  soul  is  an 
atom  of  the  all-knowing,  all-Ioving,  all-creating  power  called  God; 
that  it  always  has  existed  in  some  form  or  other,  and  always  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  As  the  power  creates,  it  infuses  itself  into  its  crea- 
tures, so  that  every  living  thing,  plant  and  animal,  contains  a  spark 
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of  tlie  fire  which  cannot  be  eztingniflhed.  Pollowiog  ont  this  plan, 
then,  it  ii  unjast  tbat  one  of  these  sparlci  shoald  be  placed  on  earth  ■■ 
a  poor,  dumb  earth-worm,  while  another  is  su  intelligent,  deep- 
miaded  baman  being.  For  thii  reason,  I  believe  that  every  atom  of 
Ijife-Power  will  be  given  the  opporttinity  of  completing  its  cycle;  it 
began  from  the  original  Power,  it  will  complete  its  development,  and 
again  retnrn  to  the  Power.  I  do  not  »ay  that  I  believe  in  Iransmigra- 
tion  of  the  aoul  from  the  lower  to  the  hi};her  forms,  or  from  animal  to 
the  human  form:  I  have  not  settled  this  point  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so.  Nor  can  I  reconcile  the  Life-Power  in  plants 
with  that  in  man.  Bat  I  /efi,  rather  than  reason,  that  aocb  a  soul 
exists  in  them. 

*' I  think  the  soul  is  composed  of  two  parts, — spirit  and  mind.  I 
have  never  considered  the  spirit  as  different  from  the  soul,  excepting 
that  it  is  the  Li/e  clement;  the  mind  is  the  intelligence  element;  the 
part  tbat  is  developed  and  hrciadeiied  during  life;  even  the  '  spiritnal 
education'  is  only  a  higher,  purer  mindednesii,  and  is  mental.  If  the 
soul  is  imitiortal,  as  I  firinly  l>elieve  it  is,  then  both  spirit  and  mind 
exist  after  death,  but  the  mind  is  not  as  highly  organized  aa  the 
spirit,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  something  which  always  was. 
The  miod  is  largely  under  our  own  control, — its  hroadeniDg  sod  de- 
velopment or  its  entire  neglect — end  may  be  bo  infused  with  wronr 
ideas  and  notions  that  all  we  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning  wiU 
have  to  be  unlearned  hereafter.  Bnt  there  is  no  arbitrary  phase  ol  the 
spirit;  it  was  aud  will  be,  and  we  can  merely  change  its  form  by  tak- 
ing  life." 

M.,47.  College  and  university.  A  teacher  of  mathematics  bat  * 
itndent  of  philosophy. 

"(b)     The  permanent '/.' 

"(c)     The  same  as  the  '/.* 

"<d)  They  have  grown  in  clearness  and  definitenesa  mainly  as  the 
result  of  increased  knowledge  of  sei/aa  a  knowing,  willing  anil  senti- 
ent being.  There  has  been  no  radical  change  0/  idea  in  my  experi- 
ence of  self.  Only  a  development  with  increased  knowledge  and 
general  experience. 

••a.     (a)     Yes. 

"(b)     Certainly,  I  am  one.     (A  soul.) 

"(c;     The  same  as  to  myself. 

"4.  (a)  Yea.  the  form  of  the  body,  t  have  not  to  my  knowledge 
ever  dissociated  the  form  of  the  soul  from  that  of  the  body. 

"5-     (a)    The  soul  is  the  permanent  self. 

"(b)  Came  to  the  body  when  the  body  came  to  it.  They  never  ex- 
isted apart.     No  soul  without  body.     No  body  without  soul. 

"(c)  At  death  the  corpse  is  no  longer  a  'body.'  Ita  (unctions have 
ceased.     Both  body  and  son!  have  left  the  corpse  behind. 

"(d)  Body  is  body  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  organic  to  soul,  therefore 
one  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  connection  between  soul  and 
body  is  more  apparent  at  onetime  than  another,  <.  ^.,  waking  than 
sleeping,  action  than  inaction,  etc.,  bnt  I  see  no  reason  for  regarding 
this  distinction  aa  final,  since  visibility  unA  externality  Are  not  the 
true  criteria  of  sonl  activity.    The  only  criterion  is  permanence. 

"  SodU  of  the  dead  are  of  size  aud  form  of  body  in  life,  not  subject 
to  gravity;  capable  of  penetrating  all  matter  unobstructed,  and  trans- 
cending nil  limitations  of  time  and  place.  I  have  coticeivrd  souls  at 
retaining  sex  distinctions  bnt  only  in  an  ideal  sense.  Children  remain 
children  with  developed  intelligence,  but  still  retaining  the  naive 
simplicity  of  the  child.     Cnltnred  and  ignorant  remain  relatively  so. 

"  Yes,  as  the  soul  is  the  developed  form  of  the  *  Ego,'  it  would  natu- 
rally be  different  in  different  ages,  as  amoug  different  peoples  and 
different  individuals. 
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"In  my  e&rly  diys  of  coarse  the  coTTcnt  theological  dogmas  as  to 
rewards  and  punishments  appealed  to  my  imagination,  though  I  can- 
not say  that  thev  ever  satisfied  my  Jntrllect.  Now  I  think  every  soal 
Carrie*)  into  the  hereafter  tlie  accumulated  heritage  from  earlh  and 
will  find  its  place  in  the  further  process  of  evolation  accordiog  to  iu 
owu  choice  and  capacity.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  judge  the  destiny 
of  a  soul  by  any  time  standard.  Every  soul  is  organic  iu  a  great  par- 
pose  and  can  be  judged  only  in  reference  to  its  «en.'ice  towards  that 
end.  Good  and  oad  are  largely  relative  to  a  time  jodgmeut  and  may 
have  little  significance  relative  to  the  real  function  of  a  soul  as  an  or- 
gan in  the  world  history. 

"  Well-doing  can  have  meaning  only  in  reference  to  enrironment. 
No  soul  exists  apart  from  an  environnicnl.     There  is  no  absolute  self. 

"My  ideal  life,  here  and  hereafter,  is  'fitness  for  the  place  I  occupy.' 
I  hold  tliiR  ideal  in  no  falalistic  sense  but  in  the  conviction  that  man 
attains  such  perfection  as  is  possible  for  him  by  filling  well  {i.  e.,  in 
good  will)  the  place  in  which  he  finds  himself." 

Not  all  of  the  returns  admitted  of  classification  as  here  out- 
lined. Most  of  them,  strictly  speaking,  would  fall  into  the 
theological  group, — a  small  number  might  be  classed  as  psy- 
chological and  a  smaller  number  as  philosophical.  But  as  a 
group,  perhaps  brought  out  by  the  questions,  the  replies  all  bear 
testimony  that  the  writers  of  them  have  been  influenced  by 
religious  training.  If  they  may  be  taken  as  an  index  they 
show  how  lightly  our  instruction  in  psychology,  the  purpose  it 
serves  in  life — compared  with  the  vital  question  of  theology — 
falls  on  the  surface  of  the  nieutal  content.  From  the  returns,  the 
mind  or  the  self,  while  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  term  soul,  have  never  commanded  the  thought  or  at- 
tention of  those  replying  as  has  the  .soul;  this  can  be  easily  ob- 
served from  the  language.  \{  the  psychologist  desires  to  replace 
this  word,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  our  methods  of 
education,  such  an  effect  will  not  soon  be  changed.  Current 
psychology  has  cast  off  the  very  term,  the  name  of  the  very  core 
about  which  it  developed.  A  term  in  its  early  days  considered  so 
vital  and  so  sacred  that  men  have  suffered  anathema  and  ostra- 
cism for  their  adherence  to  opiuious  regarded  as  detrimental  to 
society.  Iu  order  that  the  student  may  understand  how  bitter 
and  costly  these  disputes  have  been — what  persons  have  suf- 
fered for  daring  to  express  an  opinion,  something  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  term  should  be  incorporated  in  our  psycttolo- 
gies.  We  bespeak  at  least  for  modem  psychology  a  chapter 
that  will  briefly  state  its  history. 

Many  of  the  replies  were  from  students  engaged  in  the  study 
of  psj'chology,  others,  from  psychologists  at  present  teaching  the 
subject.  From  the  returns  it  would  seem  that  .soul  and  mind  are 
in  most  cases  identified,  and  yet  like  a  double  load  they  are 
trying  to  carry.  The  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  in  harmony 
with  current  psychology,  but  when  detailed  explanations  are 
required  in   regard   to  soul,   they   tend   to  fall  in  line  with 
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theology.  In  details  they  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  ctirrent 
psychology.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  students 
replying  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  very*  deeply,  i.  e., 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  perhaps  to  master  the  text  they 
may  be  using.  Moreover,  comparatively  few  students  who 
elect  the  subjects  of  philosophy  and  psychology  have  the  ana- 
lytic turn  of  mind  necessary  to  pursue  the  subjects  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  them  long  enough  to  thus  become 
thorough-going  psychologists. 

Summary.  The  idea  of  a  soul  wilt  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  the  idea  of  an  immortal  being  or  substance  persists, 

Theology  has  considered  soul  with  special  reference  to  a 
personal  God.  It  presupposes  a  substantial  survival  after 
death.  The  present  theological  idea  of  soul  is  largely  what  is 
meant  by  the  totality  of  a  man's  life.  The  influence  of  the 
church  is  the  greatest  factor  in  moulding  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  soul.  Recent  psychology  has  tended  to  ignore  the  idea 
although  centered  about  this  point  it  had  its  birth.  It  pre< 
sents  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  idea.  Empirical  psychol- 
ogy, dealing  only  with  the  phenotnena  of  mind,  rccoguiies  no 
unifying  factor  but  consciousness. 

The  teachings  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  soul  reach  the 
thousands,  while  those  of  psychology  reach  the  few;  the  masses 
of  people  believe  in  some  soul  substance.  The  effect  of  psy- 
chology is  to  destroy  something — which  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  for  the  psychologist,  but  not  for  the  uneducated. 
The  definition  of  soul  by  the  average  person  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  the  substance  of  it,  so  to  speak,  is  found  in  the  feel- 
ing.s.  The  feelings  alone  recognize  its  substance.  Modem 
psychology  has  not  fully  investigated  the  feelings. 

Idkas  op  Materialists  Regarding  thb  Soul. 

A  study  of  the  subject  is  not  complete  if  materialism  is  sot 
represented. 

Materialistic  ideas  of  soul,  spirit  or  mind,  represent  it  as  a  sub- 
stance, usually  of  very  fine  particles,  as,  for  example,  the 
views  of  Democritus,  those  of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics, 
Lucretius,  and  those  of  certain  modem  writers.  La  Mettrie 
regarded  it  as  a  fluid  passing  through  the  nerve  tubes,  and 
Holbach  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  brain — thought  is 
bidden  in  the  movements  of  its  6bres.  For  ^  Czolbe  sensation 
is  motion^  resulting  externally;  the  turning  back  of  this  motion 
in  the  brain,  on  itself — from  all  the  senses — forms  the  unity  of 
consciousness.  For  Haeckel,  spirit  and  mind  are  reduced  to 
force  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  body,  as  much  a 
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function  as  every  force  is  of  a  body.  For  MoleschoU  it  Is  a 
product  of  the  brain  as  bile  is  a  product  of  the  liver.  Fcr 
Biichner  it  is  a  property,  or  capacity — as  the  force  of  a  steam 
engine  inseparable  from  the  steam.  Or  for  others  it  is  an 
ethereal  sul^tance,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  product  of  the 
body,  as  the  following: 

'■  The  ether,'  then,  as  it  is  coming  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
new  modes  of  thought,  is  an  immaterial,  superpbysical  sub- 
slauce.  filling  all  space,  carrying  in  its  infinite  throbbing  bosom 
the  specks  of  aggregated  dynamic  force  called  worlds.  It  em- 
bodies the  ultimate  spiritual  principle,  and  represents  the  unity 
of  those  forces  and  energies  from  which  spring,  as  their  source, 
all  pbcnottiena,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  as  they  ar« 
IcDOwn  to  man." 

Or  another  view  is  that  of  a  universal  liquid  of  minute  mole- 
cules. 

"  The' molecules  are  vortex  rings  in  a  liquid  of  still  finer 
grain  and  less  viscosity.  Molecules,  liquid,  molecules,  liquid, 
alternately  forever;  each  terra  of  the  infinite  scries  being  fully 
explatued  by  the  next  following."  The  second  ether  fashions 
the  spiritual  body.  Our  consciousness  proceeds  pari  passu 
with  molecular  disturbance  in  our  brains,  this  molecular  dis- 
turbance agitates  the  first  ether,  which  transfers  a  part  of  its 
energy  to  the  second.  "Thus  is  gradually  el3lK>rated  an  or- 
ganism in  that  second  or  unseen  universe,  with  whose  motions 
our  consciousness  is  as  much  connected  as  it  is  with  our  mate- 
rial bodies."  The  spiritual  body  is  replete  with  energy  at 
death  and  fioals  away  in  the  unseen  universe,  taking  con- 
sciousncos  with  it,  but  leaving  its  molecules  behind. 

AuDther  view; 

"Soul'  is  the  body  or  organ  of  the  mind,  and  as  such 
they  are  inseparable  forever.  Mind  end  soul  are  one;  soul  and 
body  are  two.  Soul  is  a  refined  subtle  essence,  a  spiritual  body 
within  the  animal  body  an  ultimate  indecomposable,  ethereal 
matter,  something  like  an  electric  body,  and  as  such,  quite  as 
material  as  rock  or  pig  iron,  and  is  conscious  by  its  nature  as 

atoms  are  cohesive  by  their  nature It  grows  as  other 

matter  grows,  is  enduring  and  'perdstent  like  all  other  ele- 
ments, preserves  its  identity  and  continuity  precisely  as  the 
body  does,  and  is  immortal  because  of  more  homogeneous  and 
ultimate  essence  than  the  physiologj-.  Repeated  shocks  will 
disintegrate  and  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  soul  as  they  wiU 
the  cohesion  of  the  iron." 


■  Stockwell :  New  Modes  of  Thoaxht,  p.  73. 
•Clifford  :  I^cturen  •nil  Buays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  183-92. 
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It  wiU  be  observed  that  some  of  the  so-called  materialists 
regard  the  soul  as  a  product  of  the  body  but  do  not  attempt  to 
ascribe  its  form  or  assert  what  they  think  to  be  the  nature 
of  its  substance.  Others  would  give  some  theory  as  to  its 
composition.  The  ethereal  view  of  soul  or  miud  substance,  iu 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  will  probably  claim  for  itself  a 
larger  circle  of  adherents. 

Thborics  Pxbsehtbo  Rbgardinc  thr  Sblp. 

The  word  "self"  has  tended  to  take  the  place  of  "soul" 
in  recent  psychology  and  philosophy.  Krora  the  standpoint  of 
philosophy,  soul  is  supposed  to  be  too  inclusive; — if  immortal- 
ity is  presupposed,  there  is  the  objection  that  it  embodies  cer- 
tain elements  not  immortal,  while  self,  more  definitely  an  object 
of  knowledge  is  immortal. 

The  reason  why  the  term  "self"  is  used  in  preference  to 
that  of  soul,  or  why  the  meaning  conveyed  may  not  justify 
the  use  of  a  broader  term  as  that  of  "soul,"  maybe  belter 
understood  if  we  cite  some  explautions  from  recent  writers. 

Prof.  Jamc*  ^  Bpesks  of  the  empirical  self  of  each  person  ns  the  "  me." 

The  social  self  IK  the  recoKDttion  we  get  from  our  fellow  belnKS, 
the  effort  of  liring  in  the  sight  of  our  fellows.  Truly  speaking  ''a 
man  ha&  as  many  social  selves  as  there  are  vtidividaals  who  recognize 
him  and  carry  au  image  of  him  in  their  mind." 

The  spiritual  self  is  the  inner  or  subjective  being,  the  "  paychic  fac- 
olties  or  dispof^itioas,  taken  concretely  "  not  the  principle  of  unity  or 
pnre  ego.  These  psychic  dispositions  are  the  most  ultimate  part  of 
the  self — and  also  the  most  enduring.  These  ate  changed  only  when 
a  man  is  alientus  a  se. 

The  Pure  Ego  is  Ihe  naifying  factor,  in  It  is  found  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal identity.  Our  remoter,  spiritual,  material  and  social  selves 
come  with  a  glow  and  a  warmth,  in  the  arouscl  organic  cinotioo. 
This  waimth  is  either  something  in  feeling  of  the  thought,  or  else  the 
feeling  of  the  body's  actual  existence.  We  cannot  recognixe  onr  pres- 
ent Mlf  without  one  of  these.  Any  distant  self  which  fulfills  this  con- 
dition will  have  the  same  warmth,  but  may  be  in  less  degree.  This 
thread  that  runs  through  the  various  nelves  and  unites  them  is  the 
Ego.  Resemblance  among  the  parts  ofa  contiauum  of  feelittgB  consti- 
tutes personal  identity. 

"  Of '  the  nature  and  part  of  consciousness  which  is  the  true  self  we 
can  obtain  uo  direct  evidence  in  rcSection,  for  this  trne  self  is  that  to 
which  the  increment  is  presented^  and  which  luelf  can  never  be  pre- 
sented in  reflection." 

But  this  is  the  self  of  consciousness  with  which  the  metapbyaiciao 
deals.  It  is  that  part  that  is  sought  for  analysis,  and  is  only  an  Infer- 
ence ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Marshall  concludes  in  his  article  by  pointing 
out  tbat  the  self  in  toto  "  speaks  of  the  experience  of  all  onr  ancestors, 
of  tbo»c  who  were  men  and  of  man's  long  line  of  progenitors  of  diverse 
animal  forms."  "This  self  says  to  us  'The  eltmenta  which  ore  pres- 
ent in  the  Gelds  of  attentive  consciousness  represent  bnt  a  paltry  array 


■  rrlodples  of  Psjcbologr.  ToL  I,  p.  39*  Mf . 
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of  experimental  effects."  Ttiis  snb-ancestral  irtflueDce  "  is  not  differ- 
entiated by  the  cxceative  or  emphatic  partial  actirity  of  any  part  of 
the  complex  system;  it  is  the  mass  of  '  feeling  '  so  called  by  many  ;  it 
ia  that  part  of  the  moment's  conscious  experience  which  we  are  war- 
ranted in  deMrribing  as  the  field  of  inattention."  So  the  true  self 
iDDSt  "be  allie<l  with  the  presented  'instinct  feelings'  rather  than 
with  variant  reason." 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  purely  Ideal  system  we  may  notice  Prof. 
Howis&on's'  views.  Uedocs  not  deal  with  "  self  "  perhaps  so  much  ai 
"  mind."  In  fact  objection  might  be  rais«d  as  to  the  justification  of 
classifying  his  analysis  nnder  a  study  of  "self."  He  assumes  that 
"  All  existence  is  either  (i)  the  existence  of  minds,  or  (3)  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  items  and  order  of  their  experience;  all  the  existences 
known  as  material  consisting  in  certain  of  these  experiences,  with  an 
order  organized  by  the  self-active  forms  of  conscionsness  that  in  their 
unity  constitute  the  substantial  being  of  a  mind,  in  distinction  from 
its  phenomenal  life." 

The»e  many  niindi*  arc  the  delermiuiaR  ground  of  nil  events  and 
'  mere  '  things,  and  form  the  eternal  world,  which  he  calls  the  "  City 
of  God."  God  the  fultiil«d  Type  of  every  mind,  the  living  bond  of 
their  union  reigns  in  it,  by  beiuti  the  impersonated  idtral  of  every  mind. 
The  members  of  this  eternal  Republic  have  no  origin  but  a  logical  one 
with  reference  to  each  other,  including  their  primary  reference  to 
God, — in  the  literal  sense  no  origin  in  time.  There  is  nothing  prior 
to  them  out  of  which  their  being  arises,  but  they  simply  are  and  con- 
stitute the  eternal  order.  The^  are  free  since  they  are  the  source  of 
all  the  law  of  this  realm.  This  pluralism  of  minds  is  the  "  mover  " 
of  all  things.  The  world  of  spirits  constitutes  a  circuit  of  moral  re- 
lationships, and  its  union  is  fouad  in  God.  God  has  no  being  subject 
to  time,  nor  is  the  fundamental  relation  of  minds  to  him  a  temporal 
relation,  and  "  creation  must  simply  mean  the  eternal  fact  that  God 
is  a  complete  moral  agent,  that  his  essence  is  just  a  perfect  con- 
science." The  key  to  his  system  he  says  "  is  fixed  in  its  doctrine 
concerning  the  system  of  causation,"  Emcient  cause  is  reduced  and 
final  c«u«e  is  substituted  in  its  stead,  i.  e.,  God  is  not  the  end  but  the 
gniding,  regulative  and  constitutive  principle  of  real  existence. 

Another  view^  rndeavoring  toestaolish  the  Immortnlity  of  the  self 
is  that  set  forth  by  Prof.  Schiller.  He  notes  that  the  self  as  it  appears  Is 
the  pheooraeual  self  and  the  self  as  the  ultimate  reality,  the  transcen- 
dental self.  The  phenomenal  self  is  that  part  of  us  that  changes  with 
the  flow  of  consciousuess,  the  change  of  personalities ;  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  gained  by  experience  and  experiment,  and  an  examination 
of  the  flow  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  separated  from  the  Ego  but 
this  is  the  unifying  part.  The  phenomenal  self  represents  but  a 
small  part  of  the  individual  st  any  time,  but  the  Trans-Bgo  is  the 
"  1  "  with  all  its  powers  and  latent  capacities  of  development.  The 
self  approximates  in  its  development  more  and  more  to  the  Ego. 

The  ego  is  both  the  basis  and  end  of  development  within  which  the 
selves  alone  are  real.  Pre-existence  of  the  soul  is  not  an  Illusion,  it 
explains  the  reincarnations  of  Bnddhism.  The  son!  of  man  has  been 
developed  from  the  sonls  of  animals  through  a  process  of  evolution. 

Bradley  recognizes  the  self  as  follows: 

'"  The  leU  and  the  world  are  elements,  each  separated  in,  and  each 
contained  by,  experience.  The  self  is,  and  likewise  the  soul  is,  an  in- 
tellectual construction  based  on  immediate  experience,  yet  transcend- 


'Tbe  LimJU  ol  Evolution. 
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ing  It.  The  self  is  one  of  the  resnlts  gained  by  transcending  the  first 
imperfect  form  of  experience.  Experience  in  the  earlj  form  is  not 
yet  self  or  not-self.  Its  unity  gives  way  before  inner  unrest  and  outer 
impact  in  ooe." 

And  then  self  and  Ego,  on  one  side  are  produced  by  this  ilevelop- 
mect,  and  on  the  other  side  appear  other  aelves  and  the  world  and 
God.  These  are  the  conteuts  of  our  experience,  but  our  experience  is 
part  of  the  universe.  So  there  is  no  stepping  over  the  line  from  one 
world  to  another.     Hxpeileace  in  in  both  worlds. 

For  Dr.  Royce : 

"S<;U'  is  just  your  own  present  ipiperfectly  expressed  pulsation  of 
meaning  anti  purpose — this  striving,  this  love,  this  hate,  this  hope, 
thiK  fear, — this  inquiry,  this  inner  speech  of  the  instant's  will,  tnis 
thought,  this  deed,  this  desire, — in  brief  this  idea  taken  as  an  lulernal 
meaning."  Self  is  an  ethical  category  in  the  sense  that  one  selects 
from  all  the  Ilniverse  a  certain  portion  of  remembered  and  expected 
life  as  that  of  his  own,  in  contact  with  other  selves  the  large  individ- 
Dnlity  and  the  life  of  the  Absolute.  By  the  contrast  with  the  nol-self 
I  am  as  &ure  of  myself  as  of  Being:  our  individuality  is  expressed  hy 
mutiiflUy  CQiilraslitig  our  life  plans,  ''each  reaches  its  own  (ulfillnient 
by  recognizing  other  life  plans  as  different  from  Its  own."     "In  the 

fireMTut  form  of  humau  con»cion<iDesR  self  l»  nn  ideal,  ils  true  place  is 
a  the  eternal  world,  where  all  plans  are  fulfilled,  it  derives  every- 
thing from  others  except  its  Uniqueness,  God's  will  is  consciously 
expressed  in  this." 

What  can  we  say  from  these  definitions  of  self? 

It  is  an  analytic  explanation,  not  of  the  present  feelings  but  of  their 
objectitication.  The  word  "self "  is  more  definite  than  "aonl;"  it  has 
DO  uncertain  history;  it  is  subject  to  au&lysis.  We  identify  and 
know  ourself.  By  itoul  we  mean  both  the  "ego"  and  the  "me."-^ 
the  subject  and  the  object  are  both  included  in  the  soul.  The  prefer- 
ence for  the  word  self  ia  in  line  with  certain  tendencies  of  thought 
noted  in  this  paper,  t.e..  a  gradual  tendency  toward  definiteness. 
Comparisons  with  the  crude  undifferentiated  ideas  of  the  savage,  or 
with  the  less  definite  ideas  of  soul  expressed  during  the  middle  ages, 
show  a  line  of  progress  that  approaches  exactness  and  definition  of 
idea.  The  "self"  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  careful  analysis.  It  has 
its  place  in  psychology,  and  any  study  of  the  subject  would  be  incom- 
plete without  it.  If  American  pnychology  follows  along  the  IJuea  of 
the  old  P.nghsh  school,  or  if  it  adheres  strictly  to  an  empirical  basis, 
then,  with  Hacon,  "soul  "  may  be  relegated  to  theology.  To-day  we 
recognize  various  aspects  of  psychology,  and  among  those  the  psychol- 
ogy of  religion.  The  subject  is  not  one  that  stands  aloof  from  others. 
Since  it  is  a  study  of  mind  and  psychic  phenomena  in  general  the 
psychologist  ik  brought  face  to  face  with  the  soul  of  theology  and  he 
must  recognize  tbc  significance  of  the  term  and  its  meaning  with  ref- 
erence to  psycliic  life  as  a  whole. 

A«  ha*  been  often  mentioned  psychology  and  philosophy  arc  often 
harmful  to  the  bpiritnal  life  of  the  student.  That  one  line  of  study 
should  be  destructive  to  the  teachings  of  another,  if  they  are  both  for 
the  wellare  of  the  the  student,  ia  not  good  pe<lagogy.  Tbc  Btlctnpt  of 
psychologists  to  place  the  subject  on  a  scientific  oasis  has  tended  to 
make  it  assume  a  hostile  attitade.  The  feelings,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  analysis,  have  not  been  given  a  place  commenanrate  with 
the  extent  they  influence  action,  A  large  part  of  what  people  call  the 
"  soul  "  is  iucluded  under  the  term  feelings.     The  contest  is  between 
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the  two  types  of  miad,  the  cognitive  aod  the  affective,  or  betwceii  cog- 
nition and  feeling  id  the  same  uitDd;  the  one  relating  and  clauifying, 
dealing  with  the  world  of  thou>;hts;  the  other  acting  on  that  cumala* 
live  heritage,  the  [eelings.  The  analytic  i>elf  iH  baaed  more  on  the 
present  objcctire  side  of  consciousneas,  the  sonl  includes  both  the 
•ubjective  and  objective. 

Localization. 

Any  stndy  of  the  aoul-idea  cannot  well  omit  aome  mention  of  the 
ideas  that  varions  writers  have  expressed  as  to  the  part  of  the  bocly  in 
which  the  soul  in  locatefl.  The  savage  expresses  his  opinion  as  to 
where  it  is  located,  civilized  man  expresses  hts.  Certain  lines  of  prog- 
reaa  have  heeii  made.  The  main  line  of  progress  keeping  pace  willi 
tbe  advancement  of  civiliuition.  is  the  tendency  to  recognize  the  head 
or  brain  as  the  central  organ  in  which  the  soul  is  locaten.  Pari  passu 
with  this  movement  is  a  gradual  change  from  the  identity  of  soul  as  a 
life  principle  to  the  notion  that  it  is  mmd.  The  material  for  this  sec- 
tion is  baaed  very  largely  on  a  similar  study  by  Volkmann.' 

The  idea  prevailed  among  some  of  the  ancients  that  tbe  soul  was 
mere  vital  power,  as  snch,  the  blood,  filling  the  whole  body  was  its 
scat.  This  idea  existed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  they  prohibitcil  the  usee? blood.  Psychic  functions  were  not  as- 
cribed to  the  blood  bat  to  the  heart,  and  the  ftrcltngs  originated  from 
the  inte&liiies,  bones,  liver,  gal!  and  kidneys.  The  records  of  Ihe 
Hebrews  after  tbe  exile  show  that  they  located  the  soal  in  tbe  head. 
Referenrea  for  this  may  be  noted  in  Daniel;'  contrary  views,  however. 
are  also  expressed.  Among  the  Hindoos  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  sonl  is  connected  with  the  heart.  It  has  been  observe^l  that  locali- 
zing tbe  soul  in  the  head  above  the  sent  of  sensuous  pleasure  and  de- 
sire is  the  first  step  toward  the  thought  of  its  immortality.  Besides 
the  part  in  the  head  most  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  peoples  recog- 
nizing the  sonl  as  being  complex  locate  other  parts  of  the  same  in  dU- 
(ercnl  organs  of  the  boily.  *1  be  Persians  *  localize  anger  in  the  head, 
thought  in  the  heart,  and  sensuous  desire  in  the  liver.  The  oldest  re- 
ports concerning  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  point  unanimously 
to  Egypt;  here  the  belief  in  immortality  and  transmigration  was  long 
prevalent.  From  Egypt  Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  carried  the 
idea  into  Greece.  The  Pythagoreans  located  the  nous,  or  rational  soul 
io  tbe  brain,  life  and  sensation  in  tbe  heart,  seed  and  germination  in 
the  navel,  generation  in  the  sexual  parts.  According  to  Fhilotaus* 
the  first  of  these  contains  the  germ  of  men,  the  second  of  beasts,  the 
third  that  of  pluuts,  the  fourth  tb.it  of  all  creatures.  Alcuiaeon  is 
given  the  credit  of  having  first  taught  that  all  aensc  organs  are  coo* 
nectcd  with  the  brain.  By  some  he  is  considered  the  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  Detnocritns  held  views  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  viz.:  that  the  thinking  part  of  the  soul  is  located  in 
the  brain,  auger  in  the  heart,  sensuous  desire  in  the  liver,  hut  the 
soul  is  extended  throughout  the  body.  Flato  located  the  noui  in  the 
bead,  the  dumos,  passion,  in  the  breast,  the  epidutitflikon.  sensuous 
desire,  in  the  abdomen,  the  parts  being  distinctly  bounded.  The  in- 
fluence of  certain  organs  which  may  from  some  cause  demand  undue 
attention  tending  to  change  the  course  of  the  individual  thought,  or 
attention  to  them  is  an  important  factor  determining  localization. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  some  individual  trait  or  tendency  of  the 
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writer  or  teacher  or  to  »oaie  patbolof^ical  coudition.  thus  Kirio?  uudne 
pmlomtDnnce  to  some  organs.  Aristotle  opposed  the  seperntioii  of 
the  soal  ai  niade  by  Pl&to.     For  him  the  perceivin;;  and  nourish ing 

f lifts  ill  uiati,  and  animals  having  a  heart  and  circulating  system  are 
ocated  in  the  bt^art.  In  the  case  of  those  animals  having  no  such 
system,  the  soul  is  located  m  that  purt  exercising  the  functioQ  of  the 
heart.  In  plants  and  in  animals  that  manifest  life  after  being  cut  to 
pieces  each  part  may  be  the  seat  ol  the  soul,  or  at  least  they  have  that 
possibility.  The  principle  of  motion,  sensation  and  nourishment  must 
oe  located  in  a  middle  point  of  the  body  where  the  exchange  of  blood 
takes  place.  The  brain  cniinot  he  the  seat  of  seniiation  necause  on 
immcaiatc  contact  it  is  painless,  it  is  the  foulest,  dampest  part  of  the 
body,  as  opposed  to  the  heart  streaming  with  fire-colore<l  blood.  The 
Epicureans  located  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  in  the  heart  or  lungs, 
while  the  irnitioiial  was  thought  to  t>e  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
body.  Herophilas  of  Alexanaer  and  Galen,  under  Platonic  itiSueuce, 
and  also  under  the  influence  of  Iliupokratcs,  permKneutly  located  the 
thinlcing  part  of  the  soul  in  the  brain;  this  they  also  recognized  as 
the  organ  of  memory,  Galen  ascribed  to  the  lower  soul  part,  that  in 
the  rump,  the  preparation  of  Tital  spirits.  Xenocrates  located  the 
rational  soul  in  the  crown  of  the  head.  Strato  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows.  In  the  change  of  position  in  locali- 
zation of  the  soul,  its  gradual  transference  to  the  bead,  can  be  noted 
the  change  of  the  idea  of  the  soul  to  that  of  a  something  having  to  do 
with  the  mind,  and  in  fact  a  gradual  identification  of  it  with  the  men- 
tat  processes.  Neo>pUtoaic  doctrine  located  the  »oul  in  the  whole 
body,— entirely  in  each  part  of  the  same.  Nemesius — following  the 
psychology  of  Aristotle,  locates  the  soul  as  coincident  with  the  body, 
placing  idiaatasie  in  the  anterior,  memory  in  the  posterior,  and  intel- 
lect in  the  middle  ventricle  of  the  braiu. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St.  Angustine  prefer  a  symmetrical  division 
of  the  vital  soul  lliroughout  the  whole  body;  Gregory  opposes  locating 
it  either  in  the  braiu  or  heart,  while  Aagustine  recognizes  the  heart 
as  the  central  point  of  the  corporeal  life  and  involuntary  motion,  the 
brain  as  the  central  organ  of  sensation  and  Totuntary  motion,  seDM- 
tioD  originates  in  the  anterior,  motiou  in  the  posterior,  and  remem- 
brance in  the  middle  part  of  the  brain. 

Thomas  Aquinas  located  different  activities  of  the  thinking  soul  in 
dtRerent  parts  of  the  brain  His  doctrine  of  location  practically  over- 
threw the  AristotcliaD  view  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  soul.  The 
nervous  system  has  begun  to  be  an  object  of  study.  Cosaman  opposed 
the  ancient  location  of  the  soul  from  the  standpoint  of  nervous  anat- 
omy, and  recognited  the  brain  as  the  common  seusoriura  of  external 
lense  as  well  as  the  immediate  organ  of  inner  sense.  With  Descartes 
the  conception  of  the  soul  ax  a  unity,  opposed  to  the  body,  excluded 
the  ides  of  its  bein^  separated.  From  his  mechanical  conception  of 
the  body,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  he  reasoned  that 
there  must  be  some  central  point,  undivided,  from  which  the  motive 
forces  of  the  body  originate.  Thus  the  pineal  gland,  as  a  single  organ, 
WAS  selected.  Lancisi  and  Bonnet*  located  the  soul  in  the  corpus  cat- 
losum,  Digby  in  the  transparent  scptnm,  Hallcr  in  the  pons,  Boer- 
have  in  the  prolonged  cord,  Plattner  in  the  corpora  qnadrigemiui. 
Sommering  made  one  of  the  last  attempts  in  this  direction,  but  he 
avoided  the  older  theories  of  glands  and  certain  brain  parts,  and 
pointed  to  the  duid  in  the  brain  ventricles— as  the  water  over  which 
the  spirit  floats  or  is  suspended. 

Leibnitz  did  not  consider  the  sonl  to  be  located  at  anj  one  point  in 
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the  body,  but  thought  it  spread  ont  through  all  the  cells;  Bumgartner 
followed  out  the  tame  ideii,  and  cliiiined  tbnt  the  soul  ha*  no  place, 
not  even  in  space,  but  that  its  identity  ifl  preaerred  through  its  rela- 
tion to  the  othcT  monads.  Since  the  time  of  Knot  the  miestion  baa 
fallen  into  more  or  leas  discredit.  In  his  earlier  writings  Kant  granted 
that  in  the  mind  of  a  visionary  or  cnthusiust  there  arc  ideas  of  a  spirit- 
ual -lubstance  which  occupy  space,  bm  do  not  fill  it.  In  his  later  works 
he  corrects  this  view.  The  fatility  of  physiological  attempts  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  attention  given  to  the  dynamic  conception  on  the 
other,  are  favorable  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  body  as  the  seat  of  tbe 
•ou],  with  the  nervous  system  instead  of  the  blocxl  as  the  basis.  J. 
Miiller,  *  from  a  study  of  the  localixation  of  the  senses  and  alM  from 
Stadtes  of  parts  of  dismembered  organisms  that  continue  to  live,  con- 
cluded that  the  sodI  is  co-extccsive  with  the  borly,  but  the  brain 
the  fuDdaniental  organ.  Most  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  o( 
identity  took  this  view.  For  Fischer  the  uoconscioas  soul  has  its 
•eat  in  tbe  organon,  outside  of  tbe  nervous  system,  tbe  consciona 
soul  in  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  in  the  brain  as  the  central 
point  In  so  far  as  the  latter,  as  a  central  point,  oatwetgha  the 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Fichte  held  similar  ideas;  in  a  witte  sense 
the  whole  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  a  narrow  sense  the  ncrvoas 
system,  for  the  soul  is  everywhere  that  it  operates,  with  this  modifi- 
cation, that  definite  parts  of  the  nervous  system  determine  definite 
functions  of  the  sonli  as  for  example  one  function  of  the  hemispheres 
is  consciousness.  For  Schopenhauer  tbe  whole  organism  is  the  object!- 
fication  of  the  will,  the  brain  that  of  the  intellect-  For  the  Kegeliaa 
school  the  cniegorT  of  space  can  have  no  significance  for  soul  as  sub- 
jective spirit,  It  is  lost  through  the  whole  organism,  everywhere 
centre  and  everywhere  periphery.  It  i*  outside  of  space,  and  not  a 
mathematical  point.  What  is  in  the  brain  is  at  no  time  soul,  for  the 
■odI  is  only  snujcct.  "The  »oul  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  for  I 
wander  with  thought  through  all  ages  and  through  the  whole  nni- 
Tcrse"  (Eschcnmaycr).  Eunetuoser  found  in  the  whole  quest  ion  aa 
to  the  localtiation  of  the  soul  an  interesting  chapter  in  human  fool- 
ishness. 

Fortlage  placed  the  question  beside  that  of  the  old  (juc'ition  of  loca- 
ting the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  or  that  of  reducing  thinga 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  four  elements.  The  localization  of  tbe  soul 
as  a  whole,  or  at  least  the  rational  part  of  it  has  passed  over  into  tbe 
question  of  lucnlization  of  function  of  the  cortex.  Phrenology  gave 
this  a  great  impetus,  and  every  disproof  of  the  crodcness  and  worth- 
IcBsncsa  of  phrenology  led  to  a  more  thorough  and  exact  study  of  the 
brain.  Lange^  observes  that  "Instead  of  one  soul  phrenology  gives 
09  nearly  forty,  each  in  itself  as  mysterious  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
generally.  Instead  of  resolving  It  Into  real  elements  it  resolves  it  into 
personal  beings  of  various  character.  Men  and  animals,  etc.,  most 
complicated  of  machines  are  the  most  familiar  to  us.  We  forgrt  that 
there  is  something  to  be  cxplaincl  in  them,  or  we  only  find  tbe  matter 
clear  when  we  cou  imagine  everywhere  little  men  over  again,  who  are 
the  bearers  of  the  entire  activity," 

Huschke*  taught  that  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  cere- 
brum belong  willing,  to  the  parietal  lobes  feeling,  and  to  the  frontal 
Inbes  thinking.  Carus  found  the  original  «eat  of  the  sou)  in  the  cor- 
pora qnadrigemini,  but  there  is  a  three-fold  division  of  mind. 

IvOt2e*  considered  bodily  affections  necessary  for  the  soul,  as  these 
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are  converted  into  »eii!iation8  and  elaborated  through  its  owu  actioo. 
Nerve  fibres  are  necessary  for  some  of  the  processes  of  tlie  soal, 
for  other  processes  orgntis  are  iieedeil,  and  for  some  neither  nerve 
fibres  nor  organ  is  necessary.  The  soul  is  probably  located  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  when*  there  are  no  fibres,  because  there  is  no  cen- 
tral point  where  all  the  Bbrea  meet. 

For  Fechncr,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  soul  is  located  in  the  entire  tiody, 
in  the  narrower  sen&e  Uhat  of  conacioasneas),  in  a  {lart  of  the  nervona 
ajatem;  this  part,  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  the  uuimal  kingdom,  in> 
creases  in  extent  or  becomes  more  generalized. 

One  of  the  last  theories  of  localization  is  that  of  Pfluffer.*  By  means 
of  his  well  kiiowti  experiment  he  attributed  a  soul  to  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  frog,  lizard,  etc.  His  method  waa  as  follows:  A  decapitated 
frog  is  smeared  on  the  back  with  add,  it  wipes  tlie  drop  away  with 
the  most  convenient  foot;  if  this  foot  is  now  cut  off  at  the  thigh,  and 
more  acid  placed  on  the  same  spot,  after  aoriie  unsuccessful  attempts 
with  the  i^lump,  it  will  complete  the  movement  with  the  opposite  foot. 
This  process  ol  I'haugtng  bethought  indicates  reflection.  Within  itseU 
it  is  no  mere  reHex  act,  so  he  pr^icated  the  spinal  soul.  To  disprove 
the  theory  Goltz  placed  two  frogs,  a  decapitated  one  and  another  in 
perfect  conditiou  in  water.  This  is  graaually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  decapitated  frog  makes  no  effort  to  eacajie,  the  normal 
one  struggles  to  free  iuclf.  From  this  Goltz  conctudea  that  there  is 
no  sonlin  the  cord. 

The  experimenters  in  these  cases  are  not  dealing  with  the  "aaol" 
of  the  middle  ages,  bat  something  akin  to  consciousness.  So  with  all 
the  later  ideas  of  localization,  it  is  rather  oue  of  function,  (.  e-,  deter- 
mining precisely  what  n  certain  organ  means,  or  contributes  toward 
motivising  the  organism  or  to  its  welfare,  rather  than  fitting  a  fuuc- 
ttouing,  and  perhaps  ini  mortal,  soul  on  some  organ.  Bosanquet'  speaks 
of  the  soul  thus:  'Trobably  most  of  as  at  one  time  thoaght  that  mind 
is  a  thing  which  thinks  and  seems  to  move  the  body  with  which  it  is 
co-cxtensive— without  any  assignable  mechanism.  As  we  begin  to  be 
educateil  we  find  out.  e.  g.,  that  mind  is  not  present  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  where  wc  seem  to  feel;  that  the  actual  skin  and  Bcsb  is  not 
sensitive,  but  only  the  nerve  upon  pressure  of  which  feeling  follows. 
A  further  stage  of  the  same  discovery  is  when  he  learns  that  If  anervc 
is  cut  anywhere  between  finger  and  brain  there  will  not  be  anjr  sensa- 
tion ill  the  finger,  so  that  really  the  feeling  at  the  finger  tips  ts  not  a 
mistake  but  an  iUusioa.  Then  must  all  remember  when  we  found 
out— what  Mill  points  ont~that  the  will  is  not  magical,  that,  e.  g.^  a 
numbed  arm  will  not  move.  That  Is,  the  sequence  of  movement  upon 
will  is  not  infallible,  is  not  magical,  but  depends  upou  a  certniu  mech- 
anism that  may  go  wrong:  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  really 
act  except  bv  trying.  Experience  of  this  kind  make  us  withdraw  the 
magical  notion  of  the  wiU  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the  body,  until 
in  popular  culture,  we  get  a  sort  of  idea  of  the  soni  as  a  little  creature 
sitting  in  the  brain." 

This  sketch  shows  that  certain  substitutions  have  been  made  in  the 
idea  of  localization.  An  empirical  mind  derived  largely  from  the 
seosea  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dim,  mystical,  idea,  which  was  a 
combination  of  life  and  soul,  vitality  and  mind,  held  by  the  ancients. 
This  has  its  basis  in  the  fnnctioning  of  a  normal  nervous  system,  in- 
stead of  the  blood,  someorgau  connected  with  circulation  or  digestion. 
The  change  of  idea  has  been  gradual,  and  has  been  made  only  with 
the  development  of  science.     Modern  psychology  recognizes  the  brain 
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as  the  organ  of  cognition,  bat  the  feelings  and  emotions  arc  not  defi- 
nitely located.  , 

In  concluding  this  studv  of  the  »oul,  however  barren  and  fruitless 
it  may  b«  as  to  exact  definition,  yet  it  is  not  wltliont  some  results. 
Uow<;%'er  analytic  the  psychologist  mny  be  he  is  still  hopeful,  opti- 
mistic aud  charitable  in  his  beliefs.  Prof.  James  grants  that  the  miud 
is  immortal.  Prof.  Roycc  recognizes  as  immortality  of  the  soul  the 
survival  of  one's  "pnrpose"  in  life,  or  of  a  certain  "internal  meaning." 
The  Bnbicct  matter  of  neither  psychology  nor  philosophy  has  yet  been 
fully  adjusted  to  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  probable  that  when 
these  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  development  a  conEtructive  atti- 
tude will  he  taken.  Instead  of  deriving  "soul"  by  a  proceu  of  analy- 
sis the  elements  from  which  it  has  developed  will  be  pointed  out.  It 
may  he  that  the  traits  of  character  exhibited  by  the  various  s)>ecies  of 
animals  are  the  elements  from  which  the  soul  of  mac  has  evolved. 
Analysis  sloiie  will  never  fnlly  explain  what  is  lueatit.  By  soul  the 
mass  of  people  have  in  mind,  besides  the  thoughts  that  may  have 
■roused  theni,  the  waves  of  feeling  tbnt  rise  in  them  when  they  think 
of  certain  experiences.  The  feelings  are  the  common  heritA(;e  of  the 
race,  and  the  fact  that  we  share  a  common  feeling  makes  society  pos- 
sible. The  soul  of  religion,  psychology,  and  philosophy  should  be 
one,  representing  as  they  do  two  sides  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
While  philosophy  presents  the  cognitive  side  to  us  theology  presents 
the  side  of  feeling. 

It  is  poor  pedagogy  to  present  to  the  student  ideas  along  one  line  of 
thought  that  are  destructive  to  a  related  system  of  ideas.  Edacators 
who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  anil  secondary  education  hare 
striven  to  correlate  different  stndlcs,  that  certain  ones  may  be  con- 
tributory to  others,  and  that  they  may  make  for  the  barmonions  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil.  This  principle  holds  true  none  the  less  for 
studies  beyond  the  period  of  secondary  education.  The  order  in  which 
the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  is  presented  often  does  the  student 
more  harm  than  good.  Theology  and  philosophy  shoald  be  in  har- 
mony; the  idesa  of  t^e  sonl  derived  from  psychology,  while  they 
should  be  exhaustive,  shonld  contribute  to  the  teachings  of  theology. 
The  idea  of  the  soul  will  continue  as  long  as  people  desire  sur^'ival 
after  death.  Our  study  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  following  defiui- 
tions:  for  educated  thonghtfnl  people  the  soul  probably  represents  an 
ethical  ideal,  in  a  general  way  tbis  may  he  embodied  in  certain  princi- 
ples, while  the  majority  of  Christian  people  refer  to  an  undefinable 
mass  of  feelings. 


FACIAL  VISION:  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 
WITH  CRITICISMS. 


By  Propbssor  Robbrt  MacDougall,  New  York  University. 


In  the  fifth  volume  of  Tlie  American  Joumai  of  Psychology 
Mr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  reported  an  investigation  of  a  phenomenon 
to  which  the  name  "  Facial  Vision  "  has  been  given.  This  is 
the  capacity  to  perceive  the  presence,  and  with  more  or  less 
exactness  to  discriminate  the  character,  of  objects  in  proximity 
to  the  blindfolded  subject.  The  faculty  is  commonly  remarked 
in  the  blind,  and  has  also  been  observed  among  persons  pos- 
sessing sight. 

The  surmise  had  been  made  by  Professor  James  that  the  per- 
ception of  such  objects  might  be  based  upon  sensations  of  pres- 
sure  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  due  to  changes  in  the  movements 
of  the  air  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  objects  in  question. 
Mr.  Drcsslar's  experiments  were  first  directed  to  this  point,  and 
after  a  series  of  tests,  which  seem  to  have  been  protected  from 
all  invalidating  error,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
pressure  sense  of  the  ear-drum  was  altogether  too  obtuse  to  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

There  remained  several  forms  of  sensory  stimulation  to  which 
the  presence  of  objects  near  the  face  might  give  rise,  and  to  the 
analysis  of  these  attention  was  next  turned.  Every  large  ob- 
ject by  which  one  passes  modifies  the  movements  of  the  air, 
cutting  off  the  wind  on  the  one  side  and  causing  eddies  and 
back-draughts  on  the  other,  thereby  affecting  the  sensations  of 
pressure  on  cheek  and  brow.  It  likewise  disturbs  the  local 
distribution  of  heat  by  intercepting  the  cooling  breeze  and  by 
absorbing  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  by  also  pre- 
venting the  free  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body  it  may  give 
rise  to  discriminablc  differences  in  temperature  sensation.  Such 
an  object,  finally,  disturbs  the  free  propagation  of  sound-waves, 
intercepting  and  reducing  those  coming  from  the  one  direction 
and  reinforcing  by  reflection  those  which  come  from  the  other 
side. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  severally,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
may  conceivably  afford  the  sensational  basis  upon  which  the 
reported  perception  depends.  The  first  two  of  these  a.spects 
are  difficult  to  separate,  since  the  organ  of  sense  in  each  case  is 
the  spread-out  surface  of  the  skin.     The  third  element,  that  of 
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sound,  may  readily  be  isolated,  and  it  is  with  its  function  that 
the  experiments  in  question  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Hour  frames  of  wood  one  foot  square  were  prepared,  one  of 
which  was  filled  in  solidly,  the  second  latticed  with  strips  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  with  intervening  spaces  half  an 
inch  wide,  the  third  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  the  fourth 
left  open.  These  frames  were  arranged  so  that  any  one  could 
be  brought  nuiM:lL-siily  to  a  position  three  inches  from  the  face 
of  the  blindfolded  observer,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair.  The  series  of 
frames  was  grouped  in  pairs,— Solid- Wire,  Lattice-Open,  Solid- 
Lattice. — so  that  discri  mi  nation  was  limited  to  choice  between 
two  objects,  aud  was  thus  both  simplified  and  given  definite 
direction. 

With  three  observers  havinjj  normal  senses  experiments  with 
these  combinations  gave  respectively  94.  68  and  90  per  cent,  of 
correct  responses.  Thus  the  ordinary  person  seems  to  have  a 
perception  of  the  proximity  of  such  objects  involving  a  fairly 
high  and  reliable  discrimination  of  their  detailed  features.  The 
obser^'er  was  then  seated  with  his  side  to  the  apparatus,  and  a 
screen  was  interposed  between  his  head  and  the  frames,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  and  opposite  to  the  passage  of  the  ear,  a  small 
bole  was  pierced.  Changes  in  temperature  and  pressnre  sensa- 
tion due  to  differences  in  the  filling  of  the  frames  were  thus 
practically  shut  out,  yet  when  the  experiments  were  rejwated 
under  these  conditions  no  diminntion  in  the  number  of  correct 
responses  appeared,  the  percentages  being  respectively  91,  80 
and  93.  The  figures  !>how  an  actual  increase  in  discriminative 
power.  Finally  the  ears  were  slopped  with  cotton  and  the 
frame  presented  as  iu  the  first  set  of  tests.  The  preponderance 
of  correct  responses,  upon  which  the  evidence  of  a  process  of 
perception  rests,  then  entirely  disappeared,  the  percentages  be- 
ing now  53,  51  and  49  respectively.  The  evident  conclusions 
are  that  a  real  process  of  perception  is  involved,  that  it  depends 
uiwn  sensations  mediated  by  the  ear,  and  that  these  are  strictly 
auditory  stimulations  of  the  nature  of  slight  changes  in  the 
character  and  intensity  of  the  confused  mass  of  faint  sounds 
falling  upon  the  ear  from  moment  to  moment. 

These  results  show  a  very  high  degree  of  certainty  in  the  re- 
sponses under  conditions  where  factors  of  disturbance  would 
naturally  be  supposed  to  occasion  a  large  variable  error.  Cor- 
rect discrimination  rises  to  above  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  judg- 
ments, even  between  those  objects  of  the  series  whose  capaci- 
ties to  interrupt  radiation  aud  air-currents  are  most  nearly 
equal.  In  the  discrimination  of  double  contacts  upon  the  skiu 
there  appears  a  region  of  confused  perception,  the  threshold  of 
which  is  commouly  defined  to  be  that  distance  which  gives  rise 
to  75  per  cent,  of  correct  responses.     That  the  material  upon 
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which  discrimiDation  proceeds  is  present  ia  the  region  immedi- 
ately below  this  threshold  appears  from  the  preponderance  there 
also  of  correct  responses;  but  its  features  are  submerged  in  the 
mass  of  subjective  and  objective  variations  to  which  the  observer 
is  exposed  from  momem  to  moment.  By  increasing  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  points  a  distance  is  reached  at  which  the  influence 
of  the  differential  increment  liecomes  clearly  greater  than  that 
of  such  disturbing  factors;  and  the  valuation  of  the  threshold, 
— at,  say,  75  per  cent., — means  simply  the  agi^eemcut  upon  a 
proportion  between  correct  and  incorrect  responses  which  shall 
represent  a  satisfactory  margin  of  preponderance  in  the  constant 
over  the  fluctuating  differences. 

In  the  experiments  now  commented  upon  almost  the  whole 
series,  exclusive  of  those  with  closed  ears,  gave  results  which 
lie  above  the  threshold  as  thus  defined.  This  is  a  surprising 
keenness  of  perception  to  be  based  upon  such  sensational  mate- 
rial. The  forms  of  sensibility  upon  which  discrimination  in 
such  cases  depends  are  apparenily,  in  many  instances,  highly 
developed  in  the  blind,  and  no  doubt  enter  as  factors  into  the 
total  complex  upon  which  the  reactions  of  the  normal  indi\ad> 
ual  are  commonly  based;  but  that  they  are  not  isolable  elements, 
which  can  be  identi6ed  as  independent  sources  of  perception, 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  experience  of  ordinarj'  life,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  under  the  special  conditions  of  these  experi- 
ments, in  which  attention  was  directed  purposely  to  their  analy- 
sis, the  obser^'ers  were  unable  to  indicate  any  single  specific 
sensory  change  upon  which  discrimination  depended.  The 
personal  reports  of  the  observers  clearly  show  their  heMtation 
in  assigning  the  sensations  by  which  the  perceptions  were  medi- 
ated, for  each  enumerates  se%'eral  factors  which  "perhaps,"  or 
"  sometimes  "  were,  or  "  seemed  to  be  "  present.  In  two  fea- 
tures all  three  observers  agree,  namely,  in  the  impressiou  that 
temperature  changes  and  a  ''shut-in  ' '  feeling  were  to  be  noted, 
but  one  only  unhesitatingly  indicates  variations  in  the  auditory 
content  as  the  basis  of  perception.  But  if  the  ear  afforded  the 
means  of  such  exact  discrimination  as  appeitrs  in  these  tables, 
— nine  out  of  ten  responses  being  correct,  roughly  speaking. — 
it  is  surprising  that  a  clearer  identification  of  the  nature  of  the 
sensoo*  impression  was  not  made  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
ini'estigation. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  conclusion  that  judgments  based  upon 
auditory  material  of  this  kind,  too  confused  and  weak  to  be 
clearly  recognized,  should  be  expected  to  fall  in  the  subliminal 
rather  than  in  the  supraliminal  region.  In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  correct  responses  should  be  between  50  and  75 
per  cent.,  between  the  indifference  point  of  guessing  and  the 
threshold  of  reliable  discrimiuatioo. 
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It  maj'  seem  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  criticism  to 
challenge  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  presented  by  the  reac- 
tions of  Mr.  Dresslar's  subjects,  since  such  judgments  do,  of 
course,  shift  from  guesswork  to  unvarying  correctness  accord- 
ing as  the  values  of  the  constant  and  variable  factors  vary. 
Nevertheless  though  such  a  percentage  might  well  reflect  per- 
ception based  upon  a  group  of  co-operatiug  fiense  data  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  no  one  element  of  which  could  \x  readily  isolated, 
it  seems  too  hij^h  to  be  justifiable  ou  the  sole  basis  of  such  an 
auditor>'  factor  as  is  described  in  the  report.  It  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sensor>'  sources,  not  the  proportion  of  correct 
responses,  to  which  my  criticism  is  directed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  conclusiveness  of  the  final  test,  i.  e.,  with  the 
stopped  ears.  I  am  convinced  that  throughout  Mr.  Dresslar's 
experiments  other  than  auditory  factors  were  significant,  and 
that  the  method  of  excluding  the  latter  involved  concomitant 
changes  which  interfered  with  the  process  of  perception  at 
large.  The  curious  distribution  of  sensory  types  in  the  two 
investigations  is  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion  of  this  kind,  for 
it  is  improbable  that  in  the  one  should  be  fortuitously  gath- 
ered three  observers  of  exclusively  auditory  type,  while  the 
reports  of  all  those  in  the  other  indicate  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional sensory  values,  though  not  to  the  elimination  of  the 
sound  factor  itself. 

In  view  of  several  considerations  the  present  writer  made 
a  substantia!  repetition  of  Mr.  Dresslar's  experiments,  the 
only  difference  to  be  noted  being  the  substitution  of  the  com- 
bination Solid-Open  for  thai  of  Solid-Wire,  which  gives  a 
slightly  wider  range  of  objective  differences  than  were  incor- 
porated in  the  original  investigation.  Apparatus  aud  signals 
were  controlled  from  a  distance  (yet  within  the  same  room), 
and  responses  were  giveu  by  pressure  upon  an  electric  key. 
Three  persons  took  part  in  the  investigation,  all  of  whom  had 
had  previous  training  in  laboratory  research.  Thirty  judg- 
ments of  the  several  combinations  were  made  under  each  ex- 
perimental variation,  the  members  of  the  pairs  being  presented 
an  equal  number  of  times  in  every  series  of  tests.  The  total 
number  of  judgments  thus  lay  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  results  confirm  Mr.  Dresslar's  conclusions  that  the  per- 
son of  normal  sensory  condition  and  without  special  training 
is  sufficiently  affected  by  such  stimulus  variations  as  are  here 
in  question  to  be  able,  independently  of  the  sense  of  sight,  to 
detect  the  proximity  of  the  various  frames,  and  iu  some  de- 
gree to  discriminate  their  individual  diSerenccs.  The  observ- 
ers who  took  part  in  the  investigation  were  of  various  grades 
of  sensibility,  their  correct  responses  under  all  conditions  bear- 
ing the  following  mutual  ratios:     A,    i.oo;   B,  0.91;   C,    0.85. 
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In  the  case  of  even  the  most  obtuse  obser%'er,  however,  a  clear 
margin  of  positive  discrimination  appears,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  presence  of  a  true  perceptaal  process, 
based  on  (at  least)  snblitninnl  differences  in  sensation. 

The  distracting  influeuces  noticed  iu  the  course  of  the  work 
were  of  two  types,  tactual  and  auditor)'.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  investigation  visual  perception  was  eliminated  by  lightly 
bandaging  the  observer's  eyes.  The  presence  of  this  girdle 
being  complained  of,  the  blinds  of  the  dark-room  in  which  the 
experiments  were  carried  on  were  closely  arawn  and  the  band- 
age removed,  the  observer  also  closing  his  eyes  during  the 
course  of  the  test.  The  result  of  this  change  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  correct  responses  from  62.3  to  71.0  per  cent., 
all  observers  and  experimental  conditions  included.  Further, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  which  was  carried  on 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  windows  of  the  room 
were  kept  partly  open,  in  consequence  of  which  the  .sounds 
arising  from  breathing  movements,  etc.,  were  augmented  many 
fold  by  the  noises  of  the  street  near  by.  This  also  was  found 
a  serious  distraction,  to  remedy  which,  first,  the  window  was 
closed,  and  secondly,  the  tests  were  later  made  at  midnight 
when  streets  and  building  were  deserted.  The  proportion  of 
correct  responses  underwent  corresponding  changes,  as  follows: 
Day,  window  open,  58.3'X'.  Day,  window  closed,  62.3%. 
Midnight,  71.0^.  Concerning  these  concomitant  variations, 
which  in  themselves  afford  further  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
a  perceptual  process,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
separate  bearings  which  such  changes  in  the  physical  sur- 
roundings may  have  upon  the  latter  process.  One  is  the  dis- 
tracting influence  already  spoken  of.  which  the  presence  of  the 
auditory  or  tactual  stimuli  exerts  upon  the  attention;  the  other 
consists  in  possible  modifications  of  the  stimulation  or  of  the 
sense  organ  upon  which  the  perceptual  process  depends.  In 
addition  to  its  distracting  influence  the  bandage  about  the  tem- 
ples interferes  with  the  normal  radiation  of  heat  from  the  skin 
and  reduces  the  sensitive  surface  exposed  to  stimulation  by 
changes  in  the  temperature  or  movements  in  the  air  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  body.  The  street  noises,  likewise,  both 
disturb  attention  and  modify  the  character  and  violence  of  the 
stimulation  falling  upon  the  car.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
in  considering  the  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  bandage  the 
two  sets  of  influences  clearly  work  together,  that  which  in- 
creases the  sensory  area  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
distraction,  in  the  case  of  auditory  disturbances  there  is  no 
such  evident  correlation.  On  the  contrar>'.  a  result  of  the  op- 
posite character  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  absolute  differences 
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in  btiraalation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  an  object  which 
more  or  less  shields  the  ear  from  impinging  sound-waves  must 
be  greatest  when  the  volume  of  sttmulatiun  is  itself  at  a  maxi- 
mum. Since,  therefore,  the  changes  are  of  the  same  sign  in 
both  cases,  and  the  greater  increase  takes  place  in  oonuection 
with  the  reduction  of  auditory  disturbances,  the  influence 
which  these  factors  exert  is  to  be  attributed  to  mental  distrac- 
tion and  not  to  their  immediate  sensory  values. 

The  proportion  of  correct  responses  obtained  from  the  present 
set  of  obser^'ers  differs  largely  from  those  reported  in  the  orig- 
inal investigation.  The  individual  averages  for  all  conditions 
tested  are  severally  as  follows:  A,  54.7;  B,  5S.3;  C,  64.0  per 
cent.  Individual  extremes  for  single  sets  of  conditions  range 
from  54.3  to  73.0  per  cent,  of  correct  responses.  These  propor- 
tions lie  wholly  within  the  limits  which,  on  the  whole,  as  waa 
pointed  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  perception 
works. 

A  second  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation  is  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of 
correct  responses  to  the  magnitude  of  the  difierences  existing 
between  the  objects  to  be  discriminated.  The  applicability  of 
the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  if  the  phenomenon  involves  a  true  process  of  perception 
the  percentage  of  correct  responses  under  any  given  set  of  con- 
ditions should  be  a  correlate  of  the  series  of  diflferential  iocre- 
ments  presented  by  the  sensational  material  upon  which  it  is 
based.  The  absence  of  such  a  concomitant  variation  indicates 
either  guesswork  or  a  source  of  knowledge  independent  of  the 
sensory  process. 

The  series  of  objective  differences  in  the  materials  employed 
in  the  present  investigation  are,  in  order  of  increasing  magni- 
tude, as  follows:  Lattice-Open.  Solid-Lattice,  Solid-Open.  The 
corresponding  proportions  of  correct  responses  are,  in  the  same 
order:  59.0;  62.0;  65.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  correct  re- 
sponses varies  concomitantly  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sensa- 
tional differences  to  be  discriminated,  as  it  must  necessarily  do 
in  any  extended  series  in  which  a  true  perceptional  process  is 
involved.  That  this  general  average  docs  not  result  from  the 
fusion  of  inconsistent  types  of  change  may  be  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  individual  averages  upon  which  it  is  based. 
These  are  (or  the  three  observers  respectively:  A.,  52.3^1 
56.7%;  02.$%:  B.,  59-9'?^:  59-7%:  62.3%;  C,  63.0%; 
67.0^:  70.3%.  Thus  throughout  practically  the  whole  set 
of  judgments  the  proportion  of  correct  responses  reflects  the 
series  of  differences  presented  by  the  objects  to  be  discriminated, 
affording  conclusive  evidence  that  a  true  perceptual  process  is 
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involved  in  the  phenomena.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  though  the 
percentage  of  correct  responses  made  when  a  partial  inlermp- 
tion  of  anj'  sensorj'  stimulus  occurs  must  lie  between  the  ex- 
tremes presented  by  complete  interference  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  absence  of  any  reducing  agent,  yet  in  the  case  of  sound  at 
least  there  is  not  a  quantitative  proportion  between  the  amount 
of  physical  interference  and  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  sen- 
sation. To  cover  one  half  of  the  aperture,  for  example,  does 
not  reduce  the  loudness  of  the  sound  by  the  same  amount. 
Re-arranging  his  diffL-rences  in  view  of  this  fact  Mr.  Dresalar's 
results  also  present  the  above  evidence  of  a  true  factor  of  per- 
ception. 

No  such  essential  dependence  upon  auditory  processes  as 
appears  in  Mr.  Dresslar's  results  were  found  in  the  experi- 
ments here  reported.  The  only  departure  from  the  conditions 
of  the  original  investigation  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
conical  plugs  of  soft  rubber  for  those  of  cotton  wool,  on  account 
of  their  greater  impermeability  to  sound.  The  average  for  all 
observers  under  the  three  experimental  conditions  are  as  fol- 
lows: Frontal,  ears  open,  ^5-7%;  Frontal,  ears  closed,  62.3%; 
lateral,  facial  sensibility  excluded,  56.7';^.  The  highest  pro- 
portion of  correct  response.^  occurs  when  all  the  normal  avenues 
of  sense  are  open;  the  lowest,  unlike  the  results  previously  re- 
ported, appears  when  stimulation  of  hearing  alone  is  permitted. 
The  latter  discrepancy,  however,  is  of  secondary  importance, 
since  it  can  be  speculatively  resolved  into  factors  of  imperfect 
control,  etc. 

The  feature  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled  is  the  fact  that 
thy  plugging  of  the  ears  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  only  2.4 
per  cent,  in  the  correct  responses  made.  In  other  words,  for 
this  particular  set  of  observers  the  shutting  off  of  auditory 
stimulation  left  the  capacity  to  make  such  discriuiiuatious  prac- 
tically untouched.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  mode  of  excluding  auditory  impressions  inevitably  in- 
troduced a  serious  factor  of  disturbance  in  the  novel  and  un- 
pleasant sensations  due  to  the  presence  of  the  plug  in  the  meatus 
of  the  ear,  a  factor  which  alone  i.s  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
falling  off  which  appears  in  discrimination  under  these  condi- 
tions. It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  revise  the  conclusions 
of  the  previous  report  by  recognizing  that  their  application 
must  be  limited  to  such  persons  as  conform  to  the  special  type 
of  sensibility  presented  by  those  who  look  part  in  that  investi- 
gation. 

The  small  number  of  correct  responses  which  were  made  in 
the  present  investigation  when  facial  sensibility  was  excluded 
and  auditory  stimulation  alone  relied  on,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  ear  plays  no  part. — or  even,  in  individual 
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cases,  a  small  part, — in  the  process  of  discriminatiou.  The  ar- 
rangenieats  for  this  test  were  such  that  slight  ua controllable 
variations  in  the  experimental  conditions  might  conceivably  in- 
terfere to  a  serious  extent  with  the  changes  in  stimulatioii 
caused  by  the  different  objects,  and  thus  reduce  the  proportion 
of  correct  responses.  All  observers  did  not  present  the  same 
curve  in  this  regard;  in  two,  discrimination  was  at  its  minimum 
during  auditory  stimulation,  while  in  the  third  it  was  at  its 
maximum,  as  follows  (results  being  given  in  the  order:  frontal, 
ears  open;  frontal,  ears  closed;  lateral,  facial  sensibility  ex- 
cluded): A..  56.7%;  54-3%;  58-3%:  B-.  62-4%;  63.0%: 
Se.;-;^;  C  730%;  68.6%;  55.0%.  Further,  Observer  B.. 
one  ol  the  former  group,  made  the  highest  percentage  attained 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  during  q  supplemeutary  ex- 
periment in  which  a  large  megaphone  of  stiff  paper  rolled  into 
a  cone  was  arranged  with  its  apex  inserted  in  the  ear  passage 
and  its  mouth  brought  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  sus- 
pended  frames.  Under  these  conditions  So.o  per  cent,  of  the 
responses  were  correct  in  a  total  of  ninety  judgments. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  process  in  question  is  not  restricted 
to  any  one  type  of  sensory  stimulation,  but  may  depend  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  upon  any  one  of  several  such  sources,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  probably  involves  a  combiuation  of  these.  That 
to  which,  in  addition  to  hearing,  I  should  call  attention,  as 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  process,  is  the  sense  of 
temperature.  The  interference  with  the  normal  radiation  of 
heat  caused  by  solid  objects  in  proximity  to  the  skin  results  in 
changes  of  temperature  at  its  surface  that  are  by  no  means 
small,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  a  delicate  thermome- 
ter were  employed  to  test  their  fluctuations  the  latter  would  he 
found  to  parallel  the  varialiotis  in  the  proportion  of  correct  andj 
incorrect  responses  according  as  the  object  was  made  to  approad|«] 
or  recede  from  the  skin. 


Note.  Since  submitting  this  manuscript  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  Clark 
University  that  through  an  imperfection  in  the  report  a  misin- 
terpretation has  arisen  in  regard  to  two  points  of  the  original 
investigation.  These  are  that  the  interspaces  were  of  equal 
width  with  the  strips  in  the  lattice,  and  that  no  experiments 
were  made  with  the  screen  in  front  of  the  face,  it  being  at  the 
side  of  the  head  in  all  three  series. 


EXPERIMENTALSTUDIES  IN  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY: 
THREE  CASES  OF   IMBECILITY  (MONGO- 
LIAN) AND  SIX  CASES  OF  FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS. 


By  F.  KrRi.UAHN, 
Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  UniTersity. 


1.     INTRODUCTORY. 

There  is  one  great  need  thai  ever>'  reader  in  this  subject,  I 
think,  feels;  that  of  accurate  descriptive  tcrminologj-.  Many 
attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to  devise  a  satisfactory  classi- 
fication of  all  grades  audkindsof  cases  of  arrested  development 
and  thus  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  uniform  terminology  that 
would  be  really  descriptive.  It  is  singular  that  we  have  not 
come  nearer  to  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  than  we  have.  We 
have  a  variety  of  different  classifications,  based  upon  different 
principles,  and  combinations  of  principles,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  uniformly  followed  by  many  writers.  The  division  into 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  according  to  the  degree  of 
genera]  development,  is  perliaps  the  most  common.  And  yet, 
even  at  present  any  one  of  these  terms  is  applied  as  descriptive 
of  all  degrees.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  most  uufortnnate. 
It  has  made  chaos  of  much  of  the  literature.  For,  as  a  rule,  no, 
or  very  little  general  description  is  given  of  the  cases,  so  that 
the  reader  can  form  no  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  case  the  writer  is 
dealing  with.  Particular  statements  then  in  regard  to  bis 
memory,  attention,  a.ssociation,  and  what  not,  convey  but  little 
information,  and  meet  with  various  contradictions,  because 
they  do  not  hold  true  of  all  degrees  of  defects.  Af\er  some 
considerable  reading,  and  a  little  first  hand  experience  with 
this  class  of  defectives,  I  am  not  convinced  that  an  accurate 
classification,  based  upon  the  degree  of  general  development,  is 
not  possible.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  the  experi- 
enced hand  can  make  a  further  division  into  low,  middle,  and 
high  grade  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  without  any 
serious  blunders  in  the  actual  classification  of  cases.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  classification  is  extremely  desirable  when  it  comes 
to  Q  comparison  of  results  from  different  cases.  It  is  the  only 
means  to  accuracy.  The  objection  to  this  demand,  that  it  is 
superfinous,  in  that  when  we  have  the  results,  the  olser\'atiDns 
on  a  case,  {he»e  will  themselves  show  to  whatgrade  he  belongs. 
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is  largely  theoretical  only.  In  actually  working  with  a  case 
and  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  we  learn  much 
more  about  him  than  our  recorded  results  will  show.  We  make 
our  judgments  unconsciously,  from  a  mass  of  data  that  we  lose 
through  not  getting  it  recorded.  Thus  it  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  to  classify  a  case  from  first  baud  evidence,  hard 
though  it  may  be  from  mere  description. 

The  sources  from  which  our  information  of  the  eharacteris- 
tics  of  children  arrested  in  development  has  been  gathered  have 
been  various.  In  the  older  literature  'interesting  stories,'  ac- 
counts given  by  relatives  and  friends  of  the  ca.sc,  accounts 
gathered  by  courts,  when  the  subject  came  into  conflict  with 
the  law,  have  been  pressed  into  service  as  tnistworthy  observa- 
tions. Another  distinct  source  of  information  has  been  the 
observations  gathered  by  physicians  from  parents  and  relatives, 
when  the  case  was  sent  to  a  special  institution  for  training.' 
But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  literature  is  based  upon 
general  observations  made  by  physicians  and  instructors  on  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  these  special  institutions.  These 
methods  have  been  supplemented  by  a  procedure  approaching 
the  experimental.  A  few  men  have  worked  out  question 
schema,  answers  to  which  would  give  information  concerning 
the  case's  early  life,  his  relatives,  his  early  school  training,  as 
well  as  questions  directed  to  the  determination  of  his  memory, 
his  general  stock  of  k  nowletlge,  his  general  iutellcctual  capacity » 
etc.  Seguin  aud  Voisin  have  each  worked  out  a  set  of  'analyt- 
ical questions.'*  Sommer  has  constructed  a  more  general 
'Frage-Bogen'  intended  for  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  different 
forms  of  insanity  and  arrested  development.'  Moller  has  done 
the  same  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  a  question  schema 
intended  only  for  the  latter  class  of  defectives.*  He  claims 
it  to  be  the  herc-to-fore  needed  special  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  different  grades  of  defectives.  Sioli  has  also 
constructed  one,  based  on  Sommer's,  but  much  more  exteuded, 
and  intended  only  for  cases  of  arrested  development. '"  Finally, 
a  few  experiments  hai'e  been  made."  These  ways  of  procedure, 
for  most  of  them  hardly  merit  the  name  of  method,  need  per- 
haps no  special  criticism.     Whatever  method  gives  us  the  iu* 


■  Most  inMitutions  require  application  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  giving 
answers  to  r)Qcsiioiis  directed  maialy  to  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
cose. 

3 Given  by  SolHer:  Psychologic  de  L'Idtot  et  de  L'Imbecile.  Paris, 
1891,  p.  31. 

'Sotnntcr:  T^hrbuch  der  psychopAthologiscben  VntersQchs-Melbo- 
den.     Wein.  1899. 

*  Mailer:  Ueber  [Dtelligeni-Prtifungen.     Berlin,  1897. 

'ADg.  Zcitachr.  f.  Psychiat..  1900,  p.  113. 

*Sec  Appendix  aud  Bibliography  below. 
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formation  we  want,  and  with  the  least  efibrt,  is  the  best.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  only  about  two, — general  observation,  and 
the  experimental.  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  are  the  same 
in  mental  pathology  as  they  are  in  other  fields.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  all  about  the  psychology  of  arrested  development 
that  we  can  by  general  observation.  But  what  we  have  learned 
in  this  way  leaches  us  at  least  two  things.  First,  that  general 
observalion  cannot  take  us  very  far  without  such  a  degree  of 
refinement  as  to  make  it  practically  the  same  as  the  experi- 
mental procednre.  Secondly,  it  has  taught  us  enough  about 
the  nature  of  this  class  of  defectives  to  know  that  there  must 
necciisanly  be  a  large  gap  between  the  kind  of  experimental 
tests  we  would  wish  to  make,  if  we  coald,  and  those  that  we 
can  make,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  One  illusion, 
then,  at  least,  is  removed.  The  experimental  enthusiast  must 
learn  first  of  all.  that  any  pre-conceived  plan  of  experimenta- 
tion that  has  been  the  result  of  his  training  in  a  psycho-physics 
laboratory  is  doomed  to  fail.  It  is  of  course  important  to  know 
that  a  case  cannot  perform  a  certain  task  set  him  in  an  experi- 
ment, and  the  determination  of  the  reason  why  he  cannot  is 
still  more  valuable.  But  this  does  not  give  us  the  information 
for  which  the  experiment  was  devised,  and  is  to  that  extent  a 
failure.  In  general,  two  principles  mast  guide  us  in  determin- 
ing what  kind  of  a  test  is  to  be  attempted.  First,  the  nature 
of  the  individual  case,  his  grade  of  general  development,  and 
his  special  characteristics.  Second,  the  particular  tasks  that 
he  has  learned  to  do  somewhat  as  a  matter  of  every-day  life,  or 
school  training.  To  these  latter  the  experiments  must  be  at- 
tached as  a  modification,  so  adapted  as  to  give  tis  the  informa- 
tion we  desire. 

Before  entering  into  the  statement  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
I  have  made,  I  shall  give  a  general  description  of  each  case. 
The  sources  upon  which  this  description  is  based  are  the  phy- 
sician's records,  taken  from  descriptive  applications  of  each 
case,  required  by  the  institutiou  before  a  case  is  admitted,  and 
secondly,  my  own  notes  taken  from  general  observation  during 
the  four  mouths  in  which  the  tests  were  made.  The  family 
histories  of  these  cases,  as  given  in  the  case-book  records,  were 
considered  with  respect  to  the  possible  etiological  factors  that 
produced  the  arrest.  They  presented  nothing  that  is  unusual 
to  such  histories;  nothing  that  other  studies  on  large  numbers 
do  not  show  much  better.  The  records  for  these  few  cases  will, 
therefore,  not  be  given.  Their  physical  measurements  were 
also  carefully  taken,  The  results  show  no  striking  abnormal* 
ities.  and  are  quite  in  harmony  with  those  of  more  extensive 
studies,  which  show  that  these  defectives  are,  as  a  class,  a  few 
inches  lower  in  stature,  and  several  pounds  lighter  in  weight 
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than  normals,  on  the  average.  In  the  followiug  section,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  considered  only  matters  concerning  their 
general  mental  development. 

II.     GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CASES. 

In  the  following  general  description  of  cases  the  first  part  for 
each  case,  that  under  "At  time  of  admission,"  is  taken  from 
the  physician's  records.  The  second  from  notes  on  my  own 
observations.  Cases  A,  B,  and  C  are  those  of  the  Mongolian 
type. 

Cask  A. 
> 

j4t  Time  fi/ Admission. 

At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Jnstltutiou  A  was  seven  years 
three  months  old.  The  first  observed  ai^s  of  menial  deficiency  were 
tlie  usual  ones  in  most  cases  of  arrested  development.  His  reaction 
to  common  stimuli  was  retarded.  'He  did  not  notice  fire,  light,  or 
heat,  and  was  always  very  quiet.'  He  be^^au  to  walk  at  two  ati<i  a  lialf 
years.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  are,  at  the  time  of  admisttion.  fair. 
Be  has  learned  to  wipe  his  nose  aud  mouth,  and  does  uol  soil  clothes 
wheu  in  health.  He  can  partly  drcM  and  feed  himself.  Puts  on  stock- 
ings, but  cannot  tie  shoe-lace  in  regular  knot.  He  can  use  a  fork  and 
■pooa,  wipe  and  pat  away  dishes,  pick  up  stones  and  apples,  shovel 
■now  or  rand,  string  bnttoDs  and  beads,  swing  child  in  »  btimmock. 
He  amuses  himself  with  blocks,  marbles,  buildiug  piles,  riding  girl's 
bicycle,  looking  at  books.  He  is  fond  of  music,  recognizes  color,  aud 
probably  knows  red,  jfreen,  and  yellow  by  name.  He  distiuRuishe* 
cube.4  from  bricks  and  picturea  so  as  to  know  them.  He  usually  UD- 
derstands  a  command  and  can  do  an  errand.  He  talks  a  little,  bat  la 
limited  to  the  use  of  eleven  words.    There  it  no  speech  defect. 

Present  General  Observations. 

A  is  now  eleven  years,  having  had  four  years  of  institutional  life. 
In  degree  he  should  probably  be  clas^nl  as  about  n  middle  grade  im- 
becile, and  he  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  siupid,  as  opposed  to  the 
tutive  type.  In  his  general  niovemruts  be  is  usually  slow  and  clumsy. 
In  his  dullest  and  least  energetic  moments  he  shows  every  sign  of 
chronic  laziness.  When  busy  with  a  task  at  the  tabic,  be  soon  collapses 
from  a  sitting  posture,  dropping  head  and  bands  upon  the  tu>le, 
and  forgetting  nis  work.  In  the  different  tasks  the  mistakes  he 
makes  seem  due  not  no  much  to  an  inability  to  do  the  work  itself  SS 
to  a  lack  of  inclination.  The  e&ort  required  feetns  too  much,  and  he 
works  away  in  the  la/iest  possible  manner.  On  his  brighter  days  or 
moments  he  may  become  more  active,  and  get  even  a  norms!  degree 
of  life  and  energy  into  his  movements.  When  in  this  mood  he  may 
perform  his  task  with  interest,  and  some  degree  of  attention,  varying 
with  the  kind  of  work;  for  be  has  his  likes  and  dislikes.  A  lively 
mood,  however,  docs  not  always  result  in  interest  and  atteotion  to  the 

rticular  task  to  which  he  is  set.  The  extra  energy  may  manifest  itself 
other  directions,  in  his  'own  occupations,'  such  as  hamming, 
pounding  on  the  table,  rolling  and  running  after  the  ball,  in  a  test  on 
throwing  at  a  target,  etc.  In  these  in3tance.s  his  attentiou  may  go  to 
tnythiag  but  the  thing  he  is  toEd  to  do.  and  when  thus  engaged  ia 
something  else  it  becomes  exceeding  difficult  to  divert  his  atteutioD 
from  it. 
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Ac  a  test  of  general  mental  ability,  and  whatever  eleie  it  might  Kbow, 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  teaching  liini  the  gamv  of  doniinos.  the  first 
week  with  myself  as  one  of  tbc  players,  the  second  with  myself  as 
obttervtff  nml  with  one  of  the  other  cases  as  the  second  player.  Only 
blocks  as  htf^h  as  the  double  four  were  used.  He  had  previously 
learucd  to  discrimiuate  nearly  all  in  a  set  as  high  as  tlic  double  oinc, 
by  having  one  block  at  a  time  placed  in  a  circle  of  ten  from  which  he 
picked  the  same  block  as  the  one  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
two  sets  of  dominos  bein^  used  in  the  test.  His  first  difficulty  in 
learniag  to  play  the  game  was  in  IcarnioK  to  separate  the  two  ends 
of  llie  block  and  cuatch  by  ends  only,  instesd  of  by  Mocks,  &«  he 
hart  been  doing.     Hut  alter  the  first  few  days  he  had  learned  all  of  the 

gurely  mechanical  procedure  o(  the  pame.  He  learned  to  take  three 
locks  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  to  play  by  matching  an  end  of 
his  block  with  one  end  of  the  playing  line,  to  wait  his  turn  to  play,  to 
draw  when  he  conld  not  play,  and  to  nndcrstand  that  the  one  who  bad 
disposeii  of  his  blocks  first  had  beaten.  But  that  he  really  understoocl 
these  matters  was  gleaned  from  only  occasional  evidence,  evidence 
that  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  About  half  the  time  he 
would  not  take  his  three  blocks  aiitil  told.  Between  fifty  and  seven- 
ty-five percent-  of  his  plays  were  wrong.  Frequently  he  wonld  not 
wait  his  turn,  but  keep  ou  playing,  his  interest  being  apparently  more 
in  stringing  oi^t  a  line  of  blocks,  than  to  wait  bit  turn,  play,  and  win 
in  the  game.  lie  nearly  always  forgot  one  end  of  the  playing  line, 
and  drew  at  once  when  he  could  not  playon  the  end  nearest  him.  He 
very  freciueutly  overlooked  one  end  of  his  blocks  that  would  play, 
and  drew  nnnecessarily.  Generally  he  showed  no  signs  of  interest 
when  he  or  the  other  player  got  through  first,  until  he  was  asked  who 
won.  Then  he  wrs  in  luoflt  cflses  interested,  especially  when  he  was 
the  winner,  in  which  case  he  might  even  lau^h  and  applaud.  Ue  very 
rarely  remembered  whose  turn  it  was  to  piny  first  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  game,  but  generally  said  "mine"  when  asked.  In  general,  he 
showed  little  interest  in  the  game,  none  apparently,  except  in  the  mere 
stringing  of  blocks  into  a  Hae,  possibly  some  in  matching,  and  mosttn 
bis  recognition  of  his  having  won.  He  plays  at  random,  with  tittle  at- 
tention  to  seeing  whether  he  plays  rightly  or  wrongly.  He  shnfHea  and 
pssbes  about  his  blocks,  knocks  them  over,  and  gets  them  mixed  with 
those  of  the  playing  line  and  of  the  "hone  yard."  Thai  il  might  be 
to  bil  disadvantage  to  let  the  other  player  see  his  blocks  he  never 
learned,  as  he  did  none  of  the  other  points  of  the  game. 

Cask  B. 

At  Timt  of  Admission. 

B  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  two  months.  His  ab- 
normality was  first  noticed  at  eighteen  months,  iu  backwardness  in 
learning  to  wallc  and  to  talk,  He  began  to  walk  at  four,  to  talk  at 
about  six.  At  the  time  of  admission  be  does  not  know  enough  to  waab 
or  dress  himself,  cannot  tie  a  shoe-tace,  but  does  not  soil  his  clothing. 
He  can  feeil  himself;  uses  a  spoon,  but  not  a  knife  or  fork.  He  can 
do  no  work  of  any  sort.  He  docs  not  hide  things,  but  breaks  and 
tears  them  like  any  very  young  child.  He  ii  not  always  obedient,  but 
about  like  a  child  of  four.  He  is  good  tempered,  except  when  crossed. 
He  plays  with  a  sled,  and.  in  the  house,  plays  '  moving,'  collecting  a 
pile  of  things  in  a  corner.  His  hearing  is  good,  bat  he  is  very  near- 
sighted.  He  is  fond  of  music,  does  not  recognixe  any  of  the  colors, 
does  not  know  rouud  from  sqnare,  bat  can  distinguish  photos  of 
friends.     He  can  understand  very  simple  language,  and  a  command, 
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and  will  do  an  errand.  He  talks  a  little,  bat  pronooDcca  words  indit- 
tinclly.  Us«a  only  short  scDtences,  never  putting  more  than  three 
wordi  together  at  a  time.    He  docs  not  count. 

Present  General  Observaiions. 

B  is  now  fourteen  years  nine  months  old,  with  three  years  seven 
months  of  institutional  life.  Not  counting  the  difference  in  age,  he 
stands  quite  noticeably  above  A  in  general  ability,  but  would  come 
under  the  imbecile  grade.  He  is  normally  active  and  vigoron*  in  his 
movetnenta.  Among  the  difierent  tasks  given  him  he  showed  decided 
likex  and  dislikes,  working  with  cnthnsiasm  at  timet,  while  at  others 
he  persistently  refa.ied  to  work  at  all.  His  attention  seemed  to  be 
good  vrhen  and  where  his  interest  was  not  lacking.  Occasionally  he 
would  work  for  a  whole  fifteen-minule  period  with  practically  no  dis- 
traction. In  these  instances  he  would  proceed  with  every  sign  of  de- 
liberation, and  apparently  never  made  a  careless  mistake.  In  memory 
testa  in  which  he  had  lo  choose  a  card  or  picture  previously  shown 
from  among  others  before  him,  he  would  refuse  to  choose  by  mere 
guessing  when  he  had  forgottcu,  and  would  in  these  cases  not  choose 
any  at  all.  At  the  times  when  he  was  not  interested  in  his  work  his 
distractions  were  due  more  to  bis  '  own  occupations'  than  to  distrac- 
tions in  his  surroundings.  Yet,  the  latter,  too,  were  abundant.  These 
'owu  occuoflliotift '  with  him  were  nunterous  and  various,  and  very 
difficult  to  break  up,  so  as  to  make  him  return  to  his  work.  Some  of 
them  were  so  constant  us  lo  deserve  the  iiume  of  '  tics,'  so  well  known 
in  pathological  literature,  although  most  of  them  did  not  last  through- 
out the  four  months  of  observation.  Only  the  habit  of  making  snort- 
ing sounds,  and  of  spasmodic  laughing  remained  permanent.  Others 
would  appear  only  a  few  times,  or  for  several  days  or  weeks,  and  then 
cease.     But  nearly  every  day  one  or  two  would  turn  up. 

The  same  attempts  were  made  with  B  In  teaching  him  the  domino 
game  as  with  A  and  all  the  others,  excepting  C  He  had  also  had  the 
previous  domino  discrimination  test.  The  ability  tbnt  lie  attained  in 
It,  and  the  general  character  of  his  playing  were  fto  much  like  that  of 
A  that  Ibey  need  little  special  description.  His  first  difSculty,  too,  wa» 
to  learn  to  match  by  ends  intteaa  of  by  blocks.  He,  too,  readily 
learned  the  mechanical  procedure  of  the  game,  but  always  played 
wrongly  oftener  than  correctly.  His  interest  aeemed,  too,  to  be  in 
strin^ug  out  a  line  of  blocks,  perhaps  some  in  matchine,  but  most  in 
winning.  He  forgot  less  often  than  A  to  watch  both  ends  of  ihe  play- 
ing line,  and  bad  to  be  asked  less  often  at  the  end  of  the  game  who 
won.  before  he  recognized  the  fact. 

B's  speech  has  apparently  not  developed  much  since  admission  into 
the  institution.  He  still  speaks  indistinctly  and  brokeuly,  and  uses 
only  phrases  or  very  short  sentences. 

Cas«  C. 
At  Time  of  Admission. 

C  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  It  was  noticed  from  birth 
that  he  was  backward  in  every  way;  waN  helpless  and  conid  not  sit 
op.  but  began  to  improve  after  the  second  yeor.  He  began  to  walk 
between  four  and  five  years.  At  the  time  of  admission  he  does  not  yet 
talk.  He  '  can  say  some  sounds,  but  cannot  connect  them.  Says  papa, 
mamniA,  baby,  and  a  great  many  other  words,  but  not  very  distinctly.* 
Bis  hsbits  of  cleanHness  are  good.  He  does  not  soil  clothing.  He 
can  dress  and  feed  himself.  lie  nses  a  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  but  can- 
not tie  shoe-lsce  in  a  regular  knot.     He  'can  wash  and  wipe  dishes, 
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sod  pot  them  awny  ;  britiK  wood  and  coal,  sod  other  waots  about  the 
house.'  fie  is  obedient  and  of  good  temper.  He  amuses  himself  as  a 
normal  child  would.  Uis  sight  and  bcarioK  <^*^  K^od.  be  likes  music, 
docs  not  recoj;iiize  colors,  Vnows  none  by  name,  and  does  not  recognize 
form.  He  distin^isbes  pictures,  understands  a  command,  and  caa 
do  errands. 

Present  General  Observations. 

C  has  been  iu  the  institution  for  ten  mouths.  He  is  fairly  active 
and  lively,  more  than  A,  but  not  as  lively  as  B.  Hi^  interests  seemed 
about  uniform  for  «tl  the  tests.  He  never  showed  siKusof  any  partic- 
ular ecThusiasm,  nor  of  any  Rreat  dislikes  for  any  of  his  tasks  at  any 
time,  from  outward  appearances  his  attention  wss  not  very  difficult 
to  get  or  to  hold.  He  would  generally  react  at  once  when  spoken  to, 
or  when  otherwise  indicated  to  bim  what  he  was  to  do,  provided  he 
understood.  And  he  would  go  through  any  of  the  tests  without  much 
reiaxation  in  interest  or  effort.  But  upon  more  detailed  obscrvatioa 
It  became  cvitlcrit  that  ueilher  biii  iuteiest  nor  effort  wa.s,  as  a  rule, 
very  great.  He  performed  his  tasks  iu  a  thoroughly  mechanical  way, 
with  little  change  in  mntiuer.  He  did  not  iiuaerstand  many  of  the 
ordinary  questions  asked  him  iu  connection  with  the  tests,  but  answered 
all  with  an  ever  ready  *  yes  *  and  nod,  often  before  the  question  was 
completed.  Many  instances  in  his  procedure  showed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  time  he  had  forgotten  just  what  he  was  to  do,  or  at  least  that  he 
did  not  have  his  attention  on  it  at  all.  He  did  not  have  any  pre-occu- 
pations  intense  enough  to  hinder  his  work  very  much,  nor  did  he  seem 
to  be  distracted  much  by  bis  surrouudiuKS.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  to 
have  no  particular  interest  in  anything,  and  perhaps  never  showed 
any  great  effort.  His  speech  was  limited  to  some  words  that  were 
hardly  spoken  intelligibly.  He  was  never  observed  to  use  more  than 
■  word  at  a  time.  Many  things  abont  the  testa  be  coald  not  be  made 
to  undemtand,  and  the  nature  of  his  reactions  to  questions  quite 
strongly  indicated  that  the  main  factor  In  not  understanding  them 
was  bis  lack  uf  attention  to  them.  When  confused  or  astonished  his 
eyes  revealed  a  considerable  degree  of  lateral  nystagmus. 

Cash  D. 
At  Time  of  Adtnission. 

D  was  eight  years  eight  months  when  admitted.  He  began  to  walk 
between  two  and  three  years,  to  talk  at  about  aix  years.     He  '  has  a 

5 rest  laxity  of  vocal  organs,  speaks  very  indistinctly,  so  that  strangers 
o  not  understand  him.'  At  six  months  he  had  an  epileptic  attack 
which  increased  in  severity  till  three  to  four  years  when  remedied. 
Since  that  time  it  has  greatlv  improved  so  that  he  do  longer  becomes 
nnconsciouK,  and  a  word  will  bring  him  back  to  normal  condition. 
His  habits  of  cleanliness  are  fair.  He  is  learning  to  dress  himself 
quite  well,  but  cannot  tie  shoe-lace.  He  can  feed  himself  with  spoon, 
but  docs  not  use  knife  and  fork.  He  can  help  clear  table,  and  brings 
in  wood  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  He  is  generally  obedient  and  good  tcm* 
pered  ;  docs  not  bide  or  destroy  things.  He  amuses  himtteU  with  pic- 
tures and  ganie^  with  his  sister.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  good.  He 
is  very  fond  of  mnsic.  He  distinj^uisbes  forms  and  colors,  and  knows 
red  and  bine  by  name.  He  distinguishes  pictures,  can  nndersLand  a 
command,  and  do  an  errand. 

Present  General  Observations . 

D  has  been  in  the  inititntion  a  year  aud  six  mouths.  He  should  be 
classed  above  the  imbecile  grade.    He  is  quite  lively  and  frequently 
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pives  the  impression  of  cue  of  the  active  type.  Bat  his  apparent  great 
activity  ih  rather  due  to  a  considerable  nervousnrss.  He  has  hii  like« 
and  dislikes,  the  latter  of  which  he  freqaently  expresses.  But  on  the 
whole  he  is  obedient  and  will  perfnrni  his  tnsk.  when  told  to,  even 
though  he  dislikes  it  much.  In  some  of  the  tests  he  shows  a  kern  in- 
terest. He  had  a  strong  »enae  of  rivalry',  and  could  not  bear  to  have 
his  opponent  heat  him.  But,  althouj^h  rivalry  aronsed  him  very  mnch, 
it  diu  not  improve  his  attention  to  h\»  task,  and  consequently  be  did 
no  better  on  acconnt  of  it.  He  manifested  more  than  a  normal  degree 
of  inquisitivcncsB,  with  respect  to  matters  incidental  to  the  tests  and 
what  they  sucgested  to  him.  In  some  of  his  qnestiotis  he  was  verj 
persistent,  and  frequently  refused  to  continue  his  ta.ik  until  he  was 
answered.  A  number  of  tbem  were  repeftted  every  day  with  no  ap- 
parent decrease  fn  interest.  He  found  much  Qiore  means  of  amusing 
himseU  during  unoccupied  moment^*  than  any  of  the  preceding  cases, 
and  he  wonld  never  sit  still,  doing  nothing,  when  left  to  himself.  Of 
this  much  was  stereotyped,  tor  be  did  the  same  lbing»  over  and  over 
again  with  no  apparent  change  in  procedure  or  interest. 

I)  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  play  the  domino  game.  He  learned 
to  match  by  one  end  only,  and  all  tbe  other  detaiU  in  the  procedure 
during  the  first  half  hour  sitting.  He  showed  considerable  interest  in 
winning,  and  apparently  kept  that  object  more  or  less  iu  mind  while 
playing.  He  understood  that  drawing  was  prejudicial  to  winning  and 
would  lie  much  pleased  when  his  opponent  was  obliged  to  do  so.  He 
very  rarely  made  a  wrong  play,  but  very  often  drew  when  he  could 

Slav  on  either  end,  and  constantly  forgo!  one  end  of  the  playing  line, 
rawing  at  once  when  he  could  not  play  on  the  end  nearest  him.  with- 
out 1<x>king  at  tbe  other.  He  could  not  be  made  to  underytund  that 
showing  bis  blocks  or  telling  his  opponent  what  he  had  might  be  a 
disadvantage,  and  he  never  Icarnc<l  any  of  tbe  other  points  of  the  game. 
When  bis  opponent  played  b  double  leaving  the  cuds  the  same  as  those 
for  which  he  had  just  drawn  he  forgot  about  the  fact  and  preceded  to 
bis  own  blocks  before  drawing  sgatn. 

Cash  E. 
At  Time  of  Admissiffn. 

E  was  admitted  when  eleven  years  three  months  old.  He  began  to 
walk  at  fourteen  mootfas.  and  could  walk  alone  at  sixteen  months. 
He  began  to  talk  at  three  years,  but  does  not  speak  normally  plain  at 
the  time  of  admission.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  are  good.  He  can 
dress  and  feed  himself;  can  button  his  front  buttons,  but  not  tbose  in 
the  back,  nor  tie  a  shoe-lace;  uses  spoon,  knife  and  fork  well.  He  can 
fee<l  the  chickens,  carry  wood  and  coal.  He  is  obedient  and  very  good 
tempered,  and  amnaes  btmsclf  like  normal  children.  His  sight  and 
hearing  are  good.  He  is  very  food  of  music,  recognizes  color,  form 
Bomewbat,  knows  black,  white  and  piuk  by  name,  and  distinguishes 
pictures.  He  understands  commands  perfectly  and  can  do  errands. 
He  knows  the  alphabet,  but  makes  mistakes.  He  read  a  little  At 
school,  and  can  count  to  about  ten. 

Present  General  Observations. 

E  is  now  twelve  years  ten  months  old,  with  one  year  seven  months 
aince  admission.  He  stands  above  the  imbecile  grade.  His  movements 
and  general  behavior  are  quite  normal.  He  is  active  and  lively,  talks 
freely  and  asks  many  questions,  such  as  any  normal  chiM  several  years 
younger  would  ask.  He  is  of  the  delusional  type,  frequently  met 
UDong  feeble-minded.  He  believes  himself  to  be  particularly  bright, 
thinks  none  of  the  other  boys  can  do  things  so  well  as  he,  that  be  is  ■ 
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tpecial  faTortte,  that  Bdvaoced  work  is  given  him  because  he  belongs 
to  a  higher  class.  His  one  constant  interest  is  closely  connected  with 
this  attitude  towards  his  abilities.  ThroDxhoat  foar  months  of  ex- 
perimeuliiig  a  certain  net  of  questions  and  remarks  relative  lo  this 
estimation  of  himself  were  repeated  almost  dail^.  Uccasiocally  he 
expre.iseil  dislike  of  name  of  the  tests,  but  he  was  iu  general  ohenieat, 
and  never  refused  to  go  through  a  test  when  asked  in  a  kindly  way 
whether  he  would  not  do  so.  Like  B,  R  soinetimes  gave  evidence  of 
what  seemed  to  be  very  attentive  work.  He  would  proceed  slowly 
with  apjiarent  care  and  dcTibemtiou,  stopping  long  lo  consider  when 
in  doubt  But  as  will  be  seen  later,  these  manifestAtions  were  no  true 
index  of  hia  real  powers  of  attention. 

In  learning  the  domino  game  he  showed  no  appreciable  difference 
in  ability  and  characteristics,  in  the  nnmbcr  and  kind  of  mistakes  he 
made,  from  that  of  B.  Repeated  attempts  to  make  clear  to  him  some 
of  the  dificrcnt  points  in  the  game,  outside  the  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cedure nf  drawing  and  matching,  all  resulted  in  complete  failure.  He 
was  perhaps  more  pleased  than  D  when  he  won,  but  he  did  not  show 
so  much  evidence  that  he  kept  that  purpose  iu  miud  while  playing, 
and  he  also  frequently  did  not  recognize  that  the  game  was  ended 
when  il  was. 

Cask  F. 

At  Time  of  Admission. 

F  wse  four  years  one  month,  when  admitted.  Uis  deficiency  was 
noticed  at  six  months.  At  the  time  of  admissiou  he  does  not  yet  walk, 
but  is  just  beginning  to  talk.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  arc  poor.  He 
cstiDOt  dress  or  feed  hiuiseli,  canuot  use  a  spoou.  His  sight  and  hear- 
ing are  good. 

Present  General  Observations. 

P  is  now  eight  years  seven  months  old,  with  four  years  six  months 
of  institutional  life.  He  is  a  typical  case  of  the  active  type,  as  opposed 
to  the  dull,  Rliipid.  to  which  A  belongs.'  He  i^hows  more  life  and  en- 
ergy than  any  of  the  other  cases.  He  throws  very  swiftly  with  the 
ball,  runs  wildly  alter  it,  kicking  and  rolling  it  about.  Placed  in  a 
chair  during  a  test,  his  hands,  feet,  and  body  are  in  a  constant  wran- 
gling motion,  and  to  sit  perfectly  still  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  a 
minute  is  absolutely  impossible.  In  his  constant  wrangling  he  soon 
pulls  a  table-cloth  off  the  table,  mixes  up  dominoe,  cards  he  is  using, 
pushes  or  knocks  off  accidentally  everything  in  his  reach.  His  qaes- 
tions  are  very  numerous,  occasioned. by  a  variety  of  things,  and  show 
no  constant  or  coherent  interest.  They  are  kept  up  at  a  uniform  rate 
independently  of  answers  given,  for  which  be  seldom  waits,  and  in 
which  be  uiauifeMs  no  iiuere.st  when  given.  His  interests,  in  general, 
in  the  different  tests,  are  uniformly  poor.  He  shows  an  almost  abso- 
lute lack  of  persistent  eKort  iu  all  of  the  tests.  HtS  attention  is  aroused 
by  everything  abont  him  that  he  sees  or  hears,  and  is  as  readily  dis- 
tracted by  the  next  thing  that  his  sturouudiuKS  or  fancy  supplies. 
This  is  the  one  source  of  constant  attraction  and  distraction  that 
makes  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  him  down  to  any  particular 
task  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 

To  go  through  the  regular  procedure  of  a  domino  game  proved  to  be 
beyond  F's  attainments;  not  perhaps  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  game,  for  occasional  evidence  showed  that  he  probably  understood 
as  well  as  auy  of  the  other  cases,  but  because  he  was  incapable  of  hold- 
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ing  his  atLentioii  down  to  the  requirements,  and  to  keep  in  mind  wbAt 
he  wBs  to  do  snd  not  to  do  in  each  case.  As  a  rale,  he  showed  no  !□• 
tcrcst  in  either  the  proceilnre  or  in  winning,  yet  a  few  times  he  ap- 
plauded loudly  when  be  won.  and  t;ot  angry  when  his  opponent  woo 
•everal  times  in  succession.  Over  half  of  his  plays  were  wrong, 
although  be  could  discriminate  the  blocks  wcl!  enoagb.  The  ides  of 
adding  a  block  to  the  playing  line  from  his  own  was  apparently  the 
main  thing  in  his  interest,  with  that  of  matching  as  only  a  secondary 
matter.  Often  he  wonld  not  wait  for  his  turn  to  play,  or  play  severu 
at  a  time;  would  draw  at  any  time  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawing, 
and  constantly  overlooked  one  end  of  the  playing  line  and  draw  un- 
necessarily. 

Cash  G. 
At  Time  of  AdmUsion. 

G  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine  yeara  three  months.  He  began  to 
walk  at  three  vears.  and  to  talk  at  four.  No  abnormality  was  noticed 
until  the  sixth  year,  when  he  would  get  angry  easily  and  bump  hia 
head.  He  showed  no  tendency  to  play  with  other  children,  and  pre- 
ferred being  by  himself.  At  time  of  admission  his  habits  of  clean- 
liness arc  fair.  He  can  dress  and  feed  himself;  can  use  spoon  bnt 
cannot  tie  sboe-tace.  He  brings  in  wood,  helps  his  father  feed  stone- 
crusher,  hoes,  etc.  He  does  not  destroy  things,  but  is  disobedient, 
and  bis  temper  is  not  the  best.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  good.  He 
recognizes  colors,  and  knows  most  of  them  by  name.  He  recognizes 
pictures,  but  not  form.    He  can  understand  a  command  and  do  errands. 

Present  Genial  Observations, 

G  is  now  eleren  years  six  months,  having  been  in  the  instltotioa 
two  years  three  months.  He  is  fairly  active  and  lively,  but  rather 
awkward  in  his  movcmenta.  Hts  running  and  throwing  is  like  that  of 
a  child  at  least  several  years  younger.  He  is  very  ouiei,  never  aska  a 
question  and  seldom  speaks;  is  very  obedient  ana  well  behaved,  at 
least  in  the  tests.  He  nevt'r  protested  against  any  task,  and  would 
petsistently  keep  up  a  test  for  about  an  hour  without  objrctioti  or  any 
great  lagging  in  efiort.  His  interest  was  qnite  nnifonnly  good,  although 
he  had  some  preferences.  Krom  all  general  appearances  his  attention 
seemed  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  cases,  and  he  was  capable 
of  putting  a  considerable  degree  of  effort  into  his  work. 

He  learned  at  once  the  procedure  In  the  domino  game  and  never 
made  a  mistake  in  matching.  He  remembered  at  the  beginning  of 
each  game  whose  turn  it  wus  to  play  first,  understood  that  drawing 
was  prejudicial  to  winning,  was  always  muih  pleased  to  sec  his  oppo- 
nent draw  and  himself  to  win.  He  could  watch  his  opponent,  correct 
his  mistakes,  and  direct  him  in  bis  playing.  But  he  drew  unnecessarily 
about  as  frequently  as  D  and  H.  by  overlooking  blocks  that  would  play 
on  either  end,  and  by  oTerlooking  one  end  of  the  playing  line.  He 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  any  of  the  points  of  the  game,  beyond 
the  mere  mechanical  procedure. 

Cask  H. 

At  Time  of  Admission, 

H  was  ten  years  five  months  when  admitted.  He  began  to  walk  at 
about  five  years,  and  to  talk  at  altout  the  same  time.  At  the  time  of 
admission  hia  speech  is  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  '  sort  of  a  lisp.' 
His  habits  of  cleanliiiess  are  good  and  be  can  dress  and  feed  himself; 
can  use  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  but  cannot  tie  a  sboe-Uce  well.    He  Is 
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obedient  and  good  tempcrtd  and  does  not  destroy  things.  His  sight 
and  hearing  are  good.  He  recognizes  form  and  color,  knows  them 
probably  by  oame,  and  distingaishca  pictures.  He  understand  a  cotn« 
mand  and  can  do  errands. 

Present  General  Observations. 

H  is  now  eleven  years  6ve  months,  with  one  year  since  admission. 
He  is  normally  active  and  lively,  talks  freely  and  asks  many  ques- 
tions. He  is  of  a  happy  disposition,  laughs  oiacfa  and  is  hard  to  snger. 
He  is  interested  In  the  '  why  and  wherefore  *  of  things ;  wants  to  know 
what  the  apparatus  is  for,  what  the  different  tests  are  (or,  whv  aotes 
are  taken,  etc.  His  interests,  En  general,  are  fairly  good,  ana  quite 
regular.  He  seldom  objected  to  a  teat,  and  when  he  aid  it  was  rather 
in  the  attitude  of  a  joke ;  he  could  always  be  persuaded  to  perform  his 
task.  He  was  pleased  to  get  things  right.  His  attention  conld  be 
called  to  his  work  with  a  word.  He  was  not  very  readily  distracted 
and  was  fairly  persistent.  Like  B,  he,  as  a  rale,  refused  to  do  gues«- 
work  ami  did  iiot  choose  s  picture  or  Card  at  all  when  he  had  forgotten 
which  one  it  was,  rather  than  to  choose  at  ra.ndom. 

He  was  very  fond  of  the  domino  game,  and  wanted  to  play  it  first 
every  day  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  tests.  His  proficiency  in 
it  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  learned  was  about  the  same  as  that 
of  G.  He  understood  that  drawing  lessened  chances  for  wiuninji,  was 
always  pleased  to  sec  bis  opponent  draw,  and  wanted  to  replace  those 
that  he  nimaelf  drew  If  they  did  not  play.  He  readily  learned  to  man* 
age  the  prcccdnre  of  the  game  alone,  corrected  bis  opponent's  mis* 
takes,  seadom  made  mistakes  in  matching,  but  overlooked  oue  end  of 
the  playing  line  and  his  own  blocks  io  drawing  as  much  as  G.  His 
interest  seemed  to  be  rather  in  the  procedure  with  the  game  than  in 
wiunttig,  for  he  frequently  gave  no  sign  of  interest  in  the  latter  nt  alt. 

Cask  I. 

At  Time  of  Admission. 
Ca»e  I  WAS  seven  years  ten  months  wheu  ndmitted.  He  begau  walk- 
ing when  a  year  eight  months  old,  and  to  talk  at  about  two  and  s 
half  years.  The  first  observation  of  defect  was  that  of  a  convulsion  at 
six  months.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  are  fair.  He  can  feed,  and  un- 
dress himself.  He  uses  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  bat  cannot  tic  a  shoe- 
lace. He  can  do  little  errands  about  the  house,  is  generally  f^ood 
tempered,  and  usually  obedient,  but  breaks  bis  playthings.  His  sight 
and  hearing  are  good.  He  sometimes  recognizes  color,  knows  red  and 
blue  by  name,  and  distinguishes  form  and  pictures.  He  uiidersLaads 
a  command,  and  can  do  errands.     He  does  not  speak  plainly. 

Present  General  Observations. 
I  is  now  ten  years  five  months  old,  having  been  in  the  institution 
two  years  seven  months.  He  is  very  active  and  lively,  but  the  ac- 
tivity is  of  the  nervous  sort,  for  he  is  exceedingly  nervous.  Doring 
the  first  few  weeks  he  was  very  quiet,  and  apparently  quite  attentive. 
Bnt  upon  belter  acquaintance  he  turned  out  quite  different.  His  in- 
terests are  uniformly  poor.  He  is  indifferent  to  all  of  the  tests,  even 
to  those  that  the  others  liked  well.  He  never  protests,  excepting  a 
constant  complaint  that  he  is  tired,  and  goes  through  all  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  effort,  which  is  very  small.  A  word  is  generally 
sufficient  to  call  bis  attention  to  his  taak,  hut  he  works  exceedingly 
carelessly.  AH  qnestions  that  are  asked  him  receive  the  same  affirma- 
tive.answer,  which  is  given  generally  before  the  question  is  completed. 
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There  is  also  abnndaot  evidence  of  another  sort  that  he  does  not  an- 
derstand  the  (juestions  at  all  through  lack  of  attention,  His  opeech  ii 
quite  dclective.  His  sentences  arc  limited  lo  three  to  four  wordi, 
wbirh  often  Vtegiii  wi^h  an  explosive  expuUiou  of  the  air  io  the  first 
word. 

He  had  difficulty  in  learning  to  match  bj  ends  instead  of  b;  blocki 
in  the  doniino  game.  All  the  other  points  in  the  procedure  he  learned 
quite  readily.  But  as  in  the  other  tests,  be  was  very  careless,  and 
made  very  many  wrong  plays,  and  seldom  kept  watch  of  both  ends  of 
the  playing  line.  He  seemed  tu  reKiird  the  game  rather  us  an  imposed 
duty  than  as  a  pleasure,  aUbou^h  he  showed  some  interest  in  win> 
nioR. 

With  the  ceases  whose  speech  was  good  enough  to  make  their  au- 
awcrs  intelligible,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  some  time  was  spent  with 
general  orientation  questions,  similar  to  thotte  outlined  by  SioH,  and 
others.  The  results  obtained  with  this  method  were  so  much  alike 
for  the  different  cases  that  they  may  be  summarized  briefly.  It  !• 
difficult  Io  determine  in  this  way  how  much  they  remember  of  their 
past  life,  and  whether  their  memory  iu  this  respect  is  really  defective, 
and  to  what  degree.  But  one  thing  aecins  to  be  true  of  all  of  them  aa 
'  regards  memory.  Thereisa  very  prominent  lieficiency  io  ket^ping  fact 
and  imagination  apart.  Apparently  Ihey  relate  as  actual  fact  what- 
ever comes  into  their  minds.  For  the  same  questioos  asked  on  difier- 
cnt  days  receive  different  answers.  Their  natural  train  of  associations, 
nnhanipcrcd  by  any  voluntary  inhibition,  determines,  in  Kcneral.  what 
they  have  to  &ay.  Numerous  special  instances  reveal  this  fact  quite 
clearly.  Thus,  e.  g.,  when  asked  what  they  bad  for  breakfast  they 
may  relate  a  lar^e  li&t  of  things,  including  anything  they  had  at 
another  time.  It  is  impossible,,  of  course,  to  determine  ]iiBt  how  much 
this  mingling  of  factand  imagination  is  conscious  or  unconscious  with 
them.  Yel  it  is  clear  at  once  that  probably  a  large  part  w«s  more  or 
less  consciously  done.  For,  on  cross-questioning  they  would  correct 
their  previous  remarks.  Questions  on  time  orientation  revealed  that 
they  kept  very  little  track  of  the  days,  weeks,  months,  seasons,  etc., 
and  that  holidays,  and  events  emotionally  connected  with  their  lives 
furnish  by  far  the  chief  landmarks,  if  not  the  only  ones,  in  their  knowl> 
edge  of  the  progress  of  time.  Further,  they  showed  that  they  knew 
many  more  names  and  wi>rds  than  they  knew  the  meaning  of,  for  they 
constantly  misapplied  them.  This,  however,  differed  much  for  the 
different  cases.  When  ssked  to  name  the  aeasons  of  the  year,  a  g.^ 
tJiey  may  answer.  'Tuesday,  Winter.  Fourth  of  July,  and  April.'  Or 
aaked  what  month  it  is  they  may  answer  with  a  day  of  the  week,  a 
season,  etc.  Their  idea  of  number  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  qnestiona 
involving  it  geaerally  received  answers  very  far  from  correct.  ThuSt 
they  may  say  that  there  are  two  hours  in  a  day.  twelve  weeks  in  8 
month,  four  months  in  a  year,  etc.  None  of  them  could  tell  time  by 
the  clock,  nor  had  any  means  of  indicating  that  they  had  even  as  much 
as  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  day  was  past,  and  how 
much  was  left. 


III.     EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS. 

A.  Memory. 

The  tests  lliat  were  made  that  would  come  under  this  head- 
ing were  primarily  intended  for  two  purposes.  First,  to  deter- 
mine what  the  proper  method  would  be  for  getting  evidence 
that  would  decide  the  essential  problems  that  stich  tests  in 
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g;eneral  aim  at,  and,  secondly,  to  get  results  from  the  particular 
cases  studied  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  other  results. 

A  large  share  of  the  interest  in  the  psychology  of  arrested 
development  has  been  directed  to  the  memory  of  this  class  of 
defectives.  Remarks  from  casual  and  general  observation  on 
this  matter,  however,  are  so  general  and  so  various  that  they 
afford  us  but  little  insight  into  what  the  facts  may  be.  The 
range  from  profound  idiocy  to  the  slightly  feeble-minded  is  so 
great,  the  special  aptitudes  seem  to  be  so  common  and  so 
marked,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  the  class  so  meagre,  as 
to  allow  of  practically  no  generalization.  Again,  the  results 
on  the  memory  .span  obtained  under  experimental  conditions 
cannot  be  compared  directly.  The  methods  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  generally  too  little  information  is  given  us  as  lo  the 
age,  special  training,  and  the  approximate  deKf^t:  of  general 
development  of  the  cases.  The  following  is  a  r^sum^  of  the 
results  of  previous  experiments  on  their  memory. 

Gallon  tested  the  memory  span  of  idiots  with  the  reading  of 
figures.*  He  probably  uses  the  term  'idiot'  as  descriptive  of 
the  lowest  grade.  Their  age  was  'apparently  from  sixteen  or 
seventeeen  to  twenty-five.  They  could  read  and  write  a  little, 
and  do  some  house  work,  but  failed  in  the  adding  of  two  fig- 
ures.* He  tested  fifteen  cases,  reading  the  figures  once  dis- 
tinctly and  having  the  case  repeat  them  orally.  Ue  does  not 
state  bow  many  individual  tests  were  made  on  each  case.  The 
average  of  his  results  from  these  cases  is  four,  as  the  number 
of  figures  that  were  perfectly  recalled.  The  three  poorest  had 
an  average  of  two  figures,  and  of  the  six  best  five  had  an  aver- 
age of  five  figures,  and  one  of  six.  The  results  of  another 
visit  to  another  institution,  where  most  of  the  inmates  were  ot 
the  imbecile  grade,  were  as  follows:  28  cases  tested,  classed 
into  four  groups  according  to  the  estimated  degree  of  general 
intelligence.  In  the  lower  classes  letters  instead  of  nuaierals 
were  read,  in  all  the  child  beginning  to  repeat  immediately 
after  reading.  Class  I,  ages  nine  to  fiAeen,  gave  an  aver- 
age of  7.  Class  II,  ages  nine  to  slx.teen,  averaged  4.5.  Class 
III.  ages  eleven  to  nineteen,  averaged  3.09.  Class  IV,  ages 
eleven  to  fifteen,  averaged  3.33. 

Johnson  experimented  with  seventy-two  cases,  using  the 
reading  of  numerals  as  a  method,  the  child  repeating  orally 
immediately  as  many  as  it  oould.*  He  used  series  of  three, 
fonr,  etc.,  to  eight  numerals.  Six  repetitions  of  each  series 
constituted  a  test.  Of  the  seventy-two  cases  thus  tested, 
70  repeated  3  numerals  correctly. 
66         "4 
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51  repealed  5  numerals  correctly. 

27         '*       6 


Arranging  the  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  their  general 
development,  he  concludes  that  'there  was  generally  an  in- 
crease of  memory  with  intelligence,  but  there  were  notable 
exceptions.' 

Wylie  has  tested  fifty-one  cases  on  visual  and  auditory  mem- 
or>'.  and  thirty-four  on  the  memory  of  muscular  movements.* 
The  age  of  the  fifty-one  cases  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  boys.  Of  the  thirty-four, 
seventeen  were  boys.  He  gives  no  further  description.  For 
the  visual  tests  he  used  three  series  of  stimuli.  ( r).  Ten  card- 
board forms.  (3.)  Ten  colored  papers.  (3.)  Ten  consonant 
letters  on  cards.  Five  of  each  series  were  presented  to  the 
child  for  two  seconds,  and  immediately  it  picked  out  as  many 
of  them  as  it  could  from  a  duplicated  series  of  ten  placed  before 
it.  Each  series  was  repeated  five  times.  He  fouud  the  aver- 
age number  of  correct  choices  to  be  as  follows: 

Form.  Color.  Letter*. 

2.4  2.5 

2.3  2-7 

{ r . )  groups  of  fi^ve  nonsense 


For 


Girls  26 

Boys  25 
the  auditory  test 


syllables,  as  free  from  as.sociation  as  possible.  (2.)  Groups  of 
six  associated  words.  (3.)  Words  making  sentences,  from 
their  school  readers  from  five  to  thirty-five  words  in  length. 
The  syllables  and  words  were  read  at  the  rate  of  one  per  sec- 
ond, the  child  repeating  them  immediately.  The  averf^ 
number  of  syllables  and  words  correctly  repeated  were: 


SyllablcB. 

Words. 

Words  in 

Sentences. 

Boys 
Girls 

3.1 
2.t 

3-9 
3.7 

10 
12 

In  the  test  on  the  memory  of  muscular  movements  a  graduated 
rod  with  two  stops  was  fixed  on  supports  before  the  child. 
With  closed  eyes  the  child  moved  the  index  finger  from  first  to 
second  stop  and  back.  The  second  stop  was  then  removed, 
and  the  child  required  to  move  finger  again  to  the  position 
where  the  second  stop  had  been.  Three  distances  between 
stops  were  used.  100,  200.  and  300 mm,,  respectively.  Three 
intervals,  o-seconds,  lo-seconds.  and  20-seconds,  between  first 
movement  and  reproduction  of  movement  were  used.     He  does 
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not  state  tbe  number  of  trials  for  each  case.     His  results  are: 


O-MC. 

IO-«CC. 

20-MC 

Boys  17 
Girls  17 

lOS 
108 

Ill 

"3 

144 
108 

Boys 
GirLs 
Boys 
Girls 

3" 
287 
490 

476 

279 
382 
463 

457 

271 

277 

447 
456 

Grouping  these  cases  into  three  classes  according  to  degree  of 
general  development  shows  their  memory  span,  and  accuracy 
of  memory  of  muscular  movements  parallel  with  tbe  degree  of 
intelligence,  in  a  general  way. 

Recently,  Lobsien,  also,  has  made  a  memory  span  test  on 
mental  defectives.'  He  used  nine  stimuli,  given  to  a  group  of 
children  at  teu  seconds  intervals,  for  each  of  eight  different 
classes  of  stimuli,  as  follows:  (a.)  Nine  objects  seen,  (b.)  Nine 
noises  made,  (c.)  Nine  numbers  called,  (d. )  Nine  words  called 
suggestiug  visual  imagery,  (e.)  Nine  words  called  suggesting 
auditor>'  imagery,  (f.)  Nine  words  suggesting  tactual  imagery. 
(g.)  Nine  words  suggesting  emotions,  (h.)  Nine  words  whose 
meaning  was  not  known  to  the  children.  The  experiment  was 
a  repetition  of  one  be  had  previously  made  on  normal  children.' 
In  each  case  the  children  wrote  down  immediately  as  much  as 
they  could  remember.  He  compares  the  results  of  normals  and 
defectives.  The  following  is  taken  from  his  tables.  Tbe  fig- 
ures express  percentages  correctly  recalled. 

a  b  c  (1  e  f  g  h 

Defectives  (age  10-12),  71  43  26  39  24  35  31  8 

Normals  (age  10-12).    87  54  64  61  59  61  51  11 

DiflFerence,                        16  11  38  22  35  a6  20  3 

His  results,  when  grouped  according  to  grade  of  general  de- 
velopment, also  show  that  memory  span  decreases  with  this 
grade. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  have  been  made  by  different 
persons  on  tbe  memory  span  of  normal  children  and  of  adults. 
Comparison  of  these  results  with  those  from  cliildreu  arrested 
in  development  shows  the  latter  to  be  con.siderably  de6cienl  in 
memory  span,  at  least  in  the  averages,  and  granting  that  no 
other  factors  have  entered  with  the  one  class.  Thus  Johnson. 
on  comparing  his- results  with  those  of  Jacobs.  Bolton,  and 
Bourdon,  concludes  that  '  the  feeble-minded  fall  considerably 


*  ^LobsicD:  Binlge Untervnchangeo  iiberda* GftdachotUs be)  Scfawacb- 
bcfahigteo.  Die  Sioderjebler;  Zeitsclir.  (.  KioderforechaDg.  Bd. 
VIII.  H.4. 

'Lobaien:  Ex pcrimeo telle  Uotenachtingen  uber  die  OedacblulM. 
EntwickelDDg  tiei  ScfaalkiDdez.  Zeit«cbr.  t.  Ptycb.  n.  Fby«.  d.  Sin. 
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below  Dormal  children  in  memory  span.  Bui  the  memory  span 
is  so  good  iu  some  cases,  and  the  average  for  the  majority  is  so 
high,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  the 
memory  span  of  feebJe-minded  falls  below  thai  of  normal  chil- 
dren is  not  commensurate  with  the  degree  in  which  the  feeble- 
minded fall  below  normal  children  in  general  intelligence.* 
He  believes  that  their  deficiency  in  memory  span  is  largely 
due  to  deficiency  iu  attention  and  will  power,  and  that  '  hence 
.  we  may  conclude  that  weakness  of  memory,  physiologically 
speaking,  is  not  a  special  prominent  factor  lo  feeble- miuded- 
uess. '  Wylie's  results  on  the  memory  of  muscular  movements, 
compared  with  those  of  Scripture  from  adult  normals  show 
*  the  memory  error  of  feeble-miuded  to  be  from  two  to  teu  times 
that  of  normals.'  Lobsien  concludes  from  his  results  that 
roughly  the  memory  of  normals  is  to  the  memory  of  imbeciles 
as  five  to  three,' 

Great  differences  and  irregularities  are  undoubtedly  a  con- 
stant feature  with  this  class -of  defectives.  The  fact  to  which 
Johnson  attributes  a  general  lowering  of  memory  span  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  a  great  variation,  since  great  irregularity  is 
one  of  the  expressions  of  poor  attention.  The  e;ttent  and  na- 
ture of  this  factor  is  one  of  the  chief  things  that  we  need  to 
know  more  about,  for  it  is  evident  from  only  a  superficial  ob- 
sen'ation  that  poor  and  irregular  attention  is  one  of  the  main 
lines  of  deficiency.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine more  closely  to  what  extent  they  are  really  defective  in 
memory,  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  observe  a  more  rigid  con- 
trol of  the  tests  and  refinements  of  method.  It  is  to  a  few  con- 
ditions that  should  be  considered,  which  one  learns  best  after 
having  bad  some  experience  with  the  cases,  thai  I  wish  to  call 
attcuitoii.  I  have  already  noted  that  in  comparison  of  rcsull^X 
of  different  cases  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  normals  inl 
any  particular  test  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  ag£S  and  gen-  \ 
eral  development  of  the  cases  should  be  nearly  alike.  The  ^ 
judgment  of  general  ability  can  be  made  with  much  greater 
ease  and  accuracy  in  observing  the  cases  themselves  than  such 
differences  can  be  described,  and  the  demand  really  involves  no 
great  difficulty.  But  of  equal  importance  with  this  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  institutional  training  each  case  has 
had.  and  his  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  special  stimulus  used 


iS«e  hia  article  id  Etnderfehler,  p.  aoa.  For  results  of  other  <x]>eri> 
mcDt9  on  the  memory  spaa  of  normal  children,  with  methods  very 
similar  to  ifaflt  u(  Lobsien,  .see  NetBchajeff:  Experiinentelle  t'nter- 
BnchDUKec  uber  du  GedSchtniss-EntwickeUmg  Ik!  S{*hul kinder. 
Zeit«chr.  i.  P«ych.  n.  Phys.  d.  Sin.  Bd.  XXIV,  1900,  AUo.  tJebet 
Memorlcrcn.  Einc  Skizzic  sua  dem  Oebiete  der  eiperimenlcllen 
PadagOKiachcn  PsycboloRie,  by  the  same  autbor.  in  SainniUmg  v»a 
AbhandlunKcn  an  dem  Gebicte  der  experltDcDtellen  padagogiKbeo 
Psychologic.     Bd.  V,  1903. 
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in  the  test.  Home  life  and  institutional  life  are  too  frequently 
two  quite  different  matters  with  sickly  and  defective  children. 
Entrance  into  the  institution  often  results  in  a  great  improve- 
ment in  general  health,  when  all  their  .special  needs  are  looked 
after  by  competent  hands.  Long  and  persistent  special  train- 
ing adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  deficiencies  brings  about  a 
second  great  difference  between  those  outside  and  those  in  the 
institution.  When  these  facts  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  effect  they  may  have  had  upon  the  familiarity  of  each 
case  with  the  special  stimulus  used  in  the  test,  their  importance 
becomes  at  once  evident.  Discrimination,  and  recognition  of 
forms,  letters,  words,  and  numerals  is  with  many  cases  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  process  of  learning,  quite  different  from  tliat  of 
any  normal  child,  and  quite  different  from  each  other.  What 
the  defective  case  does  in  a  test  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
how  well  he  can  handle  the  stimulus,  The  figures  from  Lob- 
sien's  tables,  given  above,  strongly  suggest  this  fact.  From 
them  it  is  seen  that  the  din'erence  in  memory  span  for  the  two 
classes  of  children  is  much  less  when  the  stimuli  are  actual  ob- 
jects seen,  and  actual  noises  heard — a,  and  b — than  is  the  case 
when  the  stimuli  are  ou|y  words  called  suggesting  the  different 
imagery — c,  d.  e.  f,  and  g.  h  being  an  exception.  The  first 
explanation  for  this  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  normal  chil- 
dren have  developed  a  better  word  memory  through  si^veral 
years  of  school  training  which  the  defectives  have  not  had.  In 
any  case,  it  has  loug  been  known  that  memory  is  memory  for 
particular  things,  and  that  it  may  be  widely  different  for  differ- 
ent things,  according  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual. Again,  if  we  wish  to  determine  how  far  the  memory 
span  result  is  due  to  deficient  memory,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to 
poor  attention,  the  first  prerequisite  is  the  observance  of  spe- 
cial means  of  insuring  uniform  perception  of  the  stimulus.  If 
several  things  are  merely  placed  before  the  child  and  he  is  left 
to  himself  to  see  them,  it  will  mean  that  in  some  trials  he  will 
not  notice  any  at  all,  white  in  others  his  attention  may  be  quite 
normal.  Thu  averages  may  then  be  a  measure  of  irregular  at-A. 
teuliuu  r.illnji  than  poor  mcmury.  The  same  factor  will  be  * 
present  when  the  child  is  required  to  recall  or  recognize  what 
stimuli  have  been  given.  Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  eliminating  the  effect  of  poor  and  irregular  attention 
at  the  latter  point.  Lastly,  if  any  interval  is  used  between  the 
presentation  and  recall  of  the  stimulus,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  efficient  means  of  distraction  should  be  employed 
during  the  interval.  I'or  reducing  the  effort  to  keep  the  stim- 
ulus in  mind  to  zero  is  the  only  method  of  keeping  that  effort 
uniform  for  the  different  cases  and  for  each  case  in  successive 
trials.  Unless  this  is  done  the  stimulus  may,  furthermore,  be 
remembered  by  some  symbol,  name  or  other  image  associated 
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with  it.  rather  than  directly,  and  the  liability  and  accuracy  of 
memory  will  then  depend  not  upon  the  stimulus  itself,  but  upon 
its  associations. 

With  the  observance  of  these  general  conditions  the  details 
of  the  procedure  in  the  particular  memory  test  must  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  particular  problem  that  ve  wish  to  study.  In  the 
memory  span  work  the  problem,  as  usually  stated,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  limit  of  the  ability  in  recollecting  a  number  of  stimuli 
immediately  after  a  single  presentation.  The  first  choice  be- 
tween methods  at  this  point  lies  between  that  of  the  recall  and 
the  recognition  methods.  In  the  one  case  the  subject  repro- 
dnces  the  stimulus,  either  itself  or  by  symbols.  In  the  other 
the  stimulus  is  repeated  for  him  together  with  some  others,  and 
the  subject  has  only  to  discriminate  between  those  presented, 
and  those  not  presented  before.  The  first,  recall  method,  is 
the  more  active  process,  requiring  attention  to  one's  imagery, 
while,  in  the  second,  the  recognitive  processes  are  more  passive, 
following  immediately  the  re- presents  lion  of  the  stimulus.  If 
the  feeble-minded  are  especially  defective  in  attention  it  is  evi- 
dent that  fig;ures  in  the  results  of  the  two  methods  are  not  to 
be  amipared  directly  with  reference  to  memory  ability.'  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  these  children,  however,  choice  is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  kind  of  stiranlns 
that  can  be  employed  at  all.  If  speech  is  very  defective,  as  it 
often  is,  a  large  number  of  possibilities  in  method  are  eliminated. 
With  such  cases  one  is  practically  limited  to  the  recognition 
method,  unless  they  can  write  well  and  one  resorts  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  having  them  write  down  the  names  of  the  stimuli  in 
recall.  If  the  child  has  not  yet  learned  the  names  of  the  stim- 
uli to  be  used.  e.  g.,  numerals,  letters,  diagrams,  colors,  etc., 
the  recall  method  is  also  out  of  the  question,  fur  be  will  have 
no  means  of  expressing,  as  in  case  of  defective  speech,  what 
he  remembers.  Thus,  in  general,  the  recojpiition  method  is 
applicable  with  low  grade  cases  where  the  recall  method  is  not. 
But  it  has  two  decided  disadvantages.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  things  from  which  the  child  is  to  choose  those 
that  have  been  presented  before  must  be  kept  small;  if  it  is 
large  he  will  weary  of  considering  them  all,  and  will  choose  at 
random.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  it  is,  the  larger  will 
be  the  element  of  correct  gncsses. 

The  memory  span  work,  however,  does  not  decide  a  number 
of  things  that  are  of  fundamental  interest  in  the  study  of  ques- 
tions that  would  come  under  memory'  studies.     Here  at  once  it 

1  The  difference  betireen  these  two  methods  was  frequently  verified 
in  my  own  tests  in  which  »  seriei  of  ten  pictures  was  used,  employing 
tbc  necoKnition  metliod.  Wheu  the  child  was  asketl  to  name  the  pic- 
tures, doriog  the  interral,  that  had  tieen  shown  him  he  could  usually 
recall  only  one  or  two.  But  wbeo  it  came  to  piclciug  them  out  from 
the  tea  he  had  no  dlfficolty. 
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falls  into  two  tnaia  lines  of  problems,  viz.,  'What  is  their  so- 
called  physiological  retentiveness,  the  inherent  persistency  of 
the  primary  image?  And  secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  their 
memory  of  a  group  of  associated  processes?  When  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  former  alt  possibility  of  associations  with  the 
stimuli  must  be  niled  out.  tn  either  case  we  may  concern  our- 
selves with  their  memory  span,  or  with  their  memory  as  de- 
pendent upon  duration  since  the  stimulus.  It  i  s  not  at  all  a 
priori  certain  that  two  children  with  the  same  memory  span 
will  also  have  the  same  memory  curve  as  based  upon  duration. 
Of  associations  with  the  stimuli  that  are  apt  to  occur  the  most 
importaut  ib  the  association  between  the  stimulus  and  its  name. 
Hence,  except  iu  the  case  in  which  the  eflFect  of  their  presence 
is  the  object  of  study,  an  arbitrary  stimulus  should  be  used  for 
which  no  possible  name  can  be  invented,  and  which  is  also  not 
apt  to  be  remembered  by  any  other  symbol.  Unless  this  is 
avoided  our  purpose  is  defeated,  for  the  child  may  remember 
the  stimulus  during  the  interval  by  repeating  its  name  to  him- 
self, or  by  some  other  symbolic  representation  that  would  he 
easier  to  keep  in  mind  than  the  atimlns  itself,  as  already  noted. 

My  experiments  on  the  memory  of  the  nine  cases  described 
above  can  make  no  pretention  at  having  been  performed  under 
the  fax'orable  conditions  and  methods  outlined.  The  main 
Jesuit  of  the  memory  tests  has  rather  been  to  raise  questions 
and  to  .suggest  refinements  of  method.  Two  sets  of  memory 
tests  were  made.  One  in  which  the  child  was  asked  to  name 
as  many  as  he  could  of  a  group  of  ten  pictures'  that  were  be- 
ing used  at  the  same  time  iu  the  second  set  of  memory  tests,  a 
memory  span  test  by  the  recognition  method.  After  three 
weeks  of  memory  span  work  with  these  ten  pictures  each  child 
was  asked  to  name  as  many  of  the  pictures  as  he  could  each 
day  before  seeing  any  of  them.  This  was  continued  for  seven 
days.  Then  after  an  interval  of  6ve  weeks  during  which  they 
saw  none  of  the  pictures  in  any  test,  the  same  was  repeated  for 
two  days  without  the  pictures  being  shown.  Ivach  time  per- 
sistent coaxing  was  employed  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  eETcct  of  mere  unwillingness  to  tr>'  to  recall  them. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  percentages.  Only  the 
results  of  the  last  two  days  before  the  five  weeks  interval  is 
used  in  the  6rst  column. 

In  the  memory  span  test  the  same  ten  pictures  were  always 
used.  Each  day  two^  three,  four,  and  five  pictures  at  a  time 
were  shown  each  case,  which,  after  an  interval,  he  tried  to 
pick  out  from  the  ten.     The  whole  was  repeated  sixteen  times 

'  Pictures  of  a  goose,  chicle,  pig,  cat,  horse,  shoe,  bag,  necktie,  um- 
brclla.  Rtid  scissors  were  used,  taken  from  Reed's  canl-board  object 
pictures,  as  advertiftetl  in  Milton  Bradley  Co.'s  catalogne  on  Kinder- 
garten Material  and  School  Aids.  Sphugheld,  MMt.,  1903. 
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for  each  case.  In  showing  the  pictures  the  child  was  made  to 
natne  those  shown  twice  over  as  I  pointed  to  them,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  of  perception.  Four  intervals  were  used  be- 
tween presenting  the  pictures  and  picking  them  out  from  thelen, 
viz.,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  seconds.  But  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  cases  remembered  at  times  during  the  interval 
by  repeating  the  names  of  tbt:  pictures  to  themselves  quite  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  determiuing  the  relation  between  their 
memory  span  and  the  interval  between  stimulus  and  recollec- 
tion. The  percentages  of  correct  choices  made  when  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  pictures  were  shown  are  given  iu  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  figures  given,  however,  are  those  after  cor- 
rection has  been  made  for  the  number  that  could  have  been 
chosen  correctly  by  mere  guessing,  due  10  the  fact  that  the 
pictures  were  always  chosen  from  the  limited  number  of  ten. 
Thus  for  the  per  cent,  of  correct  choices  made  when  five  pict- 
ures were  shown  50%  is  deducted,  for  four  pictures  shown 
40%  is  deducted,  etc.,  from  the  number  of  correct  choices.' 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  that  the  memory  span  for 
these  cases,  with  pictures,  lies  between  two  and  three.  C  alone 
made  any  mistakes  when  as  few  as  two  were  shown,  while  G 
and  H  alone  made  no  mistakes  when  as  many  as  three  were 
shown.  The  averages  in  the  lower  column  have  no  signifi- 
cance except  as  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  cases  with  one 
another.  A  comparison  with  the  preceding  table  will  show  no 
direct  relation  between  memory  permanency  and  memor>'  span. 
The  two  tables  show  the  order  of  proficiency  in  memory  per- 
manency during  a  long  interval,  and  memory  span  to  be  the 
following: 


^C*  ftpeecb  was  entirely  unintelligible,  and  bence  no  results  could 
be  obtKiaed  from  him  in  this  test. 

*It  will  be  remembereil.  however,  that  thte  introdnces  another  error 
At  or  near  the  limit  of  absolute  certsioty  in  the  memory  span.  Thus, 
most  of  the  cases  made  no  mistakes  at  all  when  only  two  pictarea 
were  shown,  but  after  deducting  for  chance  error  they  have  only  Ba% 
of  correct  choices. 
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B  —  (I— F)— (A— D)— E— G— H,  and 
E— D — G — H— B— F— I— A,  respectiveiy. 

Peculiarly,  this  givea  an  inverse  relation;  ike  four  best  in 
memorj'  span  are  the  four  poorest  tn  memory  permanency.  If, 
from  the  first  table,  we  compare  the  order  of  proficiency  in 
remembering  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  the  first  place  with 
the  order  according  to  memory  permauency  we  have: 
G— (H— A)— (D— E~I)— B— F,  and 
B— (I— F)— (A— D)— E— G— H,  respectively. 
Here  G,  H,  and  A,  the  best  in  remembering  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  pictures  before  the  five  weeks'  interval,  are  among 
the  poorest  in  memory  permauency.  This  would  correlate  high 
memory  span  and  high  proficiency  to  commit  to  memory,  with 
a  low  degree  of  memory  permanency.  When  we  remember 
ftrom  the  psycholog>'  of  memory  in  normal  persons  that  that 
portion  which  is  committed  to  memory  under  a  high  pressure  of 
eSbrt  and  attention  is  least  permaneut.  then  these  relations  be- 
come more  intelligible.  We  may  have  here  an  analogous 
instance.  The  poorest  case.s  show  the  greatest  memory  perma- 
nency because  they  have  in  the  first  place  remembered  only  so 
much  as  could  be  done  without  effort. 

Comparing  the  results  for  the  different  intervals,  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  and  eighty  seconds,  between  showing  the  pictures  and 
their  picking  them  out  from  among  the  ten,  shows  practically 
no  effect  of  the  interval  upon  the  memory  span.  The  averages 
are  exactly  the  same  f<ir  all  the  intervals,  excepting  the  eighty 
seconds,  for  which  it  drops  39^-  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  factor  already  noted,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  cases  remem- 
bered the  pictures  during  the  interval  by  repeating  their  names 
to  themselves. 

Incidentally  the  test  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  instances  of  decided  memory  preferences,  in  the  case  of 
the  ten  pictures  used.  They  would  remember  some  pictures 
better  than  others,  and  forget  some  more  frequently  than  oth- 
ers. In  Table  III  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  times  each 
picture  was  not  chosen  when  it  had  been  shown,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  times  it  was  chosen  wrongly,  when  it 
bad  not  been  shown,  are  given,  *  In  the  first  horizontal  column 
for  each  case  are  given  the  percentages  forgotten ,  in  the  second, 
the  percentages  chosen  wrongly  for  each  picture. 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  show  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  instances  those  pictures  that  have  been  forgotten  most  are 
among  those  that  have  been  chosen  wrongly  least.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  that  a  certain  picture  is 
chosen  wrougly  more  frequently  than  another  because  it  pos- 


'The  picture  of  the  bag  waa  not  showD  at  itll. 
twice,  B  oQce  and  I  twice;  tbe  oibers  never. 
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sesses  the  greater  interest.  When  the  child  has  quite  forgotten 
which  the  right  one  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  choose 
either  the  one  that  is  nearest  or  that  his  eye  happens  to  rest  on, 
or  he  will  pick  according  to  his  likes.  Why  he  should  forget 
one  picture  ofteucr  than  another  is  more  evident.  Interest  de- 
termines the  persistency  of  his  imagery.  If  he  likes  a  certain 
picture  better  than  the  others,  or  has  more  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  its  image  will  be  easier  to  hold,  while  at  the 
same  time  be  is  incapable  of  the  effort  of  attention  to  keep  the 
others  in  mind.  Consequently,  he  forgets  some  always,  and 
remembers  others.  The  figures  for  the  picture  of  the  cat  show 
very  clearly  what  the  effect  of  interest  has  been.  Although 
one  would  expect  that  the  interests  of  the  different  cases  would 
be  in  different  pictures,  and  this  Table  III  shows,  yet  the  aver- 
ages show  that  the  pictures  them.selves  have  a  considerable 
indepeiidenl  memory  value.  The  following  table  gives  the 
averages  for  the  nine  cases,  from  the  percentages  in  Table  III. 

Tablb  IV. 

nooH.      Clilck.       Plgr.       cat.     Hofic.      Sboe.      Necktie.      I'mbrcll*.     Sclatora. 

18,1        fj.9      11.3      3.5       11.3        23.3        18.4  8.3  ay6 

3.3         3  .73  »'4  -6  1-9  2.6  1.8 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pictures  of  the  shoe  and  scissors 
lead  in  being  oftenest  forgotten,  while  the  former  leads  also  in 
being  chosen  wrongly  least  of  all,  and  the  latter  stands  fourth 
in  this  respect.  Pictures  of  the  cat  and  umbrella  were  by  far 
the  best  remembered,  and  they  are  also  the  two  that  are  chosen 
wrongly  most  frequently. 
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The  fact  that  these  results  show  memory  preferences  is  iu  it- 
self  of  no  significance.  It  is  only  the  degree  of  it,  under  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  is  of  value.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  memory  with  normal  persons  differs  for 
different  things.'  Unfortunately,  ou  account  of  the  differeut 
conditions  of  my  test,  my  results  cannot  be  compared  directly 
with  any  others.  But  that  memory  preference  is  a  characteris- 
tic especially  of  mental  deficieucyis  seen  at  once  upon  compari- 
son of  the  results  in  Table  III  for  the  differeut  grades  of  cases. 
The  poorest  cases.  A.  B,  C,  and  I,  present  the  most  striking 
instances  of  memory  preference.  The  last  column  of  figures 
on  the  right,  mean  variations  of  the  figures  in  the  table,  give  a 
measure  of  the  degree  of  memory  preferences  for  each  case. 
The  average  of  these  mean  variations  for  A.  B,  C,  and  I  is 
10.5,  and  1.34  for  percentage  forgotten  and  percentage  chosen 
wrongly,  respectively.  For  the  better  cases,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
H,  these  averages  are  only  6.8  and  .78,  respectively. 

B.    Practice. 
I.      Throwing  at  a   Target. 

In  a  general  way  we  know,  uf  course,  that  the  feeble-minded 
are  deficient  in  the  ability  to  gain  in  practice  in  any  kind  of 
work.  The  designation  '  arrested  development '  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  inability  to 
learn.  And  to  gain  in  practice  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
learning.  We  know,  too,  that  the  details  of  the  nature  of  the 
practice  curve  with  perfectly  normal  persons  are  subject  to  very 
great  variations;  that  these  variations  are  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  upon  the  individual,  besides  many  other 
minor  factors,'  Th^e  things  considered,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  following  practice  tests  to  furnish  some  standardized  means 
of  studying  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  practice  curve  of  this 
class  of  defectives,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  that  we 
know  to  be  present  in  determining  the  practice  curve  of  nor- 
mals. Granted  that  the  two  are  different,  and  that  practice 
gain,  especially,  is  slower  with  the  former  than  with  normal 
children,  a  practice  test  under  simple  and  controlled  conditions 


*Frora  an  pxpcrinictit  von  Tschisch  concludes  that  memory  is  dif- 
ferent for  tlic  dincrent  sense  depftrtmeau.  See  Dritter  iDteniatloD&Ier 
Congress  [iir  Psychologic  in  MUnchen,  1896.  p.95-  The  Bgures  com- 
pntcd  from  Lobsien's  tables,  given  above,  show  how  memory  dlSera 
for  different  Wajj»  of  stimuli  for  both  normals  and  defectives.  His 
tables  and  curves  on  reauUs  from  normals  alone  show  this  even  mnch 
better.  For  au  excellent  discussion  of  this  and  related  points,  see 
Stratlnii :  F.xiwriuiental  Psychology  and  its  Bearing  upon  Culture. 
New  York,  1903. 

*See  especially  articles  in  Kraepelia's  Psychologische  Arbeiteu. 
Vols.  MV. 
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ought  to  reve&I  an  essential  difierence  in  the  factors  that  eater 
in  the  two  instances.  In  the  present  work  two  motor  tests 
were  chosen  as  best  fulBIIing  the  requirements  for  such  a  test. 
One  consisted  in  throwing  with  an  uncovered  lennis  ball  at  a 
large  target,  the  other  in  tapping  on  a  re-action  key  in  unison 
with  the  beats  of  a  metronome.  In  the  throwing  lest  a  target 
forty  inches  in  diameter  was  used,  It  consisted  of  alternating 
black  aud  gray  rings,  four  inches  wide,  with  an  orange  colored 
central  spot  five  inches  in  diameter  bordered  by  a  black  ring 
one  and  a  half  inch  in  width.  This  orange  and  black  centre 
gave  a  good  contrast  and  thus  helped  to  fixate  the  attention 
upon  the  centre  of  the  target,  and  to  avoid  throwing  at  the  tar- 
get in  general  instead  of  at  the  centre.  The  whole  target  was 
marked  off  into  octants.  In  recording  the  results  both  the  oc- 
tant aud  the  ring  hi:  were  recorded.  The  black  and  orange 
centre  counted  five,  the  next  ring  four,  etc.,  to  the  outside  ring 
counting  one,  and  outside  of  all  rings,  zero.  The  target  was 
hung  so  that  the  centre  was  about  a  fnot  below  the  level  of  their 
shoulders.  To  make  hitting  the  centre  about  equally  difficult 
for  all,  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  A,  C,  and  G  thrttw- 
ing  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  others  at  fifteen  feet. 
Bach  case  threw  twenty  times  a  day,  for  four  consecutive  days 
of  the  week,  and  continued  for  seven  weeks.  Two  ca.ses  were 
taken  at  a  time.  Every  means  of  exciting  their  interest  and 
rivalrj-  in  hitting  the  centre  was  constantly  employed.  To 
avoid  their  becoming  weary  of  their  task  each  day,  the  two  that 
were  taken  at  a  time  alternated  by  five  throws  at  a  time.  But 
this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary  precaution,  and,  afler  the  second 
week,  they  alternated  with  ten  throws  at  a  time.  On  account 
of  the  odd  number  of  cases  C  generally, — a  few  limes  A,  and 
B — threw  alone,  aud  alter  the  second  week  threw  the  twenly 
times  each  day  without  pause. 

In  this  test  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  practice 
effect  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the  num- 
ber of  points  gained  per  day  should  increase.  Secondly,  where 
there  is  a  constant  error,  i.  e.,  constant  hitting  in  the  same 
quadrant  of  the  target,  this  should  decrease.  Thirdly,  the 
regularity  of  the  throw  for  each  day  should  increase.  Fourth, 
if  there  is  each  day  an  effect  of  weariness,  so  that  the  last  throws 
on  each  day  are  poorer  than  the  first,  or  if  there  is  an  arousal 
to  the  task,  so  that  the  last  throws  are  the  better,  practice 
should  effect  these  factors.  Fifth,  the  daily  variations  should 
decrease,  r,  e.,  practice  should  make  the  results  more  independ- 
ent of  the  changes  in  daily  disposition.  The  results  are  insuf- 
ficient to  give  any  definite  evidence  on  all  these  matters,  and 
probably  because  the  last  three  factors— weariness,  arousal,  and 
daily  dispositiou  are  too  variable  and  complex  to  make  a  clear 
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iaterpretation  of  the  results  possible.     I  sball  give  the  results 
on  these  matters  iu  the  order  indicated. 

The  practice  carves  based  upon  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
Dumber  of  points  gained  per  day  are  very  irregular,  as  is  seen 
in  Table  V.  Yet,  after  the  first  three  weeks  it  was  clear  that 
the  curve  would  not  be  like  that  usually  obtained  with  normal 
subjects.  It  does  not  rise  rapidly  in  the  beginning,  but  hardly 
at  all,  and  soon  begins  to  drop  actually  below  the  point  at 
which  it  started. 
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38.36 

3967 
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The  cause  for  this  decline  in  the  curve  is  not  far  toseek.  Only 
one  interpretation  is  possible,  and  many  other  general  observa- 
tions also  bear  it  out.  The  novelty  of  their  ta.sk  soou  wears  off, 
they  become  gradually  more  tired  of  it,  and  hence  throw  with 
less  interest  and  attention.  The  conditions  affecting  their  in- 
terest did  not  remain  the  same  throughout  the  seven  weeks. 
It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  feeble-minded  children  do 
better  in  their  general  class  work  when  a  stranger  is  present  to 
watch  them.  This  was  the  case  in  the  present  test  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  weeks.'  On  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  week  a 
maximum  systematic  coaxing  was  tried,  attempting  especially 
to  arouse  their  rivalry,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  this  would 
have  on  the  curve.  During  the  sixth  week  no  extra  coaxing 
was  employed.  The  grouping  of  the  results  with  respect  to 
these  factors  that  affected  their  general  interest  and  attention 
is  instructive. 


Last  dny 
A*,  ol  6lh 
A».  of  7th 
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Table  VI. 
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■It  will  be  remembered  that  A,  C,  and  G  tbrew  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  others  at  a  distaoce  of  fifteen. 

'Omitted  ou  account  of  sickness. 

■Dr.  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Doceut  in  Clark  University,  kindly  helped 
me  with  the  tests  and  in  taking  down  observations  during  two  week*. 
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The  main  tbiogs  to  be  uoted  in  the  figures  of  these  two  tables 
are  perhaps,  first,  great  irregularity  iu  the  curve  for  each  case. 
In  table  V  the  figures  are  weekly  averages,  based  upon  the 
number  o(  points  made  in  twenty  throws  a  day  for  four  days. 
Yet  the  weekly  variation  reaches  50%  in  one  instance.  Many 
of  the  daily  variations  ate  much  higher.  Secondly,  the  matter 
of  interest  and  effort  really  to  hit  the  centre  haa  been  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  course  of  the  curve.  It  is  only  in 
the  general  average  for  the  nine  cases  that  any  genuine  prac- 
tice effect  is  noticeable,  and  here  it  is  .slight.  The  average  for 
the  second  week  stands  only  a  little  above  that  of  the  first,  and 
after  that  it  clearly  drops  until  the  fifth  week.  Decrease  in  in- 
terest and  attention  make  the  curve  go  down.  Thirdly,  the 
extent  of  the  infiuence  of  these  is  seen  in  the  general  averages 
in  Table  VI.  WTiere  a  special  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
them  to  a  maximum,  iu  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  week,  the 
average  is  42.89,  considerably  above  any  other  average.  Dur- 
ing the  sixth  week  the  average  falls  again  Iwlow  that  of  the 
fifth.  What  the  high  average  in  the  seventh  week  is  due  to  is 
not  entirely  clear.  In  D  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  the  sense 
of  rivalry  that  had  been  quite  well  aroused  during  the  preced- 
ing weeks  continued  in  the  seventh.  On  the  other  band,  H, 
who  kept  up  a  high  average  iu  the  seventh  week,  did  not  seem 
to  show  any  such  permanent  change  in  attitude  towards  his 
task,  However,  considering  the  results  on  the  whole,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  high  averages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
week.s  are  due  to  the  more  or  less  permanent  change  in  attitude 
caused  by  the  previously  aroused  rivalr)-,  a  change  that  might 
readily  escape  notice  in  general  observation,  than  that  they  are 
directly  due  to  a  real  practice  gain. 

Although  the  actual  number  of  points  made  per  day  de- 
creases, thus  showing  that  the  effect  of  practice  is  less  than 
thai  of  other  factors,  practice  effect  is  seeu  in  other  ways.  Iu 
throwing  at  the  target  most  of  the  cases  showed  a  considerable 
constant  error;  they  constantly  hit  in  one  half  of  the  target 
more  than  in  the  other.  This  fact  has  other  interests  besides 
that  of  the  influence  of  practice  upon  it.  But  we  must  note  in 
the  first  place  that  with  practice  the  amount  of  this  constant 
error  decreases  with  most  of  the  cases.  Table  VII  gives  the 
constant  errors  in  percentages  for  the  first  three  weeks  and  the 
last  three,  for  each  case. 

Thus,  for  the  first  three  weeks  60^  of  A's  hits  were  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  target,  during  the  last  three  weeks  64%  were 
iu  the  upper  half.  The  figures  iu  the  first  two  columns  show 
iu  the  first  place  one  way  iu  which  decrease  in  interest  resulted 
iu  decrease  in  the  number  of  points  made  per  day.  Here  it  is 
seen  that  six  of  the  nine  cases,  B,  C,  D.  G,  H,  and  I,  threw  low 
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more  frequently  during  the  last  three  weeks  than  during  the 
first  three.  \A^ith  lack  in  interest  has  been  correlated  a  lack  of 
effort  to  throw  bard  enough.  The  other  three  have  increased 
the  speed  of  their  throw,  two  of  them,  A,  and  F,  increasing 
thcii  constant  error,  and  the  other,  E,  decreasing  it.  On  this 
account  these  figures  comparing  the  number  of  hits  in  the  up- 
per half  with  the  number  in  the  lower  half  lose  their  siguifi- 
cance  as  regards  the  effect  of  practice  upon  the  constant  error. 
But  the  others  show  that  seven  of  the  nine  cases  have  de- 
creased their  constant  error  in  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  tar- 
get, while  C  and  H  have  increased  it.  The  reason  why  there 
should  be  such  a  constant  error  in  the  first  place  is  undoubt- 
edly that  a  characteristic  swing  of  the  arm  and  manner  ot 
grasping  and  releainng  the  ball  in  throwing  has  already  liecome 
fixed,  and  this  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  error,  out  of  adjustment 
with  the  perception  of  the  spot  that  is  aimed  at.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  correction  of  the  error  has  not 
been  a  conscious  correction.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
of  these  children  noticed  that  they  threw  lo  to  15%.  for  in- 
stance, more  frequently  in  one  half  of  the  target  than  in  the 
other,  and  consequently  made  allowance  for  such  an  error. 
The  adjustment,  then,  has  been  an  unconscious  one,  and  in- 
volved the  breaking  up  of  a  more  or  less  established  motor 
habit. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  results  show  a  real  practice  e^ct 
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is  in  an  increase  in  the  regularity  of  the  throw.  The  hits  tend 
to  accumulate  on  the  intermediate  rings  of  the  target,  thus 
approaching  a  sort  of  an  average  throw.  In  table  VIII  the 
results  of  the  first  three  weeks  and  of  the  last  three  are  again 
compared  with  reference  to  this  point. 

Taalh  VIII. 
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The  first  vertical  column  for  each  case  gives  the  number 
of  hits  for  the  different  rings  of  the  target  during  the  first 
three  weeks,  the  second  vertical  column  gives  the  oumber 
during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  figures  o  to  5  in  the  6rst 
column  designate  the  rings  of  the  target,  o  standing  for  out- 
side all  rings,  and  5  for  the  centre.  In  considering  the  av- 
erages in  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  o-column  for  the 
last  three  weeks  is  high  on  account  of  the  very  exceptional 
record  of  I.  From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  increastd  the  number  of  hits  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tar- 
get i^fli  during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  records  of  his  indi- 
vidnal  throws  also  show  that  during  this  time  he  threw  below 
the  target,  outside  all  rings,  much  more  than  at  first.  Conse- 
quently the  average  of  67.67  in  Table  VIII  is  too  high,  it  being 
raised  not  by  an  increase  in  irregularity  of  I's  throw,  but  by 
his  becoming  weary  of  the  work  and  too  lazy  to  throw  hard 
enough.  This  exception  aside,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  last 
three  weeks  the  hits  accumulate  on  rings  2,  3,  and  4  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  In  Table  V  the  average  of  the  average 
for  all  cases  for  the  first  three  weeks  is  .74  lower  than  the  same 
average  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Thus  the  first  and  last  three 
weeks  is  practically  the  same.  The  increase  in  regularity  of 
the  throw  is,  then,  independent  of  any  factor  that  increased  or 
decreased  the  number  of  points  made.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  general  averages,  but  also  of  the  exceptional  cases  whose 
throw  became  gradually  poorer,  although  more  regular.  This 
is  seen  best  in  the  results  of  A,  and  E.  in  Tables  V  and  VIII. 
Taking  these  facts  together,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  increase  in 
regularity  we  have  to  do  with  a  geuuiue  practice  efiect.  As  to 
just  what  in  the  total  process  the  practice  is  to  be  attributed, 
there  may  be  some  question. 

So  far  only  two  factors,  viz. ,  interest  and  attention,  and  prac- 
tice, have  been  noted  that  entered  in  detcrmiuing  the  number 
of  points  made  in  throwing.  There  remains  a  third,  daily  dis- 
position, a  very  important  one,  as  will  be  seen.     In  Table  IX 
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are  given  the  daily  mean  variations  In  the  number  uf  points 
made  per  day,  for  each  week.  Here  the  6.67,  e.  g.,  for  A  is 
A's  daily  mean  variation  during  his  6rst  week.  It  is  seen  that 
the  general  averages  for  all  cases  iu  the  lowest  column  change 
from  week  to  week.      They  show  an  interesting  relation  when 
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compared  with  the  general  averages  in  Table  V,  giving  the 
average  number  of  points  made  from  week  to  week.  This 
shows  that  the  daily  mean  variation  runs  parallel,  week  for 
week,  with  the  number  of  points  made  each  week.  It  is  great- 
est on  the  weeks  in  which  the  number  of  points  made  is  greatest, 
and  smallest  where  the  latter  is  smallest.  Now,  siuce  the  daily 
variations  are  due  to  changes  in  the  daily  disposition,  incidental 
factors  aside,  this  means  that  the  high  averages  in  point.s  made 
are  due  to  great  spurts  on  days  when  they  felt  inclined  to  do 
so,  when  their  general  disposition  was  good.  This  fact  taken 
in  connection  with  the  results  previously  stated  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  account  for  the  changes  in  the  daily  mean  variations 
from  week  to  week,  and  also  the  interpolations  of  all  the  main 
factors  that  entered  in  determining  the  cun-e.  It  was  seen  be- 
fore that  the  averages  in  the  number  of  poiiUs  made  fell  during 
the  third  and  fourth  week,  and  rose  again  in  the  fifth;  and  that 
this  was  due  Brst  to  a  decline  in  their  interest  in  the  task,  and 
second,  to  an  increase  in  that  interest  when,  during  the  fifth 
week,  it  was  artificially  aroused.  It  is  seen  now  that  high 
records  were  due  to  a  favorable  daily  disposition.  The  effect 
of  these  two  factors,  high  interest  and  favorable  disposition, 
upon  the  curve  should,  a  priori,  be  the  same.  Kach  should 
raise  the  average.  Their  character,  psychologically,  is  alike, 
in  so  far  that  high  interest  in  a  particular  task  means  favorable 
disposition  towards  that  task,  and  vicr  versa.  But  interest  is 
dependent  upon  the  particular  task,  may  be  limited  to  it,  is,  in 

*Tfae  mean  variBlloas  for  the  fifth  week  tre  tMsed  on  the  Gr«t  three 
day*  of  the  week  ouly,  since  on  the  fourth  day  of  that  week  the  tbrow- 
ing  was  better  on  acconnt  oi  the  special  and  systematic  coaxiug  iutro- 
duced  then. 
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the  preseat  case,  highest  in  the  begiuning  aod  soou  wears  off. 
Daily  disposition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  varies  independently  of  it,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  changes  in  health,  general  metabolism,  and  the 
like.  Now  what  the  Bgures  in  Tables  IX  and  V  suggest  is  that 
favorable  disposition  did  not  necessarily  imply  high  interest  in 
the  particular  ta.sk,  hnt  that  the  former  was  nece.ssary  for  the 
latter.  For,  during  the  first  two  weeks  high  variations  and 
high  averages  in  the  number  of  points  made  go  together. 
When  that  interest  drops  during  the  third  ^^d  fourth  week, 
lowering  the  averages,  the  mean  variation  drops  also,  showing 
that  the  changes  in  daily  disposition  did  not  alone  effect  the 
curve  materially  in  the  absence  of  the  other  factor.  With  the 
artificially  aroused  interest  in  the  fiflh  week  the  averages  rise, 
but  the  mean  variations  rise  also,  showing  that  the  possibility 
of  arousing  their  interest  was  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon 
their  favorable  disposition. 

Two  other  facts,  one  obtained  from  general  ob.servation,  and 
the  other  seen  in  Table  V,  enforce  this  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  illustrated  that  a  particularly  lively  mood  on  a  cer- 
tain day  did  not  necessarily  mean  an  increased  interest  in  hit- 
ting the  centre  of  the  target.  The  unusual  energy  was  spent, 
naturally  enough,  in  other  ways,  in  bouncing  and  chasing  the 
ball  about  the  room,  e.  g.,  rather  than  in  an  activity  which 
they  had  come  to  dislike  more  or  less.  Secondly,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  case  A  was  de.scribed  as  one  of  '  chronic  weari- 
ness.' In  other  words,  he  had  a  permanent  unfavorable 
disposition.  In  accordance  with  this.  Table  V  shows  that  he 
is  the  only  case  whose  weekly  averages  were  unaffected  by  our 
effort  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  fifth  week.  - 

2.      Tapping  on  a  Re-action  Key. 

The  tests  in  tapping  were  intended  for  a  study  of  their  atten- 
tion and  other  things,  besides  that  of  practice.  1  shall  consider 
at  present  only  those  results  that  are  concerned  the  more 
immediately  with  practice.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  the 
reaction  key.  some  dry  batteries,  a  kymograph,  a  pendulum 
at  first,  and  later  a  metronome,  for  a  lime-marker,  and  two 
DePrez  signals.  The  record  on  the  kymograph  drum,  then, 
consisted  of  the  tracings  of  the  individual  taps  made  by  the 
child  on  the  re-action  key,  together  with  that  of  the  lime- 
marker,  which  was  set  to  half  second  beats.  Four  groups  of 
tests  were  made.  In  all  the  child  was  seated  at  the  table  with 
bis  right  arm  and  hand,  with  which  he  tapped,  resting  com- 
fortably ou  the  table,  and  facing  away  from  the  apparatus.  In 
the  first  group  the  tapping  was  at  his  natural  rate,  the  child 
being  told  simply  to  tap,  all  suggestion  of  any  particular  rale 
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being  avoided,  but  be>  was  always  promptly  urged  to  go  on 
whenever  he  stopped  altogether.  To  avoid  any  sounds  of  the 
apparatus  suggesting  any  rate,  a  pendulum  was  used  for  a  rime- 
marker  instead  of  the  metronome,  used  later.  In  these  tests 
each  case  tapped  for  a  minute  a  day  for  four  days.  A  record 
was  taken  of  every  such  minute  series.  In  the  second  group 
all  the  conditions  remained  the  same,  except  that  the  child  was 
told  to  tap  just  as  fast  as  he  cotild,  and  every  pcssible  means  of 
encouraging  a  maximum  rate  was  constantly  employed.  This 
was  continued  for  three  days  only.  The  third  and  fourth 
gTUQ{>s  were  intended  for  practice  tests  primarily.  They  con- 
sisted of  regulated  tapping,  the  metronome  beiug  the  regulator, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  time-marker,  instead  of  the  pendu- 
lum. The  child  was  told  to  tap  in  unison  with  the  beats  of  the 
metronome.  All  the  apparatus  except  the  button  of  the  re- 
action key  and  the  metronome  was  screened  from  the  child,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  and  watch  it  by  turning  around.  In  the 
third  group  the  metronome  was  set  to  half  second  beats,  this 
being  a  rate  a  little  slower  than  the  natural  rate  of  tapping  of 
most  of  them.  Five  one-minute  series  were  taken  each  day. 
with  a  few  minutes  between  serie.s,  and  continued  for  six  days. 
A  break  of  three  days  followed  the  fourth,  but  this  did  not 
a0ect  the  results  noticeably.  Records  were  taken  of  only  the 
second  and  fourth  one-minute  series  of  each  day.  One  of  the 
unrecorded  minute  series  each  day  was  taken  passively,  that 
is,  the  child's  band  was  takeu  and  made  to  tap  in  exact  unison 
with  the  metronome.  In  the  fourth  group  the  only  change  was 
that  the  metronome  beat  at  second  intervals  instead  of  h^f  sec- 
ond, and  the  test  was  continued  for  only  two  days.  In  the 
regulated  tapping  it  was  intended  to  study  the  nature  and 
amount  of  improvement,  and  the  factors  that  would  enter  to 
prevent  improvement,  as  in  the  previous  tests  in  throwing  at 
the  target.  In  counting  the  records  the  number  of  taps  were 
grouped  into  five  seconds  intervals,  these  being  small  enough 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment. If.  then,  the  child  got  in  the  ten  taps  for  each  five- 
second  interval,  during  the  third  group  of  tapping  tests,  the 
record  was  regarded  as  containing  no  mistakes.  Thus  in 
dividing  the  counts  into  five-second  intervals,  there  were  in 
each  minute  scries  twelve  chances  to  gel  in  the  right  number 
of  taps.  The  results  of  the  regulated  tapping  are  given  in 
Table  X. 

In  the  first  two  horizontal  columns  the  average  number  of 
taps  per  five  seconds  in  their  natural  rate,  and  the  mean  varia- 
tion from  that  rate,  respectively,  are  given  for  each  case  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  the  other  figures.  In  the  first  vertical 
colnmn  for  each  case  are  given  the  percentages  of  the  number 
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Average  in  natural  rate, 
M.V.     " 


Tap  per  half  sec, 

Tap  per  second. 
Average, 


30.19 
2.96 

16.66    358 


TAOI.K  X. 

A 
17.82 
3.28 

Pint  half,  141.6  1.54J50 


Sec'nd  " 
Pint  half, 

Sec'nd  '■ 


25 


1.6 


B  CO 

19.94  ia.79 

2.19  1. 13 

l-73|53-33  J  0768.3  1.05 
16.66  4.2   63.33  283173-3  '5 


12.90 
2.66 


41.6  2.8629.1     3.1879.1     1.4  179.1  1.4 
16.6  2       16.6    2.6$4.s.8     1.23183.3  I 
31.2  3       28.09  2.9460.39  1.63  76      1.35 


% 


66.66     1.25 
76.66      1.31 

71.66     1.23 


.*5 
85       1.22 
80       1.33 
83-3    1-75 
9J-7    1-5 
85       145 


I 

16.94 
.78 
41.66    I  6 
70         1.77 
79.1      1.80 
70.8      1.39 
65.39    '-62 


of  times  Ihe  correct  number  of  taps  were  made  in  tbe  different 
five-second  inter\'als  iu  the  regulated  tapping.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  times  A  got  in  the  right  number  of  taps,  1.  e.,  tea  during 
the  first  five'  one-minute  series  when  the  metronome  beat  half 
second  intervals,  was  41.6%  of  the  total  number  of  chances  he 
had  to  get  it  correct.  The  second  vertical  column  for  each 
case  gives  the  mean  variations  in  the  number  of  taps  from  the 
correct  number.  The  averages  below  are  averages  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  table,  and  serve  only  as  means  of  comparing  the 
cases.  The  results  are  very  irregular,  as  is  seen,  and  give  lit- 
tle information  as  regards  practice.  The  averages  on  the  right. 
however,  show  that  their  tapping  became  poorer  duriug  the 
second  fiveoue-minute  series;  that  it  was  best  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  group  of  tests,  in  which  the  rate  was  changed  from 
half  second  10  second  taps,  and  that  it  dropped  to  the  poorest 
immediately  after  that.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is 
due  to  the  same  factor,  viz.,  losing  of  interest,  which  mainly 
determined  the  curve  in  the  throwing  records.  Witli  the  .slight 
variation  in  the  procedure  came  a  new  interest,  but  this  disap- 
peared at  once.  The  main  interest  in  the  table,  however,  at- 
taches to  its  analysis,  which  in  connection  with  the  general 
observations  made  during  the  test  shows  what  factors  entered 
in  determining  for  each  case  the  percentage  of  the  number  ot 
times  the  right  number  of  taps  were  made  iu  the  five  seconds. 
In  watching  them  during  the  tappiug  several  factors  were  found 
to  be  prominent  in  determining  the  nature  of  their  tapping. 
The  large  variations  were  almost  entirely  doe  to  their  getting 


'Omitted  on  account  of  aickness. 

^The  test  was  continued  for  six  days,  as  was  stated,  but  on  acconnt 
of  nuavoidable  omissions  on  tbe  sixth  day  for  some  of  them,  the  results 
for  all  cases  are  those  of  only  the  6rsl  Bve  days. 
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tired  of  it  and  stopping  altogether,  by  being  distracted  by  some- 
thing  and  stopping,  or  by  willfully  tapping  mnch  too  fast. 
Thus  A's  mean  variation  was  raised  almoi^t  entirely  through 
bis  stopping  because  he  was  tired  of  it  and  did  not  like  to  con- 
liuue.  The  same  was  less  true  of  B,  but  be  also  slopped  fre- 
quently through  distractioDs,  and  as  often  willfully  tapped  loo 
fast.  E's  variations  were  high  on  account  of  his  frequent  alter- 
nately tapping  very  fast  and  then  suddenly  stopping  again, 
showing  apparently  an  absolute  inability  to  get  his  attention 
on  the  proper  rate.  K's  variations  were  raised  mainly  by  stop- 
ping throngh  distractions,  this  being  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  case.  C  and  I,  especially  I,  seemed  to  tap  mechanically 
with  a  qnite  regular  rale  independently  of  where  their  attention 
was.  In  fact  I  had  a  strong  tendency  to  tap  at  his  natural 
rate,  and  had  difHcuUy  in  changing  it  to  a  .slower  rate.  D,  G, 
and  H  were  the  only  cases  that  seemed  to  keep  their  attention 
regularly  on  the  tapping,  making  few  stops,  and  never  pur- 
posely tapping  too  fast.  All  these  factors  in  the  other  cases 
entered,  of  course,  in  decreasing  the  number  of  times  the  cor- 
rect number  of  taps  would  be  made  in  the  five-second  intervals. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  regulated  tapping  the 
rate  was  slower  than  the  natural  rate  for  any  of  the  cases,  as  is 
seen  in  the  table,  To  overcome  this  natural  rate  was  thus  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  for  all  of  them  in  the  regulated  tapping. 
The  next  table  will  show  what  relation  this  tendency  to  keep 
to  the  natural  rate,  together  with  the  other  factors,  has  borne 
to  their  tapping  in  the  regulated  series.  Table  XI  is  made  up 
from  Table  X.  It  gives  simply  the  order  in  which  the  cases 
stand  in  regard  to  four  things.  In  the  first  horizontal  column 
is  given  the  order  according  to  their  proficiency  in  tapping  in 
unison  with  the  metronome.  In  the  second  is  given  their  order 
according  to  their  variations  from  the  correct  number  of  taps 
for  the  five-second  intervals.  In  the  tbird  is  given  their  order 
according  to  their  natural  rate,  the  one  with  the  slowest  natural 
rate  standing  first,  etc.  The  last  gives  their  order  according 
to  tbeir  variations  in  their  natural  rate. 

TABI.B   XI. 


Per  cent,  correct,  7^6294515 

VArittioiiA  in  regulated  Mfiei.  083397134 

Matur&I  rate,  748393615 

Variatiou  in  ufttnral  rate,  9763S4521 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  order  in  the  first  column  keeps  quite 
close  to  that  in  the  others,  throughout,  for  the  nine  cases.  I 
is  an  exception  in  bis  variations  in  his  natural  rate  on  account 
of  the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  his  tapping,  whicb  made 
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him  very  regular  in  the  non-regulated  series,  but  it  was  too 
&st,  and  in  his  attempt  to  adjust  it  to  the  proper  rate  his  ten- 
dency to  the  natural  rate  Is  well  expressed  by  the  order  in 
which  be  stands  in  the  first  and  second  columns.  G  has  a  high 
natural  rate,  bnt  he  stands  first  in  general  development  and  his 
greater  ability  of  attention  gives  him  the  rank  he  has.  F'a 
natural  rate  is  close  to  that  uf  the  first  group  of  tests  in  the 
regulated  tapping,  but  his  great  tendency  to  be  distracted  raised 
his  variations,  while  at  the  same  time  be  ranks  fair  in  the  first 
column  because  he  tapped  with  good  attention  during  the  in- 
ter\'als  between  distractions.  B*s  natural  rate  is  favorable  to 
the  regulated  rate,  but  his  great  variatioos,  due  to  the  factors 
meutioued,  make  him  rank  low.  The  other  cases  need  no  spe< 
cial  comment,  for  it  is  seen  that  their  natural  rate  and  their 
tendency  to  vary  contributed  about  equally  to  their  proficiency 
in  the  regulated  series.  The  general  average  in  the  mean 
variations  in  Table  X  does  not  decrease,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  whatever  practice  effect  there  might  be  decreasing 
it,  is  over-balanced  by  their  becoming  tired  of  the  work  and 
thus  becoming  more  irregular  through  stopping,  etc. 

The  throwing  and  the  tapping  tests  were  the  only  two  that 
were  primarily  intended  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  factors 
that  would  enter  in  determining  the  changes  in  their  proficiency 
in  the  work  as  it  was  continued.  Some  of  the  other  tests,  how- 
ever, also  fnmLsh  evidence  on  the  nature  of  these  factors,  but 
the  .statement  of  these  results  will  be  postponed  until  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  other  results  of  those  tests. 

C.     Attention   and  Effort. 
I.    Tapping  on  Re-artion  Key. 

That  feeble-minded  children  are  defective  in  attention  and 
will  has  been  the  statement  of  every  observer  that  has  written 
upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  this  defect  has  been  regarded  so 
fundamental  that  Sollier  has  made  it  the  basis  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  cases  of  arrested  development,  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds lo  classify  them  into  three  grades  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  defective  attention.  But  this  is  a  broad  generalization, 
and  too  abstract  to  present  any  definite  picture  of  concrete  in- 
stances. Besides,  general  observation,  upon  which  alone  the 
analysis  rests,  can  make  only  a  very  rough  and  inaccurate 
quantitative  measurement. 

The  tests  grouped  under  the  present  heading  were  aimed  at 
two  things  maialy.  First,  to  get  some  sort  of  measurement  of 
the  degree  of  effort  they  were  capable  of  putting  forth  in  a  par- 
ticular task.  And  second,  to  measure  their  attention  spaa. 
Uuder  the  first,  two  sets  of  tests  were  made.  One  consisted  in 
compariug  their  maximum  rate  of  tapping  with  their  natural 
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rate.  The  other  determined  their  association  and  discrimina- 
tion time  in  four  difierent  ways.  The  tapping  test  has  already 
been  described.  In  the  maximum  rate  series  every  eflTort  was 
made  to  make  them  increase  and  keep  up  their  speed,  by  coax- 
ing, by  arousing  their  rivalry,  etc.  In  the  next  table  the  aver- 
age maximum  rate  and  the  average  natural  rate  for  each  case 
is  given. 

Tablb  XII. 


A*,  nulur*!  tmlr. 

"  mutiiDum  ml*, 
Diflercncf. 


17.83    13  oe    19.94    i>.79    w.ip    ii.SB    1"..^      10.78    16.94    >5-^ 

iB-73     u.Ss     it.-n     17^9    ii.iK     14-81     t6.ji     laJj     18.37     la.iQ 

■qo       -.05       i.Rl      5.10       1 7S      253     -1. 19      IMS       i,4.»       I.li4 

This  gives  the  general  averages  of  the  number  of  taps  per  five 
seconds  for  each  case.  It  is  a  rather  surprising  result.  Fur  it 
shows  that  they  are  practically  incapable  of  any  voluntary 
eflfori  whatsoever.  Perhaps  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  series  was  given  after  the  other, 
and  they  were  probably  already  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  lest. 
But  that  too  would  only  show  that  they  are  unable  to  over- 
come by  their  own  will  their  disinclination  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  The  average  maximum  rate  of  the  average  adult  nor- 
mal person  is  considerably  above  twice  the  average  in  thia 
table,  and  their  average  natural  rate  is  just  about  what  an 
easy-gojag  natural  rate  of  a  normal  person  wonld  be.  It  is  also 
seen  that  in  a  general  way  the  difference  between  their  natural 
and  their  maximum  rates  increases  with  the  grade  of  general 
development  A,  B,  C.  and  I  are  the  poorest  cases,  and  they 
stand  lowest  in  their  differences.  G  is  the  only  exception,  his 
difference  being  negative,  although  he  stands  highest  of  the 
nine  cases  in  general  development. 

In  close  connection  with  this  incapacity  for  voluntary  effort 
in  raising  their  maximum  rate  above  their  natural  stands  the 
matter  of  their  fatiguability.  and  the  capacity  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  fatigue  by  effort.  Wylie,  in  a  similar  test  in  tapping. 
finds  the  difference  in  the  number  of  taps  during  the  first  five 
seconds  and  the  last  five  of  a  forty-five- second  series  to  be 
small.'  Hence  they  apparently  show  but  little  effect  of  fatigue. 
In  a  dynamometer  strength  test  he  finds  their  deficiency  very 
great.  But  he  remarks  that  'taking  the  weight  and  height  as 
an  index  of  muscular  development,  we  conclude  ihat  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  deficiency  in  muscular  power  must  be  due 
to  some  central  defect,  as  lack  of  nerve  power,  or  vrill  power.'' 
In  the  next  table  are  given  my  results.  In  the  first  vertical 
column  is  given  the  general  average  of  the  number  of  taps  of 
all  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  five-second  intervals,  i.  e.. 
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average  number  of  taps  per  five  seconds  for  the  6rst  quarter  of 
the  iiiiuute  series,  etc..  for  the  other  three  vertical  columns. 
The  last  vertical  column  on  the  right  gives  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rates  for  the  first  and  fuurtb  quarter  minute.  The 
averages  at  the  foot  are  averages  of  the  figures  in  the  table. 
The  first  thing  of  interest  in  this  table  is  the  fact  that  their 
natural  rate  decreased  after  the  first  fifteen  seconds.  It  is  of 
course  clear  that  there  should  be  practically  uo  fatigue  lu  nor- 
mal persons,  tapping  at  this  rate.  The  decrease  in  rate  with ' 
these  children  is  undoubtedly  due  to  two  factors.  One  is  that 
their  attention  tires  at  once.  That  is.  they  cannot  keep  in 
mind  the  idea  of  keeping  up  their  task.  After  the  first  sev- 
eral seconds  their  mind  wanders  to  other  things,  and  the  rate 
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Av.  Natural  " 
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Difference, 

consequently  drops  to  that  extent.  And  secondly,  they  are 
not  able  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  very  slight  degree  of 
muscular  fatigue  that  does  enter.  To  do  so  would  require  an 
increase  in  effort,  and  of  this  they  are  incapable.  That  the 
first  factor  is  present  is  of  course  borne  out  by  many  general  ob- 
servations. That  as  a  class  they  cannot  attend  to  anything 
very  long  is  the  statement  of  every  observer,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  more  general  view  that  a  defective  attention  is  their 
fundamental  deficiency.  Table  XIV  will  give  some  idea  as  to 
bow  their  attention  does  last,  aud  how  much  it  drops  in  this 
test.     That  the  second  factor  mentioned  was  present,  that  is, 
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that  they  were  incapable  of  resisting  even  a  very  slight  degree 
of  muscular  fatigue,  the  general  analysis  of  the  results  in  Table 
XIV  shows  quite  well.  The  maximum  rate  is,  on  the  whole, 
only  slightly  above  their  natural  rate.  But  the  difference  be- 
Iweeu  the  two  rales  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  miuute 
series.  In  the  averages  fur  all  cases  it  is  seeu  that  it  is  mo:e 
than  twice  as  great  for  the  first  quarter  minute  as  for  any  of 
the  other  three  quarters.  By  the  third  quarter  the  two  are 
practically  the  same.  Now  the  difference  in  actual  fatigue  to 
the  two  rates  cannot  have  been  great.  The  rates  are  only 
slightly  different,  and  both  are  slow  enough  not  to  permit  of 
much  fatigue.  Yet  to  the  only  very  slight  diflfereuce  there 
could  have  been  they  have  promptly  reacted,  by  slowing  up  in 
their  maximum  rate  faster  than  in  their  natural  rate.  These 
facts  taken  together  can  mean  only  one  thing,  viz.,  that  they  are 
almost  absolutely  incapable  of  any  voluntary  effort  whatsoever. 
Fiom  this  it  follows,  as  the  results  also  show,  that  there  is  uo 
such  thing  with  them  as  genuine,  normal  fatigue.  They  can 
never  be  made  to  work  hard  enough  in  the  first  place  to  make 
much  fatigue  possible,  and  they  so  promptly  react  to  the 
slightest  degree  of  it  as  to  shut  out  its  further  possibility.  A 
comparison  of  the  pdor  with  the  good  cases  indicates  also  that 
the  poor  have  reacted  to  fatigue  more  than  the  latter.  As  was 
already  seen  in  Table  XII,  the  poorer  cases,  A,  B,  C,  and  I. 
increased  their  maximum  rate  over  their  natural  rate  less  than 
did  the  others.  In  Table  XIII,  the  average  number  of  taps 
the  good  increased  their  maximum  over  their  natural  rate  in 
the  first  quarter  minute  is  3.19.  The  same  average  for  the 
poorer  cases  is  i.8r.  The  average  unmber  of  taps  the  natural 
rate  of  the  poorer  cases  has  decreased  in  the  fourth  quarter 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  is  2.54.  Their  decrea.se  for  the 
maximum  rate  is  4.15.  For  the  better  cases  these  averages 
are  3.96,  and  3.85  for  the  natural  and  maximum  rates,  respect* 
ively.  Rut  both  these  figures  are  too  high  on  account  of  the 
exceptionally  high  decrease  of  6.50  for  G's  natural  rate,  and 
the  exceptionally  high  decrease  of  7. 78  for  E's  maximum  rate. 
Thus  the  cases  that  stand  higher  in  general  development  have 
kept  up  their  rate  better  thau  the  others  in  both  natural  and 
maximum  rates,  even  though  they  have  increased  their  maxi- 
mum rate  over  their  natural  much  more  than  the  poorer  cases 
did. 

The  tests  in  regulated  tapping  gave  a  rough  means  of  deter- 
mining during  what  part  of  the  minute  series  their  attention 
was  best,  by  showing  in  what  five-second  intervals  they  get  in 
the  correct  number  of  taps  oftenest.  The  next  table  gives 
the.se  results.  In  this  table  are  given  merely  the  number  of 
times  each  case  made  the  correct  number  of  taps  for  the  differ- 
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ent  five-seoond  intervals,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth.  The  fig- 


Tabi,r  XIV. 
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ores  are  based  upon  fonrteen  one-minute  series  for  each  case. 
Thus  A.  e.  g.,  had  fourteen  chances  to  make  the  correct  nnm- 
ber  of  taps  for  each  of  the  five-second  inter\*als.  and  got  it  cor- 
rect 4,  5,  7,  etc.,  times  for  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  inter- 
vals. In  dividing  the  cases  into  poor  and  good  again,  there  is 
one  exception  in  each  group  in  the  test/  I,  although  poor  in 
general  development,  tapped  very  regularly,  as  will  be  remem- 
l^red,  and  thus  did  better  in  the  regulated  series.  E,  although 
standing  much  higher,  generally,  for  some  reason  conld  not  do 
this  test  at  all.  But  including  the  exceptions  even,  the  aver- 
ages in  this  table  agr.e  with  what  was  to  lie  expected  from  the 
preceding  tables  on  fatigue  and  effort.  The  general  averages 
for  all  cases  show  that  their  atieutiou  falls  at  least  after  the 
fifth  five-second  interval.  The  averages  are  from  too  small 
numbers  to  be  very  regular,  yet  in  the  two  groups  of  cases  it 
is  seen  that,  although  there  are  as  high  averages  for  the  poorer 
cases  during  the  first  half  minute  as  there  are  during  the  first 
half  minute  for  the  better  ones,  the  averages  during  the  last 
half  minute  drop  decidedly  more  for  the  poorer  cases.  This 
goes  to  indicate  that  although  their  attention  in  its  maximum 
may  approach  that  of  the  better  cases,  it  is  less  regular,  and 
far  less  persistent.  How  much  this  change  during  the  second 
half  minute  is  due  in  both  instances  to  muscular  fatigue,  and 
bow  much  is  really  a  fatigue  of  attention,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
said. 

2.    Association  and  Discrimination  Time. 

The  means  that  can  be  employed  in  determining  association 
time  always  involve  some  form  of  reaction.  For  the  subject 
can  manifest  that  he  has  an  association  only  through  speech, 
or  through  some  other  muscular  movement.  Consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  measure  association  time  directly.  The  time 
that  we  do  measoie  always  includes  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
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give  expression  to  the  association.  And,  more  important  than 
this,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  how  much  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  expression  otherwise  interferes  with  the  associative 
process  whose  time  we  are  attemptini;  to  measure.  In  c*nisid- 
eriug  the  association  lime  of  feeble-miuded  children,  the  Erst 
thing  that  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  probability  that  the 
long  association  time  that  our  figures  wil!  show  is  due  more  to 
their  slow  way  of  expresiiug  their  associations  than  to  any 
slowness  of  the  succession  of  imagery,  because  of  the  great  lack 
of  effort  with  which  they  proceed.  For  thi.s  reason  I  have 
classed  the  following  tests  under  the  heading  of  'Attention  aud 
Effort,"  rather  than  by  themselves,  although  by  the  method 
employed,  I  believe  a  large  part  of  the  source  of  error  men- 
tioned has  been  eliminated. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  association  time 
of  feeble-minded  children.  Johnson  *  employed  the  folluwiag 
method:  A  key  word  was  called  and  the  child  was  requested, 
in  the  written  tests,  to  write  down  ever>-thiog  for  thirty  sec- 
onds that  the  word  suggested.  In  the  oral  tests  the  suggestions 
were  spoken.  In  a  written  test  on  fifteen  children,  average 
15.3  years,  he  got  an  average  association  time  of  8.3  seconds. 
In  an  oral  test  on  thirty  children,  average  age  13.3  years,  he 
got  an  average  of  ."i.35  seconds.  On  normal  children  Cattell 
and  Bryant  got,  by  the  written  method,  an  average  of  4.5  sec- 
onds. Johnson  got  an  average  of  2.6  secouds  for  teu  normal 
boys,  by  the  oral  method,  Wreschner '  has  made  a  very  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  associations  of  one  case,  age  22  years, 
using  Sommer's  classified  list  of  words,  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  key  words.  He  used  the  oral  method.  His  main 
object  was  a  qualitative  study  of  the  associations,  and  only  the 
first  3.t«ociatioQ  for  the  key  word  was  recorded.  Space  will  not 
permit  a  full  .statement  of  his  results,  but  in  his  average  the 
a-ssociation  time  in  somewhat  lower  than  Johnson's  with  the 
oral  method.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  these  figures  are 
to  be  taken  as  measuring  the  actual  association  time.  In  the 
written  tests  the  largest  part  of  the  time  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  writing,  and  when  we  remember  thai  with  feeble-minded 
children  wtitiug  is,  as  a  rule,  apt  to  be  more  of  a  laborious  task 
than  with  normals,  this  becomes  still  more  evident.  However, 
the  figures  do  not  lose  their  value  when  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  normals  obtained  under  the  same  couditlons.  They  are 
a  fairly  good  measure  of  the  degree  of  effort  that  has  beep  put 
into  the  lask.  v* 

In  my  own  tests  it  was  attempted  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  source  of  error  that  results  from  the  lack  of  effort  with 
which  feeble-minded  children  proceed  in  any  task.     The  re* 
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salts  themselves  will  show  best  how  &r  this  has  been  snccess- 
ful.  The  first  test  consisted  in  the  child  naming  ten  object 
pictures  as  fast  a-s  he  conld  be  made  to  do  so.  The  pictures 
were  those  that  bad  been  used  for  over  a  month  in  the  memory 
span  lest.  They  were  placed  upon  the  table  Ixrforc  the  child 
under  a  card-board  cover.  When  ready  the  cover  was  quickly 
removed,  and  the  child  named  the  pictures  as  I  pointed  to 
them,  they  being  pointed  to  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  he 
could  name  them,  in  order  to  further  prevent  his  lagging  in  effort 
at  any  time.  With  the  pictures,  as  in  the  following  tests,  ten 
trials  were  given  to  each  case,  but  generally  not  more  than  one 
a  day.  In  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  weary  of  the  test 
the  days  on  which  the  trials  were  given  were  scattered  at  irreg- 
ular inten-als  over  about  two  months.  The  other  tests  con- 
sisted of  discrimination-time  tcstJi.  On  twenty-five  blank-faced 
playing  cards  were  pasted  five  geometrical  forms,  cut  from  five 
different  colored  papers,  so  that  each  form  appi:are<l  five  times, 
once  in  each  of  the  colors,  and  each  color  appeared  five  times, 
once  in  each  of  the  forms.  The  colors  were  standard  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and  the  forms  a  triangle, 
square,  circle,  diamond,  and  oblong,  all  solid  and  averaging 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  first  thing  consisted  in  deter- 
mining the  mechanical  time;  that  is,  to  see  how  long  it  would 
take  the  child  to  take  hold  of  each  of  the  twenty-'five  cards, 
luru  it  over,  and  place  it  upon  the  table.  The  cards  were 
banded  to  the  child  as  fast  as  he  could  take  hold  of  th-jni. 
The  second  time  the  child  was  requested  to  sort  the  cards  into 
five  piles,  according  to  color.  The  third  time  he  sorted  them 
according  to  form.  In  all  of  the  tests  the  time  was  taken  with 
a  stop-watch,  and  the  usual  means  of  encouraging  a  maximum 
rate  were  employed.  In  the  discrimination- time  tests  three 
trials  were  given  a  day  to  each  child,  .so  that  one  trial  on 
mechanical  time,  one  on  color  discrimination,  and  one  on  form 
di<K:rimination,  came  on  the  same  day.  Ten  trials  in  all  for 
each  were  given  to  each  child,  but  scattered  over  two  months 
of  time,  as  in  the  tests  on  naming  pictures.  To  parallel  these 
discrimination -time  tests  with  a  similar  one,  the  same  procedure 
was  repealed  during  the  same  two  months  with  twenty-five 
object  picture  cards,  five  each  of  five  different  pictures,  taken 
from  the  ten  that  were  being  used  in  the  other  tests.  The 
mechanical  time  was  also  taken  ten  times  for  each  child  with 
the  picture  cards^  they  being  less  smooth  and  not  so  easily 
handled.  The  object  of  the  discrimination  tests  was,  first,  to 
determine  the  time  it  would  take  the  child  to  recognize  a  color, 
form  or  picture  and  associate  it  with  its  proper  place  on  the 
table.  The  mechanical  time  involved  in  merely  taking  hold  of 
the  cards,  turning  them  over  and  placing  them  upon  the  table 
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would  be  the  same  in  all,  so  that  the  time  in  the  mechanical 
time  tests  could  be  subtracted  from  the  time  in  the  other  tests 
and  obtain  the  actual  discrimination  time.  Secondly,  the  tests 
were  made  with  colors,  forms  and  pictures  because  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  this  time  might  depend  mnch  upon  the  kind  of 
stimulus  used.  It  might  be  considerably  shorter  for  things 
with  which  the  child  was  quite  familiar  than  for  others.  Table 
XV  gives  the  results. 


ABC 
NAiDlnit  pictures,  i.te    i.jo    145 
IMscriiu.  1.69    1. 71    1.15 

cotota,     a.ji    a.M    %.%s 

tarmt,     3,18    

AvemECK.  t.go    >.o6     t^ 

These  figures  express  the  average  time  in  seconds  it  took  each, 
child  to  name  one  picture,  discriminate  a  picture,  a  color,  and 
a  form.  A  and  C  could  not  be  taught  to  sort  the  cards  accord- 
ing  to  form  after  they  had  done  it  once  or  twice  according  to 
color.  For  some  reason  that  I  could  not  determine,  they  seemed 
not  to  be  able  to  uuderbtand  what  was  wanted,  would  mix  up 
all  the  forms  when  told  to  sort  them,  aud  could  not  be  taught. 
Consequently  the  test  had  to  be  omitted  for  these  two  cases. 
On  account  of  sickness.  C's  averages  in  the  second  and  third 
horizontal  columns  are  from  seven  and  five  trials,  respectively, 
instead  of  from  ten.  On  account  of  a  partial  red-green  color 
blindness  of  I  his  average  of  2.80  is  left  out  of  the  general  aver- 
ages. The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the  results  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  lowest  average  Johnson 
obtained  from  children  much  older.  The  general  average  for 
all  cases  and  all  methods  is  only  1.64  seconds  as  against  5.35 
seconds,  the  lowest  average  Johnson  obtained.  These  low  fig- 
ures are  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  constant  individual  coaxing 
and  enconragement  each  child  received  in  my  tests.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  mnch  more  due  to  the  other  differences  in  the 
method.  The  averages  are  still  higher  than  they  would  be 
with  normals  when  the  same  method  is  employed,  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  source  of  error  resulting  from  lack  of  effort  in 
performing  the  task  has  not  been  entirely  elimiuated.  It  is  not 
eliminated  in  the  test  on  naming  pictures.  Aud  in  the  dis- 
crimination-time test  it  is  not  entirely  eliminated  in  that  in  the 
mechanical- time  tests  they  dropped  the  cards  practically  all  on 
one  pile,  often  hardly  taking  hold  of  them  at  all,  while  in  the 
sorting  tests  they  had  to  keep  the  cards  separate  in  five  piles, 
necessitating  taking  hold  of  each  card  properly  and  also  a 
slightly  greater  arm  movement.  These  matters  considered,  it 
becomes  probable  that  their  actual  association  time  is  not  so 
very  much  longer  than  that  of  normals;  at  least  it  is  evident 
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that  tbe  difference  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  have  been 
supposed  from  previous  results. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  results  is  the  fact  that  their  dis- 
crimination time  is  different  accordingly  as  pictures,  colors,  or 
forms  were  nsed.  The  averages  for  all  cases  show  that  it  ts 
shortest  for  the  pictures,  add  longest  lor  the  forms.  The  pic- 
tures were  chosen  as  something  with  which  they  would  be  very 
familiar,  they  having  u-sed  them  a  long  time  in  the  memory 
span  test,  and  because  tbey  showed  a  decided  interest  in  them, 
tbe  object  being  to  see  whether  familiarity  aud  interest  would 
have  any  effect  upon  their  discrimination  time.  The  results 
show  that  they  did  shorten  it.  Why  the  discrimination  time 
for  form  should  be  longer  than  that  for  color  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  their  institutional  training  had  laid  some- 
what more  stress  upon  color  training  than  form  training.  But 
another  factor  enters  al.<M)  in  that  form  can  be  less  easily  dis- 
criminated in  the  peripheral  field  of  vision  than  colors,  and  this 
had  to  Ije  done  when  the  five  piles  were  kept  separate  on  the 
table  by  a  few  inches.  In  comparing  the  discriminaliou  time 
of  the  poor  cases  with  the  better  ones  again,  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
longer  for  the  former,  being  2.00  seconds  in  the  general  aver- 
ages as  compared  with  1.46  seconds  for  the  better  cases.  Fur- 
thermore, thedifference  in  picture,  color,  and  form  discrimination 
time  is  considerably  greater  for  the  poorer  cases.  This  fact  is 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  re-sults  in  the  memury  span,  in 
which  it  was  seen  that  they  could  remember  some  pictures  de- 
cidedly better  than  others.  We  shall  »:e  the  same  fact  again 
in  an  attention  span  test. 

These  tests  were  uot  of  a  nature  to  show  practice  effect  very 
much.  And  the  element  of  getting  tired  of  the  task  was  quite 
effectively  ruled  out  by  scattering  the  tests  over  a  loug  period. 

3.     Altention  Span. 

The  attention  span  test  consisted  in  determining  how  many 
things  the  child  could  see  and  recognize  when  those  things  were 
presented  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  only,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  attention  to  move  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  all  had  to  be  attended  to  simultaneously.  The  things  pre- 
sented were  form  and  color,  the  same  that  were  used  in  the 
discrimination -time  tests,  except  that  they  were  mounted  on 
6x8  card-boards  to  fi^t  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  was  a 
large  disk  tachistoscopc,  set  so  that  it  would  expose  tbe  form 
aud  color  cards  for  something  less  thau  a  fifth  of  a  second. 
The  cards  were  arranged  in  three  groups,  with  five  in  each. 
On  each  of  the  five  in  the  first  group  was  one  form  in  one  color. 
Those  iu  the  second  group  had  each  two  forms  in  two  colors. 
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Those  in  the  third  group  had  each  three  forms  in  three  colors. 
The  combinations  were  as  follows: 

ABC 

I         3         3         4  5        4  7         A  9       19         11        IJ        13        14        IS 

R.t.  O.B.  Y.c.  G.d.  B.O.  B.t.  Re  Ox.  G.t-  B.d.  R.«.  Y.t.  0-t.  Re.  B-t. 

G.t.  0.d.Y.«.  Y.O.R.O.  B.C.  B.».  R.d.  Y.d.  G.i- 

G.d.G.c-Y.o-O.o.R.o. 

A,  B,  and  C^the  card  groups,  i,  2,  3,  etc..  =the  6x8  cards 
on  which  forms  and  colors  were  pasted.  R.  O.  V.  G.  and  B  = 
red.  orange,  yellow,  green  and  blue.  t.  s,  c.  d.  and  o^trian- 
gle.  square,  circle,  diamond,  and  oblong.  Each  of  the  &iteen 
cards,  excepting  6.  was  shown  once  a  day  to  each  case  for  ten 
successive  days,  with  an  interval  of  three  days  after  the  fourth 
day.  To  study  a  practice  effect  card  6  was  shown  three  times 
a  day  instead  of  once.  In  the  experiment  the  child  was  seated 
at  the  table  with  his  eyes  at  about  the  level  of  the  position  of 
the  cards  in  the  tachistoscope.  The  distance  varied  from  ten 
to  twenty  inches,  each  child  being  allowed  to  suit  himself, 
within  these  limits.  Before  the  child  on  the  table  in  front  of 
the  tachistoscope  were  placed  the  forms  and  colors  used  on  the 
cards  i  to  15,  but  mounted  on  blank  playing  cards,  one  on  each. 
Their  number  was  never  greater  ihau  twelve  to  fifteen.  When 
all  was  ready  the  child  was  told  to  watch,  bis  atteutiou  being 
called  by  tapping  the  part  of  the  di.sk  behind  which  the  card 
would  be  exposed.  When  his  eyes  were  upon  the  spot,  which 
could  be  readily  seen  by  the  observer,  the  disk  was  turned  and 
the  exposure  made.  The  child  then  picked  out  the  forms  and 
colors  he  thought  he  had  seen,  from  those  before  him  on  the 
table. 

During  the  tests  it  was  fpund  that  the  imagery,  in  terms  of 
which  the  child  recognized  the  forms  and  colors  and  by  which 
he  picked  them  out.  differed  very  widely  with  the  different 
ca.^es.  Not  all  knew  all  the  form  and  color  names,  but  alt  knew 
some.  A  few  knew  all  but  could  not  apply  them  correctly. 
Several  used  the  color  name  in  remembering  them  to  pick  them 
out,  but  none  used  any  form  names  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I 
could  find  out.  Thus,  each  apparently  made  a  different  use  of 
the  color  word  image,  the  form  word  image,  the  color  visual, 
and  form  visual  image.  A  named  all  the  colors  correctly,  and 
also  the  forms,  excepting  the  diamond.  He  remembered  the 
colors  by  their  word  images,  the  forms  probably  by  visual  im- 
ages. B  named  all  the  colors  and  all  the  forms  correctly,  re- 
membered colors  by  the  word  images,  but  not  the  forms.  C 
knew  a  few  color  names  but  did  not  always  apply  them  cor- 
rectly. He  knew  no  form  names.  Consequently  word  images 
probably  played  no  part  in  his  memory  and  recognition.  D 
used  all  the  color  and  all  the  form  names  correctly,  but  did  not 
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use  the  fonri  names  in  remembering;  he  probably  u^d  the 
color  names  somewhat.  H  named  all  the  colors  correctly  ex- 
cept blue  and  yellow.  He  knew  all  the  form  names,  but  ap- 
plied them  wrongly.  Word  imagery  probably  played  little  or 
no  part  in  his  memory.  F  named  all  colors  and  forms  correctly 
readily,  but  did  not  use  the  form  names  in  remembering.  G 
named  the  colors  conectly,  knew  all  the  fonn  names,  but  ap- 
plied all  but  'round'  and  'square'  wrongly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  used  color  names  in  remembering.  H  named  all 
colors  and  forms  correctly,  but  did  not  use  form  names  in  re- 
membering. I  was  considerably  red-green  color-blind.  He 
knew  all  the  color  and  form  names,  but  applied  none  correctly 
always.  The  results  on  the  attention  span  are  given  in  the 
next  table.  The  figures  iu  this  table  are  the  average  number 
of  mistakes  each  case  made  for  each  card  group. 


Tabuk  XVI. 

A 

B 

C 

I 

Av.        D          R 

P 

G 

a 

Av.    Geo-  At. 

A 

.08 

.06 

.10 

.04 

.07       .04       .04 

1.48      I.30         .83 

.14 

.03 

.03 

.OS       .06 

B 

1.63 

"■35 

»-7S 

1.20 

1.18 

•45 

J:S 

■94     l-3t 

C 

2.S<3 

1.90 

2-54 

2.70 

2.41      1.90      3.14 

3.34 

't 

3.08     3.25 

Av. 

1.40 

1. 10 

1.46 

1.30 

1.32      1.05      1. 00 

1.22 

1.04 

1. 03 

It  will  be  remembered  that  card  group  A  bad  five  cards,  each, 
with  one  form  in  one  color,  and  that  each  of  the  cards  was 
shown  ten  times  to  each  case.  Thus  the  .oS  for  case  A  is  the 
average  number  of  mistakes  he  made  with  one  form  in  one 
color,  in  fifty  trials  with  the  same.  His  1.63  is  the  average 
number  of  mistakes  he  made  with  two  forms  in  two  colors,  etc., 
for  the  other  cases.  lo  the  horizontal  B-column,  however,  the 
averages  are  from  four  cards  only,  instead  of  five,  the  results 
from  card  6  being  omitted  on  account  of  their  being  different 
because  it  was  shown  thirty  times  instead  of  ten  times  to  each 
case  for  practice  eflFect.  No  corrections  have  been  made  in  the 
table  for  the  chance  error  due  to  the  forms  and  colors  being 
picked  from  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  to  fifteen.  From  the 
figures  it  is  seen  that  the  attention  span,  nnder  the  conditions 
of  the  test,  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  three.  Thus  in  the 
general  average  for  all  ca.ses  they  have  made  1.21  mistakes 
when  four  things  were  presented,  two  forms  in  two  colors,  and 
3.21  mistakes  when  six  things  were  presented,  three  forms  in 
three  colors.  The  C-card  group  was  clearly  entirely  beyond 
them,  since  they  got  less  than  four  correct,  on  the  average,  out 
of  six.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  error  of  .06  for  the  A- 
card  group  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  occa- 
sional accidents,  and  not  as  meaning  that  their  attention  span 
was  slightly  less  than  two,  one  form  in  one  color.  Comparing 
the  poorer  with  the  better  cases,  the  average  number  of  errors 
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is  greater  for  the  former,  the  difference  being  .02,  for  the  A- 
card  group,  .54,  for  the  B-card  group,  and  .33,  for  the  C-card 
group. 

Three  cases,  A,  B.  and  F,  made  more  mistakes  in  form  than 
in  color.  Of  all  the  others  the  reverse  is  true.  However,  the 
differences  are  not  great  enough  to  show  any  decided  prefer- 
ence for  one  or  the  other.  From  the  fact  that  none  of  the  cases 
used  form  names  in  remembering  forms,  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, and  that  all  of  them  used  color  names  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  most  mistakes  would  have  been  made  with 
forms.  But  too  many  other  factors  entered  to  judge  what  the 
effect  of  this  could  have  been. 

A  more  marked  influence  than  that  of  color  bs  a  whole,  or 
form  as  a  whole  is  seen  when  the  individual  colors  and  individ- 
ual forums  are  compared  with  each  other  with  reference  to  the 
nomber  of  mistakes  that  were  made  with  each  in  choosing  it 
when  it  had  not  been  shown,  and  in  not  choosing  it  when  it  bad 
been  shown.  Table  XVII  will  show  that  most  of  the  cases 
had  two  or  more  decided  color  or  form  preferences.  That  is, 
they  would  choose  one  color  or  form  wrongly  much  more  fre- 
quently than  another,  or  fail  to  see  it  more  frequently  than 
another.     The  resnlts  are  expressed  in  percentages. 


Tabus  XVH. 

R 

0 

V 

G 

B 

Ar. 

H.V. 

1 

• 

C 

d 

0 

At. 

M.V. 

33 

3» 

S 

■4 

33 

30 

3» 

36 
34.a 

6.00 
8.M 

3' 

S 

47 
4« 

9 

ss 

39-8 
37-4 

to-H 

4-7a 

n 

3t 

18 
34 

8 

i 

n 

M-4 

7.60 
75" 

31 
30 

33 

33 

S 

■8 

3» 

»7 
33 

39-4 

*9-6 

900 

4.4> 

*7 
S3 

«6 
a6 

45 
»5 

s 

? 

S« 

B.06 

31 

33 

38 

57 
33 

17 
43 

50 

35* 

I5.U 
4-3* 

S 

18 

aS 

3« 

3" 
*3 

>3 

358 

«7-a 

4.a 

74* 

"3 

13 

56 
17 

13 

20 

3' 

35.3 

338 

'tU 

'3 

4) 

30 

95 

>7 

»4 

90 

>S 

31 

r. 

8.36 
6.0D 

>3 

16 

38 

33 
33 

90 
IB 

38 

30 

33.3 

35.3 

iSJ 

31 

SB 

40 

as 

>3 

»3 

31 
■3 

r. 

6.J8 
9.te 

39 
»9 

96 

S« 

Si 

37 

47 

30 

37-4 
34.3 

8.73 
11.04 

14 

'9 

»7 

11 

li 

18.4 

384 
I.9» 

•0 

8 

8 

n 

8 
U 

S 

31 

77 
13 

13* 
138 

3.3$ 

31 

SO 

3» 

3» 

30 

ti 

M 

ts 

as.j 

m 

30 

41 
14 

I? 

90 

33 

10 
30 

19.6 

fi.a 

S.73 

J.OB 

«0 

3* 

18 

00 

3.7 

40 

40 

4t 

»9 

36.» 

56.6 

11.76 

408 

35 

30 

33 

3S 

»3 

30 

3D 

48 
36 

^ 

nx 

9^ 

S.04 

at.1 

30.a 

34-* 

Jl.O 
>6.3 

rj-* 
a  J  .7 

M.0 

33-7 

3i.« 
31.0 

37-9 

3*9 

31.6 
3O18 

m 

The  first  horizontal  column  for  each  case  gives  the  percentage 
of  the  number  of  times  each  color  and  form  was  chosen  wrongly, 
chosen  when  it  had  not  been  shown.  The  second  horizontal 
column  for  each  case  gives  the  percentages  of  the  number  of 
times  each  was  not  seen  or  chosen  when  it  had  been  shown. 
The  averages  are  averages  of  the  figare.1  in  the  table.     In  the 
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M.  V.  oolumns  are  given  the  mean  variatioos  from  the  aver- 
ages. These  mean  variations  measure  the  extent  to  which 
color  and  form  preferences  have  been  present;  they  being  large, 
of  course,  when  one  or  two  colors  or  forms  have  been  chosen 
wrongly  or  not  seen  very  much  more  than  the  others.  The 
averages  at  the  foot  of  the  table  show  the  relative  objective 
value  the  different  colors  and  forms  have  had  in  the  atteutioa 
span,  that  is.  whether  there  was  anything  inherent  in  any  par- 
ticular color  or  form  that  would  cause  it  to  be  chosen  wrongly 
or  overlooked  by  all  cases  more  frequently  than  others.  These 
averages  show  that  there  has  been  no  serious  difference  between 
them  with  reftrrencf  to  this  niattt^r.  Of  the  colors  blue  has  been 
least  overlooked,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
greater  contra-st  on  the  white  background  upon  which  all  were 
mounted.  Among  the  forms  the  circle  and  the  oblong  were 
chosen  wrongly  considerably  more  frequently  thau  the  other 
forms.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  this  was  due  not  to  a 
difference  in  objective  value  but  rather  to  a  difference  in  sub- 
jective attitude  of  all  the  cases  towards  these  forms  through 
associating  them  with  things  in  which  they  had  greater  inter- 
est. The  oblong  was  called  '  egg-sh.ipe  '  by  most  of  the  cases, 
and  the  circle  a  '  ball.'  Thus,  as  a  rule,  color  and  form  prefer- 
ences have  been  quite  an  individual  matter,  each  case  having 
his  own.  For  particular  illustrations,  and  their  extent,  the 
table  itself  must  be  studied.  It  will  be  seen  that  iu  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances  in  which  a  color  or  form  has  been  chosen 
wrongly  very  frequently,  the  same  has  been  overlooked  less 
frequently  and  vict  versa.  Thus  of  the  ninety  instances  in  the 
table  it  is  only  in  twenty-seven  of  them  that  both  percentages 
sland  above  or  below  the  average.  The  best  instances  of  prefer- 
ences are  found  in  C  and  D.  Thus  D  chooses  the  circle  wrongly 
56%  and  overlooks  it  only  17%,  with  corresponding  averages 
for  form  at  25.2%  and  23.8^.  In  comparing  the  poor  with 
the  good  cases,  with  reference  to  preferences,  the  exceptions  are 
so  great  as  to  make  the  averages  somewhat  doubtful.  Though 
it  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  mean  variations  for  the  poorer 
cases  are  high,  and  that  the  lowest  mean  variations  are  found 
with  the  belter  cases,  there  are  several  very  high  mean  varia- 
tions with  the  latter,  especially  D  and  F. 

The  interpretation  of  color  and  form  preferences  in  this  te«t 
roust  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  preferences  found  to  be  present 
in  the  memor>'-span  test  with  pictures,  and  the  di.scriminat ion- 
time  test  with  colors,  forms,  and  pictures.  The  facts  are  ex- 
actly parallel  to  those  of  the  memory-span  test. 

The  attention- span  test  afforded  some  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  practice  effect.  It  will  be  remembered  Uiat  card  6,  in  group 
B,  was  shown  three  times  as  often  as  any  of  the  others.     The 
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purpose  of  this  was  to  see  whether,  by  repetition,  they  would 
learn  to  associate  the  foar  things  in  this  card,  bine  triangle 
and  green  square,  so  that  when  they  saw  one  they  would  be 
certain  of  the  others.     Table  XVIII  gives  the  results. 


Tabu  XVIII. 

A  net         Av.       O       R       P  C        H        Av. 

Av.  (or  card  6.  1.63  .90  1.13  1.23  i.aa  .63  1.03  J.33  .07  .13  .64 
Av.  for  c»rd»  7-10,  1.63  1.35  1.75  i.«o  1.48  1.20  .83  1.18  .45  '03  -94 
Per  cent,  gaia,  o      33      35      -3      16.3    48      -24    -13  84      87     36.4 

The  figures  are  again  the  average  number  of  intstakes  made 
by  each  case  with  card  6,  in  the  first  column,  and  with  cards  7 
to  10,  inclusive,  in  the  second  column.  These  averages  show 
that  they  have  learued,  to  various  extents,  the  combiuation  in 
card  6.  The  exceptious  to  the  rule  of  improvement  iu  I.  K, 
and  P  are  quite  unaccountable.  But  the  percentages  of  gain 
or  improvement  for  card  6  are  decidedly  less  for  the  poor  cases 
thau  ibr  the  better.  Even  taking  the  large  exceptions  of  U, 
and  F  into  account,  the  average  percentage  improvement  for 
the  better  cases  is  36.4,  as  again.st  16.3.  for  the  poorer  cases. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  mistakes  made  in  the  first  half 
of  the  test,  the  first  five  days,  with  the  number  made  in  the 
last  half,  the  last  five  days,  some  practice  effect  is  seen  also. 
Table  XIX  gives  the  results. 

Tablb  XIX. 


Av- 


D 


P       G        H      Av     G». 

Ar. 

Pirat  bslf,       ia6    107    129    133    124      96    89    Cio    61    79    87    106 

Second  half,    117      72     107      90      97      75    84     113    57     70    80      85 
Per  cent.  gain.  7        33       17       32     92.2     22      6      -3      7     11     8.6    15.4 

This  shows  that  there  has  been  iu  this  test  a  considerable  im- 
provement with  practice.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
contradiction  of  results  in  the  other  tests,  which  indicate  that 
tbeir  practice  curve  goes  downward  instead  of  rising,  as  due  to 
their  becoming  tired  of  the  work.  Undoubtedly  they  also  be- 
came tired  of  the  present  test.  But  the  occasion  for  improve- 
ment was  greater  in  this  test  than  in  the  throwing  and  tapping 
tests,  enough  greater  to  overbalance  the  effect  of  the  other  fac- 
tors. The  table  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  improvement 
for  each  case  has  been  more  dependent  upon  his  proficiency  in 
the  beginning  than  upon  the  general  grade  of  the  case.  The 
poorer  cases  have  improved  much  more,  on  the  average,  than 
the  better  ones.  In  one  instance  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
direct  observation.  Case  I  made  132  mistakes  during  the  first 
half  and  only  90  during  the  last  half.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  first  be  so  frequently  chose  forms  of  the  same  color. 
Thus  in  the  C-card  group,  in  which  three  forms  in  three  colors 
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were  sbottrn  at  a  time,  he  would  see  one  of  the  three  colors  and 
then  pick  out  the  required  number  of  forms  in  the  color  he  liad 
seen,  resnlling  in  a  large  number  of  mistakes.  This  he  finally 
learned  not  to  do,  and  consequently  his  great  improvement  in 
the  nnmber  of  mistakes  made  during  the  last  half  of  the  test. 
As  for  the  others,  it  is  possible  that  it  took  the  poorer  oases 
longer  to  learn  that  never  more  thau  one  of  the  same  color  or 
form  was  shown  at  a  time.  It  is  true  at  least  that  most  of  the 
better  cases  learned  this  at  ouce.  Aud  this  ouce  learned,  the 
occasion  for  improvement  was  decidedly  lessened. 

D.    Domino  Discrimination  Test. 

In  general,  in  the  discrimination  of  elements  in  a  complex 
phenomena  more  factors  entering  into  general  ability  are 
involved,  perhaps,  than  in  most  any  other  kind  of  task. 
To  this  extent  the  ability  to  discriminate  should  be  a  fairly 
good  measure  of  the  general  gfade  of  the  case.  In  the  present 
test  it  was  aimed  to  get  a  simple  task  of  discrimination,  and  to 
supply  the  conditions  that  would  make  it  possible  to  determine 
what  factors  entered  iu  making  discrimination  good  or  poor. 
Two  sets  of  double-nine  dominos  were  used.  Each  set  was 
divided  into  five  series  of  ten  each,  so  that  those  with  the  least 
numlier  of  spots  were  in  the  first  series,  and  those  with  the 
most  spots  in  the  fifth.  The  series  were  used  in  their  order 
from  first  to  fifth.  In  the  test  the  leu  in  a  series  from  one  set 
were  placed  in  a  small  circle  on  the  table  before  the  child.  One 
from  the  same  scries  from  the  other  set  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  circle  and  the  child  told  to  find  the  one  like  it  in 
the  circle  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  usual  encouragemeut  to 
go  fast  was  employed.  As  soon  as  the  child  picked  up  the 
right  one  the  one  in  the  centre  was  replaced  by  a  second,  and 
he  was  told  to  find  that  one.  etc.,  until  the  series  was  com- 
pleted. If  he  picked  the  wrong  one  he  was  told  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  the  one  taken  wa.s  recorded.  The  time  that  it  took 
him  to  complete  a  series  of  ten  was  taken  with  a  stop-watch. 
Each  series  of  ten  was  given  to  each  ca-se  four  times,  unless 
he  made  no  mistakes  at  all  in  the  first  two  trials.  If  he  got 
them  all  correct  the  first  two  times  it  was  taken  that  he  could 
discriminate  all  iu  that  series  perfectly.  There  were  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  this  procedure  which  will  be  noted  in  counection 
with  the  statement  of  the  results. 

Iu  the  next  table  are  given  the  results  on  the  average  num- 
ber of  mistakes  each  case  made  in  each  series,  and  the  average 
length  of  time  it  took  him  to  complete  that  series.  The 
first  vertical  column  for  each  of  the  five  series  of  ten  dom- 
inos for  each  case  gives  the  average  number  of  mistakes  he 
made  for  the  respective  series.     The  second  vertical  column 
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for  each  of  the  6ve  series  gives  the  average  time  it  took  each 
case  to  complete  the  series.  Thus  in  the  first  series  B  made 
no  mistakes,  and  it  took  him  three  minutes  and  twenty-five 
seconds,  on  the  average,  to  go  through  that  series  once.  It 
can  undoubtedly  be  taken  safely  for  granted  that  the  normal 
child  of  their  age  would  make  no  mistakes  at  all  in  discrimina- 
ting dominos.  The  first  point  of  interest,  therefore,  is  that 
these  children  do  make  mistakes.  And,  secondly,  the  number 
of  mistakes  they  make  runs  quite  closely  parallel  with  their 
degree  of  general  development.  The  average  number  of  mis- 
takes made  by  the  four  poorer  cases  is  T.87.  for  the  better  cases 
it  is  only  .30.  Again,  the  time  it  takes  them  to  go  through  a 
scries  of  ten  in  this  way  is  also  closely  proportional  to  the  de- 
gree of  general  development,  the  general  averages  being  5:34 
for  the  poorer,  and  2:58  for  the  better  cases.  The  best  of  the 
nine  cases,  G,  has  made  no  mistakes  and  has  also  the  shortest 
lime,  2112. 

A  study  of  the  character  of  their  mistakes  is  more  instruct- 
ive. They  fall  into  two  general  classes.  By  far  the  majority 
of  mistakes  were  due  to  their  overlooking  one  end  of  the  block. 
They  would  get  one  end  correct,  and  in  the  recognition  of  this 
much  would  forget  about  the  other  end.  A  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  mistakes  was  made  through  choosing  by  general  appear- 
ance, instances  of  real  inability  to  discriminate.  Thus,  they 
would  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  four  and  a  six,  a  five  and  a 
seven,  an  eight  and  a  nine,  etc. ,  on  account  of  their  similarity  of 
appearance. 

•  Ii  did  not  occur  to  me  at  once  that  it  would  be  valaBble  to  take  the 
time  it  took  tbem  to  go  ibroagb  a  series,  conseqaeatly  no  record  wu 
kept  of  tbis  at  first.    For  C  the  fifth  aeriei  wu  omitted  on  Recount  of 
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Summary. 

1.  They  have  a  very  great  lack  of  persistent  effort  and  at- 
tention. They  are  distracted  both  by  external  stimuli,  things 
in  their  surroundings,  and  by  their  own  imagery  and  motor 
habits.  (General  description  of  cases,  especially  cases  A,  B, 
and  F.) 

2.  In  relating  things  from  memory  they  mingle  facts  and 
imagination,  probably  as  a  result  of  their  effortless  thinking 
and  a  tendency  to  follow  their  spontaneous  suggestions.  (Re- 
sults from  general  orientation  questions,  p.  40a.) 

3.  The  memory  span  with  pictures  lies  between  two  and 
three,  and  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case.     (Table  11.) 

4.  A  high  memory  span  for  pictures  is  not  correlated  with 
great  memory  permanency  through  au  interval  of  several  weeks. 
(Tables  I  and  11.) 

5.  They  show  decided  memory  preferences,  remembering 
some  things  much  better  than  others.  The  degree  of  memory 
preference  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case,  being  greater 
for  the  poorer  ones.  With  the  method  employed,  the  piciures 
that  are  forgotten  most  are  chosen  wrongly  least,  and  those 
that  are  forgotten  least  are  chosen  wrongly  most.  (Tables  III 
and  IV.) 

Memorj'  preferences  are  probably  due  to  differences  in  inter- 
est for  the  different  things,  (p.  412.) 

6.  In  throwing  at  a  target  their  practice  curve  goes  down 
after  the  second  week  (Table  V)  through  a  decreasing  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  rises  again  when  that  interest  is  artifi* 
cially  aroused.      (Table  VI.) 

7.  The  amount  of  daily  variations  in  the  throw  for  each 
week  runs  parallel  with  the  quality  of  the  throw,  correlating 
high  daily  variatious  each  week  with  good  throwing,  and  low 
daily  variations  with  poor  throwing.   (Tables  IX  and  V.) 

Daily  variations  are  due  to  changes  in  tbc  daily  disposition. 
From  this  (6  and  7)  it  appears  that  a  favorable  disposition 
docs  not  alone  affect  the  quality  of  their  work  in  a  particular 
task  (their  surplus  energy  is  expressed  in  otiier  directions),  but 
does  so  only  when  interest  in  the  particular  task  is  aroused, 
and,  secondly,  that  interest  can  be  aroused  only  when  the  gen- 
eral disposition  is  favorable,   (pp.  419-420.) 

8.  Most  cases  show  a  constant  error,  throwing  more  in  one 
quadrant  of  the  target  than  in  another,  and,  with  most,  this 
constant  error  decreases  with  practice.     (Table  VII.) 

9.  The  regularity  of  their  throw  increases  with  practice; 
they  miss  the  whole  target  less  after  a  while,  and  also  hit  the 
centre  less  after  a  while  than  at  the  beginning.      (Table  VIII.) 

ro.     In  a  minute  series  of  tapping  on  a  reaction  key  in  unt- 
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son  with  a  metronome  beating  half  or  whole  second  intervaU, 

their  practice  curve  goes  down  after  the  first  day.    (Table  X.) 
This  decline  is  dne  to  a  lowering  of  interest,   (p.  422.) 
II.'    they  get  in  the  right  number  of  taps  slightly  over  half 

the  time,  when  the  taps  are  grouped  for  five  second  intervals. 

(Table  X.) 

12.  In  general,  those  whose  natural  rate  of  tapping  was 
nearest  the  regulated  rate,  and  whose  tendency  to  vary  their 
natural  rate  was  least,  showed  the  greater  ability  to  follow  the 
regulated  rate  correctly.     (Table  XI.) 

13.  The  factors  that  entered  in  making  them  fail  to  keep 
up  the  regulated  rate  of  tapping  are,  (a)  inability  to  keep  up 
the  effort,  (b)  distractions  by  being  attracted  by  things  in  their 
surroundings,  and  by  their  own  irrelevant  imagery  and  motor 
habits,  and  (c)  inability  to  overcome  their  natural  rate  of  tap- 
ping,  (p.  422  and  Tables  X  and  XI.) 

14.  Their  average  maximum  rate  of  tapping  is  only  slightly 
above  their  average  natural  rate,  1.64  taps  per  five  seconds. 
This  difference  increases  with  the  grade  of  the  case.     Table 

xn.) 

15.  Both  their  natural  and  their  maximum  rates  drop  after 
the  first  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  two  are  practically  alike  by  the 
third  fifteen  seconds  of  a  minute  series.     (Table  XIII.) 

16.  In  the  regulated  tapping  they  do  best  after  the  first  five 
seconds,  and  poorest  during  the  first  ilve  seconds  aud  the  last 
half  minute  of  the  minute  series.  This  tendency  to  do  poorer 
during  the  last  half  minute  is  greatest  for  the  poorer  cases. 
(Table  XIV.) 

From  this  (14,  15  and  16  especially)  it  follows  that  they  are 
almost  absolutely  incapable  of  any  genuine  voluntary  effort  in 
a  task  that  they  dislike,  and  that  normal  fatigue  under  sach 
circumstances  is  impossible  with  them.     (pp.  424-428.) 

17.  Their  average  association  and  discrimination  time  with 
the  metbod.s  employed  is  1.64  seconds.     (Table  XV.) 

18.  This  time  varies  very  much  with  the  method  emploedy, 
(p.  42S429  and  Table  XV.)  It  is  shorter  for  things  with 
which  they  are  more  familiar  and  have  the  greater  interest, 
shorter  for  familiar  pictures  than  for  colors,  aud  shorter  for  col- 
ors than  for  forms.  It  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case,  as 
does  also  the  difference  for  the  different  methods.     (Table  XV. ) 

The  time  obtained  with  any  method  is  probably  much  too 
long,  and  does  not  express  the  real  association  time  because  of 
the  lack  of  effort  with  which  they  proceed  in  any  test.    (p.  429. ) 

19.  Their  attention  span  for  form  and  color,  and  with  an 
exposure  of  one  fifth  to  one  sixth  of  a  second,  lies  between  two 
and  three.  It  increases  with  the  grade  of  the  case.  (Table 
XVI.) 
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20.  Making  more  color  thau  form,  or  more  form  than  color 
mistakes  is  an  individual  matter  with  each  case.  Four  cases 
made  more  color  than  form  mistakes,  five  more  form  than  color 
mistakes,     (p.  435.) 

31.  They  have  color  and  form  preferences,  choosing  some 
wrongly  more  than  others,  and  not  seeing  some  of^ener  than 
others.  In  most  instances  the  colors  and  forms  that  arc  chosen 
wrongly  most  are  also  those  that  are  not  seen  least,  and  those 
that  are  chosen  wrongly  least  are  those  that  are  not  seen  most. 
(Table  XVII.) 

The  explanation  for  this  is  the  same  as  that  for  memory 
preferences  for  pictures,     (p.  436.) 

22.  Their  attention  span  is  raised  with  practice  through 
their  learning  the  combinations  of  forms  and  colors  presented 
(Table  XVIII),  and  probably  also  in  other  ways  (Table  XIX). 
Their  ability  to  learn  the  combinations  increases  very  much 
with  the  grade  of  the  case.  (Table  XVIII.)  Their  general 
improvement  is  dependent  more  upon  their  lack  of  proSciency 
in  the  start,  and  is  greatest  for  the  poorer  cases.  (Table  XIX 
and  p.  437.) 

23.  They  cannot  discriminate  dominos  from  each  other  by 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  spots,  at  first,  but  learn  to  do 
so  in  time.  The  number  of  mistakes  they  make,  and  the  time 
it  takes  them  to  match  a  given  number  varies  very  much  with 
the  grade  of  the  case.     (Table  XX. ) 

24.  The  character  of  their  mistakes  falls  into  two  classes: 
(a)  overlooking  one  end  of  the  block,  more  frequent,  and  ( b) 
failing  to  discriminate  in  cases  of  similarity  of  general  appear- 
ance, less  frequent,     (p.  439.) 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  him  for  constant  advice  and  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. Also  to  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Clark  University,  for 
making  the  physical  measurements  of  the  cases  for  me;  to  Dr. 
J.  W.  Slaughter,  Docent  in  Esthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Evolution,  Clark  University,  for  helping  me  in  giving  the  tests; 
to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Feruald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  for  permission  to  work  on 
the  cases,  and  for  the  use  of  his  fine  special  Library;  to  Dr. 
Wallace  and  Dr.  Ladd,  physicians  of  the  institution,  for  select- 
ing representative  cases  for  me;  and  to  matrons  and  attendants 
of  the  institution  for  helping  me  in  various  ways. 

Appendix  and  Bibliogeaphy. 
The  literature  on  arrested  development  is  voluminous.     I 
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have  not  attempted  to  give  any  statement  of  it,  and  shall  not  do 
so  now.  In  1891  SoUier  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  "Psychol- 
ogie  de  L'idiot  et  de  L'imbecile"  as  follows:  "The  bibliogra- 
phy on  idiocy,  very  poor  in  France,  very  rich,  to  the  contrary, 
in  America  and  England,  consists  especially  of  documents  on 
the  causes,  the  classifications,  physical  signs,  the  pathological 
anatomy,  and  education  of  idiots.  Men  have  concerned  them- 
selves but  little  with  the  psychological  side,  or  have  repeated 
what  has  been  often  noted."  Speaking  of  his  own  book  he 
says:  "It  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  to  our  knowledge,  that  has 
been  attempted."  Since  SoIHer's  writing  much,  indeed,  has 
been  published  on  their  psychology;  far  too  much,  in  fact,  to 
improve  the  disposition  of  those  who  attempt  to  make  use  of 
the  bibliography.  For  Sollier's  criticism  on  the  character  of 
the  psychological  literature  still  holds  true.  Some  books,  quite 
a  list  of  monographs,  and  many  articles  on  the  psychology  of 
arrested  development  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years. 
But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  of  all  of  them  that 
they  are  based  upon  general  observations  only,  and  deal  with 
repetitions  of  a  relatively  few  facts  that  can  be  readily  observed 
by  any  one,  or  that  have  been  frequently  stated.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  observations;  they  are 
undoubtedly  valuable.  But  they  are  not  the  results  of  a 
method  that  can  take  us  very  far  into  the  real  science  of  this 
branch  of  mental  pathology.  The  time  has  come  in  this  field, 
too,  for  general  observation  to  take  a  subordinate  place  to  the 
more  refined  procedure  of  experimentation.  Upon  the  basis  of 
its  success  and  its  results  we  both  feel  the  need,  and  can  judge 
somewhat  the  possibility  of  experimental  study.  Some  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done.  But  it  is  very  little,  and  the 
method  has  hardly  as  yet  seen  its  beginning  in  this  field.  Most 
of  its  results  have  been  quoted,  or  referred  to  above;  the  whole 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  review. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  bibliography  on  all 
the  phases  of  the  subject.  Such  would  be  quite  useless  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  cumbersomeness.  But  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  literature  somewhat  in  view,  references  are  given,  first,  to 
the  larger  bibliographies  and  then  to  the  special  works  arranged 
chronologically. 

Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Snrseons-GenerHl's  office.  U. 
S.  Army.     Vol.  VI,  1885,  pp.  775-782:  and  Vol.  VII.     (Second  Series). 

1902,  pp.  816.827. 

Index   MedicuB.     Vol.  I,  1879,   to  Vol.  XXI,    i898.'q9;   and  Vol.   I, 

1903.  References  to  the  difierent  phases  of  mental  anif  nearal  p«thol- 
ogy  of  arrested  development  will  be  found  passim. 

Bibllograpbiscber  Semesterbericht  der  Erscheinangen  auf  dem 
Gebietc  dcr  Ncurologte  and  Psychiatrie.  Vol  I,  1895,  to  Vol.  IV,  189S. 
Refereacea  will  be  fonnd  passim. 
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Jstaresbericbt  tiber  die  Leistangen  nad  Fortschritte  aaf  dem  Gcbietfr 
der  Neurologic  and  Paychialrie.  Vol.  I.  1897,  pp.  1318-1319.  Vol.  11, 
1898,  pp.  1167-1169.  Vol.  Ill,  1S99,  p^.  to97-i098.  Vol.  IV,  1900,  pp. 
945-946:  Vol.V,  1901,  pp.  865.866.  Gives  digevts  of  the  more  impor- 
tADt  articles,  etc. 

Psychologicttl  Index.  No.  i,  1894.  'loMinitj,  Idiocy,  and  Imbecility.' 
Nos.  1314-1260.  No.  2,  1895,  do.,  Noa.  ia56-i305.  No.  3,  1S96,  do.,  No». 
2017-3079.  No.  4,  1897,  do.,  Nos.  2337>352[.  No.  5.  18^,  do.,  Noa. 
235.<;-3388.  Nos.  6,  1899,  do.,  Nos.  4.v44>34si.  No.  7,  1900,  'Idiocy,  Im- 
becility, etc.,'  Noa.  3i>93-330i.  No.  8,  1901, 'Idiocy,  Imbecility,  and 
Geoeial  Paralyia,'  Noa.  3402-2464.     No.  9,  1902,  do.,  Nos.  2074-3110, 

L'annie  psychologiqae.  Vol.  I,  1894, /a.TJi«,  Noi.  I-I3i7.  Vol.  II, 
1895.  'Alienation,  Idiotic,  et  Imb^ilit^,'  Noa.  i356-i3os.  Vol.  Ill, 
1696,  'Insaoiti,  Idiotie  et  Imbecility,'  Nos.  3017-3079.  Vol.  IV,  1897, 
do.,  Noa.  3237-3331.  Vol.  V.  1898,  do.,  Noa  3255-3388.  Vol.  VI,  1899, 
do.,  Noa.  2344-3451.  Vol.  VII,  1900,  'Idiotie,  Imb^cilit*,'  Nos.  2193- 
2301.  Vol.  VIII,  1901,  'Idiotie,  Imb^ilil^et  Paralyaicg^n^rale,'  Not. 
3402-3464. 

Nearologisclier  Centralblatt.  Beginning  with  Vol.  ao,  looi,  this 
g^ves  a  monthly,  or  bi-montbly  claaatfied  biblioKraphy,  inclatfiug  sec- 
tions with  references  on  mental  and  nearal  pathology  of  arrested  de- 
velopment. 

Only  a  stnall  percentage  of  the  literature  is  psychological. 
During  the  last  few  years  methods  of  training,  and  peda- 
gogical principles  to  be  applied  in  rearing  these  defectives  have 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention;  perhaps  an  undue 
amount.  The  following  references  include  books,  monographs, 
and  some  of  the  more  important  articles  concerned  with  their 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  They  are  based  upon  general  ob- 
servations, and  are  written  for  the  most  part  for  superintend- 
ents, physicians,  and  instructors  in  the  special  institutions, 
and  for  parents. 

BooRNSviLLS.     Recueil  de  memoirs,  notes  et  observationa  aur  I'idiotie. 

Paris.  1891. 
SoLl.tKR.     Pftycholoeie  de  I'idiot  et  de  Pimbecile.     Pari«,  1891. 
Ufer.     Das  Wcaeu  des  Schwachsinns.     Langeaaalza,  1893. 

TrupbR.  Psychopatbischc  Minderwertigkciten  im  Kindeaalter. 
Gutersloh,  1893. 

VoisiN.  L'idiotie.  b^r6dit6  et  d^g<^o£rescence  mentale,  psychologic 
et  education  de  I'idiot.     Paria,  1893. 

The  Pecble-Minded  Child  and  Adult.  A  Report  on  an  Inveatication 
of  tbe  Physical  and  Mental  Condition  of  50,000  School  Children, 
with  Siiggeatious  for  the  better  Education  and  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  Chtldreti  and  Adults.     Londou,  1893. 

Crasjpe.     Ucbcr  zwei  Pallc  von  ImbeciUtiit.    Berlin,  1B94. 

Sbguin.  Rapport  et  m^moircs  sar  I'edncatioit  des  enfants  normaux 
et  anormaux.     Paria,  1895. 

Soum-HWORTH.  Mentally  Dc6ctent  Children.  Their  Treatment  and 
Training.     I^^ndon.  1895. 

DlLl^^BR.  Ergebuissc  arztlicher  L'ntersachncg»chwacbsinniger  Kin- 
der uud  ihre  Bedeuluug  fiir  deii  I^hrer.  Zein»chr.  i.  d.  Behandl, 
Schwachaiu.  u.  Bpilept.  1896,  n.  F.  VII.  Also  Med-ptidagog. 
Monatschr.     1897;  49,89,  119. 

Kreisi,9ueim8R.    Ucbcr  Idioti«  and  ImbeciUtiit.    Strassburg,  1896. 
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Pktkrsox.    The  Psychology  of  the  Idiot.    Proceed,  of  Am.  med-pAyc, 

Amoc.    Utica,  1896. 
Ralisckkr.     Was  kUuoen  wir  fUr  den  Uuterricht  uod  die  Erziehung 

UDStrrer  schwachbegabten    ond    schvacbsinaigeQ   Kiader  tUnn? 

Berlin,  1897. 
M61.LKR.     IVher   IntelligenzprufuDgeTi,  ein  BeJtrag    zur    Diagoostik 

des  Scbwacbsinus.     Berlin,  1897. 
Rkinre.    Die  Uuterweisuag  utid  Erxtebung  Bchwacbsinnlger  Kinder.  ^ 

Berlin,  1897. 
Ibri^nd.     MeptAl   Afiectioos  ot  Children ;    Idiocy,    Imbecility,   In- 
sanity.    IfUndon,  1898. 
LiKBMANN.     Die  Untersncbang  und  BebaiidtuoggeistigzurUckbleibe. 

Dcr  Kinder.     Berlin,  1898. 
Bbrkan.     Uebcr  die  angeborenen  und  friihcrworbenen  Schwacbslnn. 

Brannscbwci^;,  1899. 
PuciiR.      Schwachsiniuge   Kinder,    ihre  sittliche  und    tntellectuelle 

Rettting.      Einc  Analyse  and  Cbsrakteristik,  uebat  theoretiscber 

und  praktinclier  Anlcitung  sum  Vnterrtcht  und  zum  Bniebuug 

8chw8chsinniger  Nataren.     Gutersloh,  1899. 
KraKPELIN.     Psychiatric.     Kin  Ivehrbuch  liir  Studircnde  und  Aerzte. 

II.  Band.  KUnische  Psychiatric,     pp.  575-601.     I^ipzig,  1899. 
LiEBMANN.      Geiittig    zuriickbleibener    Kinder.      Archiv  f.    Kinder- 

kraiikh.     Ed.  XXVII,  H,  i-a,  1S99. 
Sch.hnki;r.  Bcobacbtnngcn  an  scbwachsinniger  Kinder  mit  spezieller 

Bcriicksiclitigung  dcr  AetiDlogie  und  Tberapie  des  Schwachsinns. 

Aran,  1899. 
SlOl.i.     Keferat  iiber  die  Imbeciltitat.     Neurol.     Centrallhlat,  1899. 
SuTHKUUAKU.    Mongolian  Imbecility  in  Infants.    Hdinb.  Med.  Joam., 

1899. 
BucnHOLZ.     Ueber  die  Anfgaben  desarztlichen  Sachverstandigen  bei 

der  Beurtheilung  Imbcciller.    Allg.  Zeitschr.  f.  Psychiat.,  1900. 
LiKBMANN.     Vorlesutigcn  iiber  Spraclistorungen.     UebuDgstafeln  fiir 

zuriickbleibeoe  Kinder.     Berlin,  1900. 
Storrinc.     VorlesuiigcTi  iibcr  Psychoputhol'jgic  in  ihrer  Bedcutang 

(tir  norcialc  Tsycbologic  niit  Einschlnssdcr  psychopathologlsrhen 

Crundtagen  dcr  Hrkenntnisstheoric.     pp.  300-400.     Lrctpzig,  1900, 
Wrvrandt.     Die  Behandlang  idiotischer  und  imbeciller  Kinder  tn 

Srztlichcn  und  padagoftiscber  Bcziebuug.     Wurzbnrg,  1900. 
Dkmooh.     Die  atiormalen  Kinder  and  ihre  erziebliche  Bebandlung  im 

Hbus  uud  Schule.     Alteuburg,  1901. 
IfAQURR.     Die  Hilfschulenfiir  ftchw&chbefabigte  Kinder,  ihre arztliche 

und  socialc  Bcdculuug.     Wiesbaden,  1901. 
Ltebmann.     Spracbsonigen  geistig  zuriickbleibener   Kiuder.  Abhdlg, 

BUS  dem  G«biete  der  padaeog.  Psychol,  a.  Pby..  1901. 
Maupatr.    Langage  chez  Ics  idiots.     Ann.  aMico-paychol.,  1901,  35, 

a  as.  387. 
NoVKS.     An  Introduction  to  the  Psychological   Stndy  of  Backward 

Children.     N.  Y.  Med.  Joorn.,  1901. 
SlNRLL.      Ccistig    znriickbleibcncr    Kinder    nnd    ihre    Behaodlung, 

Aerztlicbei*  Verein  zu  Hamburg.     Silznng  von   2  Juli,  1901. 
Dot,!..     Avr?.tlicbe  Untcrsuchungeu  aus  dcoi  Hilfschule  lur  schwacb- 

sinnige  Kinder  zu  Karlsruhe.     Karlsruhe,  1903. 
Laquhr.     Uebcr    scbwachsinnige    Schulkinder.     Sammlnng    zwang- 

loser  Ahhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Nerven-  und  Getstea- 

Kraoken.     1902. 
LtRBMAifN.     Die  spracblicbe  Entwicklung  und  Bebandlung  gcistig 

zuruckbleibencr  Kinder.    Zeitschr.  t.  piid.  Psychol.,  Pathol,  a. 

Hygiene,  1902,  IV,  3. 
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Tkupbr.     Die  Anfange  der  abnormen  KracbeinungeD  im  kiDdlicheo 
Seelenleben.     Altenberg,  1902. 

The  results  of  the  purely  experimental  work  that  has  been 
done  will  be  found  in  the  following  references : 

Galton.     Notes  on  Prebeasion  in  Idiots.     Mind,  18S7. 
Johnson.     Contribution  to  the  psycliology  and   pedagogy  of   feeble- 
minded children.     Psycbo-Asthenics,  Vols.  I,  4.  11,  i,  2,  i- 
LOBSIBN.     Hinige  Uutertiiicbtiiigen  ilberdns  Ocdacbluis.s  bei  Scbwkch- 

befahigten.     Die    Kinderfehler.     Zeitschr.    (.    Kinderforscbang. 

Bd.  VIII.  H.  4.  1903. 
Kei.lv.    PsTchophyflJCAl  Tests  of  Normal  and  Abnormal  Children. 

A  Comparative  Study.     Psyc.  Rev..  Vol.  X,  1903. 
W^1,IK.     Tasteand  reaction  time  of  feeble-minded.     Psycho-Asthenics, 

Vol.  IV.  3. 
A  study  of  the  senses  of  feeble-minded.     Ibid.,  IV,  4. 
Memory  of  feeble-minded.     Ibid..  V,  1. 
Motor  ability  and  control  of  feeble.miiided.     Ibid.,  V,  2. 
Hbli^HR.     ErmildungsmesBungeQ  an  schwacbsinnigen  Schalkindern. 

Weiner.metl.  Pres.'w,  Kos.  11,  iz,  13,  1899. 
Wrsschker.      Eine  experimentelle  Stndte  iiber  die  Association  in 

einem  Palle  von  Idiotie.     Allg.  Zeitschr.  i.  Psychiat.,  Bd.  LVIX. 
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Thb  FiasT  (;brua.m  Congress  for  Expkrimkntai.  Psvcholocv 

was  held  at  the  little  town  of  Giessen  from  the  i8th  tothezislof 
April.  Its  numerous  atteadaucc  was  derived  from  very  varied  pro- 
fessions; psycho  logi^ts,  philosophers,  psychiatrists,  physic  inns,  snr- 
geODs,  philologists,  teachers  aad  clergymen,  all  seemed  to  find  ia  the 
present  topic  one  common  meeting  ground.  Although  the  Congress 
was  nstional  and  proceedings  were  confined  to  the  German  tongue, 
nevertheless  representatives  were  to  be  seen  and  heard,  not  only  from 
Austria  itnd  Swilzerlaml,  but  also  from  France,  Kngland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Kussia,  and  even  from  the  more  remote  United 
States,  Cfluada,  Kgypt  and  Japan. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  its  remarkably  business-like 
character.  The  spirituaHsm  and  other  "occult"  phenonuMia  in  evi- 
deuce  at  the  previous  iateruational  Congresses  had  disappeared  from 
the  programme;  contention  as  to  the  primary  method  of  psychological 
research  had  given  way  to  a  frictionless  co-operation  from  all  sources; 
visionnry  speculations  had  been  wholly  replaced  by  simple  exposition 
of  observed  facts  aud  explanatory  theories.  This  satisfactory  tone 
must  be  credited  in  large  measure  to  the  energetic  steps  of  the  manag- 
ing comniittcc.  who  hafi  restricted  discussion  to  czperimcntBl  work 
and  membership  to  such  persons  as  had  already  published  researches 
of  scientific  value. 

The  great  wealth  of  subject-matter  precludes  attempt  in  oar  limited 
space  at  any  systematic  description;  we  must  content  onrselves  with 
brief  indication  of  a  few  salient  features.  As  usual,  the  largest  share 
of  attention  fell  to  the  sensory  functions,  these  obviously  constituting 
the  region  most  readily  accessible  toexperimental  treatment.  A  long 
and  important  paper  M'aa  read  by  G.  E.  MUUer  on  color-vision,  advo- 
cating Hering's  theory  but  in  a  modified  and  much  more  elaborate 
form;  the  processes  in  the  retina  itself  were  fandamentally  opposed 
to  those  in  the  adjoining  afferent  nervous  apparatus.  Hbbinghaas  dis- 
cussed some  familiar  visual  illusions,  stating  that  he  had  found  their 
exact  coauterpart  in  the  sense  of  touch  also,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
due  to  peculiarities  in  any  of  the  peripheral  organs  or  in  the  ituhcorti- 
cal  co-ordination  of  movements,  but  must  arise  from  purely  intellect- 
aal  adaptation  (I'inBtelhitigL  Another  favorite  topic  was  Memory; 
lu  this  sphere,  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  mathematical  prodigy. 
Dr.  RiiCKle,  who,  among  many  other  feats,  far  snrpttseed  all  previous 
record  by  memorizing  in  thirteen  minutes  a  sericB  of  no  less  than  204 
figures.  Hiss  Gordon  (United  States)  produced  some  experimental 
eridcDce  to  the  effect  that — contrary  to  the  usual  opinion—neither 

fdeasant  nor  unpleasant  impressions  are  remembered  any  better  than 
ndifferent  ones.  ClaparMe  propounded  a  new  theory  of  sleep;  it  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  asa  merecessationof  function  in  consequence 
of  exhaustion,  poison,  etc,  but  rather  as  a  positive  reflex  occurring 
isitlDCtively  in  order  to  obviate  such  exhaustion.  Weygandt  had 
demonstrated  upon  himself  the  practically  interesting  fact,  that  a 
•bort  sleep  will  perfectly  renew  capacity  for  easy  intellectaal  per- 
formances, whereas  much  longer  repose  is  indispensable  to  restore 
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fuDClions  which  demand  greater  effort  of  attentioo.  Henri  related  his 
experieuces  Id  conjunction  with  Binet  as  regards  "  individual ity;"  he 
cnumcrHted  ihe  various  brief  mental  tests  which  they  had  employed 
for  this  purpose;  all,  however,  had  proved  uneatiifactory,  ami  now 
they  could  only  recommend  lonj;  systematic  investigation  of  each  sub- 
ject. The  present  writer  sketched  out  some  general  itiiprovemeuta  in 
the  method  of  calculating  psychical  correlations.  KUlpe  read  ■ 
valuable  paper  on  Abstraction,  showing  experimentally  its  paramount 
rOleinall  apperceptive  mentation.  The  youthfnl  experimental  science 
of  Testimony  ( Aussage)  was  represented  by  Stern  and  Fritnlein  Borst, 
vho  dealt  particularly  with  the  different  reminiscent  accuracy  of 
tbines  heard  as  compared  to  thitijjs  seen,  of  written  testimony  as  com- 
pared  to  oral,  and  with  the  comparative  reliability  of  men,  women 
and  children;  aboveall.  they  pointed  out  the  need  that  children  should 
be  taught  to  testify.  Other  papers  were  read — many  of  them  very  im- 
portant— by  Schumann,  Gnttmann,  Tschcrmak,  Benusai,  Stem, 
Struyken,  Alrntz,  Hey  mans,  Wreschner,  Ranschburg,  R.  Miiller 
Elscnhans,  Acb,  Martins,  Ettlinger,  Crooa,  Siebcck,  Marbe,  Ament, 
I,ay,  Hxiier  and  Watt-  Several  who  had  promised  contributions,  iu- 
<^iiding  Stumpf.  Menmann,  and  Ziehen,  bad  unfortunately  been  pre- 
venteil  from  attending. 

The  other  and  at  least  equally  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings 
consisted  in  au  exhibition  of  apparatus.  Martins  showed  an  arrange- 
ment for  transmitting  light  raya  in  exactly  measurable  quantity  and 
duration.  Three  new  tachtstoscopes  were  presented,  each  with  a 
special  advantage;  that  of  Erdmann  and  Dodge  brought  the  whole 
field  to  view  with  perfect  stmultaneousness;  in  Schumann's,  the  ob- 
ject to  be  seen  was  iinniediatcly  followeil  hy  a  bright  light,  which 
destroyed  the  after-image  and  thus  secured  real  momentariuess  of 
▼ision;  while  Wirth's  mirror  permitted  instantaneous  chanfje  of  any 
deairetl  portion  of  the  regurded  card  ("or  other  optical  stimulus). 
Wirth,  Ranschburg  and  Albcr  exhibited  instruments  for  exposing  a 
number  of  syllables,  figures,  colors,  etc.  in  continuous  succession,  as 
a  test  of  perception  or  memory.  Zeiss  showed  a  new  stereoscope  with 
micrometer.  Stern's  Toncvariator  proved  able  to  demonstrate  beats, 
difference- tones,  etc.,  with  unusual  distinctness.  Spearnmn's  niouo- 
chord  admitted  adjustment  down  to  i/io  v.  d.;  bis  icsthesiometer, 
having  a  third  point  at  45"  to  the  normal  pair,  rendereil  it  po'.sible  to 
Apply  single  stimuli  to  any  surface  perpendicularly  Struycken  bad 
Constructetl  a  valuable  Jnstrumeut  (or  measuring  auditory  ocuteness 
in  micro-miUimcters.  Sommer  demonstrated  a  variety  of  ingenious 
clinical  inventions:  one  of  them,  on  being  attached  to  the  patient's 
pulse,  translated  the  heats  into  ninsical  tones  whose  rhythm  varied 
characteristically  with  every  psychic  disturbance;  another  graphically 
registered  the  sninllest  movement  of  arm  or  leg  in  any  direction,  and 
curves  thus  obtained  from  patients  with  dementia  pnccox,  alcoholism. 
etc.,  presented  in  each  case  readily  distinguishable  symptoms.  Many 
other  useful  apparatus,  photographs,  statistical  table,  and  reports 
were  laid  out  for  inspection. 

The  proceedings  closed  hy  founding  a  permanent  national  Psycho- 
logical  Society.  C.  Spkahm\n. 

L" Annie psychologiqite,   pnbliO  par  A.   Binet  avec  la  collaboration  de 

H.  Bravnis,  V.  Hrnki  et  Th.  RibOT,  Vol.  X.     Paris,  Masson  et 

Cic.  1904,  Price  15  (. 

This  volume  contains  among  the  otfaer  original  articles  by  Prof. 

Binet:  the  first,  the  leading  article  of  the  volume,  "La  crMtioti litUr^ 

aire,"  a  psychological  portrait  of  M.   Paul  Herrieu;  a  Summary  of 
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the  Work  Uadertakeo  by  the  Soci^t^  de  psychologic  At  Tenfant;  On 
QuestlonB  of  Cepfaalo metrical  Technique;  aud  on  Graphology  and  ita 
indications  with  reKsril  to  st-x,  age  and  iotelligeiice.  The  other  origi- 
nal articles  are  by  lyecainoti,  on  the  Biolof^y  and  Psvchology  of  a 
Spider  {Chiracanthium  cornijfex):  by  Bourdon  uud  Dide  on  a  Case  of 
Continuous  Amnesia  with  tactile  asymbolia,  complicated  with  other 
troubles;  by  Larguicrdea  Banccls  on  Methods  of  MemorizHtioo;  by  H. 
Michel  nn  Spencer  and  RenouvJer;  and  by  Zwaademaker  on  the  Sen- 
sibiliiy  of  the  Ear  to  Sounds  of  Different  Pitch.  These  are  followed 
by  the  U!4ual  section!*  of  general  and  special  reviews  and  the  bibltogra- 
phy  for  1903. 

The  list  <if  original  articles  above  gives  some  hint  of  a  widening  of 
the  field  of  the  Jj Annie  of  which  the  editorn  make  more  definite  an- 
nouncement in  a  prepalory  note.  L'Attuii  will  publish  in  future 
every  year  or  every  two  years,  as  may  be  required, general  bibliograph- 
tea  1  and  critical  reviews  covering  literature  iu  field;*  adjacent  to  that 
of  psychology,  and  In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  editors  have  secured 
the  assistance  of  the  following  distinguished  savants:  Vor  Cytology, 
Hennegnay;  Anatomy  0/ Ike  Central  Nervoits  System,  van  Schuchten; 
Pkysiotogy  0/  the  Nervous  System,  etc.,  Fredcricq:  Pathology  0/  Ike 
Nervous  System,  etc.,  Grassel  and  Pitres;  i\fental^  Pathology.  Simon; 
Anthropology,  Deniker;  Sociology,  Dcrkheim;  Lriminology,  Lacas- 
seene;  Psychology  0/ Children,  Madam  Foster;  Pedagogy  0/  Normal 
Children.  Dlnm;  Pedagogy  of  Abnonnal  Children,  Demoor;  Ethics 
aud  Philosophy,  Bonnier,  Boutroux,  Leaba,  Molaperl,  Mctcbnikoff 
and  Poincar^. 

This  number  though  of  the  usual  form  and  appearance  bears  the 
imprint  of  a  new  publisher,  Masson  et  Cie.  rao  Boulevard  Saiul  Ger- 
main, PariR. 

Le  Comte  de  Gobineau  et  I'Aryanisme  ffislorique.  par  BrnbsT  Sril- 
i.it^KH.     Plon-Nouirit  et  Cie,  Paris,  1903.     pp.  450.     (La  Philoso- 

phie  de  i'Imp<:rialiBme.   I.) 

This  is  a  pious  attempt  by  a  discriminating  but  loyal  pupil  to 
sum  up  the  unique  views  of  Count  de  Gobineau  aome  twenty  year* 
after  his  death.  He  has  prefixed  a  brief  accoant  of  his  life  which  he 
divides  into  three  periods:  the  theoretical,  the  Asiatic  and  the  ancetic. 
In  the  first  he  producea  his  essay  on  the  inequality  of  the  hnaian 
races  which  he  divides  into  three:  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the  nie- 
laniaa,  the  former  being  incalculably  superior  and  who  must  be  served 
by  the  other  two.  Only  the  Aryans  are  rapidlj'  developing  and  of 
these  he  seems  10  think  the  Germans  the  best.  The  impending  future 
solidarity  which  will  reorganize  society  under  Aryan  leadership  is 
his  goal.  In  the  next  periotl  he  becomes  not  only  orientalized  but 
almost  a  inyMic  and  cabalist.  The  third  period  was  greatly  domi- 
nated b^  his  relations  with  Richard  Wagner.  It  would  be  diRicult  to 
say  which  exerted  the  greatest  influence  npon  the  other.  Both  co-op- 
erated for  some  ttmeaa  contributors  in  the  Bayreuth  Blaetter. 

In  Search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike  as  narrated  by  Washingtoa  B.  Vaa- 
derlip,  the  chief  actor,  and  herein  .set  forth  by  Homer  B.  Hulbert. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  1903.     pp.  315. 
This  is  a  description  of  an  interesting  Kamcbatkan  excursion  with 

dog  sledges  aud  various  adventures  with  drifts  and  b1t»ards,  and  has 

copious  illustrations. 

La  Sociiti  Japonaise,  par  AndrIc  Bsi.i.BSaosT.    Perrin  et  Cie.  Paris, 
1904-     pp.  4"2. 
This  is  a  chatty  book  of  a  pneumatic  writer  who  has  three  times 
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visitei]  Japan  and  wriieo  in  a  rntber  captivating  way  on  the  relations 
of  pareoti  to  tbeir  children,  the  teiigious  spirit,  imagiDAtion,  on 
women  and  love,  and  on  the  new  society. 

On  the  Threshold  of  Central  Africa,  by   pRANgors  Coihard.     Tr. 

from  Preach  and  ed.  by  Catherine  Winkworth  Mackintosh.  3d  ed. 

American  Tract  Society.  New  York,  1903.  pp.  663. 
These  are  simply  leaves  from  pages  of  a  French  missionary  foiirnal 
daring  the  lam  twenty  years,  describing  pioneering  among  the  Barotsi 
of  the  upper  Zambesi.  It  is  essentially  personal  narrative  and  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  savAges  among  whom  this  devoted 
man  labored.  While  his  methods  may  often  be  qaesttoncd,  his  nincerc 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  savages  among  whom  he  labored  is  be< 
yond  all  praise. 

A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  Weitem  Africa,  by  J.  J. 
Crooks.     Browne  and  Nolan,  Dnblin,  1903.     pp.  375. 
The  author  has  gone  to  sources  where  he  could,  althoagb  the  rec- 
ords of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  are  meagre  and  the  state  papers 
of  the  last  seventy  years  are  not  yet  open. 

China;  Piist  and  Present,  by  Edward  H.  Paskbr.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  424. 
The- author  is  professor  of  Chiuese  in  Owens  College  and  writes 
here  a  comprehensive  book  comprising  historical  and  statistical  mat- 
ter, account  of  the  boxers,  the  religion  of  China,  imperial  power,  for- 
eigners, mandarin  or  officials,  celestial  peculinrities,  politics,  and  the 
"seamy  side"  nnder  which  he  includes  punishments,  infanticide  and 
slavery. 

Au  Pays  Moi,  per  Marquis  dc  BAltTu&l.eMY.  Plon-Nonrrit  et  Cie, 
Paris,  1904.  pp.  255. 
The  writer  made  an  extensive  trip  in  Cocbinchina  and  Cambodia, 
especially  along  tbe  region  of  the  IJgambia  mountains.  His  survey 
was  essentially  a  military  one,  but  he  gives  a  number  of  Interesting 
pictures  and  many  characterizations  of  tbe  people  and  their  customs, 
especiNlIy  those  of  the  Mois  and  the  StiengA. 

India:  Past  and  Present,  by  C.  H.  Porrk.s-1/INDSAV.  Vol.  I,  pp.  3»; 
Vol.  II,  pp.  338.  H.  T.  Coates  and  Co..  Philadelphia,  1903. 
These  volumes  are  an  interesting  description  of  the  most  salient 
points  and  monuments  in  India  by  a  man  who  has  been  connected 
with  this  country  by  birth,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  legendary  and 
subse({iieut  historical  periods,  its  customs,  manners,  etc.,  ^1  copiously 
illustrated. 

LHe  Frauen  aufjava,  von  C.  H.  Stratz.  F.  Bnke,  Stuttgart,  1897. 
pp.  134. 
For  more  than  five  years  the  author  was  tbe  first  gynecologist  in 
Java.  Here  following  tbe  example  of  his  great  maslcr,  Carl  Schroc- 
dcr,  he  nadcrtook  to  do  scientific  work.  lie  describes  native  opera- 
tions, some  pccnliaritics  of  formation  and  gives  a  mass  of  material 
which  it  must  be  admitted  is  not  all  peculiar  to  Java. 

Die  Heimat  der  Tndogertnanen  im  lichte  der  urgeschichttichen  Fors- 

ehung,  von  Matthabus  Muca.  Hermann  Costenoble,  Berlin,  1904. 

pp.  421. 

This  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  which   treats  of  tools  and 

weapons  in  the  early  stone  age,  geometric  and  colored  decorations  of 

pottery,  cspecimlly  spirftis,  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  amber,  dis- 
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cnsflM  tbe  great  stone  graves  aad  caves,  has  a  brief  chapter  on  caltare 
plantB,  and  discusses  more  at  length  tbe  dog,  sheep,  goat,  pigs,  cattle 
and  horse.  The  two  coiicIudinR  sectloDS  are  on  race  and  the  gec>- 
gcaphical  and  physical  constitution  of  heme  and  its  influence  apon 
inhabitants. 

The  Diary  of  a  Turk,  by  Halil  Halid.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Lon- 
don, 1903.  pp.  369. 
This  ia  written  by  a  Tark  from  the  Turkish  point  of  view  and  with 
the  greatest  frankuesa.  Tbe  author  was  born  in  Angora,  Asin  Minor, 
was  trained  as  a  child  at  school  and  in  the  harem  of  which  later  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  scconnt-  Later  he  went  to  Constantinople  to 
pursue  his  studies  and  selected  one  of  the  hundred  schools  there, 
choosing  at  last  the  profession  of  law.  Among  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book  are  those  that  describe  the  school  methods,  the  curriculum 
of  the  law  school.  Until  he  was  nearly  through  this  he  spoke  no  lan- 
guage bat  his  own,  but  after  meeting  a  few  Hnglish  people,  conceived 
a  great  desire  to  visit  that  country.  He  became  somewhat  sympathetic 
wilh  the  Turkey  movement  aiirl  fell  somewhat  under  the  Sultanas  stia- 
piciona,  went  to  England  where  he  remained.  The  author  loves  bis 
country  but  detest^  the  pre<4etit  Sultau  and  sheds  a  somewhat  lurid 
light  upon  bis  reactionary  methods. 

Macedonian  Foitlt»'e,'byG  P.  Abbott,  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1903.  pp.  372. 
The  writer  ander  the  Frendergut  studenisbip  went  to  the  Greek 
speaking  parts  of  Macedouin  and  derived  hi»  materia]  almost  entirely 
from  oral  tradition,  occasionally  supplemeuting  it  by  local  publica- 
tions and  pleasant  ulmauacK.  He  groups  his  material  under  folk  cal- 
endar and  seasons,  Eastertide,  winter  Icstivats.  dlvinatiou,  symbolism, 
birth,  marriage,  funeral  rites,  spirits  and  spells,  bird  legemfs,  riddles, 
Alexaudcr  aud  Philip  in  folk  tradition,  He  has,  wc  think,  happily 
refrained  e.<isentia11y  from  .^peculation  or  to  making  spiritual  excur- 
sions into  the  unknown,  although  Tyler,  Lang,  and  especially  Prazer, 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  are  his  ideals.  Some  of  his  matter, 
especially  the  songs  and  poems,  are  given  in  Modern  Greek. 

Great  Benin,-  Its  Customs,  Art  and  Horrors,  by  H.  LiMC  Roth.  F. 
King  and  Sous,  Halifax,  1903.  pp.  234  +  xxxii. 
The  writer  has  made  a  protracted,  personal  study  of  tbe  people  of 
this  interesting  province  and  here  describes  with  the  aid  of  two  hun- 
dred and  scvcnty-iivc  pictures  their  appearance,  customs  at  birth, 
marriage  and  burial,  their  wars  and  weapons,  trades  and  industries, 
foods,  animals,  medicine,  music,  games,  court  life,  slavery,  inheri- 
tance, government,  punishments,  ordeals,  fetiches,  kindred  observ- 
ances, etc. 

The  Land  of  ihe  Dons,  by  Lkonard  Williams.  Cassell  and  Co., 
London,  1902.  pp.  398. 
The  author  was  long  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  Madrid,  and 
has  explored  many  parts  of  Spain  and  both  loves  and  understands  it. 
We  have  nowhere  seen  so  full  an  account  as  it  exists  to-day  and  as  it 
ha-theen  transformed  in  recent  centuries.  The  author  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  people,  the  customs,  industries,  and  even  appends 
n  sketch  of  Spanish  history.  He  declares  that  it  was  generally  felt  to 
be  an  advantage  for  the  Spaniards  to  lose  their  provinces,  but  he  can 
see  only  a  gloomy  prospect  unless  the  following  reforms  are  affected  : 
popular  education,  the  suppression  of  the  national  lottery,  retrench- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  redaction  of  the  pcusion  lists,  the  sup- 
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prrssioQ  of  taxation  upon  food  ttufia  nnd   the  varioas  monopolies,  a 
Don-polilical  Kervice,  and  some  settlement  of  the  religious  question. 

To-day  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  by  W11.1.1AM  E.  Curtis.  F.  H.  RcvcU 
Co.,  Chicago,  1903.  pp.  528. 
This  is  an  effort  to  describe  the  Holy  Land  and  the  historical  scenes 
in  Syria  as  they  appear  to-day  to  a  newspaper  reporter.  The  writer 
confesses  that  his  trip  destroyed  many  illusions,  weakened  his  confi- 
dence in  profcssioual  teachers  of  Christianity,  cooGrmed  hin  faltb  io 
the  Bible  and  for  every  spot  that  could  be  identified. 

Methods  and  Aims  in  Archtzology,  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Fbthis. 
MHcmillan  sud  Co.,  Loudon,  1904.  pp.  3o8. 
No  one,  surely,  is  more  competent  to  treat  this  thetiie  than  the 
author,  and  his  chapters  on  the  excavators,  on  discrimi nation,  the 
laborers,  arraugeuieut  of  work,  recording  in  the  Celd,  copying,  plioto- 
fjraphinK,  preservation  of  objects,  packing,  publication,  systematic 
archu.-ology,  archseological  evidence,  ethics  of  archurology,  .altogether 
constitute  very  interesting  reading. 

Da%  Asytrecht  der  NaturvUlker,  von  -A.  Hbt.i;.wic.  R.  V.  Decker, 
Derlin,  1903.  pp.  132. 
This  is  a  valuable  contribution  by  a  pnpil  of  Professor  Eohler,  Ber- 
lin, who  attempts  to  gather  from  all  the  known  races  of  Australia  and 
the  Sonthern  Sea  in  Africa,  all  the  instances  of  the  rite  of  asylam 
whether  in  time  or  ia  place.  This  involved  a  study  of  tbe  rites  of  hOA- 
pitallty  to  strangers  of  all  places  and  conditions  where  criminals  or 
others  mi^ht  be  snrc  of  safety  and  protection.  From  bis  preliminary 
studies  lie  thinks  these  rites  less  among  the  North  American  Indiana 
than  smoiig  otfaer  iuivage  people.  He  has  given  us  an  important 
contribution  to  primitive  ethics  and  to  the  anthropology  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

Nereous  and  Menial  Diseases,  by  Akchibax.u  Churcu  and  F.  Phter- 
SOir.    4th  ed.,  reviaed.    W.  B.  Saunders,  Philadelphia,  1903.    pp. 
933. 
We  welcome  this  thoroughly  revised  fourth  edition,  a  work  through* 
out  nbouiidiug  in  interest  to  psychologists.     Tbt*  latter,  however,  will 
perhaps  be  efipccially  interested  in  the  nearly  forty  pages  entitled,  "A 
Review  of  Recent  Problems   of   Psychiatry, "  by  Adolf   Meyer,  lately 
decent  in  Clark  University  and  now  director  of  the  Pathological  Insti- 
tute of  the  New  York  State  Hospital.     This  exceedingly  interrsting 
and  valnable  survey  is  largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  Kne'pclia,  Zihen 
and  Wernicke. 

Lehrbuch  der  Spexiellen  Psyehiairie  fUr  studierende  nnd  Srxte,  von 
ALUXANCKR  PiiX/.  Franz  Deuticke,  Leipzig,  1904.  pp.  349. 
In  the  first  section  the  author  treats  of  acute  functiooal  insanity 
under  which  he  includes  mania  and  amentia.  Then  comes  functional, 
chronic  insanity  includiug  parauoca,  periodic  and  alcoholic  insanity 
and  demeotiug  proceaacs.  About  twelve  pages  are  given  to  dementia 
pTKCOz  and  a  few  to  thyrogenic  insanity.  Then  follow*  insanity  of 
the  great  neuroses,  Innate  defects,  partial  responsibility. 

The  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases.  Ed.  by  Ludvig  Hektoen  &  Ed- 
win O.  Jordan.  Chicago,  1904.  pp.  3lo. 
This  is.  we  believe,  the  fifth  new  American  publication  devoted 
mainly  to  the  publication  of  re.4ults  of  research  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. The  others  are  t^e  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
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Research,  and  the  American  Jouraal  of  Anatomy.  These  Eve  jonrnals 
and  their  content,  which  are  a  credit  to  the  medical  profession,  were 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  what  Professor  Barker  calls  the 
seini-nniTcrsity  schools  of  medicine  where  is  six  or  eight  of  the  hest 
centres  the  first  two  years'  study  is  devoted  to  theapplirationsof  these 
Bcieuces  to  disease,  hospital  visitation,  clinical  practice,  etc.  Mokt  of 
the  work  published  in  these  five  jonrnals  would  have  been  impowible 
60  Idd};  as  medic&l  professors  were  also  practiciuf;  physicians.  That 
so  many  of  those  who  in  the  last  two  years  are  still  so  is  a  just  ground 
of  reproach,  and  until  this  evil  is  removed  we  shall  not  have  realmedi- 
cal  schools  in  the  best  Knropean  sense. 

Hirnanaiomic  nnd  Psychologic,  von  L.   Kdincbr.     August  Hirsch- 
wald,  Berlin,  tgoo.     pp.  35. 

This  booh  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  present  itttns  uid  re- 
cent changes  in  the  study  of  the  brain. 

The  Neurones  and  (he  Neurone  Concept  considered  from  the  Atlfttoml. 
cal,  Physiol(Ji;icnl,  Pathological  und  Psychological  Point  of  View,- 
by  WssLKV  MiLi,s.     Monueal  Medical  Jonroal,  December,  1^3, 
pp.  23. 
This  is  a  convenient  latest  attempt  to  sum  up  in  popular  form,  with 

the  use  of  thirty  diagrams,  the  present  views  concerning  neurones. 

Convenient  aa  it  ia,  it  has  what  we  deem  the  great  defect  of  making  no 

attempt  to  give  the  literature  upon  the  subject. 

Die  Erregung,  Hemntung,  und  Narkose,  von  N.  B.  WSDBXasT.  M*r> 
tin  Hagcr,  Bonn.  1904.  pp.  152. 
For  a  score  of  years  this  vi^orons  thinker  has  devoted  himself  largely 
to  the  problem  which  Setchinuff  first  mnde  prominent,  namely  inhibi- 
tion, and  here  he  sums  up  in  a  concise  way  his  own  conclusions  having 
brought  it  into  formal  relation  with  excitation  and  narcosis.  He  baa 
reached  the  conclnsiou  that  narcotic  states  can  be  caused  bv  ordinary 
meana  of  excitation  and  that  these  are  in  tnrn  akin  to  inhibition. 
This  interesting  work  needs  fuller  notice  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  later, 

Krystallisaiiott  und  Morphogenesis,  von  Mokiz  Bensoikt.  Morita 
Benedikt,  Wicn,  1904.  pp.  68. 
This  is  chiefly  an  acconut  of  the  aa  yet  mostly  unpublished  re- 
searches of  the  Roman  savant  Schroen  which  Benedikt  thinks  show  a 
connecting  link  between  animate  and  iaenimate  nature.  Develop- 
ment of  energy  hy  slight  stimuli  is  not  a  specially  psychic  pheuonie- 
non.  There  is  no  specific  protoplasm.  Mineral  organization  is  not 
entirely  different  from  that  of  life.  Benedikt  concludes  with  a  wild 
speculation  about  the  possibility  of  living  crcatnres  in  the  snn. 

Response  in  the  Living  and  Non-Living,  by  Jagadis  Chundkb  Boss. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1903.  pp.  199. 
The  author  treau  here  of  the  mechanical  response  of  living  sub- 
stances  to  different  stimuli,  electric  response  in  general,  electric  re- 
sponse in  plants  and  the  method  of  negative  variation,  the  block 
method,  eficcts  of  single  stimulus  and  of  superposed  stimuli,  dipbaiic 
vnriAtion,  the  relation  between  stimulus  and  response,  the  influence 
of  temperature,  aneesthetics  and  poisons.  The  rrsponsc  in  metala  ie 
then  considered  together  with  inorganic  responac  and  that  in  metals 
generally.  The  methods  of  ensuring  consistent  results,  molecular 
mobility,  fatigue,  and  modified  response  in  inorganic  material,  the 
effects  of  chemical  reagents,  reactions  to  light,  retinal  CDrrcnts,  and 
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Tisaal  anato^cs,  conclude  the  topics  treated.     Most  of  these  papers 
are  trsiisfonncd  and  edited  from  the  earlier  p obi ica lions  of  the  writer. 

The  Special  Physics  of  Segmentation  as  shown  by  Synthesis,  from  the 
standpoint  of  univeniiLlly  valid  dya&mlc  priociples,  of  all  the  arti- 
ficial  par  then  oxcDctic  methods,  by  K.  O.  Spaul-DINC.  Reprinted 
fram  toe  Biological  Bulletin,  Vol*.  VI,  No.  3,  Pebroary,  1904.     pp. 

97-132. 

Binfiihrung  in  die  Experimenlelle  EntmickelungsgeschicMU,  von 
OTTO  Maas.  J.  F.  Bcrgnianu,  Wiesbaden.  1903.  pp.  203. 
Every  student  of  these  itubjects  will  heartily  welcome  an  attempt  to 
bring  tofiether  in  order  all  the  various  efforts  to  control  development 
of  ttic  early  stages  of  life  by  the  application  of  chemical,  physical, 
thermal  and  other  methods.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  specific,  internal  factors  of  development,  and  the  book  ia 
copiously  illustrated. 

Uber  die  Bedentung  des  Darrein' schen  Selectionsprincips,  von  Dr. 
I-HDwrr.  Pi,ATE.  ad  ed.  W.  Bnglemaun,  Leipzig,  1903.  pp.  247. 
The  writer  first  diacus&es  objections  to  Darwitiistu  tbat  he  believes 
nnesscDtial  or  pass£.  He  then  pusses,  after  this  introdnction.  to  the 
e«5enlial  and  geuuine  objections  which  he  finds  to  be  very  many,  and 
finally  attempts  to  sum  up  the  factors  of  development  as  they  must 
be  apportioned  between  Darwin,  Ivamarck,  Weismann,  Roux,  Wallace 
and  others. 

7 he  Prevailing  Conception  of  Degeneracy  and  Degenerate,  with  a  plea 
for  iatrodncing  the  dupplementary  terms,  deviation  and  deviate, 
by  G.  L.  Walton.     Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jourual,  Vol. 
CL,  No.  3,  pp.  61-63.    J*i*  2ii  1904. 
Wslton  objects  even  to  the  term  superior  degenerate  because  it  has 
been  associated  with  rather  extreme  types  of  decadence.     Mnay  stig- 
mata which  he  would  include  under  the  term  deviate,  like,  for  in- 
stance, flecks  on  the  iris,  different  shade  of  the  two  eyes,  are  tooslight 
to  he  called  dej/enerate. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favorof  the  word  deviate  neither  it 
nor  perhaps  any  other  that  can  he  suggested  issuffici'eut  to  designate  the 
very  many  forms  of  human  aberration.  For  instance,  precocity  and 
retardation  do  not  involve  deviation  from  the  line  of  normal  develop- 
ment  hut  only  acceleration  or  slowness  of  progress  on  it.  This  the 
term  deviate  ciocs  not  exactly  express.  Neither  does  aberrate  or  vari- 
ate  which  haa  also  been  suggested.  Perhaps  abnormal  is  abstractly 
the  best  word,  hut  this,  too,  bas  now  unpleasant  associations  as  any 
of  the  new  words  would  soon  have  if  generally  adopted. 

Symbol -Psychology:  A  new  interpretation  of  Racc-Traditious.  By 
ADOt.PH  RoEi>UK.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  204. 
This,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  is  a  very  unique  book.  It  selects 
seven  themes  from  folk-lore  and  presents  a  composite  or  comparative 
account  of  the  main  features  of  each,  and  then  makes  very  bold  sng- 
gestions  as  to  what  iu  tbe  soul  or  in  the  history  of  nature  or  man  in 
the  pest  they  nymbolize.  The  seven  themes  he  selects  are  the  follow> 
ing:  the  twin-brother  story;  the  man>Huim«l  story;  the  life-token; 
journeys  and  wanderings;  the  captive  maiileir,  gods,  heroes,  dwarfs, 
an rl  giants;  the  architecture  of  souls.  The  fir«t  Question  that  natur- 
ally arises  is.  "  Has  the  author  really  fonud  typical  story  roots  from  the 
very  many  that  might  be  selected,  and  especially,  has  he  really  fonod 
his  way  to  the  common  centre  or  root?"  This  being  granted,  the  far 
greater  question  of  the  soundness  of  bis  very  bold  suggestlonB  as  to 
intcrpretatioD  may  well  give  us  pause. 
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Allgemeitte  Piychologie,  von  Paul  Natorp.    N.  G.  Blwert,  Marbnrg, 
1904.     pp.  63. 

This  professor  of  philosophy  has  favored  ns  with  an  epitome  of  his 
own  course  of  lectures  designed,  perhaps,  primarily  for  bis  own  ttu- 
deuts.  He  begins  after  the  niaoncr  of  bis  school  with  couBciousaeM 
and  t be  ego  antl  its  object,  the  division  of  phenomena  into  physiciil 
and  psychic,  and  then  discnsses  a  few  physiological  conceptions  like 
the  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  etc,  pusses  thence  to  the  concepts, 
first  lime  and  space,  after  which  he  discufiseii  nssociation,  appercep- 
tion, atteiition.  and  6un]ly  ideas.  He  is  in  general  true  to  the  tlerbar- 
tian  compofiitious  colored,  however,  by  Lotxe  and  Kant. 

The  Direction  of  Hair  in  Animals  and  Man,  by  WalTsk  Kidd.  A. 
Sl  C.  Black,  rxjndon,  1903.  pp.  154. 
The  anthor  seckt;  to  co-ordinate  the  scattered  facts  of  the  direction 
of  hair  in  the  lower  animals  and  man,  to  interpret  most  of  them  upon 
mecbatiical  principles,  &n<\  also  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  ac(}aired  characters  can  be  inherited.'  He  shows  in  general 
that  the  hair  streams  grow  alotig  lines  of  least  resistance,  gravity  be- 
ing a  rather  dominant  factor.  The  author  believea  that  he  has  dem< 
oostrated  the  fftllncy  of  Weisniannistn  by  his  studies.  Next  to  gravity 
underlying  and  divergent  muscular  traction  and  pressure  and  lines  of 
least  resistance  are  the  author's  principles  of  cxplauatioa.  That  the 
author  has  explained  his  facts  adequately  no  one,  perhaps  not  him- 
self, would  claim,  and  it  is  wc  think,  no  \c»a  evident  that  he  has  been 
diverted  into  criticisms  of  Weismann  which  mar  the  unity  of  his 
work. 

Das  Leben  im  Weltall,  von  Luowic  Zehndbk.   J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  Ttibln- 
gen.  1904.    pp.  135- 

This  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Miinchen  discuBsei 
atomism  in  general  and  its  relations  to  ether,  heat,  sound  and  light. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  bodies,  aggregate 
states,  molecules,  essinillalion.  fistella  and  mlaptation.  The  author 
then  treats  the  tnethods  of  life  beginning  with  the  simplest,  including 
ditfcrentiatioii,  plants  and  animals,  psychic  life,  races  and  stalei. 
lastly,  the  stTDcture  of  the  world,  planet  systems,  comets  and  eternal 
circnlatioQ,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  Plato's  aeon  theory,  is  discussed. 

Die  Gesichtspunkie  unddie  Tatsackcn  der psvcHophysischcn  flfethodik, 
von  G.  H-  MuRT.LBR.    J.  F.  Bergmanu,  Wiesbaden,  1904.  pp.  244. 

We  have  here  a  masterly  and  perhaps  almost  epoch-making  work, 
which  is  also  most  timely.  We  regret  that  our  limitations  prevent 
uB  fruin  giving  a  more  extended  account.  We  can  only  name  a  few  of 
the  general  topics  treated  to  show  the  scope  of  the  work.  Judgments 
of  various  forms  in  experimental  processes  are  first  considered,  and 
the  necessity  of  absolute  conscientiousness  as  well  as  of  subjective  and 
objective  confirmatiun.  The  danger  of  half  scientiHc  processes  is  well 
stated.  The  choice  of  D's(=  differences)  and  their  series  is  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  next  chapter  the  delermtnations  of  thresholds  and  their 
variability  are  treated  with  various  formula.*  and  their  use,  together 
with  eliminatioa  of  errors,  fractiouing,  absolute  and  differential  thresh- 
olds. The  relation  between  Sand  h  is  given  considerable  attention. 
Next  comes  the  element  of  absolute  impression  and  all  that  it  implies 
in  the  field  of  the  various  senses,  especially  in  time;  then  the  modes  of 
treating  the  judgment  numbers,  the  studies  of  distraction,  average 
error,  limitation,  etjuivaleDt  stimuli,  differentiation,  etc. 
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Dig  Nachahtnung  und  ihre  Bedeutung  /Ur  Psyckologie  und  VSlker- 
kunde,  von  P.  Bkck.  Heruiann  Haacke,  Leipzig,  1904.  pp.  173. 
A  serious  treatise  with  no  index,  not  even  that  of  chapterti,  with 
no  italics,  do  sammaries,  is,  we  believe,  unless  it  has  peculiar  merit, 
destined  loobacurity.  There  is  no  way  to  get  into  a  book  like  this.  To 
be  sure  some  sections  arc  beaded  perception,  language,  imitation,  rea- 
son, kultus,  inoralitv,  science.  We  believe  that  s  book  which  must 
be  read  through  before  it  can  be  understood  what  field  it  covers  is 
doomed  to  oblivion.  We  have  not  lime  to  give  a  bard  day  or  two's 
work  to  find  out  whether  this  book  is  very  good  or  very  bad.  It 
seems  to  be  more  philosophical  tbsn  scientific. 

La   ViiioH,  par  J.    P.   Noer,.     (BIbliothftquc  iuternatlonale   r!e  psy- 
chologic exp^rimentale,  normale  et  patbologique.)     Octave  Doio, 
Puris.  1904.     pp.  376. 
The  writer   attempts  to   summflrirc  the  researches  of  the   last  few 
years  in  this  field.     The  first  part  diacasses  vision  in  Rnimals.     The 
second   part,  beginning  with  page  115,  treats  visions  io  man.     The 
work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  pioneer  work,  but  is  a  good  summary 
of  the  field  included,  with  a  bibliography  brought  up  to  date.     It  is 
well  provided  with  indexes. 

Die  slammesgcichichiliehe  Entstehung  des  Bienenstaates  sowie  Beit- 
rrige  zur  Lebensweise  der  solitdren  u.  ioxiaUn  Biencn  (  Hnmmela, 
MeliponiocD,  etc.),  von  tl.   voH  Btrrrai^RBKi'SN.     G.  Thieme, 
Leipzig,  1905.    pp.  138. 
This  dtatinguishcd  author  has  here  expanded  a  lecture,  originally 
given  in  1902,  into  a  little  volume  in  which  be  describes  the  method 
of  animal  psychology,  the  conceptions  of  instinct,  reiterates  fais  views 
that  bees  and   wasps  are  not  automata.     The  natural  history  of  the 
bee  the  author  traces  back  to  several  forms  of  insect  ancestry  which 
burrowed  and  laid  their  eggs  in  single  holes  in  the  ground.     Some- 
times the.<Le  insects   were    solitary.     Later  their  burrows  were  some- 
what grouped  togetbcr  cither  in  vertical,  spiral  or  other  forms.     Bur- 
rows with  two    or    three    branches,  nests  like  those  of  many  ants 
honeycombed  with  passages,  mad  wasps  that  dig  a  group  of  holes  to- 
gether, bumble  bees  and  their  well  known  nests — all  theite  are  stages 
toward  the  development  of  the  hive  and  honeycomb.     In  the  second 
part,  entitled  Physiology  without  Biology,  the  author  returns  to  his 
controversy  with  Bethe,  and  in  the  end  collects  a  vatoable  literature 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  titles. 

D%4  EUmente  der  Mmikaliichen  ^stheiik,  von  HOGo  Rirmann.  W. 
Spemann,  Berlin,  I9cx>.  pp.  lyj. 
This  work,  by  a  Leipzig  docent  who  is  an  expert  in  music,  discusses 
art  and  music  in  geaeral,  then  takes  up  pitch,  timbre,  dynamics,  the 
roots  of  art,  scnle  and  harmony,  dissonance,  tonality,  rhythm,  motive, 
imitation,  contrast  and  tone  painting. 

GrundsUge  der  allgemeinen  ^slketit,  vou  Stkpban  WiTasbk.  Johann 
A.  Barth.  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  410. 

This  book  Is  tbe  unified  product  of  tuany  contributions  of  its  writer 
to  this  snbiect.  He  first  discusses  the  problem  and  methods  of  EEsthet- 
ics,  its  material  point  of  view,  and  then  surveys  {esthetic  facts,  ob- 
jects, chief  types,  the  state  of  the  sabject,  the  nature  of  aesthetic 
enjoynicnt.  pscudo  icsthetic  factors  of  enjoyment,  the  explenatiou  of 
them,  the  aesthetic  norm,  etc.,  and  from  this  standpoint  undertakes  to 
define  and  describe  true  art. 
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Dtr  Ursprung  der  Kunst.    Vou  YBjtt  IIirn.     Johum  Ambrosias 
Bartb,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp-  338- 
Thin  is  H  trsoslMtion  from  Bnglish  into  Germao  of  this  remarkable 
and  well  known  work  by  this  author.. 

Vcrsuch  eimr  St^lluMgnahme  zu  den  Hauptfragen  dcr  Kun&tpkiloso- 
phie,  I,  Ton  K.  S.  Laukilla.  Helsingfors,  1903.  pp.  351. 
Wc  have  here  a  very  philotophlc«l  diKussiou  of  art,  its  ides,  its 
etiseiire  and  nature,  its  origins,  problem,  signifiratice  for  modern  Hfe, 
and  lastly  its  relations  to  morality.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  good 
niHti  Atid  a  religious  oue  and  few  would  dispute  the  generul  drift  of  his 
argamcnt  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  much  of  value  is  added 
to  the  subject  by  so  abstract  a  discussion  of  it. 

Balance,  the  Fundamental  Verity,  by  ORLAMDaJ.  SuiTU.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  1904.  pp.  146. 
This  19,  an  honest,  MielUmeaut  book  intended  to  show  the  triomph  of 
rightlnj?  justice  la  the  world,  especially  that  the  soul  is  accountable, 
that  it  survives  death,  and  that  there  is  a  supreme  power  that  rights 
things. 

The  Neighbor,  by  N.  S.  Sualkr.  The  Natural  History  of  Human 
Contacts.  Honghton,  MtfBiu  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  pp.  342. 
This,  like  the  two  preceding  books  of  the  same  author,  was  worth 
writing  and  will  prove  for  some  worth  reading.  Like  the  others  it 
will  be  also  disappointing  10  tho&e  who  expect  niuoli  scholarship  in 
the  fields  it  touchev  or  much  novelty  in  the  way  of  suggestions.  It  is 
a  strong  Instinct  and  no  doubt  an  excellent  practice  for  scientists  who 
have  devoted  long  and  tahorions  years  to  theirdepartment  to  expatiate 
on  larger  general  (]ue«itiona.  They  are  generally  hard-headed,  prac- 
tical, seusible  iiien  and  the  muse  of  common  sense  will  always  have 
its  votaries.  We  confess  to  a  little  disappointment  in  reading  the 
writer's  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  and  tnr  African  problem.  The 
former  is  largely  historical  and  it  would  seem  as  though  his  long 
academic  experience  and  observation  might  have  taught  bim  more  of 
living  present  interest.  That  he  really  adda  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
African  cannot  be  said. 

L' tndividualistne  Anarchisie.  Max  Stirner.  Par  Victor  Bascu. 
F£!ix  Alcan,  Parts,  1904.  pp.  394. 
Max  Stirner  was  born  In  1806  and  died  in  1856.  He  was  in  youth  a 
pupil  of  Hegel  and  after  taking  his  degree  became  teacher  in  a  girls' 
high  school  io  Berlin.  Here,  in  1844,  be  wrote  his  remarkable  book 
entitled  "Das  Ich  und  sein  Kigrnthum."  In  this  he  carried  the  affir- 
mation of  individualism  and  even  selSahness  to  its  utmost  extreme  as 
against  Hegelism  which  sntionlinatcs  persons  to  uioveuirnts  of  the 
Zeit  Geist.  This  book  produced  considerable  sensation,  but  its  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  and  selfish  egoism  unsettled  the  author.  He  had  lo 
resign  his  position  and  thenceforth  lived  in  squalor  doing  hack  work. 
His  secoDu  wife,  also  an  extreme  socialist  end  from  whom  he  was 
divorced  and  who  lived  oti  till  1R96  In  Ix^ndon,  is  said  lo  have  sunk 
very  low.  Stirner  wonld  have  been  almost  forgotten  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interest  in  Niet/.sche  of  whom  he  is  called  one  of  the  precnr- 
sors.  This  prompted  John  Henry  MacKay  to  write  Stimer't  life  and 
it  also  prompted  this  book. 

Die  Familie,  von  W.  H.  ftiitHl..    i^tb  ed.    T.  G.  Cotta,  Berlin,  1904. 

pp.  331. 

This  prolific  author  here  publishes  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  work. 
JoifRNAi,— 10 
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tt  Is  divided  into  two  p&rlii,  the  &rBt  treating  mao  and  woman,  and  the 
second,  home  imd  family. 

£thik  ali  KuUMtphtlosophig,  von  Paul  Bsrghmakn.  Thcodor  Hof- 
mann,  Leli>zig,  1904.  pp.  6^9. 
This  book  treats  first  of  the  development  of  the  moral  conscioasness 
in  the  htatory  and  deeds  of  mnukiitd,  while  the  ieeoml  part  ia  devote*! 
to  ethics  as  a  culture  philosophy.  The  author  claims  that  moral  con- 
scioDSDcss  is  cnique  and  that  bis  way  of  treating  the  problem,  sources, 
and  method  makes  ethic«  tcientlfic.  Considerable  space  is  given  to 
the  matriarcbie  and  to  patriarchal  systcma,  and  one  long  chapter  gives 
a  good  account  of  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  ethl'CS  from  Greece 
down.     One  of  the  bases  of  morals  is  sociopsychological. 

TVie  Neo-Ptatoniiis:  A  study  in  the  history  of  Hellenism,  by  Thomas 
Whittakf.k.    University  Press,  Cambridge,  1901.    pp.  331. 

This  vohtmc  appears  to  be  an  admirable  study  from  first  band 
sources  of  the  sysiein  of  Plotinus,  and  those  most  closely  related  to 
him.  Sections  each  arc  given  to  Porphyry,  lauiblichns,  and  Proclns. 
The  author  rates  the  historic  importance  of  Neo-PIatonism  very  high. 

La  PhilosopkU  en  AmJrique  depuis  Us  origincs  Jus^u'a  aos  jours 
ti6o7-i9oo),  par  I,,  van  Bkcklaerk.  Electric  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  19C4.  pp.  180. 
We  have  here,  at  last,  an  attempt  to  write  a  compreheusive  history 
of  philosophy  in  America  for  three  centuries  down  to  the  present.  It 
is  a  bold  and  somewhat  ambitious  alicrapt  bui  one  that  must  l»e called 
singularly  Nucci-ssfal.  Quite  a  number  of  triolet  surveys  from  varlons 
standpoints  and  covering  limited  periods  have  been  atteiupted  within 
the  la-fit  score  of  years.  These  the  author  ulilUes  to  the  full  and  has 
presented,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  survey.  He  first  discusses  the 
American  (spirit  tii  its  relations  to  speculative  thought,  then  treats  the 
colonial  period,  the  Scotch  and  German  iufiucncc,  contemporary 
schools,  idealists,  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  psychology ,  with  a  linal 
chapter  on  the  present  hour.  Tt  is  dedicated  to  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  and  introduced  by  a  nine-page  article  by  Professor 
Uoyce.  It  is,  of  course,  ea-ty  for  those  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  events  in  this  field  for  a  score  of  years  to  find  defects  and  omis- 
sions and,  nf  course,  no  one  could  entirely  agree  with  any  ouc  else's 
verdict  either  implied  or  expressed  about  any  contemporary  matters 
or  persons.  The  form  of  the  book  is  not  attractive  and  its  serviceable- 
ness  is  seriously  handicapped  b>-  the  lack  of  an  Index.  Neither  cau 
we  uiidfTstand  why  the  author,  writing  on  American  philosophy,  baa 
not  put  bis  historic  essay  hi  English  into  which  language  it  certainly 
ongbt  to  be  speedily  rendered.  He  has,  however,  placed  every  one 
interested  in  tlie.te  ^ubiertn  under  special  obligation  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  set  things  in  a  wider  perspective  and  give  us  all  broader  and  more 
historic  views  of  our  own  work.  It  is  siugnlar  that  tt  should  be  left 
for  a  new  comer  In  this  country  to  do  this  work,  bnt  no  less  singular 
that  it  has  been  <lonc  so  well. 

Das  /d^alistische  Argument  in  der  A'riHk  des  Mat^rialismus,  vod  M. 
Waktunberc.    Johanu  A.  Barth,  Leipzig,  1904.    pp.  ^t. 

The  aathor  attempts  to  prove  that  epistemological  idealism  can  de- 
cide nothing  as  to  the  justification  of  materialism;  that  is,  that  it  cui 
never  refute  this,  but  he  attempts  a  vigorous  criticism  of  materialism 
on  other  grounds.  To  sacccssfully  reftite  It  one  must  neither  begin 
with  nor  lay  much  stress  upon  cpistemology. 
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Sulla  Mlosofia  Monistica  in  Ilalia.  lutroduzione  del  Prof.  Barico 
Moreelli.  Tliiione  Tipografico-I^Jtrice,  Torino,  1904,  pp.  xliii, 
Tb«  monistic  philosophy  has  had  an  «xtraorfliaary  career  not  only 
in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  but  ever  since  Brnao,  in  Italy.  This 
carrer  to  owes,  no  doubt,  essentially  to  reActioi)  from  the  Catholic 
church.  This  convenient  introdaction  with  its  voluminons  literature 
is  a  good  open  iiesaiiie  to  the  stndy  oi  this  developtneut. 

0U  Metafihyiik   Benekes,   von  Alukucut  Waa'dschnsidkr.     Gmit 
Siegfried  Miltler  und  Sohn,  Berlin,  190^.     pp.  155. 

Tt  is  a  verv  useful  service  which  this  adept  has  rendered  students  of 
philosophyin  summing  up  the  never  entirety  haratonizcd  and  co-ordi- 
Baled  nictaphysica]  views  of  Beneke,  This  he  does  conveniently  with 
the  captions,  problem  and  method  of  metaphysics,  origin  of  coucepts, 
Cheir  relatione  to  being,  the  forms  of  the  latter,  and  religious  philoso- 
phy. In  the  final  chapter  the  author  expresses  his  own  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  unique  metaphysical  views  of  Beueke. 

The  Categories,  by  Jahks  Ultcuinson  Stirling.  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Kdinbnrgh,  1903.  pp.  158. 
lu  this  little  bonk  the  author  breaks  a  philosophy  science  of  years 
and  indicates  the  lines  of  his  own  active  thought  since  the  publication 
of  his  fomous  "  Secret  of  Hegel"  nearly  a  rjuarter  of  e  century  ago. 
That  his  devotiou  to  Hegel  has  not  waned  is  plain  from  the  second 
chapter.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Religion  and  the  Categories"  is  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  the  most  suggestive.  It  ifi  an  Interesting  Tiook, 
but  we  slill  profoundly  need  an  historical  treatise  on  this  subject. 

Descartes,  Spinoza  and  the  New  Philoiophy,  by  Jamks  Ivkkach.    T. 
&  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1904.     pp.  345. 

This  work  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  It 
first  discusses  the  Middle  Ages  and  its  problems  and  then  describes 
how  Descartes  grew  discontented  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  lie 
criticises  the  cogito,  ergo  sum  and  also  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God.  Spinoza  is  treated  Id  a  somewhat  similar  way,  and  the  two 
philosophers  are  compared. 

Deutsche  und  au_fserdeutsch£  Fhilosophie  der  Utzten  Jahrzehntt  dar- 
gestctlt  undbeurteilt,  von  Db.  J.  BAiniANN.     F.  A.  Perthes,  Gothe, 
1903.     pp.  533. 
The  writer  attempts  to  give  09  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  of  many 
leading  thinkers  of  the  last  ten  years.     Those  to  whom  the  most  space 
is  given  are  Harlmann,  Wundt,  Euckcn,  Mock,  Nietzsche,  Rickert, 
Ostwald,  who  has  most  space  of  all,  Richl,  Spencer,  Green.  Bradley, 
Taloe,  Ribot,  Renouvier,  Poulljer,  bat  auny  others  are  treated  includ- 
ing James. 

Modeme  Philosophen,  von  M.  KmoHKKBSRC.  C.  II.  Beck,  Hunchen, 
1899.  pp.  221. 
These  Gve  esaays,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  Ludwig  Feuerbacb, 
have  appeared  previously.  One  chapter  each  is  given  to  Ilermauo 
T^tze,  Fr.  Alb.  Lange,  Victor  Cousin,  Ludwig  Penerbach,  and  Max 
Stirner. 

'Zur  EinfUhrung  in  die  Phitosophie  der  Gegenwart,  von  Alois  Rtbul. 
B.  G.  Teubner,  I/«ipzig,  1903.  pp.  258. 
The  topics  here  treatol  are  the  essence  and  development  of  philos- 
ophy in  antiquity,  modern  .philosophy  and  its  relations  to  exact 
science,  critical  philosophy,  the  base-s  of  knowledge,  natural  science 
and  philosophical  monism,  the  problem  of  Lebensafrsc/iauung,Scho- 
penbauer  and  Nietzsche,  the  present  and  future  of  philosophy. 
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Ggistige  StrHtMunren  dcr  Gegcnmart.  von  RddoLP  Euckun.     Veit  & 
Conip.    I^ipilg.  190S.    pp.  398. 

This  fecund  philosopher  b«re  greatly  amplIGes  an  earlier  publlca- 
tioD  of  hi*  which  is  here  preKutea  as  the  third  edition.  In  it  he  tell> 
what  !!>  the  fundanieinal  Idea  of  mental  life  subjeclively,  ohjectively, 
theoretically,  practically,  etc.  He  discuasea  idealism,  realiim,  prob- 
leui<(  uf  knowledge,  of  the  world,  of  human  life,  history,  society,  art. 
moraU,  personality,  character,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  finally  relig- 
ion. His  fundamental  idea  of  the  higher  spiritual  world  demon- 
strated  by  immediate  intuition  pervades  this  as  all  his  other  writings. 

The  Pathway  to  Reality,  hy  Richard  Burdon  Hai,da»h.    John  Mur- 
ray, London,  1904.     pp.  275. 

All  who  are  not  experts  will  thank  the  author  for  giving  n>  in  eleven 
pages  so  epitome  of  thetie  lectures  to  which  he  appenas  a  survey  of 
the  ^rouua  covered  in  the  tweuty  Gifiord  Lectures  now  given.  The 
iirst  book  in  this  Tolutue  is  devoted  to  absolute  mind,  and  the  second 
to  Gnlte  mind. 

GesckUcht  und  Kinderliebe.  von  Da.  P.  J.  Mobtos.  Carl  Marhold, 
Halle,  1904.  pp.  73. 
This  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  two 
sexes  toward  children,  and  contains  thirty-seven  cutsof  sltnlls  of  birda 
and  animals  illustrating  sex  diflereuces.  filnch  space  is  given  to  dls- 
cnssiug  the  doctrines  of  Gall. 

Science  de  t'Homme  ei  AUthode  AMlMropotogique,   par  Alphonse 
Cels.     Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1904.     pp.  453. 

In  this  hand  book  we  have  an  exeediugly  comprehensive  if  not  very 
inlrnBi%-e  or  detailed  account  of  Anthropology,  its  methods,  its  mat- 
ter. It  includes  the  organization  of  human  nature,  the  onity  of  our 
race,  life  and  vital  force  in  wan,  uieaology,  the  laws  of  the  bo<ly,  of 
the  soul  and  the  apirit,  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  family,  etc. 
So  general  a  work  cannot  entirely  escape  the  charge  of  being  super- 
ficial. 
7\i'eHtietk  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to 

the  Secretary  of  ike  Smithsonian  Institution.     1898-1899.     DyJ. 

W.  Po^VBLl.-    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1903.    pp. 

237. 
Beai<le9  the  Director's  report  of  224  pages,  attempting  to  cover  the 
entire  world  of  learning  and  which  is  certainly  very  curious  in  some 
of  its  sections,  the  chief  content  of  the  volume  is  a  very  copiously 
illustrated  article  of  237  puges  on  aborigtual  pottery  of  eastern  (.'uiled 
States  by  W.  H.  Holmes.  As  la  so  many  of  the  reporta  of  this  bureau 
the  cuts  occupy  more  space  than  the  text  itself. 

Beirachtungen  ueber  das  Wesen  der  Lebenserscheiuugen,  von  Prov. 

R.  Nkumkisthr.  1903.  pp.  107. 
The  author  argues  that  despite  all  the  assertions  (and  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  can  be  nothing  more)  of  the  mechanists  there  remains 
a  transcendent  problem.  Physiology  has  done  nothing  hitherto  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  vital  processes.  Many  relations  aiid  sequeucea 
have  been  established  but  not  one  of  even  the  simplest  problems  of  life 
have  been  elucidated.  Justly  discredited  as  was  the  old  vitalism 
something  like  another  pnrposive  agency  must  be  assumed. 

Studies  in   Voluntary  Muscular  Contraction,  by    Thomas  Akdrsw 
Storbv.     University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California,  1904. 
pp.  62, 
This  is  a  very  careful  atudy  of  year*  of  evidence  derived  from  both 
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individaal  and  eronp  stadiea  all  of  which  point  harmoDioaily  to  an 
increasing  period  of  niortiiiiK  ability  until  ten  or  eleven  or  later  and 
then  fall,  with  an  afternoon  rise  until  lliree  or  four  and  fall  at  »ix, 
with  an  early  evening  rise  and  fall  at  nine  or  ten.  Thus  this 
would  seem  a  □ornial  variatiou  in  the  power  of  muscles  to  do  worlc 
and  it  is  about  the  same  whether  the  power  Js  called  forth  by  elcclricat 
or  by  voluntary  atlmulus. 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods.    Vol. 

I,  No.  4,  February  iS,    1904.     The  Science  Press,  Laucaiiter,   Pa. 

pp.  85-112. 
Wc  welcome  and  bid  hearty  codspced  to  the  new  Journal  of  Phi- 
loflopby,  Psychology  and  ScieuliGc  Methods,  edited  by  Professor  J.  R. 
Woodbridee  of  Cohimbia.  It  is  a  vatuable  addition  to  the  arsenal  of 
resources  for  all  who  teach  these  subjects.  We  siiirerely  wish,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  □otcs  and  book  reviews  might  be  fuller  and  more 
nutneroQS. 

A  Method  for  the  Identification  0/  Pure  Organic  Contpoundi,  by 
SaunEi.  Parsons  Miilmkhn.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
1904.     Vol.  I,  pp.  364. 

This  first  volume  contains  classified  descriptions  of  a1>out  twenty- 
three  thousand  of  the  more  importaut  compounds  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen  and  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  book  is  certainly 
adoiirably  gotten  up  and  is  very  impressively  technical,  cousiating 
very  largely  of  tables. 

iMe  Grenxen  der  Geschichte,  %*on  F,  GoTTt,.     Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  142. 

History  and  thought  are  "protuberances  of  a  deeper  content  of 
ideas."  History  interprets  being  to  get  at  what  has  happened.  His- 
torical geology  intcr^jrcls  what  has  happened  in  order  to  get  at  being. 
All  else  la  ttiatahistorical.  History  must  beemaucipated  from  natural 
history. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos  and  other  essays,  by  A.  SkTH  PRINGI.X- 
PaTTISON,  Wm.  Blactwood  &  Sous,  K<linburgh,  1902.  pp.319. 
These  «re  various  essays,  the  first  giving  the  title  to  the  Ixjok.  The 
others  discuss  the  present  position  of  the  pbiloaopbical  scjcucea,  the 
new  psychology  and  automatism,  a  new  theory  of  the  abtolnte,  Bal- 
four, Nietzsche,  the  venture  of  theism. 

TTie  University  0/ Colorado  Studies.  Vol.  l.  No.  4.  Univ.  of  Colo., 
Boulder,  Colo.,  February,  1904. 
This  series  of  studies,  established  by  the  late  Arthur  AUia,  contalua 
what  is  proltably  bis  last  paper.  It  is  on  laughter,  and  gathers  up  the 
data  collected  and  the  work  done  since  the  paper  of  Hall  and  Allia 
six  years  ago. 

Grundsiige  der  Pkysiologischen  Psychologic,  voo  Wli:,BBI,M  WuNDT. 
Wtlhelm  Bngclmann,  Leipzig.  1903.     pp.  133. 

W.  Wlrth,  a  private  decent  and  assistant  10  Wuudt'a  laboratory,  has 
here  given  us  an  elal>orate  topical  and  personal  index  to  Wundt's  last 
three-volume  edition  of  his  psychology. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychicai  Research.     Part  XLVn,  VoL 
XVIIt,  January,  1904.     R.  Brtmley  Johnson,  London,  1904.     pp. 
103-322, 
The  chief  article  is  on  the  phenomena  of  Mrs.  Tbonipson's  trances, 

with  a  brief  article  on  certain  unusual  psychical  phenomena,  by  John 

Honey  man. 
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j4h  EstablishtHtnt  of  Association  in  Hermit  Crabs  ( Gopagurus  Longi- 
Cftrpus),  hy  B-  G.  SPAULDiNG.  Reprinted  from  iiic  Journal  of 
Comparaitve  Neurology  and  Psychology,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  Larch, 
1904.     pp.  49-6»- 

Theorie  der  Beobachtungs/ehler,  by  Emanuri,  Czubbr.  B.  G.  Tenb- 
ner,  Leipzig.    iBqt.     pp.  418. 

Reeherches  Algisimitriques,  par  J.  loTSKVo  et  M.  Stkpanowska. 
(Laboratoire  psycliologiqae  Kusimir,  University  de  Bmxcllcs.) 
Bruxelles,  1903.     pp.  86. 

Rapport  Quinquennai  ( 1898-1903)  sur  Us  travaux  du  Lahoratoire  I^y- 
chologigue  Kasimir,  par  MLi.lt,  J.  Iotrvko.     Uaycz,  Briizelles. 

1903.  pp.  ao. 

77ie  Journal  of  Logic.  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  June,  1904.  S.  S.  Hebberd, 
Chesterfield,  111.     pp.  39. 

Problems  in  Astrophysics,  by  Agnbs  M.  Clbkkb.  Adam  &  Cbarles 
Black,  LomloD,  1903.    pp.  567. 

A  History  of  Dancing  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our  Own  Times, 

from  the  French  of  Gasto  Vuillier.  with  a  Sketch  of  Dancing  in 

Bn>;Und,  by  jo.SRPn  GrXCO.     Eh.  Appleton  and  Co.,  New  York, 

1S9S.     pp.  446, 
A  Study  in   Reaction  Time  and  Movement,  by  Thomas  V.  Mookk. 

Psy.    Rev.     Monograph   Supplemeut,   Vol-  6,   No.    I,  April,  1904. 

pp.86. 
The  Rhythm  of  Immunity  and  Susceptibility  of  Fertilized  Sea-Urchin 

^SS^  '"  Ether,  to  ffC/,  and  to  Some  Salts,  by  R.  G,  SrADLDlNG. 

Reprinted  from  the  Biological  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  April, 

1904.  pp.  334-340. 

Die  Abstammung  des  AfcnscAen  unddie  Bedingungcn  seiner  Entu/ick' 
lung.  Ton  MoRiTz  Ai^bkbc.  Th.  G.  Pisber  &  Co.,  Caasel.  190a, 
pp.  348. 

Reckerches  expirimenlales  sur  VH4ridil4  chez  les  Vers  k  Soie,  par 
Gkorcks  CouTAr.NR.     I,.  Danel,  Lille,  1903.     pp.  194. 

Evolution  of  the  Japanese,  by  Sipnrv  L.  Gulick.    Fleming  H.  Revel! 

Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  437. 
Leilfaden  der  Psychologic y  von  Tusodoa  LifpS.    Wilhelm  BnRelmann. 

Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  349- 
J^s  Actions  naiurelles  possibles  sont  inaples  if  produire  des  effects  sem- 

blables  a  la  retouche  intentionnelle.  par  M.  A.  RxTToT.     Ilaycx, 

Bruxelles,  1903.     pp.  68, 

The  Psychological  BulletiH.  Liternry  flection  of  the  Psychological 
Review.  Special  Association  Nnmber.  Vol.  I,  No.  a,  February 
10,  1904.     The  Mncmillan  Co.,  New  York.     pp.  56. 

Wokas.  A  Primitive  Food  of  ike  Klamath  Indians,  by  FnBoaRlCK  • 
Vkrnon  Covillb.     Report  of  the  TTnitcd  States  National  Museum 
for  1902.     pp.  725-739.     Govcrnuicnt  Printing  Ofiicc,  WasbioetoD, 
D.  C. 

De  la  Afimoire,  par  J.  Lakgcibr  dbs  Banck:.?!.  Archives  de  Psy- 
chologic, Tome  in,  No.  10,  f£vrier,  1904.  H.  Ktindig,  G^eve, 
tgai.    pp.  r4STfi3- 

fahresbericM  Uber  die  Fortschritle  der  Physiologie,  von  L.  Hrrmawn. 
Emil  Strauss,  Stuttgart.  190^,     pp.  341. 


NOTES. 


British  Medical  Association. 

The  BcrcDty-sccond  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Aftsocia- 
tioQ  is  to  be  held  at  Oxford,  Jaly  26-39.  In  conuectlon  with  Section 
K,  t'sychological  Medicine,  the  following  discufisious  have  been  ar- 
ranged: 

July  37,  Criminal  Responsibility  and  Deeeneracy,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Chan.  A.  Mercicr.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  wilt  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussiou. 

July  26.  Heredity,  introduced  by  Medizinalrat  Dr.  W.  Koeuig,  of 
Dalldorf  Aaylunt,  Berlin  (psychiatrical  aspect),  and  Dr.  J.  Beard  (bio- 
logical aspect). 

July  39.     Dementia  priucox,  introduced  by  Dr.  C.  Norman. 

CONCRF.SS  OP  PHn.O.WPHY. 

The  second  international  Congress  of  Philosophy  will  be  held  at 
Geneva,  September  4-8,  1904.  Tlic  Congress  will  meet  iu  five  sections: 
History  of  PJiil<>«ophy.  Cxeiieral  Philosojihy  and  Psychology,  Applied 
Philosophy  (ethics,  aesthetics,  social  philosophy,  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion, philosophy  of  law),  Logic  au'l  the  PLilo*opby  o(  the  Sciences, 
History  of  Science,  The  card  of  membcrahip  coats  ao  francs;  the  offi- 
cial languages  of  the  Congress  are  Knglish.  Krench,  German  and 
Italian.  All  communications  shonld  be  addressed  to  M.  le  Dr.  B. 
Clapar6de,  11  Champel,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


St.    L0DI8  CONCRBSS  OF    ART3  AND  SCIESCB. 

The  revised  programme  (June  20, 1904)  of  the  Internnlional  Congrew 
of  Arts  and  Science,  to  be  held  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  SL  Lotils, 
Sept.  19-35.  contains  the  following: 

DIVISION  OP  MRNTAI,  SCIttNCR. 
Sfrf-aiw.     President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark    University,    Worcester, 
Mass. 

DBPARTMRNT  OP  PSVCH0r,OCV. 

Chairman.     Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  University  of  Virginia. 
Speakers.     Professor  J.   Mark   Baldwin,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
ProfeasDr  J.  McK.  Cattell,  Colambia  University. 

SKCTION  A.      GKNRRAl,  PSVCnOI^OCV. 
Chairman.     Professor  Chas.  A.  Strong,  Columbia  University. 
Speakers.     Professor   Harald    HcrSding,    UniversitT  of  Copenhagen, 
Professor  James  Ward,  University  ol  Cambridge. 

SECTION  B.      HXPERISiaNTAI.    PSVCHOI,OGy. 

Chairman.      Professor    Edward    A.    Pace,     Catholic    Univerftity    of 
America. 
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Speakers.     Professor   Herm&nn   Kbhinghaus,    Uuiversity  of  DreiUu, 
Professor  E.  Bradford  Titchcner,  Cornell  University. 

SECTION  C.     COMPAJUriVB  AND  OBNRTIC  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Chairman.     Professor  Bdmuud  C.  Sanford,  Clark  University. 
Speakgn.     Principal  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  UniTcrsity  College,  Bristol, 
Professor  Mary  Wbiton  Calkins,  Wcllesley  College. 

SUCTION   D.      ABNORMAL  PSVCHOJX>CV. 
Chairtnan.     Professor  M.  Allen  Starr,  Columbia  I'niversily. 
speakers.    Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Orrmak  CoNr.RESs  OP  Experimental  Psvchologv. 

A  CooKress  of  Experimetital  Psychology,  was  held  at  Gieaseu,  April 
18-J1,  under  the  preaideiicy  of  Professor  G.  E.  Mneller  of  Gccttingen. 
The  Congress  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  Kxpcrimental 
Psychology,  which  has  decided  to  hold  a  second  meeting  at  Wuerz< 
bur;;  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1906.  Intending  nicml>cr8  should  com- 
uiuiticnte  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  K.  Schumann,  Berlin 
N.  W.,  DoTotheenstrasse  95/96  HI:  the  yearly  subscription  is  Mk.  5. 
Professor  Soinmer.of  Giesiei],  has  published  (T^eipzig,  A.  Barth)  a  pam- 
phlet entiiled  Pie  Ansstellung  von  experitnentall-paychologischcn 
Apparatcu  ucd  Melhorlen  lici  deiu  KouKrcfS  iijr  experimcntelle  Psy- 
chologic, which  cotitaiiis  useful  inforniatiom  and  a  large  number  of 
fi){ures  4,pp.  7S;  price  Mk.  3  40). 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DAY  DREAMS. 


By  TbsodaTb  L.  SuiTH. 


Perhaps  not  the  least  difficalt  questioD  in  connectioD  with 
the  present  topic  is  what  mental  states  shall  be  included  under 
the  term  day  dreaming.  The  usual  definition  "as  an  idle  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination  during  waking  hours,"  by  no  means 
covers  the  material  of  the  returns,  which  include  nearly  every 
form  of  mental  reproduction  from  the  hypnagogic  state,  with 
complete  absence  of  voluntary  control,  through  varying  phases 
in  which  the  initial  idea  or  general  trend  of  the  images  is  vol- 
untarily determined,  up  to  a  distinctly  purposive  picturing  of 
the  future  ^^nth  due  attention  to  probable  realization.  There 
are,  however,  certain  characteristics  which  are  common  to  this 
entire  series  of  phenomena,  namely  a  withdrawal  of  the  atten- 
tion, more  or  less  complete,  from  the  external  senses,  and  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  mental  automatism.  Fechner'  con- 
siders that  in  so  far  as  attention  is  withdrawn  &om  the  senses, 
their  condition  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  real  sleep  and  "vice 
versa  the  whole  sphere  of  the  activity  of  inner  representations 
may  fall  asleep."  According  to  this  view,  the  mental  life  os- 
cillates between  sleeping  and  waking  and  there  arc  regions  of 
the  brain  asleep  even  in  waking  states  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween dreams  and  day  dreams  is  merely  one  of  degree.  For 
convenience  in  classification,  day  dreaming  may  be  tentatively 
defined  as  including  all  those  reproductive  and  imaginative 
mental  states  in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  autom- 
atism in  the  images  which  come  before  the  mind.  Its  limits 
would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hypnagogic  states  which  im- 
mediately precede  sleep  and  on  the  other,  states  of  purposive 

^G.  T.  Pechnev:  Klemente  fl*r  Payctaopbyvik.  , Leipzig,  1889,  p.  440, 
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tblokiDg  in  which  the  mind  becomes  so  filled  with  the  subject 
that  its  workings  tend  to  become  automatic.  Some  of  those 
who  answered  the  questions  attempted  definitions,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  which  are  here  given. 

P. ,  14.     Day  drcKou  &re  the  thought*  and  wishes  which  we  imagiDe. 

M..  15.  D«y  ilreams  vrc  drtrauiti  about  thiiigswhicb  are  faacieciaDd 
which  have  00  r«al  foundation. 

F.,  16.     I>ay  dreams  arc  thoughts  aliout  what  we  want  the  most. 

P.,  i6>£.  Day  dreamiog  la  simply  the  soul  loiifiog  for  something 
great. 

P.,  13.  In  day  dreams,  yott  first  start  out  to  think  abont  one  thing 
and  then  yonr  mind  wanders  over  many  things  which  may  or  may  not 
be  connected  with  what  you  first  start  lo  think  about.  It  is  really  ^t>- 
ing  to  sleep  because  you  don't  work  with  anything  but  yonr  brain ■ 
You  generally  have  day  dreams  when  everything  about  yon  is  i^niel 
and  yon  have  nobody  to  talk  to.  Yon  think,  but  yon  don't  express 
yonr  thoughts  in  words,  its  yonr  brain  that  is  holding  a  conversatioa. 

The  material  for  the  present  study  was  collected  in  response 
to  a  request  contained  in  a  syllabus  on  dreams. 

"Ask  all  who  can  to  write  about  their  day  dreams,  what  they 
are  most  often  about,  and  describe  one  or  more  in  detail;  where 
and  when  they  lapse  to  revery  most  often,  and  if  they  enjoy  it 
or  think  it  wrong,  etc." 

469  papers  were  received  from  normal  school  pujMls,  ages 
averaging  frotn  seventeen  to  twenty-five.  980  from  pupils  in 
the  graded  schools  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  years. 
23  from  adults  and  three  contributions  were  received  from  those 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety,  making  a  total  of  i  ,475  cases. 
Of  these  535  were  from  girls  and  445  from  boys  in  the  graded 
schools.  The  normal  school  material  was  chiefly  from  girls, 
and  of  the  adults  slightly  over  one  half  were  men.  Among  the 
entire  1.475  cases  there  were  five  (3  m.  and  2  f.)  who  stated  posi- 
tively that  they  never  had  day  dreams  but  of  these  five  one,  a 
man  of  twenty-five,  described  a  mental  state  which  would  be 
included  in  the  broader  definition  of  day  dreaming  and  two 
others  were  children  who  were  classed  in  grades  with  childien 
several  years  younger. 

The  physirai  characteristics  of  day  dreaming  most  freqtiently 
mentioned  were  psychic  deafness  aud  blindness  and  muscular 
relaxation,  including  that  of  the  eyes.  Many  children  give  de- 
scriptions of  individual  instances  of  this  psychic  deafness.  They 
&il  to  hear  bells  or  signals,  say  that  their  minds  were  far  away, 
that  the  teacher  had  to  speak  several  times  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, and  one  boy  graphically  describes  an  occasion  on  which 
his  teacher  threw  a  piece  of  chalk  at  him  "to  wake  him  up.  "A 
girl  of  twenty-one  writes:  ''Sometimes  T  am  so  interested  in  my 
dreams  that  T  do  not  see  or  hear  anything  that  is  going  on 
around  me."  Another,  of  seventeen:    "There  are  times  when  I 
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am  so  far  away  that  I  am  entirely  uncun^ons  of  my  surround- 
ings until  there  is  some  loud  noise  or  my  name  is  called.'*  The 
'  'far  away' '  look  uf  the  eyes  is  repeatedly  mentioned  and  is  an  ex- 
ternal sign  of  day  dreaming  which  children  readily  recognize.  A 
child  of  twelve  gives  her  observations  ou  tlie  dificrence  between 
hard  thinking  and  day  dreaming  in  these  words:  "When  you 
do  your  arithmetic  you  pucker  up  your  forehead,  but  when  you 
are  day  dreaming  your  eyes  look  way  off."  This  relaxation  of 
the  eye  muscles  which  allows  the  axes  to  become  parallel,  or 
according  to  Donders,  actually  divergent,  is  similar  to  that  in 
actual  sleep.  Le  Conte  proved  experimentally  that  in  drowsi- 
ness and  drunkenness  the  double  images  are  due  to  divergence 
oftheopticaxesand  recognizes  this  as  the  absolutely  involuntary 
and  passive  state  of  the  eye  in  distinction  from  the  involuntary 
tonic  contraction  of  the  healthy  waking  state  which  holds  the 
lines  of  regard  parallel,  and  the  voluntary  stale  of  convergence.' 
It  seems  probable  that  both  of  the  involuntary  states  are  rep- 
resented in  day  dreaming,  actual  divergence  of  the  axes  proba- 
bly being  confined  to  those  mental  states  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  hypnagogic  while  the  "faraway"  look  so  oflen 
mentioned  is  due  to  parallel  axes.  Besides  these  cases  of  more 
or  less  complete  muscular  relaxation  there  is  another  class  in 
which  day  dreaming  is  an  accompaniment  of  physical  activity 
of  a  monotonous  or  automatic  character,  as  walking,  sewing, 
driving,  swinging  in  a  hammock,  rocking,  practicing  piano  ex- 
ercises, hoeing,  washing  dishes,  etc.  In  a  few  cases  bodily 
automatisms  which  took  the  form  of  an  unconscious  acting  out 
of  the  dream  were  reported,  while  in  others  they  were  quite 
unconnected  with  the  images  of  the  dream.  Mr.  Lindley,  in 
his  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  effort,  reached  the  ten- 
tative conclusion  that  "many  automatisms  represent  processes 
for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  central  nervous  energy 
as  well  as  for  the  production  of  the  state  of  attention,  and  this 
seems  to  hold  good  for  states  of  attention  where  the  object  is 
internal  as  well  as  for  sensorial  states.^ 

The  conditions  mentioned  as  favoring  day  dreaming  were 
twilight,  moonlight,  solitude,  soft  music,  sound  of  the  waves 
or  falling  water  or  any  monotonous  sound  which  lends  to 
fatigue  the  attention,  listening  to  an  uniuterestiug  lecture,  ser- 
mon or  recitation,  physical  or  mcutal  fatigue  watching  an  open 
fire  aud  lookiug  at  a  distant  landscape.  It  will  be  noted 
that  several  of  these  oooditions  are  those  favorable  for  inducing 
hypnosis.      In  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  day  dreaming  is 

M.  Le  Conte:  Sight,  New  York,  t88i. 

'£.  It.  Ltudley:  Motor  Plieaouieaaof  Meaul  Effort,  ^m.  /our.  0/ 
ftr.  Vol.  VII,  July,  1896. 
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either  directly  associated  with  bodily  or  mental  fatigiue,  or 
fiitigne  is  suggested  by  the  conditions  mentioned.  Many  chil- 
dren name  the  later  hours  of  the  school  session  as  the  time  for 
day  dreaming  and  '"bed  time,  before  going  to  sleep"  is  a  favor- 
ite honr  for  both  children  and  adolescents.  There  are  many 
indications  that  day  dreaming  is  often  the  normal  rest  of  the 
mind  which  takes  refnge  from  monotony  or  fatigue  of  the  at- 
tention by  this  method  of  relaxation.  Voluntary  attention  is 
fatiguing  even  to  adults  and  much  more  so  to  children  whose 
control  over  the  finer  muscles  is  but  partially  developed.  Bi- 
nd '  in  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  intellectual  fatigue 
found  that  even  for  periods  of  work  occupying  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  there  was  relaxation  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  that  for 
periods  exceeding  thirty  minutes  muscular  effort,  as  tested  by 
the  ergograph,  was  diminished.  Mosso'  found  that  while  in 
some  instances  the  first  effect  of  intellectual  fatigue  was  to  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  muscles,  it  was  followed  by  progres- 
sive enfeeblemenL 

Bound  up  with  this  question  of  fatigue  is  the  relation  of  at- 
tention to  day  dreaming.  Mosso  considered  in  his  experiments 
that  attention  was  completely  dispersed,  when  after  an  effort 
to  make  his  mind  a  complete  blank,  images  entirely  uncontrolled 
by  will  trooped  unbidden  into  bis  mind.  But  while  this  abso- 
lutely passive  play  of  association  is  reported  in  a  few  cases,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  most  typical  form  of  day  dreaming.  From 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  the  day  dreaming  pupil  is  certainly 
in  a  state  of  inattention,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
even  voluntary  attention  is  not  wholly  suspended,  for  the  choice 
of  subject  is  initially  determined  and  if  the  subject  of  the  dream 
becomes  unpleasant  it  is  usually  changed  or  the  dream  is  ban- 
ished. Instead  of  complete  dispersion  of  the  atteutiou.  there 
is  a  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  perception  of  outward  things  aud  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  concentration  on  the  mental  content. 
Usually  this  attention  is  of  the  passive  sort  but,  even  this  is 
not  always  true,  if  in  day  dreaming  are  included  those  forms  of 
story  building  which  are  worked  out  in  logical  sequence  though 
possibly  quite  irrespective  of  their  connection  with  facts.  The 
tendency  of  day  dreams  to  become  more  of  the  passive  type  is 
distinctly  increased  toward  adolescence  and  danger  of  impair- 
ment of  attention  from  over  indulgence  is  clearly  recognized. 
This  is  brought  out  in  the  opinions  as  to  the  tightness  or  wrong- 
nesB  of  day  dreaming  which  will  be  discussed  later. 


'  A.  BiDCt  ct  V.  HcdH  :    La  FatiKue  InteilcctucUe.     Paris,  1898. 
'FatigDc;  A.  Hobso.  trBoslatetl  by  M.  aud   W.  &.   Drummond,  Lon- 
dOD,  1904. 
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Thh  Content  of  Day  Drhams  at  Difpbrbnt  Agks. 

In  reading  successively  the  papers  famished  by  the  different 
school  grades  the  change  aud  increase  in  variety  of  content 
was  very  noticeable  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  papers 
from  the  same  grade  in  different  localities  to  bn'ng  out  differ- 
ences fairly  well.  The  dreams  of  the  youngest  children  who  . 
cuuld  write  (7  to  S  yrs. )  were  almost  entirely  of  play  and  good 
times  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  fairy  story  type  of  dream.  Mem- 
ory images  are  very  prominent  and  the  chief  imaginative  altera- 
tion consists  iu  making  the  dreamer's  self  the  chief  personage 
of  tlie  dream.  The  particular  plays  and  ideas  of  a  good  time 
vary  with  the  environment,  as  all  classes  of  children  from  the 
rich  to  the  extremely  poor  are  included,  but  are  reducible  toa  few 
fundamental  interests,  namely,  plays  which  involve  motor  activi- 
ties and  out  of  door  life,  nature  interests,  especially  in  connection 
with  animals,  and  eating.  The  plays  and  games  of  boys  and 
girl.s  show  some  divergence  but  out  of  door  life  and  activity 
figure  largely  in  both.  Nature  interests  were  especially  notice- 
able in  the  returns  from  the  Worcester  schools  and  showed  a 
greater  variety  than  in  returns  from  other  localities.  Images 
of  good  things  to  eat  play  quite  a  large  part  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  both  boys  and  girls,  figuring  in  the  fairy  stories,  picnics, 
excursions,  birthday  parties  and  Thanksgiving  celebrations  as 
well  as  by  themselves.  The  eatables  oftenest  mentioned  were 
candy,  ice  cream,  cake  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  In  the  re- 
turns from  very  poor  children  these  dreams  of  eating  were  piti- 
fully prominent  and  evidently  affected  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  ill  nourished  bodies,  though  the  interest  seems  tu  be  9 
perfectly  normal  one  lor  children  of  all  classes.  The  effect  of 
insufficient  nutrition  on  mental  states  is  further  brought  out  in 
some  material '  from  Polish  peasant  children  in  which  the  ques- 
tions "what  is  happiness"  aud  "what  is  your  greatest  wish" 
were  asked.  "Tohaveenough  toeat,"  "never  to  be  hungry," 
"to  have  enough  bread."  were  the  typical  answers.  For  girls 
from  eight  to  ten.  the  fairy  tale  form  of  day  dream  predominates 
over  all  others.  It  appears  to  be  a  mental  device  for  compass- 
ing all  desires,  and  actual  experiences  and  possibilities  are  often 
mingled  indi.scriminately  with  the  wildest  impossibilities. 
Nearly  all  dream  of  being  rich  and  having  every  desire  gratified 
and  the  dream  of  being  a  princess  and  living  in  a  palace  "with  a 
piano  in  every  room"  and  having  unlimited  silk  dresses  and 
jewels  may  be  mixed  with  the  wish  "tohaveenough  good  food 
every  day."  The  deus  ex  rnackina  in  these  dreams  is  most 
frequently  a  iairy  godmother,  though  wishing  caps,  a  magic 


'Collected  for  the  University  by   Mulame  Anna  Gondrioika,  of 
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lamp  or  ring  also  figure.  With  boys  of  this  age,  the  fe.iry  story 
dream  is  less  common  and  the  form  differs  from  that  among 
girls.  An  interesting  example  of  this  occurred  in  a  grade  where 
the  children  were  evidently  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  Alad- 
din's lamp  and  the  magic  carpet.  Nearly  all  of  these  bad  day 
dreams  of  flying  or  being  transported  through  the  air.  Nearly 
all  the  girls  had  preserved  the  original  forms  of  the  stories  with 
slight  alterations,  but  the  boys  dreamed  of  all  sorts  of  wonder- 
ful flying  machines,  sometimes  mentioning  the  rate  per  hour,  of 
trips  in  a  balloon  or  by  means  of  mechanical  wings,  of  which 
they  were  in  some  cases  the  inventors.  The  desire  for  riches, 
white  quite  as  wide-spread  among  boys  as  among  girls,  seems 
to  demand  a  more  logical  explanation  of  its  origin  than  that 
furnished  by  a  fairj-  godmother.  Dreams  of  finding  money  in 
amounts  varying  from  fifty  cents  to  five  million  dollars  occur 
or  the  dream  may  be  projected  into  the  future  and  acquiring  a 
fortune  by  possible  or  impossible  means  may  be  imagined,  but 
however  improbable  the  dream  there  is  usually  an  attempt  at 
logical  consistency  In  it.  Typical  examples  of  these  dreams 
are  the  following: 

M-.  9.  Once  I  dreamed  ol  dodioe  b  fifty-dollar  gold  piece.  The 
first  thiDK  I  bought  was  a  bicycle  and  a  riding  suit  for  thirty  dollars. 
And  tbc  other  tweuty  dollarn  I  ({ave  to  my  mother. 

F.,  10.  One  of  my  day  dreams  whs  that  1  coo  Id  live  in  a  lovely 
caatle.  Rut  good  food,  frnit,  and  vesetables.  And  be  a  fairy  and  hawe 
a  valid.  I  could  have  a  handred  hooses  full  of  fio.  dollar  bills.  And 
ride  in  a  lovely  diamond  flower  team.  Have  as  many  dolls  us  I  would 
wish.  And  hare  doll  carriages  dressed  in  silk.  It  would  t>e  aammer 
all  the  time.     1  coald  have  white  aillt  dreseea,  pink,  blue  and  brif^ht 

fay  colors,  t  coald  have  as  many  boys  and  girls  to  play  with  me.  And 
could  have  slory  books. 

M.,  9.  Once  t  have  thought  that  when  I  am  a  man  I  should  like  to 
he  a  milliocnire  and  have  a  bouse  with  green  grass  as  far  as  1  rould 
•ee.  And  a  hundred  horses,  fine  runners.  And  every  day  go  out  on 
some  lake  od  a  canoe  and  have  a  man  to  take  care  of  a  canoe  better 
than  anybody  elfw.  And  the  best  horses  in  the  world  and  all  the 
thiags  I  could  think  of,  I  could  have. 

F.,  lo,  I  want  to  be  a  king's  wife  and  live  in  a  large  castle.  And 
have  a  great  niaoy  rooms  and  in  each  a  nice  piano.  And  have  a  long 
silk  robe  of  red,  pink  and  many  other  colors.  And  have  a  Morris- 
rocking-chair  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

These  childish  dreams  of  wealth  rarely  show  traces  of  tbc 
cemmercinl  instinct.  It  is  always  a  means  rather  than  an  end, 
and  children  in  whom  the  commercial  instinct  is  strong  are  apt 
to  have  a  much  less  imaginative  type  of  day  dream.  They 
dream,  but  their  mental  images  are  much  more  closely  related 
to  iacts.  One  boy  often  dreamed  of  playing  marbles  with  an- 
other boy  and  that  "he  skun  all  his  marbles."  Good  trades 
and  means  of  actually  earning  money  also  figure  in  this  type 
of  day  dreaming  where  images  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
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immediate  environment  and  nndergo  little  chanj^e.  Dreams  of 
wealth  characterize  the  reveries  of  children  of  all  ages  and  ado- 
lescents, but  the  vision  of  wealth  ceases  to  be  of  the  fair>*  story 
type  and  the  golden  palaces,  gorgeous  jewels  and  dresses  of  the 
childish  dreams  fade  and  are  replaced  by  those  of  a  more  mate- 
rialistic character.  Wealth  is  no  longer  imagined  as  the  gift 
of  a  fairy  godmother  hut  as  acquired  through  material  agen- 
cies. Boys  dream  of  acquiring  a  fortune  by  means  of  some 
wonderful  invention,  by  going  West  and  discovering  a  gold 
mine  or  by  phenomenal  success  in  business  or  speculation,  but 
whatever  the  method,  it  is  always  a  short  and  easy  process. 
Girls  dream  of  marrying  millionaires,  inheriting  large  fortunes 
from  newly  discovered  relatives  or  of  becoming  famous  actresses, 
musicians  or  authoresses  and  acquiring  wealth  along  with 
fame.  Frequently  there  is  a  strongly  altruistic  element  in  these 
dreams,  especially  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Hospitals 
are  endowed,  animal  refuges  established,  public  play  grounds 
fitted  up.  fresh  air  work  carried  to  an  extent  which  qnite 
dwarfs  its  present  proportions,  the  poor  are  clothed  and  fed, 
and  one  young  philanthropist  would  "give  every  Iwy  a  bicy- 
cle." The  part  which  bicycles  play  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  boy,  and  sometimes  of  girls,  also,  is  astonishingly 
large.  Those  who  do  not  possess  them  dream  of  having  them, 
and  those  who  have  them  dream  of  the  good  times  they  have 
had  or  expect  to  have.     A  boy  of  eleven  writes: 

"1  dream  most  often  of  having  hundreds  of  dollars  and  I  go 
down  and  order  two  bicycles  and  have  coaster  brakes  put 
on  them.  Then  I  bring  down  my  brother  and  get  the  bicycles 
and  order  bicycle  shoesand  suits."  Another,  of  fourteen;  "I 
dream  most  of  riding  a  bicycle.  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  and 
some  other  boys  were  racing.  We  had  to  go  around  the  track 
three  limes  and  I  won  the  race,  the  other  boys  coming  in  a 
few  yards  behind,  and  there  were  thousands  of  people  looking 
on." 

A  few  years  later  automobiles  take  the  place  of  bicycles  and 
the  desire  to  own  one  is  wide-spread  though  not  as  universal 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bicycle. 

The  following  dream  so  completely  sums  up  the  various 
sports  indicated  in  the  "good  times"  of  day  dreams  that  it  is 
given  entire. 

M.,  14^.  Mydsy  dream  is  If  I  had  {16,000,000  t  wonid  baveacunple 
of  red  devil  aatoniobiles,  a  couple  of  air-abips,  and  a  fine  bi^  mBmion. 
I  would  have  a  couptc  of  haodred  nice  carriage  horses.  I  would  hire 
a  couple  of  hundred  of  men  to  take  care  of  things  and  keep  every- 
thine  looking  swelt,  and  a  swell  big  buildioK  for  playing  in-door-baae- 
ball  ID  winter.  Basket  ball,  Ping  Pong,  Rugby,  and  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  eames.  Ttre  first  thing  1  woald  do  before  I  ate  my  brcaVfaat 
wonlo  be  to  go  oat  and  have  a  nice  swim  and  then  take  a  good  pair  of 
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Arabian  horeefi  and  take  myseU  out  for  a  ride  aod  theo  come  back  and 
eat  a  j^ood  breaJcfaat  aad  take  oae  of  my  red-devil  Automobile*  oat  for 
a  good  ride. 

A  more  modest  dream  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age  is  "I  would 
like  to  have  a  suug  little  cottage  by  the  sea.  and  have  a  small 
yacht  and  few  row  boats  and  be  able  to  go  out  in  them  when- 
ever I  please. ' ' 

With  the  average  healthy  boy  from  ten  to  fifteen  a  large  part 
of  his  day  dreaming  appears  to  be  connected  with  sports  and 
athletics.  When  tired  or  not  interested  in  his  school  work  he 
is  apt  to  take  refuge  from  ennui  in  visions  of  fishing,  gunuJDg, 
marbles,  base  ball,  swimming,  camping,  boating.  Even  when 
these  amusements  have  little  likelihood  of  becoming  realities, 
he  still  conjures  up  visions  of  what  fun  it  would  be  if  he  could 
have  them. 

Base  ball  furnishes  the  content  of  many  day  dreams  for  boys 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  character  of  the  dream  varies 
from  reviewing  a  receut  game  iu  all  its  details  or  anticipation 
of  games  in  the  near  future  to  dreams  of  greatness  as  a  famous 
pitcher  in  which  the  applause  of  admiring  multitudes  is  vividly 
pictured.  In  some  cases  the  dream  is  so  vivid  that  incipient 
movements  connected  with  the  game  are  made. 

M.,  13.  One  day  in  flcbool,  I  got  to  thinking  what  a  fine  timet 
would  have  playing  ball  after  school.  I  dreanted  that  I  waa  a  fine 
pitcfaer  in  a  team  and  the  other  boya  were  glad  to  let  me  pitch. 

M.,  13^.  My  dreams  are  DiOAtly  ithoiit  bnl1  games  and  I  don't  en- 
)oy  them  very  mach  because  they  make  me  think  I  am  a  whole  lot 
and  then  when  I  wake  up  I'm  nothing  but  a  boy  that  can't  play  very 
well  atan.^- 

Dreams  of  hnnting,  fishing,  swimming,  being  a  cowboy  and 
living  on  horseback  and  travelling  in  unexplored  countries  are 
characteristic  throughout  the  teens.  Some  of  the.se  dreams  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  experience  while  in  others  the  men- 
tal imagery  is  largely  furnished  by  memories  of  vacation  pleas* 
ures.  The  instinct  itself  appears  to  be  widely  spread  and  inde- 
pendent of  environment,  since  it  is  apparently  as  strong  in  those 
who  have  never  been  outside  a  dty  as  iu  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it.  Very  few  girls  have  these 
dreams  and  they  are  usually  in  the  form  of  wishing  to  be  a 
boy  so  that  such  things  were  possible.  Girls  dream  of  travel  as 
much  as  boys,  but  when  details  are  given  they  are  of  comfortable, 
civilized  travel  and  rarely  include  elements  of  adventure. 
Countr>'  life  and  animals  also  figure  largely,  but  very  few  drift 
beyond  the  bounds  of  convention  in  their  imaginings.  The 
chief  form  in  which  any  inclination  toward  adventure  appeared 
was  in  the  dream  of  being  a  red-cross  nurse  and  going  to 
China  or  the  Philippines. 

Dreams  of  fame  and  future  greatness  rarely  occur  before 
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adolescence.  They  vary  from  vagoe  dreams  of  acliteving 
honors  in  military  or  naval  service,  law,  medicine,  politics, 
music,  acting,  winning  social  or  business  success,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  some  coveted  school  honor,  having  the  highest  works, 
gaining  honors  at  graduation  or  being  a  leader  in  athletics.  To 
the  boy  looking  forward  to  college  the  highest  piunacle  of  fame 
seems  often  to  be  the  attainment  of  captaincy  of  a  football 
team.  In  children  the  desire  for  self  recognition  and  aggran- 
dizement demands  immediate  fulfillment  and  is  rarely  projected 
beyond  the  immediate  future,  while  to  the  adolescent  the  vague 
future  seems  to  possess  special  attraction  and  this  distinction 
seems  to  hold  throughout  all  dreams  of  the  future.  A  child's 
vision  of  future  pleasure  is  usually  bounded  by  "next  Saturday'  * 
or  the  nearest  vacation,  while  the  adolescent  range  seems  to  in- 
clude past,  present,  and  a  boundless  future.  An  apparent 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  children's  dreams  of  being  grown 
np,  which  are  very  common,  but  when  these  are  described  in  de- 
tail they  almost  all  prove  to  be  of  the  fairy  story  order  and  not 
a  real  looking  forward  into  the  future.  The  content  of  these 
adolescent  dreams  of  future  greatness  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  environment  and  personal  ambitions.  Some  are  a  mere 
expression  of  desires  without  expectation  of  ful6llment  while 
others  show  evidence  of  being  a  distinct  source  of  inspiration 
for  purposive  effort.  Several  writers  slate  that  when  tired  or 
discouraged  they  found  in  these  dreams  of  future  success  eu- 
couragemeut  and  inspiration  for  further  effort. 

v..  13,  My  clay  dream  it)  mostly  abQOt  being  an  actor  in  aa  opera 
company,     I  dream  of  being  a  beautiful  singer. 

F.,  13.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  being  an  antboress  and  travel  all 
over  Europe  and  Asia,  writing  about  tbr  different  peoples. 

P.,  15.  My  day  dreamaareof  being  a  &ne  pianist  and  having  people 
overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  my  playing. 

M.,  15.     Dreams  of  becoming  the  champion  ball  player  of  the  world. 

M.,  16.     Dreams  of  military  greatness  and  bccoraiuK  u  yrcat  general. 

M.,  19.  I  dream  of  future  grcalne&s.  I  flo  not  tbinx  my  day  dream- 
ing an  evil  because  it  places  before  me  an  ideal  to  strive  for. 

P.,  18.  I  dream  of  l>ecoming  famous  as  a  writer  or  actor  or  other 
impossible  person. 

M.,  19.  As  r  have  always  wanted  to  he  a  lawyer,  my  air  ca.ttles 
have  always  been  of  palatial  law  offices,  stump  speeches.  CongrcM 
and  the  inevitable  Wnite  House  vision  looms  in  the  background. 
Erer^*  boy  dreams  of  the  presidency.  I  see  myself  delivering  a  power- 
ful speech  before  some  large  audience,  with  roarsuf  applause  interrupt- 
ing. I  think  it  a  bad  habit  and  wish  I  conld  stop  it.  It  interferea 
with  study  and  makes  me  dis^atislU'd  with  reality. 

M.,  iS.  Dreams  of  becoming  a  famous  engineer  and  overcoming 
great  diflicuttics  ta  problems  of  construction  of  bridges  and  railroad*. 
Never  dreams  except  in  leisure  time  and  thinks  that  he  worka  the 
harder  because  of  these  dreams. 

From  the  age  of  twelve  the  influence  of  books  upon  the  con- 
tent of  the  day  dream  becomes  increasingly  important.     With 
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the  less  imaginative  the  dream  may  be  merely  a  reproduction, 
with  slight  alterations,  of  some  book  recently  read,  but  in  olher 
cases  the  book  simply  furnishes  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  fabric  of  the  dream  is  woven.  Girls  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  their  favorite  heroines  and  adapt  the  material  of  ro- 
mance, poetry  or  travels  to  their  own  uses.  Their  ideals  of  life 
are  affected  by  what  they  read.  Some  of  these  dreams  of  the 
future  are  visions  of  beautiful  and  useful  womanhood,  bnt  the 
trail  of  the  Elsie  books,  with  their  morbid  religiosity,  and  the 
inBuence  of  the  Duchess  and  Rhoda  Hroughton  is  evident  with 
onfortnnate  frequency.  Boys  dream  of  fighting  Indians,  hav- 
ing hair  breadth  adventures  on  land  and  sea,  being  cowboys, 
pirates,  brigands  or  national  heroes  as  the  case  may  be.  Detec- 
tive stories  seem  to  acquire  a  peculiar  charm  at  about  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  best  of  these  do  not  apparently  exercise  any 
particular  harmful  influence  and  they  appeal  strongly  to  the 
logical  instinct  which  seems  to  acquire  prominence  at  about 
this  age.  But  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  worse  class  of  this 
literature  there  is  no  doubt.  Boys  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  sin  and  crime  before  their  moral  ideas  are  fixed.  The 
qualities  of  courage  and  hardihood  involved  in  certain  forms  of 
crime  appeal  strongly  to  their  imagination  and  many  cases  of 
juvenile  crimes  are  directly  traceable  to  literature  of  this  sort. 
A  more  common  effect  is  the  lowering  of  ideals  of  manly  honor 
and  pure  mindedue.ss  and  the  taste  for  emotional  excitement 
which  renders  other  literature  tame  and  uninteresting  and  de- 
stroys interest  in  school  work. 

Another  type  of  day  dream  common  to  both  children  and 
adolescents  is  the  story  making  impulse  which  in  some  cases 
reveals  a  high  type  of  creative  imagination.^  Some  children 
regularly  get  themselves  to  steep  by  making  up  stories,  the 
same  one  sometimes  being  continued  for  several  nights.  The 
frequency  of  the  continued  story  was,  however,  very  small, 
fonnjug  in  the  present  collection  of  data  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  those  mentioning  the  slory  form  of  dream. 

v.,  17.  When  eight  or  uiue  years  old  I  used  to  sit  at  the  wiadow  and 
make  up  stoHefl  shout  people  who  passed. 

F.,  18.  Once  when  I  was  about  thirteen  yeari  old,  I  was  sittioK  in 
the  twilight  rocking  the  baby's  cradle.  I  (elt  sad  and  lonely  and 
aioging  softly  to  myself  I  tnade  ap  a  song  about  my  husband  being  far 
across  the  ocean  and  never  would  he  again  come  home  to  bis  loved 
ones;  then  it  ended  by  his  sudden  home  coming  and  joyful  welcome. 

P.,  18.  My  day  dreams  Rre  in  the  forms  of  imaginations  in  every 
way  remote  from  tny  surrouiidings.  They  are  somewhat  In  the  form 
of  a  story  whose  incidenta  and  scenes  arc  continued  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  recorded  some  of  my  day  dreams  in  the  form  of  Morles. 

>Tbe  CoDtiuued  Story,  Mabel  W.  Leuroyd.  Am.  Jour,  ttf/^.,  Vol. 
Vn,  p.  86,  1895. 
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P.,  18.  My  day  dream»  frequently  deal  with  some  adveature  in 
whtcb  1  am  taking  an  active  part.  They  are  like  stories  and  uo fold 
themselves  Hfsdually.  Since  childhood  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
potting  myself  to  sleep  with  these  dreams. 

P.,  19.  My  day  dreams  have  always  been  stories.  I  used  to  get  my 
little  brother  to  sleep  by  telling  my  dreams.  I  stJll  dream  atoriet,  and 
sometimes  I  dream  of  becoming  famous. 

P.,  30.  I  have  since  a  small  child  pat  myself  to  sleep  nightly  by 
spinning  stories  of  adventure,  romance,  and  travel  in  which  I  was  the 
coief  actor. 

Closely  akin  to  the  story  form  of  day  dream  is  the  imaginary 
conversation  which  is  sometimes  carried  on  with  actual  friends 
and  acquaintances,  sometimes  with  strangers  castially  seen  or 
with  characters  in  books  or  history,  or  in  some  cases  with 
purely  imaginary  characters.  Some  novelists  and  dramatists 
have  done  much  of  their  composing  in  this  form,  and  these  im- 
aginary characters  acquire  a  vivid  personality.  Lonely  chil- 
dren sometimes  develop  this  form  of  imaginar>'  companionship. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  collected  a  number  of 
cases  of  these  imaginary  companions  and  the  records  are  given 
with  considerable  detail.  All  began  at  an  early  age.  usually 
as  soon  as  the  child  began  to  talk,  and  continued  for  several 
years,  usually  until  the  child  began  to  go  to  school,  or  was 
otherwise  brought  into  contact  with  children  of  the  same  age. 
One  child,  a  boy,  began  to  play  with  an  imaginary  "Gobby"  as 
soon  as  he  could  talk  and  when  nearly  five  "Gobby'*  was  still 
his  constant  companion,  but  had  grown  up  and  bad  a  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  also  playmates.  Another  child  of  about 
the  same  age  had  two  imaginary  playmates,  one  of  whom  was 
responsible  for  all  his  bad  behavior,  and  the  other  played  the 
part  of  his  good  genius.  His  probable  behavior  could  often  be 
inferred  by  noticing  which  of  his  imaginary  companions  was 
in  evidence  at  the  time.  A  few  years  ago  in  one  of  onr  popular 
magazines,  there  appeared  some  letters  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten by  a  child  of  eJeven  to  her  husband  whom  she  a.ssumed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  world  thongh  she  did  not  know  him.' 
Whether  these  letters  are,  as  they  purport  to  be.  the  genuine 
productions  of  a  child,  or  later  reminiscences  put  into  this  form 
for  literary  effect,  they  picture  with  psychological  truth  the 
impulse  of  a  lonely  and  imaginative  child  to  find  in  an  ideal 
world  the  sympathy  and  companionship  which  was  lacking  in 
the  outward  life. 

Day  Dreams  of  Love  and  Marriage  are  frequent  after  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  occasionally  earlier  than  this  for  girls.  Some- 
times these  are  vague  dreams  of  a  happy  future  with  a  shadowy 
partner  who  is  to  possess  all  virtues;  sometimes  there  is  a  defi- 


1 A  Child'*  Letters  lo  Her  Husband;  Helen  WattersoB  Moody. 
clures.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  55. 
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nite  picture  of  a  future  home  and  a  house  is  planned  and  fur- 
nished in  all  details.  With  girls,  unless  they  are  de6nitely 
looking  forward  to  marriage,  the  house  planning  and  furnishing 
is  usually  of  a  luxurious  character  and  without  reference  to 
probability.  With  boys  this  vision  of  a  home  is  more  apt  to 
be  controlled  by  the  possibilities  of  achievement.  Both  boys 
and  girls  frankly  acknowledge  dreaming  over  their  friends  of 
the  opposite  sex,  though  the  more  elaborated  romances  are 
nearly  always  woven  about  comparative  strangers  or  wholly 
from  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.  Many  girls  imagine 
themselves  in  a  home  with  children  to  whom  they  give  names 
and  even  picture  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  how  they 
shall  be  dressed  and  educated,  and  the  good  times  they  shall 
have,  while  the  shadowy  partner  of  these  ioys  is  rarely  visual* 
ized  or  very  definitely  characterized.  A  few  samples  of  this 
type  of  day  dream  are  given, 

P.,  i8.  I  dream  of  beiag  married  and  haviaff  a  beaatifal  home  of 
my  own.  r  picture  to  niyncH  the  arraiigeiiieiil  of  Ihe  rooms.  And  the 
prettiest  room  in  it  will  be  a  narsery  fumiabed  in  pink  and  white  &ad 
occupied  by  a  curly  headed  little  boy  and  girl  who  will  be  the  dearest 
children  in  the  world. 

F.,  17.  My  day  dreams  are  usually  about  my  future  life:  if  I  were 
manrled  and  bad  a  home  of  my  own  and  how  cosey  I  would  keep  it. 

P.,  18.  l>ream.<t  of  certain  friend,  recalls  all  be  has  said  in  conversa- 
tion, plans  their  future  together,  etc. 

P.,  19.     My  day  dreams  are  minstly  of  a  nentimental  character. 

P.,  32.  My  day  dreams  arc  apt  to  be  about  some  whom  I  have  met 
or  to  whom  I  am  ({reatly  attracted.  SometJtiien  I  dream  of  being  mar* 
riedand  having  a  home.     Sometimes  I  write  iuiagioary  letters. 

p.,  17.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  meeting  uiy  future  husband,  falling 
in  love  with  him,  etc.,  and  how  I  would  love  and  care  for  my  children. 

P.,  20.  I  do  not  have  much  time  for  drraming  now.  I  used  tu  im- 
agine the  pleasure  of  having  a  little  home  in  the  country  with  mother. 
I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  worry,  so  try  to  keep  those  thoughts  out  of 
my  mind. 

F.,  19.  I  seldom  have  time  to  build  castles  in  Spain  but  when  I  do 
lam  notrlifferent  from  most  southern  girls,  t.  «.,  my  dreams  are  usually 
about  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  a  six  foot  three  inch  biped. 

P.,  20.  I  nearly  always  rtream  of  myself  as  being  very  (anions  or  at 
least  holding  an  bonorcil  position.  I  have  dreamed  of  being  a  teacher, 
a  trained  uarsc,  the  bead  of  some  great  medical  institution,  or  n  j^reat 
speaker.  I  never  dream  of  being  a  wife  and  mother.  I  cannot  say 
why,  but  perhaps  bccanac  I  am  not  a  pretty  girl  hut  decidctlly  homely. 

P.,  18.  There  are  times  occasionally' when  I  think  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  be  married  and  have  a  home  of  my  own,  and  I  think  of  the 
joy  it  would  be  to  train  up  a  little  child  and  know  that  he  was  your 
owa. 

M.,  17.  My  day  dreams  are  sometimes  of  having  a  home,  a  loring 
wife  and  children  and  the  means  to  keep  them  in  comfort. 

M..  2j.  As  for  day  dreams  I  mrely  indulge  iu  them,  don't  have  time. 
I  fill  my  spare  moments  with  thinking  of  my  sweetheart. 

M.,  25.  My  day  dreams  are  uenally  of  her  whom  I  hope  to  make 
my  wife.  I  have  visions  of  oar  future  home  life  together  and  they  are 
an  inspiration  to  t>etter  living  and  more  earnest  effort. 
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M.,  31.  My  rlsy  dreaina  are  generaUy  of  what  I  am  going  to  do  in 
tb«  fature  (of  course  a  certain  pretty  eirl  plays  an  important  part). 

M.,  35.  My  day  drtrams  are  generally  made  up  of  plans  by  meaDS  of 
which  I  hope  to  make  my  aweatheart  my  bnppy  wife.  They  are  not 
mere  love  dreams  but  contain  all  the  essential  clenientti  that  ao  to 
make  profcseional  Hfe  a  success.  My  dreams  are  of  reaching  the  high- 
est point  in  my  profeBsion  and  making  my  wife  happy. 

M.,  37.  My  chief  day  dream  is  of  a  beautifnl  home  and  au  angelic 
wife. 

The  house  planning  form  of  day  dream  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence even  when  not  connected  with  dreams  of  love  or  marriage. 
There  are  many  of  both  sexes  who  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  archi- 
tectural instinct  and  find  recreation  in  planning  not  only 
houses  but  grounds  and  even  extend  their  fancies  to  land- 
scape gardening  and  poultry  raising. 

A  more  prosaic  fonn  of  dreaming  is  that  in  which  the  future 
occupation  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is  the  content  of  the  dream. 
With  the  children  of  the  poor,  this  is  influenced  by  probability 
at  an  early  age  and  the  natural  instincts  for  activity  and  out  of 
door  life  find  little  play.  Both  boys  and  girls  of  eight  or  nine 
look  forward  to  earning  money  as  soon  as  the  legal  school 
years  are  completed.  Those  who  are  able  to  remain  longer  in 
school  look  forward  to  nearly  every  possible  range  of  occupa- 
tion. Tht  number  of  occupations  mentioned  by  boys  is  nat- 
urally greater  than  by  girls,  but  the  latter  mention  nearly  every 
occupation  open  to  women,  including  teaching,  nursing,  stenog- 
raphy,  bookkeeping,  dressmaking,  millinery,  work  in  a  store, 
etc.  In  mo.st  cases  there  were  pleasurable  anticipations  con- 
nected with  these  images  of  the  future  either  because  of  ex- 
pected enjoyment  in  the  work  itself  or  because  of  the  prospect 
of  earning  money,  oAen  with  desire  to  benefit  others. 

Opinions  as  to  thb  Rightnbss  or  Wkongnkss  of  Day 
Drraming. 

The  youngest  children  who  wrote  their  daydreams  (those  of 
the  third  grade  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  nine)  had  evi- 
dently not  thought  of  a  moral  aspect  of  day  dreaming  and  either 
gave  no  answer  to  the  question  or  expressed  surprise  at  its  be- 
ing asked.  One  child  answered:  "'No  one  ever  told  me  it  was 
wrong;"  and  two  or  three  others  thought  that  it  was  right  it 
the  things  dreamed  about  were  true  but  wrong  if  they  were 
not.  The  papers  of  the  children  giving  this  answer  showed 
rather  a  high  degree  of  imaginative  power  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  they  ever  told  their  dreams  as  facts. 
Several  reminiscent  papers  mention  the  confusion  of  fact  and 
fancy  in  childhood,  and  one  girl  of  eighteen  states  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  her  day  dreams  were  so  vivid  that  she  some- 
times told  them  as  facts.     In  all  grades  higher  than  the  third, 
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day  dreaming  and  inattention  to  lessons  seem  to  have  become 
inseparably  associated  and  the  answer  is  apt  to  be  of  the  stereo- 
typed form  that  day  dreaming  is  wrong  in  school  "because 
you  ought  to  be  attending  to  your  lessons."  But  in  addition 
to  this  reply  many  children  appear  to  have  done  some  independ- 
ent thinking  and  give  individual  reasons  for  thinking  the  in- 
dulgence right  or  wrong.  Day  dreams  are  wrong  if  they  are 
about  bad  or  mean  things,  wrong  "because  they  make  you  feel 
cross  when  you  are  interrupted,"  "because  they  make  you  dis- 
satisfied with  what  you  really  have,"  "because  it  is  wrong  to 
wish  for  what  you  can't  have,'*  "because  they  waste  time." 
They  are  not  wrong  "because  they  are  natural,"  "because  they 
can't  be  helped,"  "because  they  are  about  pleasant  things." 
They  are  right  because  they  make  you  happy,  make  you  forget 
your  troubles  and  worries  and  because  "they  rest  the  mind." 
Typical  specimens  of  the  answers  given  at  different  ages  are 
given. 

M.,  II.  I  do  not  thluk  it  U  right  to  l«t  your  minds  wsnder  ofi. 
Sometimes  my  mind  will  waader  off.  I  will  not  know  wbat  I  am  do- 
ing. When  T  try  to  ttiink,  it  Is  very  hard  to  think.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  I  can  think  wbat  I  am  doing. 

F..  13.  Day  dreams  are  wrong  because  they  make  you  feel  cross 
when  yon  are  aroused. 

H.,  II.  "I  think  chitdrea  should  try  to  stop  themselves  from  bsv- 
iog  day  dreams  hecaune  when  you  are  dreaming  like  that  in  school 
you  might  miss  a  whole  lot  of  lessons." 

F.,  17.  Dreams  ofteuest  of  her  brother  who  is  dead.  "My  dream  is 
wrong  because  my  brother  is  dead  and  of  coarse  could  not  speak  to 
me." 

M.,  12.  I  think  tt  la  one  wrong  thing  natare  lets  us  do  because  you 
might  want  to  do  something  very  bad  and  sit  down  and  dream  away 
your  lime. 

M.,  14.  I  do  not  think  day  dreams  arc  right  because  the  more  you 
let  your  mind  wander  the  more  you  want  to  he  there  and  know  you 
cant. 

F.,  15.  r  think  day  dreaming  iswrongbecau.iel  have  not  very  much 
thinking  power  and  I  think  they  use  up  a  good  deal  of  it. 

M.,  15.  Last  year  I  would  sit  in  school  nod  think  of  everything  but 
my  lessons.     I  failed  on  the  final  examination. 

M.,  13.  I  think  these  dreams  are  wrong  and  one  ought  to  guard 
against  them  for  when  yon  get  bigger  they  will  happen  more  oft«a 
and  then  people  will  call  you  dreamy  head. 

P.,  18.     "I  think  they  are  wrong  because  they  weaken  the  mind." 

P.,  20.  I  think  those  that  I  do  not  enjoy  are  wrong,  since  in  them  I 
often  attribute  less  generosity  than  I  should  to  those  with  whom  they 
arc  connected. 

F.,  13%.  I  think  too  much  day  dreaming  is  not  good  for  anybodr 
but  when  there  Is  nothing  else  to  think  about  they  are  very  good 
things  to  have  for  they  keep  the  mind  off  dwelling  ou  troubles. 

P.,  13.  I  do  not  think  my  dreams  are  wrong  for  I  hardly  ever  tfalak 
of  anything  wrong. 

M.,  13.  t  think  them  right  because  it  don't  hurt  yon  any  to  think, 
but  I  think  it  does  iu  another  way,  this  is  tn  letting  your  mind  go 
where  it  wants  to,  not  taking  care  of  its  own  bnsineas. 
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P.,  14.  I  don't  think  them  wrong  if  they  aint  about  things  which 
conld  make  anyone  do  wrong. 

M..  i4)i.  I  think  they  are  right  unless  yon  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing elae  because  then  you  are  not  thinking  of  tricka  to  do  and  they 
keep  you  out  of  mischief. 

P.,  i2}i.  Tbey  always  seem  right  to  mc  because  nothing  happens 
like  the  things  I  dream. 

M.,  13.  My  dreams  are  always  right  because  they  are  true  and  al- 
ways huppen  or  are  happening  when  I  dream. 

I'-.  iS/S-  I  think  these  dreams  are  all  right  because  they  do  not 
hurt  anyone.     They  are  just  childish  thoughts. 

M.,  13.  I  think  they  are  more  right  than  wrong  because  when  you 
arc  sad  you  conld  sit  down  and  drenui  and  forget  your  sadness. 

P.,  14.  They  give  your  mind  a  rest  a  great  many  times,  but  some- 
times they  take  your  mind  off  what  you  ought  to  be  doing. 

F.,  17.  I  do  not  think  day  dreaming  wrong  unless  carried  to  ex- 
cess, and  furthermore  I  think  it  enconrages  me. 

M.,  18.  I  do  not  think  them  wrong  when  I  have  leisure  for  them. 
When  tired  I  like  to  let  my  mind  drift  away  because  I  think  it  re- 
freshes me  and  stops  all  the  worries  I  may  have. 

P.,  18.  1  enjoy  day  dreaming  vcrv  much  but  I  sometimes  think  it 
is  wrong  for  it  is  apt  to  make  you  dissatiafiwl  with  your  present  life. 

P.,  tS.  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  day  dream.  It  gives  one  some- 
thing to  have  as  an  ideal  object  in  life.  He  plans  his  life  in  many  id- 
stances  accordiug  to  his  day  dreams.  Hven  if  he  is  never  able  to  carry 
ont  all  his  dreams,  ihcy  give  him  n  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

P..  19.  Day  dreams  are  often  an  inspiration  to  nigher  things.  They 
sometimes  lead  us  on  to  try  to  reach  our  ideals. 

M.,  19.  This  day  dreaming  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  me.  ]  tried 
hard  to  resist  it  because  I  thought  it  iujuriou.s  to  my  mind.  The 
more  I  day  dream  the  harder  it  is  tocome  back  to  reality. 

Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  cbUdreo  above  the  fiAb  grade  (10 
to  :2  years)  and  adolescents  say  that  day  dreaming  is  right 
without  qualifying  the  answer  lu  some  way.  "It  is  nut  wrong 
unless"  or  "right  when  it  does  not  interfere,"  etc.  Many  ado- 
lescents give  an  unqualified  "wrong"  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion basit]g  their  answer  upon  per^^oual  experience.  Some 
state  definitely  that  their  power  of  attention  has  become  so  im- 
paired that  any  work  requiring  effort  or  continuity  of  attention 
is  difficult  and  irksome.  Others,  taking  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject,  consider  that  while  excess  is  harmful,  a  moderate  indul- 
gence under  proper  conditions  of  time  and  place  is  restful  to 
the  mind  and,  in  some  cases,  is  an  inspiration  which  tends  to 
widen  the  mental  horizon.  The  insidious  tendency  of  day 
dreaming  to  usurp  the  place  of  other  mental  activities,  is,  how- 
ever, very  generally  recognized  by  adolescents  and  adults,  and 
those  who  most  fully  recognize  its  value  as  a  normal  rest  and 
relaxation  of  the  mind  or  the  soil  from  which  real  creative 
work  may  spring,  appreciate  as  well  the  danger  that  the  ser- 
vant may  become  the  master  and  mental  imagery  control  the 
mind  even  in  opposition  to  an  effort  of  will. 
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'Galton  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  great  difference 
in  character  of  the  mental  images  in  dlQcrent  individuals,  his 
investigations  showing  that  while  some  persons  can  call  np 
mental  pictures  which  are  distinct  and  vivid  in  color  and  oat< 
line,  others  are  so  deficient  in  this  power  that  the  tenn  mental 
image  appears  to  them  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Galton  found 
that  philosophers  and  those  accustomed  to  abstract  thinking 
were  apt  to  be  deficient  in  this  power  while  children  were 
likely  to  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  He  also  found  the  vis- 
ualizing power  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  female  sex. 
Binet.^  following  to  some  extent  Galton's  method,  has  gone 
somewhat  farther  and  made  a  study  of  the  degree  to  which 
mental  images  are  under  the  control  of  the  will.  In  addition 
to  his  more  general  investigations,  Binet  had  two  subjects  (sis- 
ters) whom  he  studied  with  great  care  through  a  scries  of 
years  and  in  whom  there  was  a  marked  dificrencc  of  type. 
Both  were  able  to  call  up  visual  images  though  one  did  so 
with  greater  effort,  her  images  were  less  complete  than  those 
of  the  other  and  she  had  little  power  to  alter  or  transform 
them.  When,  however,  the  images  were  allowed  to  arise  spon- 
taneously, as  in  the  more  passive  forms  of  day  dreaming,  there 
was  great  variety  and  richness  of  imagery.  The  younger  bad 
exceedingly  distinct  memory  images  and  possessed  the  power  of 
voluntary  control  over  them  in  a  high  degree,  altenug  them 
quickly  and  easily  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the 
experimenter.  Her  mental  imagery  was,  however,  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  in  spontaneity,  and  she  seemed  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  these  images  could  arise  apart  from  an  act  of 
will.  Both  of  these  types  were  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
present  material.  Many  children  described  the  succession  of 
mental  images  which  passed  through  their  minds,  said  that 
they  came  of  themselves  and  couldn't  be  helped.  Some  de- 
scribed day  dreaming  as  "queer"  or  "funny"  because  you 
never  could  tell  what  was  coming  next.  Othersdescrihed  their 
day  dreams  as  a  definite  reproduction  of  scenes  which  they 
had  especially  enjoyed,  or  said  that  they  had  some  favorite  day 
dream  which  was  voluntarily  initiated.  Still  a  third  form  of 
day  dreaming  in  the  broader  sense  is  illustrated  by  the  insis- 
tent imagery  which  appears  even  in  opposition  to  the  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  said  that  he  did  n't  enjoy  day  dream- 
ing because  the  one  which  came  oftenest  was  the  repetition, 
with  all  its  details,  of  an  accident  in  which  he  had  seen  his 
uncle  injured.     Dramatic  authors  sometimes  have  trouble  with 

1  Francis  Galton:    Inquiries  into  ttae  Hutnan  Faculty,  Loudon,  18S3, 
"L'Ktnde  ExperiraenUle  de  rintelligence;  A.  Bioet,  Paris,  1903. 
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their  characters  who  persist  in  behaving  in  a  way  quite  la  op- 
position to  the  ideas  of  their  creator.  It  is  probable  that  these 
injystent  ideas,  which  are  usually  connected  either  with  some 
emotional  shock  or  strain  or  are  an  accompaniment  of  over- 
fatigued  states,  approach  ver>*  near  to  the  line  of  morbidity. 
The  relation  of  the  will  to  day  dreaming,  as  seen  from  the  chil- 
dren's point  of  view,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Some  say 
that  day  dreaming  is  not  wrong  because  *'yon  can't  help  it  and 
what  you  can't  help  can't  be  wrong."  Others  say  that  they 
"can't  help  it  sometimes"  especially  if  tired  or  not  interested. 
One  boy  says  that  he  can't  help  it  iu  school  but  is  never 
troubled  that  way  when  the  subject  is  base  boll.  Many  state 
that  they  voluntarily  initiate  day  dreams  as  a  means  of  passing 
the  time  when  lonely  or  uninterested  or  as  a  refuge  from  un- 
pleasant actualities. 

Relation  of  Day  Dreaming  to  the  Creative  fntagijiatian. 
There  are  a  few  adults  who  say  that  they  never  day  dream 
but  their  papers  show  that  they  have  restricted  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  and  which  has  been  set  aside  as  a  childish  mode 
of  meutal  action.  In  the  broader  sense  of  the  term  it  is  proba- 
ble that  ever>'  normal  mind  exhibits  certain  automatisms  in  its 
reproductive  activities,  whether  these  be  unaltered  memory 
images  or  imaginative  transformations  and  combinations  which 
are  a  true  creative  activity  The  richer  the  content  of  the 
mind,  the  greater  the  variety  and  spontaneity  of  the  day 
dream  and  the  greater  the  possibility  that  from  its  automatic 
working  new  and  original  combinations  may  arise.  A  psy- 
chological study  of  tuveutors  would  probably  reveal  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  great  inventions,  though  sought  aud  worked 
over  for  years  have  come,  at  last,  iu  a  flash  of  insight  through 
the  automatic  working  of  a  mind  filled  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  subject.  Indeed  we  know  this  to  have  been  the  case  with 
many  scienti6c  discoveries;  and  the  biographies  of  artists,  au- 
thors and  scientists  emphasize  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
been  day  dreamers  in  boyhood,  but  always  along  with  this  has 
coexisted  the  fact  of  special  interest  and  activit}'  along  some  par- 
ticular line,  even  though  there  were  deBciencies  in  other  direc- 
tions. Herbert  Spencer  has  recorded  in  his  autobiography  the 
fact  he  was,  during  his  boyhood,  "extremely  prone  to  castle 
building"  and  that  the  habit  continued  even  into  mature  life. 
This  habit,  while  usually  indulged  in  at  bedtime,  was  frequently 
a  course  of  annoying  absent  miudeducss.  la  later  years  he 
wrote:  "I  believe  that  it  is  a  general  belief  that  castle  build- 
ing is  detrimental:  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  so. 
In  moderation  I  regard  it  as  beneficial.  It  is  a  play  of  the 
constructive  imagination,  and  without  constructive  Imagination 
JooaNAi.— 2 
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there  can  be  do  high  acbieveuient.  I  believe  that  the  love  I 
then  had  for  it  arose  from  the  spoataneous  activity  of  powers 
which  ia  future  life  became  instrumental  to  higher  things."* 
Many  facts  from  the  biographies  of  the  world's  leaders  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  Spencer's,  and  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  too  vigorous  a  pruning  and  repression 
of  this  play  of  the  imagination  is  good  pedagogy  and  whether 
a  certain  amount  of  this  mental  recreation  is  not  necessary  for 
mental  growth.  We  know  that  music,  art,  and  literature  are 
much  indebted  to  the  great  dreamers.  But  the  mind  must  first 
be  well  stored  and  there  must  be  energy  for  the  realization  of 
the  dreams.  It  is  never  to  the  idle  dreamer  that  the  creative 
impulse  comes.  Mozart  and  Raphael  were  dreamers,  but  the 
harmonies  of  the  one  and  the  visions  of  the  other  belong  to  the 
world  only  because  their  dreams  received  embodiment  by  al- 
liance with,  the  drudgery  of  practical  work.  Napoleon  and 
Mohammed  were,  each  in  his  own  way,  dreamers,  but  they 
were  also  men  of  action.  To  Gautama,  only  after  years  of 
mental  striving  came  the  perfect  rest  and  the  vision  of  Nirvana. 
It  is  probable  that  to  most  artists  the  vision  beautiful  comes 
when  the  mind  is  passive  and  visual  images  rise  unbidden,  and 
literature  owes  mnch  to  that  spontaneons  play  of  imagery  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  day  dreaming.  We  do  not 
need  to  recall  that  strange  fragment  of  Coleridge's  dream, 
Kubla  Khan  to  realize  that  the  brains  of  poets  have  sometimes 
worked  in  an  automatic  way.  The  day  dream  shades  by  al- 
most imperceptible  gradatiors  through  hypnogogicstatesto  the 
dream  of  sleep,  and,  as  those  whose  mental  content  is  fnliest  are 
those  who  are  apt  to  dream  most,  so  with  the  day  dream. 
Babies  and  idiots  probably  do  not  day  dream  as  they  have  not 
a  sufficient  store  of  mental  impressions  for  reproductive  com- 
binations. And  among  those  whose  lives  are  a  monotonous 
round  of  toil  in  the  bare  struggle  for  existence,  there  are  proba- 
bly few  dreams  either  uf  the  day  or  night,  because  Utile  material 
is  furnished  by  the  environment,  Experience  having  bred  few 
images  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon,  release  from  bodily  exer- 
tion is  followed  almost  immediately  by  sleep.  The  effect  of 
monotonous  labor  in  dulling  mental  images,  even  in  well  stored 
miud.  is  noted  by  those  who  have  spent  years  in  Siberian  prisons, 
even  the  images  of  home  and  friends  being  no  longer  recalled 
with  clearness.' 

Enjoyment  of  day  dreaming  in  itself  considered,  except  in 
those  ci.ses  which  are  either  morbid  or  tend  to  become  so,  is 
universal.     The  few  who  say  that  they  do  not  enjoy  it  invari- 


1  An  Autabtography;    Herbert  Spencer.     New  York,  1904. 
'Sixteen  years  in  Siberia;  Leo  Deutsch.     I«adon,  1904. 
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ably  give  as  a  reason,  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  it  as 
the  factor  which  disturbs  enjoyment.  Children  occasionally 
give  some  unpleasant  cou%qucnce  resulting  from  the  habit  as 
a  reason  for  non-enjoyment  but  nevertheless  do  not  discontinue 
the  habit.  Some  say  that  day  dreaming  is  their  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  that  they  "could  not  live  without  it."  Even  sad 
dreams  are  enjoyed,  the  sadness  being  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  evoked  by  seeing  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  or  reading  a  book 
which  may  be  thoroughly  pleasurable  even  though  the  reader 
is  reduced  to  tears.  Emotions  in  day  dreams  of  a  normal  type 
are  all  attuned  to  a  low  key,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  and  vascular  systems.  Mosso*  found  experi* 
mentally  Ihat  respiration  tends  to  become  periodic,  and  the 
pulse  is  lowered  when  attention  begins  to  wander  in  states  of 
drowsiness  and  in  the  dreamy  states  when  attention  is  most 
completely  dispersed.  Twilight  moods  of  reverie  are  typically 
characterized  by  the  more  subdued  emotions  and  by  moral  and 
religious  aspirations. "  The  mood  is  generally  enjoyed  and 
many  say  that  it  rests  and  helps  them. 

Morbid  Day  Dreaming. 

In  cases  of  morbid  grief  and  painful  reverie  instead  of  mus- 
cular  relaxation  there  is  sometimes  a  partial  paralysis  and  rig- 
idity of  the  muscles  which  is  apparent  in  the  face  and  hands, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  movements  when  the  subject  is 
aroused.  These  cases  of  painful  reverie  are  reported  chiefly  by 
adults  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  enjoyable  melan- 
choly and  "sweet  sadness"  of  normal  reveries.  The  content  is 
not  an  imaginary  situation,  but  some  actual  sorrow  or  trouble, 
and  the  tendency  to  morbidity  is  frequently  recognized  by  the 
subject,  and  is  shunned  by  an  efibrt  to  keep  the  mind  occupied 
with  other  things.  In  cases  of  physical  weakness  and  ill 
health,  these  reveries  tend  toward,  and  in  some  cases  become 
obsessive  ideas  against  which  the  patient  struggles  in  vain, 
whenever  physical  weakness  prevents  constant  occupation. 
Scenes  which  crush  the  heart  and  paralyze  effort  are  relived 
again  and  again  and  the  will  is  powerless  to  banish  these  im- 
ages which  the  patient  may  fully  realize  are  leading  to  mental 
degeneration.  In  the  entire  number  of  day  dreams  collected 
from  children  only  thirteen  morbid  cases  occurred  as  regards 
content,  though  there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which,  though 
there  was  no  morbidity  of  content,  day  dreaming  had  become 


^Patigne;  A.  Mosso,  translated  by  M.  and  W.  B.  Drummond.  I^on- 
doD,  1904. 

■Reactions  to  Light  and  DarkueM;  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Tbeodate 
Zi.  Smith,  Am.  Jour.  0/ Psy.,  Jan.,  1903. 
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so  excessive  and  so  imperative  a  habit  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
morbid  development,  very  closely  approaching  the  effects  upon 
some  hypnotic  subjects  in  the  loss  of  will  power.  Among  the 
cases  of  morbid  content  two  were  of  snakes.  Roth  subjects 
were  boys  and  in  one  case  the  cause  was  stated  as  due  to  a 
fright  which  had  generated  a  morbid  fear  which  resulted  in 
images  of  the  object  dreaded  whenever  the  mind  was  allowed  to 
wander  uncontrolled.  In  the  other  case,  no  information  was 
given  beyond  the  fact  that  day  dreams  were  always  of  snakes 
and  not  enjoyed.  Twocbildren  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  dreamed 
of  dying  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 
the  teudeucy  of  the  dream  to  become  an  imperative  idea  was 
marked.  Two  others  habitually  have  sad  day  dreams  aud  in 
both  of  these  cases  the  health  was  reported  below  normal. 

P.,  12)^.  When  thcyarc  uice  and  not  frighting  I  eujoy  them,  bnt 
when  they  are  horrible  aod  (righting  J  do  not  lilce  them. 

P.,  13.  My  dreams  are  most  often  differeut  but  about  somethiag 
sad. 

M.,  14.     Day  clreatiis  chiefly  of  snakes  of  which  be  is  afraid. 

P.,  15.  When  I  am  sewing  or  rendiDg.  I  begin  to  think.  I  think 
and  think  about  everything  until  I  think  al>out  toniething  I  cannot 
get  off  my  mind.  One  thin;;  I  dream  abont  most  is  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  the  people  and  how  the  earth 
will  look  Bad  how  dreadful  it  will  b«. 

P.,  14.     1  alwavB  think  about  the  past  and  what  if  T  should  die. 

P.,  19.  1  am  a  victim  oi  day  dreams  to  a  most  annoying  degree  iuso- 
much  that  alt  efforts  at  retti-itanceseeiu  futile. 

P.,  39.  Has  met  with  great  loss  and  sorrow;  sits  for  hoars  in  the 
same  rigid  attitude,  with  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy.  When  aroused  makes 
an  efiort  to  attend  to  thiugH  about  her  but  if  left  alone  sinks  back  into 
the  same  attitude.  The  images  of  her  sorrow  are  constantly  before 
her  mind. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne'  inclines  to  the  view  that  all 
dreamy  mental  states  have  a  morbid  tendency.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  in  otherwise  healthy  minds  no  harmful  consequences 
either  mental  or  physical  can  be  delected.  He  quotes  variomi 
cases  in  connection  with  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  such  as 
the  dreamy  state  which  sometimes  forms  a  distinct  aura  in 
epilepsy  and  argues  that  men  of  genius  known  to  have  been 
subject  to  these  dreamy  states  have  suffered  iujtu'y  and  been 
hampered  in  their  work  by  them.  As  an  extreme  example  he 
quotes  the  case  of  John  Addington  Symonds.  the  historian  of 
the  Reiiaissaoce,  who  suffered  from  a  peculiar  dreamy  t>tate 
which  he  thus  describes.  "Suddenly  in  church  or  in  company, 
when  I  was  reading  and  always  1  think  when  ray  muscles  were 
at  rest,  1  felt  the  approach  of  the  mood.  Irresistibly  it  took 
possession  of  my  mind  and  will  and  lasted  what  seemed  an 
eternity  and  disappeared  in  a  series  of  rapid  sensations  which 

^Dreamy  Mental  States.    London  Lancet,  July  13, 1895. 
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resembled  the  waking  from  aa  ansesthetic  ia6ueuce.  One 
reason  I  disliked  this  state  was  because  I  could  not  describe  it 
to  myself.  It  consisted  In  a  gradual  but  swiftly  progressing 
obliteration  of  f^pace,  time,  sen^iation  and  the  mitUitudinous 
factors  of  experience  which  seem  to  qualify  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  ourself.  At  last  nothing  remained  but  a  pure  absolute 
self.  The  universe  became  without  form  and  void  of  content.  '* 
This  description  is  very  closely  analogous  to  those  states  some- 
times^ experienced  in  extreme  fatigue  wheu,  for  an  instant,  the 
mind  seems  to  stop  working  and  then  goes  ou.  It  differs  from 
uucousciousuess  in  the  fact  that  the  blank  is  felt  though  no 
effort  of  memory  can  recall  any  mental  content.  Such  states 
are  merely  results  and  symptoms  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  unless 
the  fatigue  be  sufficiently  prolonged  so  that  the  nervous  system 
loses  its  normal  recuperative  power,  have  apparently  no  more 
serious  consequences  than  any  other  fatigue  states.  As  in  the 
1,080  cases  furnished  by  the  graded  schools  all  the  children 
present  wrote  and  with  the  few  doubtful  exceptions  already 
nottd  day  dreaming  was  reported  by  all  the  children  with  a 
Very  small  percentage  of  morbid  tendencies,  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  assumption  of  any  morbid  connection,  either 
mental  or  physicaJ,  with  day  dreaming  per  se  more  than  with 
any  other  mental  activity.  If  morbid  cases  are  sought  they 
are  not  difficult  to  find  either  in  the  form  of  morbidity  of  con- 
tent or  excessive  indulgence,  resulting  in  loss  of  will  power,  or 
cases  in  which  both  factors  are  combined.  F£r^'  cites  an  in- 
teresting case  of  a  man  who  had  been  from  childhood  an  invet- 
erate day  dreamer  to  aa  extent  which  seriously  afiecltd  bis 
college  course.  He  had  pursued  in  his  dreams  a  number  of 
fictitious  careers,  military,  mariuc,  engineering,  etc.,  which  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  real  life.  On  leaving  college,  however,  he 
engaged  in  an  active  business  career,  was  happily  married, 
successful  in  his  undertakings,  and  having  no  time  for  day 
dreaming,  seemed  to  have  overcome  the  habit.  A  few  years 
later,  however,  he  began  to  suffer  from  insomnia  and  at  the 
same  time  became  dissatisfied  in  regard  to  his  business  and 
household  affairs.  He  took  refuge  in  his  former  imaginations, 
and  though  these  were  less  absorbing  than  formerly  they  grad- 
ually became  more  persistent  and  finally  acquired  a  fixed  form 
in  which  he  lived  an  ideal  life  in  a  chateau  which  he  gradually 
elaborated.  He  acquired  an  imaginary  wife  and  children  and 
manifested  less  and  less  interest  in  his  actual  family.  He  con- 
tinued nominally  to  conduct  his  business,  which,  however,  was 
really  managed  by  his  staff  of  employees.  Finally,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  some  one  accosted  him  by  name  and  wished  to 


*  Pathology  of  the  Brootioas;  Ch.  F^r£.    Zyondon,  1&99. 
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confer  with  him  on  business  he  replied  "He  is  at  Chaville." 
the  name  of  his  imaginary  chateau.  This  betrayal  of  himself 
in  public,  however,  startled  hitn  into  a  realization  of  his  actual 
condition,  and  fearing  himself  insane  he  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  banish  his  ideas,  but  found  that  they  had  become  his 
roasters  and  that  against  his  will  he  constantly  relapsed  into 
his  dreams.  After  three  months  of  medical  treatment,  with 
strict  supervision  night  and  day  to  prevent  any  lapse  into 
dreaming,  he  recovered.  In  this  case  visual  images  appear  to 
have  played  an  important  r61e  and  the  subject  was  of  a  strongly 
visual  type.  Whether  in  this  case,  the  day  dreaming  was  the 
cause  or  result  of  a  diseased  mental  state  is  uncertain,  but  the 
suppression  of  the  dreams  was  an  important  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment which  resulted  in  his  recovery.  As  to  the  danger  of  day 
dreaming  iu  a  normal  individual  the  following  testimony  of  a 
man  of  twenty-six,  who  has  carefully  analyzed  his  own  case,  is 
of  value.  A.  B.  remembers  that  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight 
years  he  was  a  dreamer  and  .says  that  his  day  dreaming  has 
been  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  but  that  "it  has  made  it  very 
hard,  sometimes  next  to  impossible,  to  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing dull  or  abstract."  All  the  will  power  I  can  bring  to  bear 
only  serve.s  to  pull  my  miud  back  to  what  it  ought  to  be  busy 
with  instead  of  keeping  it  steadily  focused  there.  If  one  could 
dream  up  to  the  limit  when  one  ought  to  dismis.«i  it  entirely  and 
attend  to  tlie  sterner  thingsof  life,  I  think  day  dreaming  would 
be  a  veritable  gift  from  the  gods.  But  it  is  a  curse  when  the 
habit  becomes  so  fixed  that  a  man  cau't  pay  attention  to  things 
which  perchance  have  little  natural  interest  for  him." 

The  tendency  of  day  dreaming  to  become  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive is,  in  the  present  study,  most  marked  in  those  who 
have  strong  visual  imaginations,  yet  the  power  is  iu  itself  a 
mental  gift  even  though  it  sometimes  prove  a  daugerous  one. 
The  great  literary  and  religious  dreamers  have  usually  been 
men  whose  visual  imagery  was  exceedingly  vivid.  Dante^ 
Milton,  Mohammed  and  Swedenborg  were  all  endowed  with 
all  the  power  of  visual  imagination  to  an  exlraordioar>'  degree. 
Many  drugs  owe  their  peculiar  fascination  to  their  power  of 
inten.sifying  sensory  images  and  producing  dreamy  .states.  The 
Mexican  drug,  mescal,  the  use  of  which  as  a  religious  cult 
among  tlie  Southern  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  has 
spread  in  spite  of  efforts  to  restrain  it,  has  for  its  chief  mental 
effect  the  production  of  colors  and  forms  of  wonderful  variety 
and  intensity.  The  muscular  relaxation  noted  as  character- 
istic of  day  dreaming  is  produced  by  all  ana.-stbctics  and  where 
the  oncoming  of  unconsciousness  is  not  too  sudden  the  mental 
states  preceding  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  day  dream- 
ing.    De  Quincy,  who  more  vividly  than  any  other  writer  has 
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depicted  the  effects  of  opinm,  en1pfaasi7.es  the  impairment  of 
muscular  power  and  corresponding  weakness  of  will.  The 
effect  of  nicotine  in  producing  dreamy  mental  states  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  teachers  report  that  boys  who 
are  addicted  to  cigarette  smoking  are  invariably  dreamers  and 
defective  in  the  power  of  voluntary  attention. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  present  study,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  following  points: 

Day  dreaming  appears  to  be  a  normal  and  well  nigh  univer- 
sal phenomenon  in  children  and  adolescents  and  may  continue 
throughout  life.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  years  of 
adolescence. 

The  content  of  the  day  dream  is  chiefly  determined  by  envi- 
ronment, though  its  forms,  like  those  of  night  dreams,  are  in- 
fluenced by  age,  health  and  degree  of  mental  development. 

In  early  childhood,  day  dreams,  except  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tionally imaginative  children,  are  made  up  chiefly  of  memory 
images,  actual  experiences  or  stories  being  reproduced  with 
little  change.  This  tendency  to  reproduce  memory  images  un- 
changed is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  day  dreams  reported,  but 
i.s  further  illustrated  by  the  insistency  of  children  that  stories 
told  to  them  shall  be  repeated  without  any  change  tn  the  de- 
tails, a  fact  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
telling  stories  to  children.  The  future  of  childhood  is  usually 
a  definitely  circumscribed  and  near  future,  and  motor  activities 
and  eating  figure  largely  in  the  content  of  childish  dreams. 

With  the  dawn  of  adolescence  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  content  and  the  range  is  greatly 
widened.  Dreams  of  the  future  are  oftenest  of  the  vague  future 
with  boundless  possibilities.  The  instinct  emotions  become  an 
evident  factor  and  dreams  of  love  are  characteristic  at  this  age. 
Both  altruistic  and  egoistic  emotions  are  greatly  intensified. 

Though  comparatively  few  day  dreams  were  collected  from 
adults,  the  content  of  these  indicated  a  somewhat  closer  con- 
nection with  actual  life  than  those  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. Dreams  of  the  future  were  more  in  the  form  of  plans 
with  the  possibility  of  accomplishment  either  for  self  or  others. 

The  few  cases  of  the  day  dreams  of  old  age  were  almost  en- 
tirely memories  of  the  remote  past  and  much  time  was  spent  in 
dreaming.  Since  day  dreaming  is  closely  associated  with  fatigue 
states  this  appears  to  be  the  result  which  might  be  expected 
from  mental  and  physiological  conditions. 

Though  environment  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  imagination  and  there  is  a  passibility 
that  it  may  be  dwarfed  and  starved  by  repression,  much  is  due 
to  differences  of  mental  endowment,  and  day  dreaming  in  a 
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This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  ( i )  that  a  di.stmctiou  must 
be  made  between  what  may  be  called  the  'laboratory'  aad  the 
'anthropometric'  types  of  reaction  experiment,  (2)  that  many 
of  the  reaction -tests  conducted  upon  school-children  have  not 
conformed  to  the  usual  requirements  of  the  'laboratorj-'  method, 
and  (3)  that  reaction-time  tests,  of  whatever  type,  cannot 
successfully  used  in  tests  of  school-children,  and  fail  to  infii-^ 
cate  mental  ability.  I  shall  not  try  in  what  follows  to  keep 
these  propositioos  sharply  distinct,  or  to  keep  to  the  order  just 
given. 

The  interest  in  reaction-times  as  studied  in  the  earlier  inves- 
tigations (incited  by  the  phenomena  of  the  'personal  equation' 
and  Wundt's  complication  experiments  during  the  early  six- 
ties) was  directed  very  largely  to  the  determinatioa  of  the  lime- 
values  themselves.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  resulta 
of  different  investigators  failed  to  evince  conspicuous  harmony, 
even  when  the  outward  conditions  seemed  entirely  identical. 
Thus  attention  was  turned  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
psychical  or  psychophysical  conditions  governing  the  process 
of  reaction.  The  treatment  became  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  Naturally  many  factors  were  unearthed, — some 
of  them  but  little  suspected  in  the  previous  work.  It  was 
fonud,  for  instance,  that  the  simple  reaction-time  depended  not 
only  upon  such  objective  factors  as  the  modality  of  the  stimulus, 
its  exteut  and  intensity,  upon  the  nature  of  the  movement  of 
reactiou,  etc..  but  also  quite  as  much  upon  certain  more  sub- 
jective conditions,  such  as  the  degree  of  fore-knowledge  or  ex- 
pectant attention  aroused  in  the  observer,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  warning-signal,  the  length  and  uniformity  of  the 
interval  between  this  signal  and  the  stimulus,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  distraction,  the  general  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  as  affected  by  drugs,  fatigue  products,  etc.,  and,  per- 
haps most  significant  of  all,  upon  the  direction  of  the  observer's 
attention, — an  influence  cited  by  Orschansky  in  18S7,  but  still 
better  known  by  the  work  of  Lange  soon  after  published.' 

*A  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  Bxperimental  PsycbologlsU  at 
Ithaca,  in  April,  1904. 
^Fhilos.  Siudien,  IV,  1888,  479. 
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If  we  recognize  the  fundamental  character  of  this  distinction, 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  attention 
directed  toward  the  reception  of  the  stimulus  (sensorial  or  com- 
plete reaction),  toward  the  execution  of  the  movement  (short- 
ened, abbreviated,  motor,  or  muscular  reaction),  or  more  or 
less  evenly  poised  between  these  two  attitudes  (central  or 
natural  reaction). 

It  baa  also  been  intimated,  and  is  apparently  taken  for 
granted  by  many  investigators,  that  the  lenj^th  of  the  reaction- 
time  is  further  conditioned  by  age,  by  sex,  and,  finally  by 
another  factor,  possibly  further  reducible,  that  of  constant  in- 
dividual diSerences.'  It  is  this  last  factor  which  deserves  our 
atteutiou  because  it  has  been  assumed  by  more  than  one  inves- 
tigator that  this  factor  is  either  identical  with,  or  at  least  a 
function  of,  general  mental  ability  or  general  intelligence,  and 
it  has.  therefore,  been  proposed  to  measure  the  mental  ability 
of  school-children  in  part  by  determining  their  reaction-time. 
Are  such  constant  individual  difFerences  to  be  established  by 
careful  experimentation,  and,  if  so,  do  they  give  us  an  indica- 
tiun  of  the  general  mental  ability  of  the  observers  who  exhibit 
them? 

In  answering  these  questions  it  seems  to  me  that  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  methods  uf  using  the  reaction-test  in  the 
psychological  laboratory  and  in  the  schoolroom.  The  typical 
react!  on -experiment,  as  conducted  in  the  modem  laboratory, 
is  a  qualitative  experiment:  the  emphasis.  I  mean,  is  placed 
upon  the  introspective  examination  of  the  observer's  consdoua- 
ness  rather  than  upon  the  quantitative  examination  of  the  time- 
values  themselves.  The  experiment  calls  for  the  synthetic 
construction  of  the  action -consciousness.  The  chronoscope  is 
employed  partly  to  supply  the  abjective  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment (stimulus,  movement  of  reaction,  etc.),  partly  to  keep 
some  tag  upon  the  work  of  the  observer, — iu  a  word,  to  stand- 
ardize the  condilious  under  which  the  introspection  is  made. 
If,  for  example,  the  times  recorded  for  a  series  of  simple  audi- 
tory reactions  are  i8o,  170,  190,  450,,  and  60  sigma,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  observer  is  inaccurate  in  his  introspec- 
tive examination  if  he  reports  a  uniform  series  of  conscious 
processes  in  all  five  tests:  something  else  than  the  simple  im- 
pulsive action  consciousness  must  have  been  present  when  450 
sigm.i  was  recorded;  sometliing  must  have  dropped  out  when 
60  sigma  was  recorded. 

Again,  it  is  customary  in  the  conduct  of  the  laboratory  re- 


» The  Ttry  term  'personal  equation'  has  this  implication,  sod  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  use  o(  ibe  reaction  experioieat  iu  the  way 
we  &re  discussing. 
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action-experiment  (at  least  in  the  Cornell  laboratory)  to  give 
heed  to  the  so-called  "types'  of  I,ange.  An  endeavor  is  made, 
first  of  all,  to  establish  the  'natural'  type  by  aveiding.  in  the 
instructions  to  the  student,  any  reference  to  the  direction  of 
the  attention  either  toward  stimulns  or  movement,  and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  reaction  is  to  be  made  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Now,  experience  shows  that,  if  these 
conditions  are  established,  many  observers  will,  in  their  first 
reactions,  adopt  the  'central'  reaction:  this  is,  then,  literally, 
their  'natural'  attitude  toward  the  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  rather  infrequently  one  encounters  a 
student  who  belongs  very  clearly  either  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  'subjective'  or  to  the  'objective,  type  of  observer.* 

We  have  here,  then,  a  definite  indication  of  constant  indi- 
vidual diflferences,  but  it  is  not  an  indication  from  which  we 
can  argue  at  all  to  fundamental  differences  in  general  mental 
ability.  We  find  merely  that  these  occasional  observers,  who 
are  extreme  in  their  type,  fall  naturally  into  the  sensorial  or 
into  the  muscular  type  of  reactors  iu  the  absence  of  more  defi- 
nite instructions." 

Obviously  wheu  these  observers  pass  to  the  sensorial  and 
mu.scular  types  of  reaction  and  are  instructed  specifically  how 
to  direct  the  attention,  they  find  the  one  attitude  easy  and  the 
other  difficult,  according  as  their  type  is  objective  or  subjective. 

But  a  question  of  further  significance  now  arises: — can  those 
possessed  of  a  strong  Anlage  (whether  this  is  regarded  as  a 

^Thii  is  a  cliKtJncliou  which  h«»  received  on  increasinf;:  nmouot  of 
Muction  in  the  recent  crperimenla]  literature,  and  which  hss  l>een 
well  dcBcrilicd  by  Stern  in  his  trcHtis*  upun  indivlduul  differences.  It 
mnst  be  reducible  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  nervous  constitution, 
and  has,  therefore,  appealed  to  mc  as  being  posstlily  ideutica]  with 
Ribot's  attractive  scheme  of  the  temperamcnta  in  whjch  the  funda- 
mental division  is  into  the  groups, — sensitives,  actives  and  apnthetics. 
The  sensitives  may  he  the  suhjectlves,  the  actives  the  objectives. 

'To  quote  from  Stern;  "One  man  is  accostomed  to  taVe  tip  an  ac- 
tive Attitude  to  everything  that  occurs  to  bim:  his  own  action  is  for 
him  the  coustant  point  of  interest,  and  his  environment  is  of  impor- 
tance only  in  »o  far  as  it  aRects  this  centre  of  reference;  he  therefore 
keeps  his  personal itjy*,  his  'I,'  in  instant  readiness  for  action.  Another 
i»  wonl  to  submit  himself  passively  to  the  operation  of  external  im- 
pressions; he  regards  them  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  is  con- 
templative in  disposition.  The  former  is  inclined  to  make  himself 
'ready  (or  the  leap;*  his  fingers  are  intense,  and  the  pavche  is  intent; 
he  merely  awaits  tlic  signal  for  action.  The  latter  tentLs  a»  naturally 
to  a  sensorial  direction  of  attention:  if  we  force  him  to  think  of  him- 
self, and  to  dispose  himself  for  the  coming  movement  before  the  oc- 
casion for  its  pcrfomiauce  has  arisea,  he  feels  confined  and  confused. 
The  former  ia  ezpectinK  his  own  outbreak,  the  latter  is  awaiting  the 
impression;  the  stimulus  is  in  the  one  case  the  release,  in  the  other 
the  cause  of  movement."  Ueber  Piyck.  d.  individuetUn  Differemen, 
108,  as  quoted  by  Titcheocr,  Exper.  Fsyck..  Vol.  I,  pt.  II,  315-6. 


'  of  Htitifil  type  or  of  iTpe  td  atxestioo)  be  taagbt  or 
d  to  cskaiit  bach  tte  atoaoriri —d  the  — whr  typeaf 
laasmre  that  tiheie  is  ciifcacje  iadM 
BtfdviB  bis  psttBrihsd  cchIis  fros  wncii  be  i 
tbst  olitervcts  poaKsed  of  miaf  ideatioDtl  types  give  pm^ 
tioM  rwirtrnl  witb  tboae  types  rtfuiHraB  anspli  at  aodifi- 
catioo.  and  MewB.  HiS  aDd  Wataaafae.  fron  i»wjUgatfc»  ia 
the  Cornell  laboratory,  ooodode  that  "if  the  wJilMaial  tot- 
pecanKnt  ia  oniirrarablc,  practice  will  hare  no  cfiect  in  dct^- 
Bunti^  the  two  types  cf  reaction-tiiBe."'  De^itc  these  state- 
■KDta,  I  hare  pentaaUy  the  cxamctioB  that,  at  kaat  m  Ike 
yait  majoaily  of  tsatanots.  a  ujuaUtmioDal  tCDdency  toward  * 
pafftiCtuar  itattiuii-attitiiuc  can  be  orerooaae  by  proper  coacs* 
mg.  Ia  any  event,  we  have  no  eridcnoe  in  thcK  laboratory 
investigatioas  that  there  exist  any  constant  indiridiia]  difier- 
enccs  is  reactioo-ttme  that  depend  upon  general  mental  ability. 
With  the  possible  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few  isolated  and 
extreme  cases,  we  may,  in  the  coadnct  of  tbe  reaction-experi- 
meat  in  tbe  laboratory,  bring  all  observers  to  exhibit  tbe  two 
chief  types  of  attention  to  tbe  reaction.  And  now  most  im- 
portant is  this: — when  practice  is  attained,  as  indicated  by  a 
meao  variation  leu  than  to%  of  the  average  or  median  valoe, 
the  rcanlts,  judging  from  my  experiences  in  tbe  laboratory  at 
least,  are  practically  identical  for  all  observers.  In  other  words, 
onr  constant  individual  differences  have  disappeared,  since 
Ibey  themselves  depended  upon  degree  of  practice  and  upon 
variation  in  the  direction  of  attention.  And  so  we  may  pre- 
dict with  some  confidence  that  a  practiced  observer,  under 
laboratory  conditions,  will  give  tbe  following  simple  reaction- 
times: 

SHHSORIAI.  irUSCCLAK 

pressure  210  110 

sound  230  tao 

sight  270  180 

Those  few  observers  who  cannot  be  taught  to  exhibit  both 
types  will  at  least  conform  to  these  figures  for  the  type  to 
which  they  belong. 


Turning  now  to  tests  upon  school  children  and  students,  I 
wish  to  take  for  illustration  the  work  reported  by  Bagley,  Gil- 
bert and  Wissler.  It  needs  but  little  argument  to  show  that 
the  results  of  any  psychophysical  test  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  conditions  under  which  that  test  is   administered.     Tbe 
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conditions  under  which  the  reaction-time  test  has  been  used  to 
determine  the  mental  ability  of  school  children  are  so  unlike 
those  just  described  for  the  psychological  laboratory  that  I  veu< 
ture  to  term  them  anthropometric'  as  opposed  to  'laboratory' 
reactions.  Certainly  the  work  of  the  first  two  investigators 
just  named  belongs  in  the  former  category.  For  we  fi^nd  that 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  quautitntive  measurement  of  the 
lime  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  introspection  of  the  action-con- 
sciousness, and  with  the  avowed  intent  of  measuring  the  capac- 
ity of  the  subject  as  one  might  measure  his  skull  or  his 
physical  endurance.  In  such  tests  the  observers  are,  of  course, 
entirely  unpracticed.  and  no  specific  directions  are  given  for 
the  control  of  the  attention.  Moreover,  probably  in  most  cases, 
the  pupil  is  given  to  understand,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
that  the  reaction  is  to  be  made  as  fast  as  possible.  These  varia- 
tions iu  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  really  make  another 
experimatt  of  it,  and  the  results  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide 
with  those  obtained  in  the  laboratorj*.  Hence  the  question 
must  always  be  asked:  how  far  are  such  tests  react  ion -times 
iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and,  further,  just  what  is  ac- 
tually being  measured. 

Bagley*  attempted  to  relate  mental  and  motor  ability  by  the 
use  of  both  cxpcrimcutat  and  non-experimental  values.  The 
experimental  data  tor  mental  ability  were  the  results  of  reaction- 
tests  made  with  the  aid  of  Jastrow's  card-sorting  apparatus.' 
These  reactions  are  not,  of  course,  simple  reactions,  but  the 
method  lends  itself,  nevertheless,  to  discussion  in  this  place. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Bagley  assumed  definitely  at  the  outset 
that  these  reaction-times  would  be  expected  to  indicate  mental 
ability.  He  says  (p.  194):  "the  experimental  sources  of  the 
data  on  mental  efficiency  consisted  of  various  types  of  reaction- 
times  as  representing  quantitatively  the  mental  ability  of  the 
subject,  muntal  excellence  being  represented  bj*  the  alertness  of 
the  mind  in  reacting  appropriately  to  given  stimuli." 

Glancing  at  his  results,  we  find,  however,  that,  by  the 
method  of  correlation  by  groups,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
reaction-limes  and  class-standing,  i.  ^.,  the  relation  is  not 
positively  inverse,  but  indifferent.  There  follows,  moreover, 
this  significant  clause:  "the  children  whose  reaction-times  are 
nearest  the  norm  have  the  best  class-standing,  while  those  who 
are  particularly  alert  and  those  who  are  particularly  slow  in 


■On  the  CorrelatioD  of  Mental  and  Motor  Ability  in  School  Children, 
\\i.\s> Journal,  XII,  193. 

=  It  may  be  poiiiteri  out  parenthetically  that  card  sortiD);  is  open  to 
nnmerous  objections.  In  particular,  the  variable  factor  of  the  'hand- 
ling-time* cannot  be  adequately  eliminated  by  mere  dubtractiou,  as  I 
have  coDvinced  mjKlf  by  personal  trial. 
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reaction,  are  alike  deficient  in  mental  efficiency  as  represented 
by  the  class-standing."  Now,  would  it  not  be  plausible  to 
modify  this  inference  in  this  way: — the  most  intelligent  child- 
ren, as  indicated  by  class-standing,  are  most  able  to  follow 
instructions,  and  therefore  to  approximate  the  norm,  while  the 
less  attentive  children  are  erratic  and  prone  to  yield  either  pre- 
mature or  delayed  reactions?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true 
solution  of  Bogley's  results. 

Gilbert'  tested  school  children  of  various  ages,  usiug  a  visual 
discrimination  reaction  (react  to  blue,  not  to  red)  and  also  a 
simple  visual  reaction.  The  results  of  the  two  tests  were 
closely  similar  and  may  be  considered  together. 

In  his  recent  article  upon  the  objective  measurement  of 
"General  Intelligence."'  C.  Spearman  critici.ses  Gilbert  for  not 
working  out  the  correlation  between  reaction-lime  and  mental 
ability  by  more  exact  formula;,  and  explains  the  low  figure 
which  can  thus  bt-  actually  found  as  the  result  of  the  unfavora- 
ble conditions  under  which  the  procedure  was  made,  the  hetero- 
geueity  of  the  reagents,  etc.,  with  the  (iual  conclusion  that  the 
true  correlations  must  be  very  much  higher  chau  those  actually 
^^bserx-ed. 

/     It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  criticism  fails  to  reach  the 

/  heart  of  the  matter.     How  would  Gilbert's  results  stand  in  the 

I  face  of  the  rigorous  standardization  of  conditions  which  we 

I  have  found  necessary  in  the  laboratory?     Is  there  any  value  in 

/  computed  correlations  from  data  which  are  themselves  so  loosely 

/    gathered? 

For  instance,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Gilbert  argues  at  length 
for  the  use  of  the  median-value  versus  the  arithmetical  average. 
He  says  that  in  a  series  such  as  240,  230,  220,  250,  480,  430 
sigma,  etc.,  the  median-value  method  is  more  satisfactory  be- 
cause the  large  variants,  like  480  and  430,  do  not  so  much 
influence  the  final  value,  while  their  force  is  directed,  as  it 
should  be,  toward  increasing  the  size  of  the  mean -variation. 
But  in  the  light  of  all  we  know  of  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  such  variants  as  480  and  430  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  calculation  under  any  method,  for  they 
are  clearly  not  bona-fidc  measurcmeuts  of  the  reaction-con- 
sciousness: they  do  not  stand  for,  or  measure,  the  same  psycho- 
physical process  as  the  other  values  cited.  Why,  then,  should 
they  be  classed  with  them  for  further  treatment  ?  In  the  labora- 
tory they  would  be  discarded, — not  by  the  experimenter,  but  by 
the  observer's  introspective  control.  Inspection  of  Gilbert's 
tables  shows  that  the  median  value  is,  well-nigh  uniformly, 


^Studies  Yalt  Psyck.  Lab..  II,  Nov.,  1894,  40. 
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from  15  to  20  sigma  shorter  than  the  arithmetical  average:  this 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  few  large  values  like  those  mentioned 
in  nearly  every  group  of  tests. 

Again,  Hiippo.se  we  compare  the  actual  times  with  those  given 
in  the  laboratory.  The  values  for  the  older  children  range,  in 
some  groups,  from  170  to  180  sigma  (arithmetical)  and  from 
155  to  172  sigma  (median  value).  These  values,  then,  are 
Uss  than  the  muscu/ar  reaction-times  of  practiced  laboratory 
observers.  But  can  we  stop  here?  Can  we  even  suppose  that 
Gilbert's  school  children  were  mainly  giving  muscular  reac- 
tions? Despite  the  possible  suggestion  of  reacting  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  for 
three  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  rapid,  semi-automatic  reaction  is  nearly  always  the 
result  of  practice  and  is  not  apt  to  appear  in  a  short  first  series. 

(2)  It  is  well  known  that  visual  reactions,  more  than  those 
of  any  other  modality,  favor  the  sensorial  type  in  an  unprac- 
ticed  observer,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  sensory  accom- 
modation fur  the  reception  of  the  stimulus. 

(3)  Gilbert  took  express  pains  to  foster  the  sensorial  attitude 
in  order  to  guard  agaiust  premature  reactions.  This  he  did  by 
placing  the  discrimination  reaction  before  the  simple  reaction 
in  the  order  of  tests,  in  order  thereby  to  engender  a  habit  of 
watching  the  stimulus. 

We  may,  therefore,  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  such 
curiously  small  average  times  as  those  recorded  by  Gilbert. 

And,  again,  if  we  add  to  this  that  Gilbert's  mcau  variations 
arc  far  above  the  10%  limit  allowed  by  the  laboratory,  wc  are 
assured  that  such  values  are  practically  useless  as  measure- 
ments of  reaction- times.  They  illustrate  very  well  what  I  have 
in  mind  as  the  divergence  of  the  anthropometric  from  the  lab* 
oratory  standards  of  conducting  psychological  lests. 

But,  even  assuming  that  these  values  represented  tmstworthy 
reactions,  what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are  correlated  with 
mental  ability?  When  we  are  told  that  'bright'  children 
react  more  quickly  than  'dull,'  though  less  difference  can  be 
made  out  in  the  case  of  the  'average'  group,  we  find  the  quan- 
titative support  is  afiforded  by  the  figures  207,  213  and  234  for 
the  three  groups.  And  how  much  within  the  limits  of  certainty 
are  we  when  the  statement  that  "the  brighter  the  child  the 
more  quickly  he  is  able  to  react  with  discrimination  and  choice' ' 
is  supported  by  the  values  401,  402  and  420  sigma  for  bright, 
average  and  dull  children  respectively? 

From  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  with 
age.  even  if  established,  we  cannot  argue  that  the  increase  is 
attributable  to    increased    general    menial    ability.      RJfiiUaL  L' 
groKXh  and  me&tALjiwtucity  must  never  be  confounded  with  // 
mental  ability.  /' 
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The  work  of  Wissler*  preseats  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  results  of  various  physical  and  mental  tests  of  students  of 
Columbia  University  as  compared  with  one  another  and  with 
the  class  steudings.  The  conditions  under  which  reactions  were 
taken  in  this  series  are  evidently  midway  between  the  bt-st  lab* 
oratory  conditions  and  the  looser  conditions  of  Bagley  and  Gil- 
bert. The  reagents  are  very  much  of  an  age,  are  presumably 
all  of  intellectual  ability  above  the  average,  while  the  external 
objecti^'C  conditions  were  those  used  iu  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  record  of  introspective 
control.  The  tests  were  few  in  number  (three  to  five  from  a 
set  of  five),  and  evidently  somewhat  hurriedly  taken,  as  Spear- 
man has  surmised.'  Wissler,  however,  shows  clearly  that  re- 
action-times are  useless  as  indications  of  mental  ability  or  even, 
what  is  more  surprising,  of  general  alertness  or  readiness  ot 
thought  or  action.  The  marking  of  A's,  the  naming  of  colors, 
the  execution  of  rapid  movements,  and  the  recording  of  simple 
associations  (all  tests  which  put  a  premium  upon  rapidity  and 
general  psychophysical  facility)  fail  to  show  any  significant 
correlations  with  one  another, — a  conclusion,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, "out  of  harmony  with  all  general  beUef."  And  the 
relation  of  reaction -times  with  class-standings  is  merely  that  of 
chance. 

If  our  arguments  have  not  gone  astray,  we  seem  bound,  in 
the  light  of  our  discussion,  to  conclude  that  the  reaction-test  is 
quite  without  significance  as  a  measure  of  mental  ability  (save 
in  so  far  as  a  small  mean  variation  might  indicate  a  certaia 
steadiness  in  the  control  and  direction  of  attention).  We  see 
that  the  reaction-time  of  any  observer  is  determined  by  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  factors,  and  that,  whea 
these  factors  have  either  been  elimicated  or  controlled,  as  they 
are  in  laboratory  procedure,  we  have  left  no  residuum  of  indi- 
vidual variation  that  can  be  turned  to  account  in  estimating  the 
obsen.'er'R  general  intelligence  or  mental  ability. 

May  it  not  be,  or  rather,  is  it  not  certain,  that  many  other 
psychophysical  tests  which  have  been  employed  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  often  by  inexpert  experimenters,  especially  in  the 
tests  conducled  upou  school  children,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
vitiated  by  factors  similar  to  those  we  have  considered? 

At  the  risk  of  a  digression,  I  may  cite,  as  au  Instance,  the 
test  of  pitch-discrimination  which  Spearman*  has  just  advocated 
83  a  uuiversal  and  ready  means  for  the  estimation  of  "Gen- 
eral Intelligence."  After  conducting  tests  in  pitch- discrimi- 
nation io  the  psychological  laboratory  under  all  sorts  of  oon- 

'The  Correlation  ol  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,  Mon.  Sufifil.  Fiych. 
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ditions  for  more  than  tliree  years,  I  am  positive  that  the  use  of 
a  monochord  to  measure  pitch-discrimination,  as  was  done  by 
Spearman,  is  far  too  rough  a  method  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
What,  for  example,  shall  we  infer  in  regard  to  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  young  lady  reported  by  me  in  a  previous  study' 
who  was  totally  unable  to  judge  a  half-tone  when  struck  with 
the  slightest  unevenness  of  accent  upon  the  piauo,  but  who 
could,  after  a  little  practice,  give  a  value  of  S  =  0.52  vibs. 
when  the  Stem  tone-variator  was  used,  and  the  influence  of 
disturbing  secondary  factors  thereby  eliminated  ?  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  my  previous  summary  of  these  tests  of  pitch-dis- 
criuiiuatiou:  "A  typical  unmusical  observer,  when  placed 
under  proper  conditions,  may  discriminate  pitch  differcDces  of 
less  than  three  vibrations  correctly  in  75%  of  the  tests,  but  if 
the  stimuli  are  of  relatively  low  pitch,  if  they  are  given  with- 
out any  preliminary  'warming- up,'  if  the  time-interval  between 
them  exceeds  four  seconds,  if  they  are  given  too  briefly  or  in 
too  quick  succession,  if  they  are  of  unequal  intensity,  or  if  they 
are  presented  simultaneously  with  one  or  more  other  similar 
stimuli,  then  discrimination  becomes  either  difficult  or  quite 
impossible,  and  it  may  then  remain  impossible  even  when  D  is 
represented  not  by  a  few  vibrations,  but  by  musical  intervals 
of  one  or  two  octaves  and  more." 

We  have  here,  evidently,  simply  another  illustration  of  the 
proposition  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  regard  to 
the  reaction-experiment,  viz: — the  results  of  a  psychophysical 
test  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  test  is  conducted. 

SUMMAHV. 

( 1 )  The  reaction  experiment,  as  conducted  in  the  psydiologl- 
cal  laboratory,  is  primarily  a  qualitative  experiment  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  action -consciousness.  When  due  regard  is  paid  to 
the  objective  conditious.  to  practice,  and  to  the  directiou  of  at- 
tention, most  obser\'ers  can  readily  be  trained  to  adopt  any  of 
the  three  types  of  attention.  And,  for  a  given  direction  of  the 
attention,  the  quantitative  results  are  uniform  for  all  observers. 

(2)  The  reaction  experiment  of  the  'anthropometric'  type, 
as  conducted  upon  school  children,  is  a  rough  and  ready  quanti- 
tative experiment,  which  has  yielded  results  of  very  question- 
able value  as  adjudged  by  the  laboratory  standards.  The  constant 
individual  dlSerences  between  groups  of  children,  which  have 
been  assumed  in  some  studies  to  indicate  differing  grades  of 
mental  ability  or  general  intelligcace.  are  largely  the  products 
of  faulty  experimental  conditions,  and  cannot,  in  any  event,  be 
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referred,  either  is  theory  or  practice,  to  constant  iodividoai 
differences  in  mcmal  ability. 

(5)  This  exftinioatioD  of  the  reaction -experinMiit  saggesis] 
that  many  other  experimental  studies  of  school  children  have] 
been  vitiated  by  the  neglect  of  those  cautions  in  procedure  and' 
interpretation  that  laboratory  practice  has  taught.    As  an  illus- 
tration, the  pitch-discrimination  ot  an  tmmusical  observer  13 
shown  to  be  snbject  to  wide  variation  when  the  test-conditions 
are  modified  but  slightly. 

(4J  The  outcome  of  the  reaction-time  test  (and,  indeed,  of 
any  psychophysical  test)  upon  school  children  will,  furthermore. 
depend  not  only  upon  the  objective  conditions  of  theteM,  upon 
the  nature  uf  the  instructions  given,  etc.,  but  also  to  an  appn^ 
ciable  extent  upon  the  ability  of  each  child  to  understand  and 
carry  out  these  instructions.  When,  therefore,  a  test  is  affected 
in  this  way,  any  assumed  correlation  between  the  quantitative 
results  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  group  of  children 
tested  is,  in  reality,  but  a  correlation  of  general  intelligenoe 
with  itself. 
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Thk   Effect  of   Stimuli   xtpon  thb   Length   of 
Traube-Hhring  Waves. 

By  C.  E.  Galloway. 


In  two  papers,  published  about  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Slaugh- 
ter '  and  Mr  Taylor  *  showed  that  fluctuatious  of  the  attention 
stand  in  dose  relations  to  certain  physiological  rhythms, 
chiefly  the  Traube-Hering  waves  and  respiration,  and  that  they 
are  considerably  aflfected  by  sensory  stimulation,  These  re- 
sults suggested  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  stimuli 
on  the  Traube-Hering  waves  with  a  view  to  finding  whether 
or  not  it  coincided  with  the  effect  of  stimuli  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  attention.  The  general  aim  was  to  secure,  if  possible, 
additional  evidence  for  the  theory  that  the  two  processes  have 
the  same  physiological  basis  and  also  to  determine  the  effect  of 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  stimuli  upon  one  more  physiological 
process.  When  these  experiments  were  well  under  way  Prof. 
Pillsbnry,  who  was  then  investigating  the  relation  of  the  atten- 
tion waves  to  fatigue,'  suggested  a  parallel  investigation  of  the 
Traube-Hering  waves  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  showed 
a  "diurnal  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  noted  in  the  atten- 
tion waves."  Accordingly  a  series  of  plethysmographic  trac- 
ings were  taken  from  five  of  the  subjects  used  by  Prof.  PiUsbury 
in  his  experiments  and  the  results  compared  with  those  which 
he  had  obtained.  A  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
two  scries  appeared,  but  certain  apparently  anomalous  results 
will  require  discussion,  and  reference  to  the  earlier  work  will 
be  necessary.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  begin  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
sults set  forth  in  all  three  of  these  papers  so  far  as  they  have 
any  bearing  on  our  present  work. 

Dr.  Slaughter's  conclusion  from  his  experiments  means  that 
"the  6uctuations  of  the  attention  are  in  close  connection  with 
at  Iea.st  three  physiological  rhythms,"     In  the  great  majority 
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of  csaes  they  foOom  the  Tranbe-Henng  wsres;  in  some  sub- 
jects the  res|Mratory  rhythm  predominates,  while  in  a  third 
class  the  important  thing  i:>  a  macb  longer  rfafthm  which  is 
addom  represented  in  the  volmne  tracings.  Since  this  third 
mve  VIS  foond  in  bat  one  snbject,  and  as  in  tmr  later  cxperi- 
Bwnts  Tranbe-Hcriiig  waves  of  about  the  same  length  not  in- 
freqtiently  appeared  ^gly  or  in  short  series  among  waves  of 
medium  lesg^,  it  seems  needless  to  set  it  in  a  class  by  itself; 
and  the  important  result  reached  is  that  the  periods  of  fluctua- 
tion stand  in  close  relation  to  the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory 
processes.  In  explanation  of  this  relation  Slaughter  suggested 
that  the  activities  of  the  vaso-motor  and  respiration  centres  "in 
some  may  reinforce  the  functional  activity  of  the  sensory-  cells." 
This  theorj*  was  suggested  by  the  discovery  that  voluntarj*  ef- 
fort caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  attention,  as 
measnred  by  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  \*isibil!ty  to  that  of  in- 
visibility, while  the  total  wave  was  shortened;  and  by  the  fact 
that  "respiration  waves  are  fonad  in  blood  pressure  tracings 
and  that  both  vaso-motor  and  respiration  effects  arc  found  in 
the  rate  of  the  heart."  In  the  latter  the  effect  noted  is  prob- 
ably to  be  explained  by  the  overffow  of  impulses  from  one 
centre  to  another  while  in  the  former  there  seems  to  be  a  simi- 
lar reinforcement  of  the  sensory  centres  by  irradiation  from  the 
motor  centres.  The  shortening  of  the  total  attention  wave  as 
a  result  of  voluntary  effort  will  be  discussed  later. 

Last  year  Bonser,^  working  independently  and  in  ignorance 
of  Slaughter's  results,  confirmed  the  parallelism  between  fluc- 
tuation of  the  attention  and  the  respiratory  and  vaso-motor 
rhythms.  In  five  of  the  seven  records  which  he  reproduces 
the  attention  waves  follow  the  respiratory  rhythm  though  the 
vaso-motor  waves  are  quite  distinct  in  the  pulse  tracings.  In 
the  other  two  the  periods  of  visibilitj-  begin,  as  a  general  rule, 
shortly  after  vaso- constriction  commences  and  continue  well 
into  the  following  vaso-dilation.  Strangely  enough  Bonser 
makes  no  mention  of  the  influence  of  respiration. 

The  object  of  Taylor's  work  was  to  "throw  some  light  on 
the  much  disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  attention  waves 
are  of  central  or  peripheral  origin'  *  by  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  certain  sensory  stimnii  on  the  fluctuations.  The  minimal 
stimulus  wa.s  obtained  from  a  Masson  disc  and  the  fluctualioa 
recorded  by  a  Marey  tambour  on  a  horizontal  drum.  At  each 
observation  a  normal  record  was  taken  and  then  a  record  with 
stiniulatioij.  usually  by  an  inductiou  current,  though  both 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  olfactory  stimuli  were  sometimes  used. 
The  fluctuations  were  measured  and  averaged  aud  the  length  of 
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the  total  wave  as  well  as  the  attention  efficiency  under  the  in- 
fluence of  stimulation  compared  with  the  normal  length  and 
efficienc)'.  Of  the  three  suhjeclsused  the  first  gave  a  decrease  of 
3.6  sec.  in  the  length  of  the  total  wave  under  unpleasant  stimu- 
lation and  an  increase  of  .4  sec.  uuder  pleasant  stimulation. 
The  attention  efficiency  varied  directly  with  the  length  of  the 
total  wave.  With  the  second  subject  all  stimuli,  whether 
pleasaut  or  unpleasant,  increased  the  length  of  the  wave  an 
average  of  i  sec.  and  heightened  the  efficiency.  With  the 
third  subject  the  length  of  the  total  wave  was  uniformly  in- 
creased but  the  efficiency  was  sometimes  increased  and  some- 
times the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  the  first  subject  the  respira- 
tion waves  varied  with  the  attention  waves  while  in  the  other 
cases  the  breathing  waves  were  shortened  and  the  attention 
waves  lengthened. 

In  the  face  of  these  apparently  contradictory  results  we  must 
agree  with  Taylor  that  each  subject  must  be  studied  separately. 
The  fact  of  wide  individual  variations  is  shown  clearly.  It 
seems  perfectly  plain  that,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  sensory  stimti- 
lation  on  the  length  of  the  attention  waves  and  an  attention 
efficiency  is  concerned,  every  individual  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
It  is  uo  less  plaiu  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  most  cases  stimu- 
lation causes  a  lengthening  of  the  total  wave  and  along  with 
this  an  increase  in  efficiency.  The  problem  involves  the  study 
of  a  sel  of  functions  which  are  easily  disturbed  by  any  kind  of 
interference  and  which  arc  bound  up  with  plastic  structures  in 
which  wide  individual  variatious  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
establishment  of  fixed  tendencies  on  the  other  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  the  impossibility  of  discovering  rigid  and  nar- 
row rules  which  are  valid  for  all  subjects  is  evident  at  the  start; 
but  it  IS  possible  to  show  the  existence  of  general  laws  hold- 
ing throughout  the  various  types  to  which  the  particular  cases 
may  be  reduced. 

For  further  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  this  method  we  may 
turn  to  Prof.  Pillsbury's  work  on  attention  waves  and  fatigue. 
In  ihcMT  experiments  the  fluctuations  were  recorded  on  the 
horizontal  drum  used  by  Taylor.  Four  records  per  day  were 
taken  from  each  subject  with  the  exception  of  one  man  whose 
afternoon  record  was  omitted.  The  records  were  taken  at  about 
9:00  A.  M.,  at  noun,  at  about  2:00  p.  m.,  and  at  6  p.  u.  It  was 
found  that  the  length  of  the  attention  wave  and  the  attention 
efficiency  have  a  diurual  periodicity  relatively  constant  for  each 
iudividual  while  the  curves  of  different  individuals  vary  widely, 
and  further  that  this  curve  indicated  the  type  of  worker  to 
which  the  subject  belonged.  It  appeared,  also,  that  in  every 
case  "the  greater  length  of  wave  corresponds  to  the  time  of 
greatest  attention  efficiency,"  which  confirms  the  general  con- 
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cinsiou  we  drew  from  Taylor's  work.  The  fact  that  this  rela- 
tion held  for  all  six  of  the  subjects  used,  and  tbroug;h  a  scries  of 
experimeuts  extending  for  most  of  them  over  a  considerable 
period  of  lime,  is  suggestive.  In  connection  with  the  previous 
work  the  results  would  seem  to  point  directly  to  the  central  ori- 
gin and  control  of  the  fluctuations. 

Summing  up  the  work  thus  far  we  may  conclude: 
r.     That  in  most  subjects  the  attention  waves  stand  in  close 
relation  to  the  Tranbe-Hering  waves,  while  in  a  minority  of 
cases   there  is  an  equally  well  defined  coincidence  with  the 
respiratory  rhythm. 

2.  That  voluntary  effort  and  sensory  stimulation  increase 
attention  efficiency  in  nearly  every  case. 

3.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  Che  periods  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency coincide  with  the  periods  of  greatest  wave  length  while 
In  a  few  cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

4.  That  similar  individual  variations  occur  in  the  effect  of 
fetigue  and  sensor\' stimulation  on  the  length  of  the  attention 
wave  while  this  effect  is  constant  for  particular  individuals. 

5.  That  the  fluctuations  show  for  each  subject  a  diurnal 
periodicitv  of  efficiency  and  wave  length  peculiar  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions  the  necessity  of  further  work  on 
tbe  Traube-Hering  waves  is  plain.  If  Slaughter's  theory  has 
any  basis  in  fact  we  should  expect  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
subjects  the  vaso-motor  waves  would  be  affected  by  voluntary 
effort,  by  sensory  stimulation  and  by  fatigue  in  precisely  the 
way  in  which  the  attention  waves  are  affected  by  the  same  in- 
fluences. More  exactly  we  would  expect:  (i)  that  voluntary 
effort  wonld  increase  the  length  of  the  Traube-Hering  waves 
in  tboee  subjects  whose  records  show  an  increase  of  attention 
efficiency  to  correspond  to  au  increase  in  the  length  of  the  total 
wave,  and  that  the  opposite  effect  would  be  produced  in  those 
subjects  whose  records  show  the  reverse  of  this  relation;  (2) 
that  sensory  stimulations  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
length  of  the  Traube-Hering  waves  as  ou  the  length  of  the 
altcntiou  waves,  z.  c.  would  increase  it  in  nearly  every  case; 
(3)  and  that  the  Traube  Hering  waves  would  show /(jr  fiwA 
subjeclQ.  "diurnal  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  noted  in  his 
attention  waves."  A  similar  correlation  of  attention  and  res- 
piration would  be  expected  in  those  subjects  in  whom  the 
breathing  rhythm  plays  the  predominant  part  in  determining 
the  fluctuations  of  attention. 

Our  experiments  were  begun  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  these  apparent  relations  can  be  shown  to 
exist.  One  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  outset.  No  direct 
comparison  of  onr  results  with  those  obtained  by  Slaughter  and 
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Taylor  was  possible,  since  we  were  obliged  to  use  different  sub- 
jects, and  while  Taylor's  subjects  showed  very  wide  individual 
differences,  our  own,  as  will  be  seen,  presented  far  less  distinct 
differences  of  type.  It  will  be  shown  later,  I  think,  that  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  serious  as  it  first  seems.  On  the  other  hand 
a  very  close  correlation  of  our  results  on  the  diurnal  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  Tranhe-Hering  waves  with  those  on  the 
changes  in  the  attention  waves  was  possible,  for  the  same  men 
were  used  as  subjects  tbroughont.  This  is  important,  for  it  en- 
ables us  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  indivtduHl  differences  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  close  agreement  of  attention  and  vaso-motor 
or  respiratory  rhythms  on  the  other,  and  on  this  basis  to  ex- 
plaiu  the  apparent  opposition  between  our  results  and  those 
previously  reached. 

In  our  work  upon  the  effect  of  stimulation  on  the  length  of 
the  Traube-Hering  waves  the  tracings  were  taken  on  the  drum 
of  an  ordinary  vertical  kymograph.  The  pulse  tracings  were 
recorded  by  means  of  the  delicate  piston -recorder  attached  to 
the  iinger-plethysmograph  or  by  the  Hallion-Corate  plethysmo- 
graph  in  connection  with  a  Marey  tambour.  A  pneumograph 
attached  to  a  Marey  tambour  registered  the  changes  in  respira- 
tion and  the  time  was  recorded  by  a  Jacquet  chronograph. 
The  pointers  were  set  in  a  vertical  liue  so  that  any  disturb- 
ances in  the  respiration  and  pulse  tracings  could  be  care- 
fully compared.  The  time  required  for  a  revolution  of  the 
drum  was  about  five  minutes  and  each  record  lasted  through 
two  revolutions.  During  the  first  an  effort  was  made  to  elim- 
inate every  disturbance  and  secure  a  perfectly  normal  tracing; 
during  the  second  the  stimulus  was  applied.  This  stimulus 
was  commonly  an  induction  airrent  passed  through  the  free 
hand,  but  with  three  nf  the  subjects  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
gustatory'  and  olfactory  stimuli  were  sometimes  substituted. 
The  Traube-Hering  waves  were  projected  on  a  straight  line  and 
there  measured.  The  averages  were  taken  and  the  effect  of 
stimulus  on  the  length  of  the  wave  determined  for  each  record, 
after  which  the  whole  series  was  averaged  for  each  observer. 

The  experiments  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
vear.  Five  subjects  were  used:  Prof.  Pillsbury  (P),  Dr, 
Wallin  (W).  Mr.  Uayden  (H),  Mr.  Freuud  (F)  and  the  writer 
(G). 

The  results  were  remarkably  uniform.  The  absolute  length 
of  the  waves  varied  considerably  for  each  subject  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  ratio  of  the  average  normal  wave  to  the  average 
wave  taken  with  stimulus  was  very  nearly  constant.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results  in  averages. 

(The  first  column  gives  the  subject's  name;  the  second  the 
total  number  of  records  taken;  the  third  the  average  length  of 
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Tab»  I. 

SUBjaCT. 

MO.  OF  KBC'DS. 

NORllAI,. 

STIHDLCS. 

S.— N. 

p 

27 

9-4 

"•5 

3.1 

W 

9 

lO.O 

12.4 

2.4 

H 

32 

9.6 

10.8 

I. a 

F 

14 

9-9 

«-5 

3.6 

G 

26 

10. 1 

12.5 

a.4 

the  normal  Traube-Hering  waves  for  the  entire  series;  the 
fourth  the  average  length  of  thevi-ave  taken  with  stimulus;  the 
fifth  the  ai-erage  increase  in  length  resulting  from  stimulation). 

In  105  of  the  IDS  records  taken  the  stimulation  caused  a  dis- 
tinct lengthening  of  the  waves.  In  two  of  the  remaining  three 
verj'  weak  olfactory  stimuli  were  used  and  no  change  in  the 
length  of  the  wave  resulted.  The  third  record  was  taken  as 
a  curiosity.  The  subject  bad  complained  of  headache  and 
nau.sea  before  work  was  begun.  Strong  vaso-constrictiou,  weak 
pulse,  and  slightly  shortened  Traube-Hering  waves  resulted 
from  ibe  stimulation  with  the  induction  current.  In  all  the 
other  cases  the  waves  were  lengthened,  with  total  indifiereuce 
to  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  stimulus.  The 
effect  of  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  olfactory  and  gustatory 
stimuli  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  painful  induction 
current.  An  abrupt  change  from  a  very  pleasant  to  an  un- 
pleasant stimulus  or  vue  versa,  and  even  several  such  changes 
iu  the  course  of  a  single  record,  produced  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult as  the  coustaut  stimulus. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Slaugh- 
ter and  Taylor  these  are  the  results  we  should  expect.  Tay- 
lor's work  showed  that  no  general  rule  for  the  effect  of  stimuli 
on  the  length  of  the  attention  waves  valid,  for  all  subjects,  can 
be  reached,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  wave  length  is  increased 
and  that  efficiency  generally  varies  directly  with  the  wave 
length.  Since,  as  Prof.  Pillsbury  found,  increase  in  wave 
length  and  increase  in  efficiency  do  coincide  in  the  case  of  the 
five  subjects  from  whom  our  results  were  taken,  the  lengthening 
of  the  Traube-Hering  waves  by  stimulation  is  what  must  have 
happened  on  the  basis  of  the  central  theory;  and  Taylor's 
mixed  case,  so  far  iiom  contradicting  our  results  tends  iadi> 
rectly  to  confirm  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Slaughter  found  that  voluntary 
effort  increased  the  efficiency  of  attention  but  shortened  the 
total  wave.  In  the  hope  of  securing  further  evidence  for  the 
central  theory  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  then  doing  some  work 
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inToIving  the  use  of  the  ergograpb,  took  several  pulse  tracings 
to  determine  the  effect  of  effort  on  the  Traube-Hering  waves. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  those  in  which  the  effect  of  sensory  stimulation  was  being 
investigated.  The  observers  were  Mr.  Sherman  (S)  and  Mr. 
Hayden  (H).  The  records  were  turned  over  to  the  writer  and 
the  averages  arc  given  in  the  following  table. 

Table  II. 


SUBJBCT. 

NO.  OF  KKC'I>S. 

KORUAI,. 

VOLCNTARV 
XPFOKT. 

v.  H.— N. 

S 
H 

7 
10 

7-5 
7.6 

9.2 

91 

t-7 

1.5 

The  effect  of  voluntary  effort  was,  in  each  case,  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  vaso-motor  waves  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  Slaughter's  results.  Ou  the  other  hand  he  found  that  the 
efficiency  of  attention  was  increased  and  in  the  case  of  our  sub- 
jects' increase  of  efficiency  coincides  with  increase  of  wave- 
length. Further  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  voluntary 
effort  any  more  than  sensory  stimulation  must  affect  all  persons 
alike,  and  it  seems  probable,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that  the  effects 
of  effort  and  slimulalion  on  the  Traube-Hering  waves  must  be 
identical.  Finally,  and  most  important,  it  was  found  in  records 
previously  taken  that  in  both  of  these  subjects  voluntary  effort 
increased  the  length  of  the  attention  waves. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  bring  forward  some  physiologi- 
cal explanation  of  this  change  in  the  lengths  of  the  vaso-motor 
waves.  The  fact  that  sensory  stimulation  and  voluntary  effort 
affect  the  vaso-motor  wax'cs,  in  most  cases  to  lengthen  them, 
seems  quite  beyond  dispute,  but  bow  this  effect  is  produced  is 
not  evident.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Traube-Hering 
waves  are  due  to  a  periodic  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
by  cyclic  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  at  the  medulla.'  Anae- 
mia of  the  medulla  excites  the  centre  and  causes  a  constriction 
of  the  peripheral  vessels  and  a  consequent  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  at  which  the  excitation  ceases  and  the  pressure  is 
allowed  lo  fall,  amunia  of  the  medulla  results  aud  the  round  is 
repeated.  The  explanation  is,  however,  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  vaso-dilation  as  well  as  vaso-coustrlctiou  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nervous  physiology,  an  active  process.  The 
vasomotor  nerves  contain  both  constrictor  and  dilator  fibres, 
and  a  complete  Traube-Hering  wave  involves  the  activity  of 
both.'    The  fact  that  vaso- constriction  rather  than  vaso-dilation 
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fbltoTS  an  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  latent  period  of  the  Tflso-constrictor  fibres 
is  but  little  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  that  of  the  vaso- 
dilation fibres,'  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  "if 
the  %*aso-constrictora  and  dilators  arestimulated  simultaneously, 
the  constrictor  influence  at  first  overpowers  the  dilator.  The 
dilator  effect,  however,  appears  afterward,  for  the  vaso-dilator 
fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted.^  That  is  "the  va:«j-diIator 
eflect  appear})  after  a  longer  latent  period,  while  tt  rcachc-s  its 
maximum  and  disappearij  more  slowly."*  We  would  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  Traube-Hering  waves  in  the  pulse  tracings 
divisible  into  a  shorter  descending  section  representing  the 
period  of  vaso-constriction  and  a  longer  less  steep  ascending 
section  representing  the  period  of  vaso-dilation.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  piethysmographic  records  was  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  thU  relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the  wave 
held  for  the  averages  of  a  large  number  of  measurements,  but 
where  only  a  few  waves  were  measured  the  reverse  of  this  rela- 
tion or  an  exaggeration  of  it  was  found.  These  irregularities 
were  traceable  to  interference  from  the  respiratory  centre  and 
from  external  stimulations. 

The  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  external  stimuli  cause  an  in- 
itial fall  in  the  volume  cnrve  is  beyond  questiou.  and  the  only 
rea.snnable  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  here  is  an  irra- 
diation from  the  sensory  centres  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre 
causing  immediate  stimulation  of  the  constrictor  fibres.  The 
overflow  of  impulses  from  a  sensory  to  a  motor  centre  is  a  well 
established  fact  of  nerve  physiology,  so  this  explanation  pre- 
sents no  di£Bculties  of  theory;  and  the  equally  well  established 
fact  of  the  overflow  from  one  motor  centre  to  another  accounts 
for  the  effect  of  voluntary  effort  and  demands  that  this  effect 
be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  sensory  stimulation.  We 
would  expect,  then,  on  the  basis  of  purely  theoretical  consider- 
ations that  the  effect  of  sensory  stimulation  or  voluntary  effort 
on  the  vafso-motor  nerves  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  There 
would  be  an  overflow  of  impulses  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre 
causing  increased  excitation  of  both  constrictor  and  dilator 
fibres.  If  the  activities  of  the  two  were  precisely  alike  no 
change  in  the  volume-curve  would  take  place;  but  owing  to 
the  shorter  latent  period  and  greater  excitability  of  the  con- 
strictor fibres  there  would  be  an  initial  constriction  and  a  has- 
tening of  the  constrictor  effect  which  would  thus  reach  its 
maximum  more  quickly  than  under  normal  conditions,  and  this 
part  of  the  wave  would  be  shortened.      Since,  however,  the 
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dilator  effect  reaches  its  maximum  and  disappears  more  slowly 
the  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  constriction  would  be  some- 
what more  thaa  balanced  by  a  proportional  or  more  than  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  length  of  the  dilation  and  the  effect 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  total  wave.  The  con- 
strictor effect  would  be  hurried  to  its  maximum  and  would  dis- 
appear under  the  combined  influences  of  exhaustion  and  the 
opposition  of  the  increased  dilator  activnty.  Then,  since  the 
dilator  fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted  and  bai'e  no  further 
opposition,  vaso-dilation  would  continue  beyond  the  normal 
period,  its  maximum  effect  is  increased  and  conse<iuently  the 
time  required  for  its  disappearance  is  greater  than  when  no  re- 
inforcement was  present.  The  relative  change  of  length  would 
probably  be  slightly  greater  in  the  period  of  constriction,  but 
even  if  this  were  true  the  final  result  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  whole  wave  owing  to  the  greater  length  of 
the  normal  dilation.  Further  examination  of  the  pulse  trac- 
ings showed  that  iu  spite  of  many  irregularities  and  variations 
the  increase  in  wave-length  under  stimulation  was  due  tu  au 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  period  of  dilation  while  the  length 
of  the  period  of  constriction  was  decreased.  We  were,  of 
course,  obliged  to  use  averages,  no  direct  comparison  being 
possible.  The  general  effect  is  well  brought  out  in  Table  III 
taken  from  a  somewhat  exceptional  record. 

TABtE  III. 


N. 

Nd. 

Nc. 

8. 

Sd. 

Sc. 

10 

6 

4 

II 

8 

3 

7 

4 

3 

12 

8 

4 

12 

7 

5 

9 

7 

2 

10 

7 

3 

II 

6 

5 

10 

6 

4 

II 

9 

2 

10 

6 

4 

II 

6 

5 

S 

5 

3 

H 

10 

4 

9 

6 

3 

8 

6 

2 

S 

5 

3 

11 

9 

2 

IS 

7 

5 

■  2 

9 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

8 

2 

II 

6 

5 

10 

8 

2 

9-5 

5-7 

3-8 

10.8 

7.8 

3 

(The  column  headed  N  gives  the  length  of  12  successive 
waves  from  the  middle  of  a  normal  tracing.  The  columns 
headed  Nd  and  Nc  give  the  periods  of  vaso-dilation  and  vaso- 
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coustriction  in  each.  wave.  The  columns  S,  Sd  and  Sc  give 
the  same  for  the  middle  portion  of  the  corresponding  record 
taken  with  stimulation.  The  averages  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lengthening  of  the  waves 
averages  t.3  sec.  The  average  increase  in  length  of  the  dila- 
tion is  2.1  sec,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  the  diflfercnce,  .8 
sec.,  in  the  length  of  the  constriction.) 

It  now  seems  evident  that  any  reinforcement  of  the  medullary 
centres  from  the  cortex,  whether  from  sensory  or  motor  activity, 
should  produce  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  Traube-Hering 
wave.  In  any  case  the  source  and  character  of  the  stimulus 
should  make  no  difference  in  the  effect.  Against  these  conclu- 
sions, however,  we  have  Slaughter'^!  statement  that  voluntary 
effort  produced  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  attention  wave. 
Two  explauatious  of  this  may  be  suggested,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  hiis  records  and  of  pulse  traciugs  from  the  subjects  from 
whom  his  results  were  obtained,  would  be  necessary  to  decide 
which  is  to  be  accepted.  It  is  possible  that  the  respiratory 
rhythm  determined  the  fluctuations  of  attention  in  the  cases  in 
question  and  our  records  show  that  in  nearly  every  case  rein- 
forcement of  the  mednllarj-  centres  quickens  respiration.  It  is 
also  possible  that  in  these  subjects  there  was  an  unusually  close 
balance  between  the  activities  of  the  constrictor  and  dilator 
waves.  The  records  taken  from  H  show  a  very  close  balance 
between  the  length  of  the  constrictor  and  dilator  periods,  and 
reference  to  Table  I  shows  that  the  increase  of  wave  length 
caused  by  stimulation  is  only  about  one-half  as  great  as  in  the 
other  four  cases.  That  in  some  individuals  the  opposite  of  the 
usual  relation  holds  is  uncertain  but  not  impossible  or  even  im- 
probable. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  daily  rhythm  of  the 
Traube-Hering  waves.  The  apparatus  was  the  same  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  stimulus  effects.  Four  records  per  day 
were  taken  at  the  hours  ou  which  Prof  Pillsbury  bad  taken  his 
records  iu  the  experiments  described  above.  Each  record  lasted 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  and  showed  from  fourteen  tosixty-two 
Traube-Hering  waves.  The  subjects  were  those  from  whom 
the  re.^ults  of  Table  I  were  obtained  and  from  whom  Prof. 
Pillsbury 's  records  had  been  taken.  In  the  cases  of  all  the 
subjects  except  F  some  months  elapsed  between  the  times  when 
the  records  for  the  daily  rhythm  of  the  attention  waves  and 
those  for  the  daily  rhythm  of  the  vaso-motor  waves  were  taken. 
The  comparison  must,  therefore,  be  of  averages  and  a  parallel- 
ism of  tendency  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  Where  the  atten- 
tion waves  of  any  subject  show  a  uniform  daily  periodicity  a 
corresponding  periodicity  should  appear  in  the  Traube-Hering 
waves,  but  the  absolute  lengths,  even  when  the  averages  are 
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Table  VIII. 
G. 

^ 

■ 

TIH8. 

NO. 

T.-H. 

ATV.f 

9.OO  A.  M. 

Noon. 
2.00  p.  H. 

5- 30  P.  M. 

■ 

174i 
160 
203 
178 

8.8 

8.9 

8.4 
8.6 

8.4 

{The  first  column  gives  Ibe  time  of  day  when  the  recordc 
were  taken;  the  column  beaded  No.  Rives  the  total  number  ol 
waves  measured;  that  beaded  T— H  ihe  average  length  of  the 
Traube-Uering  waves;  and  that  headed  Att.,  the  correspond- 
ing measurements  of  the  attentiou  waves. ) 

In  Table  IV  the  general  correspondence  between  the  vaso- 
motor and  attention  rhythms  is  evident  in  spite  of  the  greater 
length  of  the  vaso-motor  waves.  In  explanation  of  this  differ- 
ence in  length  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  records  for  the  at- 
tention waves  were  taken  in  the  middle  of  July  while  those  for 
the  Traube-Hering  waves  were  taken  in  mid-winter  and  nnder 
very  difiercnt  conditions.  Why  the  difference  should  be  in  thi« 
direction  rather  than  the  opposite  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  that 
there  should  be  some  difference  was  to  be  expected.  What  is 
significant  for  us  here  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  length  of  both  the  attention  and  the  Tranbe-He- 
ring  waves  from  morning  to  night,  a  paralleli<mi  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  save  on  the  assumption  of  a  common 
physiolugicat  basis. 

In  table  V  two  interesting  features  are  presented:  (i)  There  is 
the  evident  correspondence  between  the  attention  and  respira- 
tory  rhythms,  shown  by  the  very  short  attention  waves:  and 
(2)  the  fact  that  these  waves  show  a  definite  daily  periodicity 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Traube-Hering  waves. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  length  of  both  attention  and  Traube- 
Hering  waves  until  noon  and  a  decrease  in  the  afternoon. 
This  parallelism  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
oormal  records  the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  activities  seem 
always  to  \-ary  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Table  VI  the  correspondence  is  mnch  closer  than  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  cases.  Not  only  are  the  absolute 
lengths  nearly  the  same  but  the  peculiar  daily  periodicity  of 
the  one  is  very  accurately  repeated  in  the  other.  AttentSon 
and  TssD-motor  waves  show  a  decrease  in  length  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  T^ad  recovery  during  the  noon  rest  and  again  a  marked 
decRue  through  the  afternoon. 
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Table  VII  presents  a  new  complication.  The  attention 
waves  are  about  twice  the  length  of  those  taken  from  the  other 
subjects  and  almost  exactly  double  the  length  of  the  Traube- 
Hering  wares.  As  the  two  series  were  in  this  case  taken  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  a  fairly  close  correspondence  of  the  ab- 
solute lengths  would  be  expected.  As  for  the  two-to-one  rela- 
tion it  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  summation  effect  at  its 
basis,  influenced  also,  perhaps,  as  the  records  suggest,  by  coin- 
cident reinforcement  from  the  respiratory  centre.  But  here, 
again,  the  important  fact  is  that  there  is  a  very  definite  and 
constant  relation  between  the  two  series  indicating  a  common 
physiological  basis. 

In  Table  VIII  the  parcUetism  is  so  close  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  The  absolute  lengths,  as 
shown  by  the  averages,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  for  all  four 
periods. 

The  significance  of  the  results  shown  in  these  tables  is  un- 
mistakable. The  fact  that  the  attention  and  Traube-Heriny 
waves  have  the  same  daily  variation  is  in  direct  line  with 
Slaughter's  conclusions  and  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that 
the  two  rhythms  are  causally  related  or  at  least  hai'e  a  com- 
mon  basis.  Even  if  Slaughter's  explanation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  incorrect  the  relatiou  itself  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  thoroughly  established. 

It  would  seem  to  be  of  interest  in  the  general  controversy  as 
to  the  eCfecLs  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  upon  circula- 
tory phenomenon,  that  all  stimuli  of  any  intensity  have  exactly 
the  same  inEuence  upon  the  length  of  the  Ttaube-Hering 
waves.  Evidently  here  there  is  no  trace  of  an  opposed  relation 
between  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 

SUUMARV. 

1.  Traube-Hering  waves  are  increased  in  length  for  each  of 
five  subjects  by  stimuli  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasaut. 

2.  Muscular  contraction,  for  two  subjects,  increased  the 
length  of  the  waves. 

3.  The  daily  variation  in  the  length  of  vaso-motor  waves  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  attention  waves  from  the  same 
subjects. 

If  we  bring  these  results  into  connection  with  the  effect 
of  similar  stimuli  on  attention  waves,  the  argument  would 
run,  that  Traube-Hering  like  attention  waves  are  influenced 
by  slimnli  of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  universal  direction 
of  change  for  all  our  subjects  was  the  same  as  for  the 
majority  of  those  whose  attention  waves  have  been  studied. 
That  there  is  great  probability  of  individual  variation,  and  that 
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subjects  will  be  found  for  whom  stimuli  of  suitable  strength 
would  quicken  the  rate  of  the  Traube-Hering  wave,  is  not  un- 
likely. Only  simultaneous  records  of  attention  and  Traube- 
Hering  waves  can  decide  this  point. 

The  similarity  in  the  dirurnal  variation  and  the  close  ap- 
proxiraation  m  length  o(  the  two  sorts  of  waves  in  three  sub- 
jects, in  spite  of  the  different  limes  at  which  the  two  investiga- 
tions were  carried  on,  make  very  strongly  for  the  common 
physiological  basis  of  the  processes. 


VIII. 


Thb  Effects  of  Closing  thk  Eves  upon  the 
flrctuations  of  tbb  attention. 


By  BbbTHA  KiLLSH. 


Miinsterberg's  peripheral  theor>'  takes  the  stand  that  the 
fluctuations  of  the  attention  are  due  to  the  fatigue  and  recovery 
of  the  accommodation  mechauisms  in  the  sense  organ.  He  made 
a  number  of  elaborately  varied  experiments  upon  the  sense  of 
sight.  His  method  of  experimentation  was  to  fixate  the  gray 
rings  of  the  Masson  disk  and  record  the  fluctuations  in  series 
upon  a  white  kymograph  drum  by  means  of  a  tambour  and 
pencil.  The  general  average  of  the  normal  fluctuations  was 
first  established  at  6.9  seconds.  He  then  varied  his  experi- 
ments by  use  of  a  " prismadsche  hrgnett"  by  means  of  which 
the  field  of  vision  was  moved  slightly  to  the  side,  requiring  a 
quick  movement  of  the  eyes  in  order  to  keep  the  fixation  con- 
tinuous. In  case  the  prisms  were  held  continuously  before  the 
eyes,  no  ver>'  great  change  in  the  fluctuations  would  appear. 
But  when  the  glass  was  interposed  at  intervals  of  two  seconds 
it  was  found  that  the  fluctuations  could  be  lengthened  from  1 1 
to  14  seconds.  In  the  next  series,  a  .sonnd  was  made  by  an 
assistant,  every  .second,  which  caused  the  subject  to  close  the 
eyes  quickly  for  a  moment,  making  a  scarcely  noticeable  break 
in  the  fixation.  Under  these  circumstances  a  decrease  to  entire 
vanishing  never  took  place.  But  when  the  disk  was  covered 
at  intervals  by  a  screen  the  fluctuations  went  on  unhindered. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Pace  recently  used  these  results  as  a 
proof  of  the  peripheral  or  retinal  origin  of  the  atlcatiou  waves, 
it  seemed  worth  white  to  repeat  them  to  test  their  accuracy. 
Miinsterbcrg  argues  from  these  results  that  the  momentary  rest 
permitted  the  eyes  to  recover  from  fatigue. 

The  subjects  were  Miss  Udell  (U.).  Miss  Barnes  (B.),  and 
Mr.  Wright  (W.),aU  research  sttidents  in  ps>'chology  and 
were  careful,  experienced  subjects. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  from  September  to  Febru- 
ary, 1903-04.     In  the  caseof  U.  and  B.  a  normal  and  a  modified 
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record  were  taken  once  a  week  at  the  same  bour;  with  W.,  a 
Dormal  was  biken  once  a  week  Tuesday  or  Thursday  and  a 
modiBed  record  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  the  same  hour. 

The  manner  of  experiment  was  as  follows: 

The  subject  fixated  a  Masson  disk  which  was  revolved  by  an 
electric  motor  and  showed  one  dark  ring.  The  subject  sat  at 
a  uniform  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  desk.  To  get 
constant  illumination,  the  disk  was  placed  in  a  dark  room 
lighted  by  electricity.  A  key  was  pressed  at  the  appearance 
and  released  at  the  disappearance  of  the  ring  by  the  subject's 
right  hand.  The  make  and  break  were  registered  electrically 
on  a  smoked  drum  which  permits  a  record  of  about  teu  miuutes 
in  length  to  be  made.  The  drum  with  its  motor  was  placed 
iu  a  roum  too  feet  away.  The  normal  record  requires  no  com- 
ment. The  modified  record  was  taken  in  the  same  way  with 
the  exception  that  the  eyes  were  closed  every  second  oa  the 
beat  of  the  metronome. 

For  B.  and  U.  there  were  20  normal  and  zo  modified  records 
each;  for  W.,  zo  normal  and  40  modified  records. 

The  results  vary  and  differ  with  each  subject.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  tables  of  results: 

Average  leugih  of  period  of  visibility: 


B.             U. 

W. 

Normal,                         3.8  sec.         5.4 

7.6 

Closed  Eyes,                 4.6                5.6 

7- 

Average  length  of  period  of  Invisibility: 

B.             U. 

W. 

Normal,                          3.3            3.8 

3-4 

Closed  Eyes,                   4.2            2.4 

3.2 

Ratio  of  Invisibility  to  Visibility.     Each  recorc 

was  divided 

into  five  parts. 

B. 

Ave. 

Normal,                      .93       1.07         .92         .71 

.60 

.85 

Closed  Eyes,             .82        .87        .85        .95 

U. 
Normal,                      .71         .47         .48       1.56 

.104 

.91 

•5» 

-75 

Closed  Eyes,              .54         .46         .40         .46 

.40 

•45 

W. 

Normal,                      .36         .50        .54         .51 

•57 

•50 

Closed  Eyes,              .41         .35         .61         .54 

.64 

.50 

In  the  case  of  B.,  closing  the  eyes  once  every  second  in- 
crea.sed  the  wave  of  visibility  .8  seconds  and  the  period  of 
invisibility  one  second.  With  U.,  the  period  of  visibility  was 
increased  two  seconds  and  the  record  of  invisibility  decreased 
.4  seconds.  With  W.,  neither  the  average  visibility  or  in- 
visibility show  the  increasing  tendency.  A  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  record,  however,  shows  there  is  a  decided 
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increase  in  the  third  period  and  a  slight  increase  in  four  and 
five,  it  is  evident  that  the  volontary  effort  first  inhibits,  then 
reinforces  the  perceptive  processes.  These  two  influences  hap- 
pen just  to  cancel  each  other  and  the  general  average  is  the 
same  for  each. 

In  the  case  of  B.,  closing  the  eyes  increased  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  attention  wave;  with  U.  the  effect  was  a  decrease 
of  the  efficiency;  for  W.,  there  was  first  a  decrease  then  au  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency.  These  individual  difl'erences  can  be 
explained  consistently  by  the  fact  of  individual  differences. 
Taylor.'  in  his  article  on  "The  effect  of  Certain  Stimuli  Upon 
the  Attention  Wave"  has  shown  that  with  the  .same  person  one 
.stimulus  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  attention  while  a 
stronger  would  decrease  it.  In  these  experiments  the  stimulus 
was  uniform  but  would  affect  different  subjects  as  stronger  and 
weaker.     To  U.,  they  seemed  stronger  than  to  the  others. 

With  W.,  the  proportion  of  black  in  the  ring  was  increased 
until  the  fluctuations  disappeared  entirely  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  record  in  the  closing  eyes  series.  This  was  found 
when  there  was  1/50  part  black  in  the  ring.  In  the  normal 
record  the  fluctuations  still  appeared  as  follows: 

Wave  of  Invisibility  1.8  sec.,  Visibility  5.2  sec. 

The  disk  used  for  the  other  records  with  W.  had  1/75  part 
black;  for  V.  and  B.,  1/92  part  bkck. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Miinsterberg's  results  are  not 
valid  for  all  people  or  for  all  intensities  of  stimulus  or  degrees 
of  stimulus  differences.  What  does  happen  is  that  there  is  for 
certain  individuals,  probably  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament, 
a  tendency  for  voluntary  effort,  as  for  any  stimulus,  to  reinforce 
the  sensory  processes  involved  in  seeing  the  gray  ring,  and  it 
chanced  that  Miinsterberg  hit  upon  exactly  that  intensity  of 
stimulus  which  could  be  made  supra  liminal  by  the  reinforce- 
ment. We  have  beeen  able  to  hit  upon  the  same  inten.sity  for 
W.  For  B.  we  find  the  same  tendency  but  the  stimulus  differ- 
ence was  too  far  below  the  limen  to  be  made  continuously 
supra  liminal.  For  U.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  decrease  of  efficiency.  It  seems  very  much  easier,  then, 
to  explain  both  Miinsterberg's  results  and  our  own  by  the  cen- 
tral reinforcing  than  by  a  peripheral  theory. 

Summary. 

I.  Closing  the  eyes  for  a  moment  at  regular  intervals  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  attention  waves  and  decreases  the  time 
of  visibility. 

3.  The  slight  stimulus  of  closing  the  eyes  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  attention  waves. 


^AnurUan  Jour.  0/ Psy.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  355. 


THE  TENDENCIES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN  ITALY.' 


CTiticsl  Kote  by  Dr.  Giovanni  Chiabra,  Professor  o(  Philosophy  ia 
the  Acftdeniy  of  I.ai»:iano  (Chieti). 


Here  iu  Italy,  where  the  interest  In  experimeatation  arose 
during  the  brightest  period  of  the  Renascence,  chiefly  with  the 
great  Galileo,  the  experimental  study  of  mental  phenomena  is 
assiduously  pursued.  We  have  three  laboratories  of  Kxperi- 
mental  Psychotogy:  one  at  Turin,  in  the  Institute  of  Physi- 
ology, directed  by  Prof.  Angelo  Mosso;  another  at  Rome,  estab- 
lished and  directed  by  the  anthropologist,  Prof.  G.  Sergi;  a 
third  at  Florence  in  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  (Profes- 
sional and  Training  School),  of  which  Prof.  Francesco  De 
Sarlo,  the  eminent  psychologist  and  philosopher,  now  physician 
and  surgeou  in  the  royal  array,  is  director.  I  am  seizing  this 
present  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  note  on  the  actual  state  of 
Experimeulal  Psychology  in  Italy;  reserving  for  another  paper 
the  mention  of  other  tendencies  that  have  able  representatives 
among  us, — men  like  Senator  Carlo  Cantoni,  recently  appointed 
honorary  professor  in  the  University  of  Kbnigsberg.  in  recog- 
nition of  his  eminence  in  Kantian  studies;  or  the  professors 
FiUipo  Masci,  Roberto  Ardig6,  Francesco  Bonatelli,  and  others. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  brief  essay  is  to  trace  the  two  cur- 
rents of  psychological  thought,  now  dominant  in  Italy,  which. 
in  a  general  way,  correspond  to  the  schools  of  Miinsterberg*  and 
Wundt. 

iTrAnslnted  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Stevens.  Cornell  University. 

'H.  M  iin9terl>erfr,  as  is  well  known,  starts  out,  as  does  the  Wundtisn 
School,  from  experimental  psych ophysiology;  but  he  arrives  at  con- 
clnaions  different  from  those  of  \vundt,  in  that  he  redacca  all  the 
cauiplexity  of  mental  life  to  acasatiuna  alone.  Moreover,  in  his  action 
thcorj'  (Alctioustheorie),  he  conaidera  the  impulse  solely  in  the  me- 
chanical aspect  of  the  reflex  act,  subordiaatiug  it,  therefore,  to  phyai- 
olofcical  laws.  In  opposition  to  Wundt  who  admits  the  duplicity  of 
causality,  with  respect  to  internal  and  external  experience,  Miinster- 
berg  uia'tntaiua  that  psychical  caii&altty  is  not  valid;  that,  for  example, 
the  oltitnate  problem  of  the  psychology  of  the  will  consists  in  deter- 
mining what  excitations  of  cortical  centres  art  necessary,  ia  order  that 
the  sensations  which  arise  In  consequence  combine  in  a  way  to  con- 
stitute an  act  of  will.  But  Munstcrbcrg's  theory  is  not  founded  on 
positive  facts,  nor  is  it  sustained  hy  physiology;  it  is,  furthermore,  too 
Bchematic,  and  it  is  coutradictory  to  psychological  experience. 
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I. 

The  representatives  of  the  first  teudeocy  expressly  postulate 
a  complete  correlatioB  between  mental  organs  and  mental  func- 
tions. Experimental  Physiology,  they  say,  has  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  two  provinces  of  fact,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  it  may  have  explored  only  a  very  limited  field,  in 
Tvhich  there  is  much  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Hut  the  proof 
that  can  be  given  for  other  organs  and  functions  is  still  lacking 
in  the  case  of  the  brain  and  mental  phenomena.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  some  innovators  in  histology  who  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  psychological  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the  cells 
stained  by  Golgi's  method.  In  order  to  gain  a  vantage  ground, 
they  have  called  the  pyramidal  cell  of  the  cerebral  cortex, 
"psychical  cell"  or  "cell  of  volition."  They  have  asserted, 
further,  that  this  cell  syntlietizes  onr  conscious  activity  by  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  voluntary  act,  for  that  reason  acquiring  the 
highest  morphological  differentiation.  But  serious  criticism 
soou  showed  that  they  had  reinstated  an  error  of  the  old  meta- 
physics, habited  in  modern  garb.  The  hypothesis  of  a  "cell  of 
volition,"  of  an  "archicell."  of  a  "pontifical  cell"  was  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  "seat  of  the  sou!."  The  soul,  thanks 
to  the  advances  of  physiology,  wa^  always  shifting  from  one  seat 
to  another:  from  the  pineal  gland,  which  is  known  to  be  an 
atrophied  centre  of  vision,  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  frotn 
the  centrum  ovale,  from  the  corpus  callosura.  So  that,  if  the 
hypothesis  of  one  seat  were  still  tenable,  ihe  soul  would  have 
to  be  lodged  in  all  the  psychical  centres,  and  even  in  the  whole 
of  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system.  The  same  schotil  declares 
that  if  it  were  true  that  physiological  psychology  presupposes 
the  theory  of  a  nerve  motion,  which  has  been  named  neurokyrae, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nature  of  this  nerve  motion  ia 
wrapped  in  profound  obscurity;  but  that  even  if  the  physi- 
ology of  the  central  nervous  system  had  got  beyond  the  tentative 
stage,  and  if  the  theory  of  neurokyme  bad  been  devclnjx;d  as 
far  as  the  physics  of  vibratious,  aud  if,  further,  mechanical 
formula.*  had  been  derived,  representing  the  masses,  velocities 
and  positions  of  all  the  cerebral  elements  of  a  gi%*en  moment, 
still,  one  would  merely  know  how  the  energ>'  of  the  stimuli 
had  been  transformed  into  an  organic  molecular  motion  by 
means  of  the  potential  energy  accumulated  in  various  organs 
of  the  nervous  system:  but  in  this  physical  process  there  would 
still  be  no  trace  of  a  mental  process.  Accordingly,  several 
authors  concern  themselves  with  the  mode  of  behavior  of  the 
ner^'e  cell  and  of  the  cells  of  the  sense  organ  under  different 
conditions  of  activity  and  repose.  It  seems,  moreover,  that 
marked  changes,  in  both  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  have  been 
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brought  to  light.  There  are,  too,  some  workers  who  attempt 
to  demonstrate  minute  changes  in  the  cells,  in  different  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  But  all  of  these 
studies  offer  only  promises,  beneath  which  one  seems  to  hear 
the  whisper  of  something  like  the  hope  which  always  flourishes 
where  science  flourishes, — though  in  reality  the  attempt  is  falla- 
cious— the  hope  of  founding  all  the  phenomena  of  life  on  these 
chemical  and  physical  phenomena,  of  pervading  physiology 
through  and  through  with  chemistry  and  physics.  In  the  actu^ 
state  of  the  science,  the  features  common  both  to  the  ner\'Ous 
system  and  to  consciousness  are  enumerated  by  HofFding.^  i. 
The  nervous  system  serves  as  the  central  organ  of  co-ordination 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  organism;  consciousness  unites 
what  is  separate  in  space  and  time.  3.  Change  and  process  are 
alike  conditions  for  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system  and  for 
the  activity  of  consciousness.  3.  The  stimulus  does  not  excite 
one  centre  only;  but  by  means  of  the  manifold  branchings  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  evokes  a  series  of  excitations  in  centres  con- 
nected with  that  first  affected.  In  the  same  way.  the  effect  of 
a  sensation  is  extremely  complex,  since  it  has  the  power  to 
recall  a  great  number  of  ideas.  4.  The  reaction  time,  or  phy- 
siological time,  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  the  mental  operations.  5.  Corresponding  to  the  opposition 
between  the  active  and  passive  aspects  of  thought,  there  are 
the  sense  organs  and  afferent  nerves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
nerve  centres  and  efferent  nerves  on  the  other.  But  except  for 
these  conclusions,  showing  the  attempts  of  those  who  would 
make  psychology  "the  physics  of  human  thought,"  no  physio- 
logist on  the  basis  of  all  the  wonderful  advances  of  his  science 
would  be  able  to  deny  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  mole- 
cular state  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  a  thought  and  the 
thought  itself.  Supposing  for  a  moment,  at  least,  that  physio- 
logical psychology-  had  achieved  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to 
express  with  mathematical  precision,  the  velocity,  direction, 
composition  and  reaction  of  molecular  motions,  for  every  voli- 
tion, emotion  and  thought,  still,  however  much  faith  one  has 
in  science,  the  physiological  series,  for  thought,  would  simply 
be  a  system  of  signs  analogous  to  those  of  language.  Unless, 
indeed,  by  starting  out  from  an  a  priori  proposition,  with  the 
method  that  has  been  so  much  condemned  in  Scholasticism,  our 
psychologists  mean  to  deduce  a  speculative  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  matter  of  the  brain  and  the  manifold  manifes- 
tations of  the  mental  life,  not  content  with  the  pure  and  simple 
conclusion  to  which  all  the  analyses  and  all  the  research  of  con- 
temporary science  have  come.     At  the  same  time,  apart  from 

*  Psychology,  pp.  63.G6. 


tMnwJ«li«  «Uch  tmds  to  mbKc  the  apiritatf 
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■MidBB  MH  ocrvo,  im^Aifid  b^  btooQ.  mpoftscK 
ivvc  bees  JCCO«p|JiiWd  ia  this  field  of  pqrciKiiofj', 
■trictacv  of  tanas  aar  be  oiled  pbyaiological 
Angdo  HfTft.  ryrriiHy.  may  be  im  BlMiuid  in  tbis  < 
OB  a  pfoftwwd  ouerrer  and  inreadgaiar.     Playiae  ^na 
Muaaa  orguuHO,  bjr  bia  Tsned  pnyMoloipcu  sppnanoe^ 
MMMCMfl  ptajTA  upon  fan  unmnBcst,  be  mbi  to  detonna 
cxpenoKBtal  lacaaa  tbe  mgaafc  itates  and  ftiw  tiniw  wfaidi* 
itoderlie  aod  explain  the  peycbical  [*hf*'miffn  revealed  to  bia 
iauotpectivc  intuitioa. 

II. 

Dc  Sarlo'  is  tbe  represeotatiTe  of  tbe  secood  tendency.      He 
admits  that  Psycholo^  as  a  positiTe  sdcnce  must  be  tangfat  hnf^ 
tbe  niclbud  of  positive  sciences.     A  science  of  £Kt.  be  says, 
be  taught  only  by  means  of  tbe  demonstzatioa  of  these  &cca;'l 
and  the  means  of  demonstration  are  obaenratkm  and  experi-^ 
mcnl,     T'j  teach  psychology  today,  witfaont  some  means  of 
demottStratJoo.  would  be  as  absurd  as  on  tbe  other  hand  toibuiiil 
a  laboratory  of  pbtlo!}ophy.     And  a  laboratory  of  psychology,! 
thankft  to  Dc  Sarin's  owa  energetic  initiative  and  to  the  co-op- 
enlioa  of  Pasquate  Villart  and  of  Felice  Eocco,  has  been  re- 
cently established  in  the  Roj'al  Institute  of  Higber  Studies. 

Wc  hope  that  a  bimiiar  change  will  be  made  presently,  in  tbe 
other  philosophical  faculties  of  the  kingdom. 

Now  tbe  direction  which  De  Sarlo  is  trying  to  give  to  tbe 
study  of  psychology  is  new.  original  and,  in  my  opinion,  right; 
it  deserves,  therefore,  a  brief  note. 

Before  all.  De  Sarlo  believes  that  there  can  be  no  psychology 
which  is  not  animated  by  the  principle  that  "a  real  subject 
exists,"  It  is  not  the  bu.siness  of  the  psychologist  to  examine 
the  nature  of  such  a  subject,  much  less,  to  6nd  a  place  for 
it  in  tbeKystera  of  cognitions,  by  proceeding  from  philosophical 
premises.  It  belongs  to  philosophy,  and,  properly  speaking,  to 
epistemology  (in  this  point,  he  agrees  with  Wundt  and  Titcb- 
ener),  to  criticise  this  concept,  which  may  even  be  false  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  indispeosablc  lo  psychology,  just  as  certain  prin- 


ce/, ctpecislly,  the  following  (wrls  of  the  works  of  De  Sarlo.  i. 
Mxf>erifnental  Fiycholo^y  in  Germany,  the  most  important  paper^ 
which  wa«  published  in  the  Riviita  Spcrimentale  di  Preniatria,  Vol. 
XIX.  fasc.  I;  i.  The  Object  of  Physiological  Psychology,  iu  the  R«Myfl 
Id  Philoftophy.  pnbliahecl  by  Clausen  in  TnHn  in  1896;  3.  7^  Concept  < 
of  Mind  in  Contemporary  Psychology,  read  March  i,  n/x>,  before  the 
Royal  Inslitute  of  IliKber  Studies  of  Florence;  pablished  by  E.  Duccl, 
Florence;  4.  T^e  Data  of  Mental  Experience,  tbe  latest  publication 
of  the  Royal  Inatitute  of  Higher  Studies. 
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ciples  are  necessary  to  many  other  sciences,  the  atom  to 
chemistry,  motion  to  mechanics,  etc.,  and  without  them  analysis 
could  not  be  made.  An  organism  can  come  only  from  an  or- 
ganism; and.  furthermore,  even  in  physiological  life,  there  is 
sotucthinfT  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
principles  alone.  The  evolution  of  the  germ  cell  shows  how 
an  organism  requires  the  postulate  of  life  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood from  the  physiological  point  of  view:  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  postulate  is  excluded  from  modem  science, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  vital  force  detached  from  the 
organism.  Similarly  the  concept  of  mind,  understood  as  a  real 
and  active  subject,  is  the  postulate  of  every  psychological  dis- 
cussion. It  stands  for  the  content  of  mental  life,  which  has  its 
own  principle  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  something  spontaneous 
and  individual.  The  germ  cell  is  not  merely  a  chemical  com- 
pound, but  it  is  the  potentiality  of  life;  this  law  holds  as  much 
for  psychology  as  for  biology.  As  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  every  arc  exemplifies  the  law  and  necessarily  presup- 
poses it,  BO  every  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  in  order  to  be 
understood ,  mnst  be  referred  to  the  individual  subject  of  which 
it  is  only  an  expression.' 

But  what  is  Psychology  according  to  De  Sarlo  ?  He  gives 
the  following  de&nition  of  it.  "It  is  that  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  study  of  the  arousal  and  course  of  that  par- 
ticular cat^or>' of  facts  or  processes  which  is  called  psychical." 
This  category  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
character  of  incommunicability.  The  mental  facts  are  individ- 
ual; they  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  person.  They  are 
something  more  than  that:  but  when  they  are  studied  from  the 
psychological  standpoint,  they  must  be  considered  in  abstraction 
from  all  the  rest  of  reality,  as  necessarily  referring  to  an  em- 
pirical subject,— not  the  subject  with  which  epistemology  has  to 
do,  but  an  organic  individual  who  occupies  a  determinate 
position  in  space  and  time.  It  is  true  that  we  communicate 
our  thoughts,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings,  etc., — but  we  do  not 
communicate  directly:  rather  indirectly,  by  means  of  written 
and  spoken  words  and  gestures.  "It  is  impossible  to  read 
directly  the  consciousness  of  another  individual  and  to  feel  pre- 
cisely as  he  feels  at  any  given  moment."  At  this  point,  one 
may  raise  the  question  whether  this  method  of  viewing  the 
facts  of  miud,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  right.  We  believe  that 
it  is,  and  we  will  briefly  give  our  reasons.  In  order  to  express 
our  ideas,  we  are  constrained  to  make  use  of  words:  our 
thought  thus  assumes  a  spatial  form.      That  is,   the  spatial 

'C/.  the  admirable  lecture.  The  Concept  of  Mind  in  Contemporary 
/Vj'fAo/o'^j',  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies.  Klor- 
CDCe,  19CX),  B.  Ducci. 
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distinctions  which  language  forces  us  to  impose  on  ideas  are 
as  sharp  and  precise  as  those  we  impose  on  physical  objects. 
Now  this  tendency  of  ours,  to  translate  non  spatial  phenomena 
into  spatial  tenns,  thus  mutation  of  quality  into  quantity,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  perplexities  arising  from  certain  psycho- 
logical problems.  Indeed,  If  there  exists  a  contradiction  in  the 
formulation  of  the  problem,  it  is  natural  that  a  contradiction, 
likewise,  should  be  found  in  the  solutiou.  In  fact,  in  the 
superficial  stratum  of  consciousness  which  reflects  the  images 
of  the  external  world,  the  phenomena  preserve  that  discrete- 
ness, that  isolation,  which  characterizes  their  objective  corres- 
pondents (it  is  precisely  to  the  simple  sensation  that  the  theory 
of  association  adapts  itself);  but  iu  the  deeper  lying  strata,  the 
states  of  consciousness  depend  upon  and  receive  their  color 
from  all  the  other  states,  and  therefore  every  individual  loves 
and  hates  in  his  own  way,  thus  revealing  his  whole  personality. 
Language,  overlooking  this  difference,  uses  the  same  word  for 
all  individuals.  It  results,  therefore,  that  only  the  impersonal 
elements  of  emotions  are  expressed  in  latiguage.  We  cannot 
translate  our  impressions  into  words.  Language  is  inadequate 
to  thought.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mental  phenomena  are 
not  fixed;  they  vary  continually;  and,  if  it  seems  that  they  do 
not  change,  it  is  because  we  do  not  attend  to  them,  but  to 
their  external  causes,  or,  rather,  to  the  names  of  the  objects. 
Language  predisposes  us  to  errors  of  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  sensations.  For  example,  any  one  eating  a  piece  of  meat 
which  is  considered  a  dainty  can  be  induced  to  believe  that  it 
appears  so  to  him,  although  it  does  not.  In  sum,  the  word 
merely  expresses  what  is  comrooD  to  states  of  consciousness, 
without  taking  account  of  subjective  variations.  Our  emo- 
tions, especially,  are  phenomena  that  change  continually  and 
in  which  every  element  recei\*es  its  color  from  the  combination 
in  which  it  happens  to  be.  When  we  analyze  an  emotion  we 
destroy  that  which  constituted  its  real  and  concrete  individu- 
ality. We  have  no  more  than  the  shadows  of  ourselves.  So 
that  instead  of  having  decomposed  into  its  true  components 
the  emotion  we  set  out  to  analyze,  we  have  split  it  up  into 
hard  impersonal  elements  to  which  we  give  a  name  and  profess 
to  be  able  to  apply  logical  laws.  Thus,  consciousness  presents 
a  different  aspect,  according  as  it  is  regarded  tn  itself  or  spa- 
tially; just  because  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  mind  are 
qualities  that  so  intermingle  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  or  even  to  ask  whether  they  are  one  or  many.  Mental 
phenomena  have  a  manifold  duration  which  is,  as  Bergeon 
would  rightly  say,  a  qualitative  not  a  quantitative  duration. 

Now,  if  one  accepts  De  Sarlo's  way  of  stating  the  psycho- 
logical problem,  one  avoids  all  confusion  between  space  and 
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time,  between  simultaneity  and  succession,  between  quantity 
and  quality.  A  sensation,  a  perception,  an  image,  a  word 
thought  or  e\'en  pronounced,  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  present 
themselves  as  facts  that  have  the  characteristic  of  being  quali- 
tatively different  and  irreducible  one  to  another.  The  connec- 
tioTis  which  we  predicate  of  them  are  different  from  and  irre- 
ducible to  one  another;  the  connections,  for  example,  which 
we  posit  between  a  sensation  and  a  feeling  are  founded  solely 
on  experience,  on  the  habit  of  seeing  a  sensation  associated 
wilh  a  feeling,  etc.  The  field  of  psychologj'  is  thus  clearly 
limited.  One  may  say  that  it  embraces  all  that  we  know  in 
the  world  of  qualitative  difference.  Having  defined  psychol- 
ogy thus,  it  would  seem  that  De  Sarlo  must  accept,  without 
change,  the  opiuion  of  Wundt  that  psychology  has  the  same 
subject  matter  as  that  of  the  uatural  sciences:  since,  if  psychol- 
og>"  studies  the  mental  qualities  and  if  all  that  we  know  in  the 
world  is  represented  by  all  these  qualitative  states,  we  ought 
to  say  that  the  psychological  point  of  view  is  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  realm  of  reality;  thus  psychology  and  the  natural 
scienceswouldhave  the  same  reality  as  an  object,  but  each  would 
regard  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  But,  according  to  De 
Sarlo,  the  difference  between  psychology  and  the  other  natural 
sciences  is  very  much  greater  than  that  stated  by  Wundt, 
Hbffding  and  Masci.  Psychology  studies  the  origin  of  the 
varions  quatilies  in  consciousness,  but  it  does  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  external  reality;  it  distinguishes  between  ob- 
jects that  are  conceived  to  be  outside  of  consciousness,  and  the 
qualitative  states  themselves,  that  ari.se  in  consciousness.  By 
proposing  to  study  mental  facts,  we  are  forced  to  say  that 
there  are  external  objects  which,  by  acting  on  consciousness, 
arouse  qualitative  states;  but  we  do  not  mean  by  this,  says 
De  Sarlo,  to  identify  mental  facts  with  external  reality.  That 
may  be  demonstrated  in  eplstemology ;  but  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  we  are  constrained  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  states  of  consciousness  and  external  reality,  to  set  the 
world  of  mind  over  against  the  external  world  of  reality. 
Progress  in  psychology  is  impossible  without  presupposing 
some  facts  outside  of  consciousness.  These  external  facts  are 
conceived  by  modem  science  as  simple  quantitative  variations; 
all  phenomena  are  reduced  to  mechanical  laws.  One  may  say 
that  every  advance  in  physics  means  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing a  determinate  group  of  phenomena,  previoxisly  irreducible, 
to  phenomena  of  mechanics;  the  vaunted  unity  of  the  physical 
forces  consists  just  in  the  reduction  of  every  form  of  energy  to 
particular  kinds  of  motions.  Now,  De  Sarlo  points  out  that 
when  one  speaks  of  quantity,  one  means  a  quantity  of  a  given 
quality;  that  these  qualities  for  physics  are  atoms  and  motion; 
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but  that,  inasmuch  as  quality  is  uniform  through  all  phe- 
nomena, therefore,  objectively,  it  loses  its  value  and  the  essen- 
tial matter  comes  to  be  the  quantitative  variatioas.  The  psy- 
chological problem  arises  out  of  the  need  of  explaining  the 
production  of  mental  phenomena,  having  given  the  two  ele- 
ments, external  rcalit>*  and  the  active  subject.  The  task  of 
psycholog)-,  therefore,  is  to  see  how  those  qualities  are  pro- 
duced, with  which  we  invest  the  external  world;  and,  especial- 
ly, the  study  other  mental  phenomena  (images,  memories,  etc) 
which  we  do  not  attribute  to  external  reality.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, iu  fact,  that  qualitative  states  should  be  produced  by 
physiological  conditions,  in  the  way  that  sensation  presupposes 
the  action  of  external  stimuli.  In  that  case,  we  have  the  ex- 
ternal stimulus  that  arouses  the  sensation;  then  this  sensation, 
in  turn,  is  a  stimulus  that  sets  up  mental  facts  of  a  higher 
order.  Just  as  the  ovum,  after  it  is  fertilized,  at  first  appears  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  cells  which,  at  length,  become  differ- 
entiated into  folds  and  layers,  from  which  tissues,  organs  and 
syBtems  aredeveloped,  so  the  mental  life  of  sensatlon.sevolvesinto 
still  more  complex  mental  qualities.  In  consciousness,  there- 
fore, we  see  different  qualities;  we  may  say,  then,  that  the 
function  of  consciousness  is  to  qualify,  to  translate  into  quality, 
that  which  is  presented  to  it.  For  example,  a  visual  sensa- 
tion, given  under  certain  circumstances,  forms  complexes  with 
muscular  and  articular  sensations,  thus  arousing  other  quali- 
ties which  we  interpret  as  objective,  spatial  determinations, 
that  is,  as  something  that  is  not  given  immediately  to 
consciousness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  already  outside  of  con- 
sciousness. Now,  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  psychology 
thinks  that  the  eye  immediately  perceives  spatial  relations. 
Psychology,  however,  shows  that  this  belief  is  erroneous.  The 
eyes  merely  convey  to  consciousness  the  local  signs,  sensory 
qualities,  which  have  a  character  of  their  own,  by  which  they 
set  up  complex  qualities  of  a  higher  order.  Therefore,  psy- 
chology, as  a  science,  comprehends  a  system  of  laws  which 
represent  the  connection  between  determinate  conditions  and 
the  arousal  of  qualitative  states. 

After  making  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  the 
natural  sciences,  De  Sarlo  holds  a  course  remote  both  from 
the  old  metapbysicand  from  naturalism.  He  insists  that  p.sychi- 
cal  causality  Is  a  causality  sui getieris:  not  merely  irreducible  to, 
but  totally  different  from,  the  causality  of  natural  phenomena. 

Psychology,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  an  abbreviated  expres- 
sion standing  for  agroupof  special  psychological  sciences,  which 
have  special  characters  and  which  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  point  of  view  and  method  in  the  light  of  which,  and  by 
which,  the  mental  phenomena  are  studied.     The  chief  psycho- 
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logical  sciences  are  the  following:  a.  physiological  psychology; 

b.  experimental    psychology,    properly   called  psych ophysics; 

c.  empirical  psychology;  d.  philosophical  psychology.  Physi- 
ological psychology  has  the  following  main  tasks.  First  of 
all,  it  has  to  show  in  what  way  the:  relation  between  the  exter- 
nal world  and  cousciou.sncss  is  established;  in  other  words,  it 
studies  the  structure  and  fuuctiou  of  the  sense  organs.  It  has. 
further,  to  show  in  what  way  the  phenomenon  called  motion 
produces  effects  in  our  consciousness  and  how  it  is  that  motions 
and  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  transformed  into  excitations  of 
nerves,  before  reaching  the  central  nervous  system.  It  studies 
especially  the  general  conditions  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  order  to  show  why  changes  in  consciousness  are 
co-ordinated  with  changes  in  the  body.  The  nervous  system  is 
related  to  consciousness;  therefore,  to  examine  respiratory, 
chumical  and  metabolic  relations,  is  to  study  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  in  relation  to  mental  activity.  We  have,  thus, 
a  method  for  studying  many  important  mental  phenomena,  as 
sleep,  waking,  health,  fatigue,  etc.  Another  problem  for 
physiological  psychology  Ls  the  study  of  the  bodily  effects  of 
mental  phenomena.  For  example,  we  know  that  emotions 
have  physical  effects  which,  by  acting  as  stimuli,  may  give 
rise  to  new  mental  facts*  The  emotion  and  the  bodily  response 
thus  constitute  a  complete  circuit  which  physiological  psychol- 
ogy must  resolve  into  its  elements.  Finally,  since  we  know 
that  the  nervous  system  and  mental  activity  stand  in  a  rela- 
tion of  concomitance,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  chemical 
physiology,  by  which  to  study  the  cerebral  localization  thus 
given.  But  with  this,  the  problems  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, according  to  De  Sarlo,  come  to  an  end.  As  a  result  we 
stand  merely  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  human  mind  must  consider  physiological  psychology 
as  an  introduction  to  it.  It  requires  special  study  of  certain 
parts  of  physiology-  (physiology  of  the  nervous  sy.stem,  sense 
organs  and  their  connections)  and  it  makes  use  of  such  meth- 
ods only  as  are  used  in  the  physiological  laboratory.  From 
what  has  been  said,  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  envisaging 
psychology,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  endent.  Physiological 
psychology  docs  not  investigate  mental  facts;  it  studies  merely 
the  concomitants  and  antecedents  of  the  physical  facts  relatively 
to  the  mental  phenomena.  At  the  same  time,  De  Sarlo  does 
not  make  a  distinction  between  psychology,  properly  called, 
and  physiological  psychology,  in  the  sense  that  to  the  former 
alone  belongs  the  interpretation  of  conscious  experience  and 
to  the  latter  the  derivattoo  of  the  same  experience  from  physi- 
ological processes.  De  Sarlo  rejects  such  distinctions  a^ 
inconsistent.     There  is  only  one  method  of  causal  psychotogi- 
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cal  explanation,  and  that  consists  in  a  derivation  of  the  more 
complex  mental  processes  from  the  more  simple  processes. 
Understood  in  this  way.  the  physiological  elements  can  always 
come  in,  by  vtrtne  of  the  above  mentioned  relation  between 
natural  experience  and  psychological  experience,  but  they 
are  always  subsidiary.  Materialistic  psychology,  in  denying 
the  existence  of  psychical  causality,  has,  in  place  of  the  task 
set  by  De  Sarlo,  the  other  task  of  deriving  psychical  processes 
from  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  thus  occupyiag  a  position 
which,  as  was  said,  is  indefensible  both  theoretically  and  psy- 
chologically. 

The  problems  of  experimental  psychology,  according  to  De 
Sarlo^  are  the  following,  i.  To  study  the  formation  of  com- 
plex perceptions,  by  analyzing  the  images  and  sensations  that 
compose  them;  and  by  showing  how  the  elements  go  together. 
3.  To  investigate  the  time  required  for  certain  mental  facts  and 
to  show  how  they  are  related  to  the  rest  of  cooscionsness 
{psycbomelry).  3.  To  determine  the  changes  of  mental  phe- 
nomena iu  relation  to  stimuli;  also  to  determine  the  depend- 
ence of  intensity  of  mental  facts  upon  the  intensity  of  stimuli 
(psychophysics).  In  all  of  these  researches,  the  laboratory  of 
experimental  psychology,  such  as  was  recently  established  in 
the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  of  Florence,  will  be  indispen- 
sable. De  Sarlo,  who  was  heart  and  soul  the  sponsor  of  this 
modern  foundation,  has  gathered  about  him  a  good  number  ot 
younger  students'  who,  while  pursuing  various  iuterests  in 
philosophy,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher,  enable  Italy 
to  make  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  experimental 
psychology. 

Wecongratulate  them  sincerely  upon  thisopporlunity:  because 
if  there  is,  indeed,  a  line  of  division  between  the  old  psychology 
and  the  new,  represented  by  the  work  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  psychologist,  Herbart;  if  the  founders  of  modem  psy- 
chology were  Weber,  Fechner.  Lotze.  Helmholtz  and  Wnndt; 
and  if,  from  1879  to  the  present,  laboratories  of  psychology  have 
spread  and  multiplied  in  Germany.  England,  France  and 
America;  Italy  cannot  and  must  not  lag  too  far  behind  the 
other  nations.     In  the  historical  development  of  the  various 


^De  Sarlo  has  held  a  course  of  lectnres  on  auditory  sensations,  sup- 
pletncotiag  tfa»  iuatrucCiou  t>y  experiments.  The  results  of  the 
researches,  undertaken  in  the  laboratory,  wil]  be  published  iu  the  ap- 
propriate journals.  The  titles  are:  Automaiic  Movefmnts  and  Mind- 
reading:  Memory;  The  Perception  0/  Time;  Etnotive  AntafroHism; 
Optical  Htusions;  Involuntary  Afovements  in  Connection  with  Pleas- 
ant  and  Unpleasant  Sensations;  Elementary  Esthetic  FeetinfS; 
Affective  Memory;  A  Study  0/  Dreams;  Attention  and  Physiological 
Phenotnena. 
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methods  of  sdeati£c  investi^tion,  and  especially  of  the  experi- 
meutal  method,  Italy  too,  has,  glorious  traditions! 

Physiological  psychology  and  experimental  psychology  may 
be  considered,  says  De  Sarlo.  as  two  chapters  of  empirical  psy- 
chology. In  fact,  in  a  general  sense,  empirical  psychology 
embraces  the  study  of  the  whole  of  mind,  without  the  limita- 
tions of  the  two  sciences  just  mentioned.  But  it  has  well 
marked  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  rational  or  spec- 
ulative psychology.  Rational  psychology  attempts  to  deduce 
the  whole  of  mental  life  from  determinate  principles.  Empiri- 
cal psychology  arises  out  of  the  need  for  a  science  of  mind, 
the  facts  of  which  shall  be  arrived  at,  not  deductively,  but  by 
means  of  introspection.  Empirical  psychology,  thus,  has  the 
task,  especially,  of  analyzing  meutal  facts,  of  describing  and 
making  clear  their  composition  and  relations,  by  means  of 
internal  observation  or  introspection,  and  by  taking  account  of 
suggestions  that  come  from  other  sciences,  as  from  psychiatry, 
which,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  complex  phenomena  in 
their  disaggregation,  presents  an  analysis  naturally  produced. 
Psychological  explanation,  sa>s  De  Sarlo.  is  not  identical  with 
the  explanation  of  natural  science.  Empirical  psychology  can 
establish  connections  between  mental  phenomena  without 
knowing  the  ground  for  the  connection:  we  can  have  psycho- 
logical laws  in  the  sense  that  we  are  able  to  follow  out  empiri- 
cal co-existences  and  sequences  m  the  qualitative  states;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  study  the  formation  of  these  states. 

A  necessary  complement  to  empirical  psychology  is  a  meta- 
physics of  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  a  metaphysics  of 
nature.  Introspection  reveals  to  lis  merely  a  succes.sion  ot 
qualities;  but  when  we  wish  to  trace  out  the  mechanism  by 
which  mental  evolution  is  accomplished,  we  must  refer  to  the 
purposes  which  consciousness  reunites.  The  two  edifices  which 
the  human  consciousness  must  construct  are  knowledge  and 
morality.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  mental  development  is 
possible,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  these 
two  high  ends.  The  metaphysics  of  mind  cannot  treat  the 
human  consciousness  merely  as  one  thing  among  other  things, 
but  rather  as  a  microcosm;  because,  in  exercising  the  two  func- 
tions of  knowledge  and  morality,  it  reflects  in  itself  the  whole 
univer.se.  Considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  science  of  mind 
is  essentially  philosophical. 
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JCWOWLEDCE    WITH    ReGABD  TO   RbFI-HXES   AT 

THE  Time  op  the  Lotze-Pplcgea 
DisctrsBioN  (1853.) 

Before  malctng  in  greater  detail  the  statement  which  is  the 
■object  of  tbiA  Mction  it  seems  well,  ia  order  to  bring  the 
reader  into  touch  with  the  de\'elopment  of  knowledge  of 
reflexes  previoua  to  1853.  to  give  in  brief  form  a  running 
account  of  the  comprehensive  article  by  Doctors  G.  S. 
Hall  and  C.  P.  Hodge  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychoid 
ogy,  \'ul.  III.  These  papers  present  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  RcHcx  Action  from  the  earliest  studies  thereof  to  the  time 
when  Lolzc  made  his  famous  reply  to  Pfliiger  and  formulated 
(he  theory  of  reflexes  which  bears  his  name. 

It  in  there  shown  how,  at  lirst,  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be 
able,  without  the  mediation  of  any  bodily  mechanism  whatever, 
to  create  sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
type  of  mind  of  the  early  physiologists  was  theoretical  rather 
tua  Kletitific.  Indeed,  so  long  as  those  early  investigators 
were  explaining  bodily  functions  of  every  character  by  refer- 
ence to  an  immaterial  soul  inhabiting  the  natural  channels  of 
the   body,  and  acting  directly  upon  matter  according  to  its 

'The  writer  wiiib»  to  rxpresii  hii  obligtitioti  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford, 
on  whoie  •DSKCitlon  thii  work  was  UDdertakcn  and  by  whose  couuscl 
It  waa  carried  to  cotuplettoii. 
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own  freedom,  no  scientific  physiology  was  possible.  But  as 
time  advanced  new  phenomena  were  discovered  which  conld 
not  be  classified  under  existing  theories,  and  the  new  hypothe- 
ses to  which  they  gave  rise  only  increased  the  confusion. 

Harvey  discovered  in  1628  that  the  arteries  and  veins  dur- 
ing life  are  filled  with  flowing  blood.  The  supposition  that 
these  chanaels,  empt>'  after  death,  were  duriug  life  the  avenues 
for  animal  spirits  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  Robert  Whytt  ad- 
vanced the  matter  to  a  new  stage  by  bis  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  by  the  "power  or  influence  of  the  nerves." 
The  current  was  setting  toward  the  Newtonian  ideal,  the  main- 
tenance of  steadfast  communication  with  facts. 

Verj-  early  it  had  been  found  that  some  nerves  when  stimu- 
lated mediate  sensation,  others  motion.  It  was  left,  however, 
for  Charles  Bell  to  show,  and  for  Magendie  more  conclusively 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  posterior  spinal  roots  are  scnsorj',  and 
the  anterior  motor.  The  way  was  then  opened  for  further 
classification  of  phenomena.  The  anatomical  elements  con- 
cerned in  reflex  action,  viz, :  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal 
uer\'e  with  their  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  were  known, 
and  the  next  question  was,  "do  these  parts  operate  on  mechan- 
cal  principles  or  not?" 

The  first  reply  to  this  great  question  was  in  the  affimative. 
Marshall  Hall  (1837)  first  proposed  a  mechanical  theory  of 
reflex  action.  He  assumed  a  special  cxcito-motor  system  in 
the  cord  and  said:  "There  is  nothing  whatever  that  can  be 
called  psychic  about  any  of  its  activities."  He  was  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  his  German  translator,  Kiirscliner,  who 
said  that  the  activity  of  ganglia  incites  motion  *  "as  water  drives 
a  mill."  Volkroann  (1838),  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 
in  the  lower  animals,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  sensitive 
principle  is  divisible;  that,  therefore,  whenever  the  central  ner- 
vous system  be  divided  a  portion  of  this  principle  remains  on 
both  sides  of  the  section.  Such  animals  cannot  then  be  pure 
mechanisms  as  Marshall  Halt  had  supposed.  Vulkmann,  how- 
ever, is  not  sure  that  this  principle  is  valid  for  the  higher 
animals. 

PflUger  was  bolder.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Volk- 
mann,  he  violently  asserts  that  consciousness  (which  he  re- 
garded OS  a  form  of  motion)  is,  whether  we  call  it  "Seuso- 
rium"  or  "Soul,"  capable  of  division  with  the  body.  The 
spinal  cord,  then,  has  its  soul;  every  portion  of  the  body 
which,  independently,  is  capable  of  responding  to  a  stimulus, 
possesses  a  soul.  "Reflex  action  is  the  operation  of  a  ncuro- 
physic  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  sensory  fibre  through 
the  cord,  changes  the  ordinary  state  of  excitation  of  definite 
motor  nerves. ' ' 
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This  brings  us  to  Hermann  Lotze  and  to  the  beginning  of 
that  period  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  followiug  sec- 
tions. In  the  Loizean  theory  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  in  the  production  of  reflex  actions.  Under  certain 
limitations  the  theory-  may  be  described  as  mechanical:  but  all 
movement,  whether  of  the  intact  animal  or  the  reflex  prepara- 
tion, is  proximately  or  remotely  subject  to  the  psychical.  The 
starling  point  of  all  movement  is  in  the  soul.  "If  we  call 
to  mind,  consequently,  that  activities  earlier  performed  in  con- 
sciousness have  left  behind  not  only  unconscious  memories 
in  the  soul,  but  also  physical  impressions  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  can  consider  purposive  and  adaptive 
movements  to  be  dependent  upon  these  impressions  as  well  as 
tipon  a  soul  still  in  existence.  For  even  the  soul  itself  in  the 
production  of  these  movements  should  be  considered  not  asao 
intelligent  substance  but  as  a  substance  with  enduring  states 
standing  in  reciprocal  relation  with  one  another  and  reproduc- 
ing one  another." 

"The  origin  of  certain  movements  of  beheaded  animals 
we  seek  not  in  an  intelligence  yet  living,  but  in  one  which 
exists  only  in  its  after-effects.  We  believe  that  an  ani- 
mal l>ody  whose  soul  has  had  no  cxptnences,  or  which  has  not 
worked  out  some  experience  into  a  life  of  ideas,  would  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  perform  those  movements  after  the  excision  of 
its  brain;  we  con.«ider  it  not  as  a  mechanism  of  the  first  con- 
struction, but  as  one  of  practice.  When,  under  the  influence 
of  the  soul  life  an  a.ssociation  has  once  been  formed  between 
the  mere  physical  impression  of  a  stimulus  and  a  movement 
w*hich  is  not  united  with  that  stimulus  by  the  mere  relation  of 
structure  and  function,  and  when  that  association  has  been 
firmly  tslablished,  this  mechanism  can  continue  the  activity 
witbuul  requiring  the  actual  a.ssistancc  of  intcUigcucc." 

"luauiuial  bodies  examples  of  such  habituation  in  fuuction 
to  which  the  Influence  of  mental  life  does  not  extend  are  by 
no  uieAns  wanting.  Yet.  much  more  frequently,  we  find  them  in 
the  sphere  of  movements.  Not  oaly  are  almost  all  reflex 
movements  produced  the  more  easily  and  by  slighter  stimuli 
the  more  frequently  they  occur,  but  even  the  voluntary  move- 
ments through  practice  become  graceful  and  manageable. 
Many  gestures,  originally  arising  by  chance,  have  gradually 
become  customary,  and  we  find  them  firmly  and  ineradicably 
rooted;  finally  the  acquired  mien,  movement,  and  grace  of  the 
body  is  frequently  transferred  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  could  hardly  occur  if  the  repealed  function  were  not 
fixed  in  a  remaining  disposition  of  the  central  organs,  and 
hence,  were  not  capable  of  trausplantatiou.  As  stature  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soul  a  priucipality  of  automatic 
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implements,  the  activity  of  the  mind  reacts  npon  it,  giviai^  it 
dignity,  and  the  body  is  impregnated  by  the  attainment  of  an 
intelligence  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  identical  with  it.  is  not 
diiffused  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  separable  from 
it."' 

According  to  this  theory  the  movements  of  the  eel's  tail 
away  from  the  Hame,  and  the  purposive  movements  of  the  de- 
capitated frog,  dted  by  Pfliiger  as  iudlcatioas  of  a  spinal  soul, 
are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  soul  in  the  cord,  but  to  the 
aftereffects  o(  conscious  activity  impressed  upon  a  plastic  or- 
ganization and  transmitted  by  heredity.  Lotze  had,  therefore, 
caught  the  idea  of  development  from  the  conscious  to  the  un- 
conscious; the  vohintary  to  the  involuntary;  from  the  spouta- 
neous  to  the  reflex;  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  in  the  succeeding 
sections  how  this  theory  has  stood  the  test  of  fifty  years. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  slate  of 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  physiolog>-  of  reflex  action  at 
the  time  in  question. 

Among  the  most  numerous  observations  are  those  by  Pfliiger, 
anti  since  they  suggested  so  many  lines  of  research  for  the 
investigators  who  were  to  follow,  his  experiments  are  of  great 
importaace.  He  believed  that  reflex  actions  are  best  studied 
in  men,  especially  in  human  pathological  cases,  and  on  the 
resuksof  such  studits  he  bast:d  bis  five  laws  of  reflex  action:  the 
law  of  Unilateral  Reflexes;  of  Reflex  Symmetry;  of  Unequal 
Coutraction  on  the  Two  Sides;  of  Reflex  Irradiation;  of  the 
three  Locations  of  Reflex  Coutraction.  These  laws  were  illus- 
trated by  many  experiments  on  frogs,  eels,  and  salamanders, 
and  fiom  these  he  concludes  that  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
end  in  their  re.spective  levels  of  the  cord,  not  in  the  brain 
which  many  regarded  as  the  only  organ  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion. As  might  be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  Lotzean 
theory,  its  author  declares  that  Pfliiger's  crucial  experiments 
are  too  uncertain  to  warrant  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 

It  seems  measurably  correct  to  visualize  the  course  of  the 
studies  of  reflex  action  preceding  the  Lotze-Pfliiger  discussion 
as  lying  along  the  main  trunk  line  of  "physical"  reflexes  as 
they  were  then  called;  /.  e.,  bodily  movements  of  defense 
against  attacking  stimuli.  Nevertheless  there  had  been  some 
minor  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  internal  organs 
which  were  called  "organic"  reflexes,  and  which  opened  the 
way  for  later  thorough  investigations  made  possible  by  the  dis- 
covery of  improved  devices  for  experimental  observation,  and 
improved  methods  of  operation. 

What  has   now   become  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of 


^Lotzc:  Gelefartc  Anzeiger,  Gottiagen,  1853,  III,  pp.  1737  ff. 
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literature  ou  the  inhibition  of  reflex  action  sprang  from  seeds 
sown  by  Marshall  Hall,  though  the  pheuomenon  was  not  sub- 
jected to  detailed  examination  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  bad 
passed.  The  observation  made  by  Hall  is  now  a  commonplace 
with  every  amateur  experimenter  with  reflex  actions,  viz.: 
that  reflex  movements  cannot  be  produced  in  the  first  moment 
after  decapitation.  Whether  this  is  dne  only  to  the  shock  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  as  is  now  very  generally  believed, 
or  to  slimnli  from  the  cut  surfaces,  is  left  for  future  determina- 
tion, A  typical  instance  of  the  restraining  influence  of  nervous 
centres  upon  a  particular  bodily  organ  is  the  inhibitory  effect  of 
the  vagus  upon  the  heart.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Webers 
in  1844,'  and  almost  forty  years  later  McKenilriclc  called  it  the 
"most  recent  advance  in  ncrfoits  physiology."^  Our  present 
knowledge  of  inhibitory  pheoomeua,  in  detail,  was,  however, 
in  1853,  scarcely  begun. 

Physiologists  were  not  introduced  to  the  summation  of 
stimuli  until  the  year  following  the  discussion  between  Lotze 
and  Pfliiger,  when  Eduard  Weber  computed  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission in  sensory  nerves;  and  no  really  systematic  work  was 
done  on  the  subject  until  nearly  a  score  of  years  later. 

Neither  had  the  knowledge  of  vascular  tonns  made  much 
further  progress  than  that  of  inhibition,  though  Legallois,  as 
early  as  1850  or  before,  had  observed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ceases  much  more  quickly  than  otherwise  if  the  spinal  cord 
be  destroyed  after  decapitation.  And  changes  in  the  lumen 
of  blood  vessels  had  been  observed  from  time  to  time.  ludeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  within  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  at  any  rate  until  its  very  close,  the  tonicity  of 
the  vascular  system  was  ever  regarded  as  reflex.  We  have 
such  eminent  authority  as  J.  Lister  and  Gruenhagen  to  support 
the  statement  that  a  notion  of  the  reflex  nature  of  the  tonus 
of  the  vascularsystem  begins  with  Claude  Bernard  in  1852  and 
Augustus  Waller  in  1853.  For  Bernard  in  the  year  named  had 
shown  that  if  the  sympathetic  nerve  lu  the  neck  of  a  cat  be 
severed  the  blood  vessels  on  the  wounded  side  become  turgid, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  parts  is  heightened.  Waller,  in 
the  year  following,  completed  the  demonstration  by  showing 
that  if  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  section  be  stimulated  by 
an  electric  shock,  turgescence  ceases  and  temperature  subsides. 

This  bit  of  experimental  knowledge  forms  an  indispensable 
nucleus  about  which  later  scientists  have  built  a  vastly  com- 
plicated structure.  The  cause  of  a  reflex  muscular  tonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  within  this  period  much  less  cleariy  conceived. 

'  A.rtikel — MttBkelbewegungCD^Wagner's  Handworterbuch  d.  Pbyi. 
Bd..  III.  Abth  2  p.  47,  1844. 

*McKendrick:  A  Lecture  on  Physiological  Discovery.  Brit.  Mtd. 
Jour.,  1883,  I,  p.  708. 
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The  term  "tonus"  was  first  used  by  J.  Miiller*  to  describe 
the  tense  condition  of  muscles  iu  a  state  of  rest,  and  Hente 
assumed  that  it  is  to  this  slight  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  that  we  owe  our  natural  facial  expression.  This  ten- 
sion was  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  Hall  and  Volkmann 
shared  the  view.  Although  Ed.  Weber,  in  184.4,  revolted 
against  the  theory  of  such  a  muscular  tonicity,  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing; view  held  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  chapter,  and  the  strong  reaction  against  it  led  by  Auer- 
bach  and  Heideiihain,  distinctly  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
following  period  of  the  study  of  muscular  phenomena. 

The  tendon  reflexes  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  physi- 
ologists until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  begiuuing 
of  the  period  we  are  reviewing. 

If  we  except,  then,  the  discovery  of  the  inhibitorj-  efl'ect  of 
the  vagus  upon  the  heart  by  the  Webers.  we  see  that  the  chief 
results  obtained  previous  to  1853  were  in  the  field  of  the  bodily 
or  limb  reflexes  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  Pfliiger's  laws. 
Thereafter,  as  a  result  of  more  delicate  means  of  observation, 
increasing  attention  was  given  to  the  uniform  and  varied  move- 
ments of  the  vital  organs.  The  notion  of  the  reflex  character 
of  organic  behavior  steadily  encroached  upon  the  field  of  tbe 
unknown.  The  reflex  arc  took  the  place  of  many  a  supposed 
spontaneous  activity,  and  investigators  since  that  lime  have 
gradually  left  the  highways  of  philosophy  for  the  intricate 
byways  of  physiological  experiment.  They  have  become 
more  interested  in  the  collection  of  facts  than  iu  their  corre- 
lation; and  more  and  more  dominated  by  a  desire  for  "pure" 
science.  This  is  very  likely  the  spirit  in  which  all  great 
achievements  have  been  won,  but  it  is  likewise  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  the  production  of  a  mountain  of  details,  inex- 
haustibly rich  in  definite  suggestions  to  other  investigators 
and  bewildering  to  those  who  attempt  to  set  them  in  order. 

So  few  within  this  period  are  the  generalizations  and  dis- 
coveries of  general  importance  to  the  comprehension  of  re- 
flex action  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  clear  cross  sections  of 
the  whole  and  to  treat  all  between  in  a  single  chapter.  We 
may.  with  considerable  justification,  consider  the  beginning  of 
our  fifty  years  as  the  point  in  the  main  current  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  reflexes  where  the  stream  breaks  up  into  many  parallel 
branches. 

We  shall,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  treat  these 
separately  in  their  physiological  groupings. 

ij.  Muller:  Haodbuch  d.  Pliysiol.,  1857,  B4.  IX,  p.  29. 
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The  Inhibition  op  Rhflkxes. 

The  problem  of  reflex  inhibitioD  is  everywhere  veiled  in 
UDcertaiDty.  Consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  seems  like 
a  "Will  o'  the  Wisp;"  now  almost  at  hand,  the  next  moment 
far  out  of  reach.  And  to-day  our  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  hardly  in  a  more  settled  state  than  it  was  a  score  and  more 
of  years  ago. 

This  uncertainty  is  due,  donbttess,  to  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  experimentation.  Goltz,  for  instance,  has 
shown'  that  after  an  operation  has  been  pcrfurmed,  and  the 
wound  has  healed,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  vicarious  functions 
of  oiber  parts.  Hence  we  can  never  tell  just  what  are  the 
inhibitory  functions  of  the  injured  part.  Luciani  has  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  never  be  sure  how 
soon  after  the  operation  degenerations  have  begun  in  the  cord 
nor  how  rapidly  they  have  extended. 

Following  the  discover>'  by  the  Webers  of  the  influence  of 
the  vagus  upon  the  he.irt,  physiologisrs  turned  their  attention 
especially  to  the  function  of  this  nerve.  Schiff  and  Moles- 
chott  erroneously  concluded  from  numerous  experiments  that 
it  is  motor  to  the  heart.  Pfltiger,  however,  in  his  characteris- 
tically vigorous,  not  to  say  pugnacious,  way  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  heart  is  inhibited  by  the  vagus  ner\'e.' 
If  the  simplest  rules  of  experimental  practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electrical  stimuli  be  employed,  i.  g.,  if  the  vagus  be 
isolated,  no  motor  effect  is  discernible.  On  the  contrary',  as 
he  says  by  way  of  conclusion:  "The  stimulation  that  retards 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  manifests  itself  on  the  heart  through 
no  other  symptom  than  the  prolongation  of  the  diastole.  If 
the  vagus,  as  Schiff  and  Molescholt  assert,  can  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  even  in  the  face  of  high  exhaustibility, 
at  least  the  diastole  must  be  shortened  and  contraction  pro- 
longed, lustead  of  this  only  the  first  is  seen:  prolongation  of 
diastole."  Pfliiger  seems  to  have  observed  the  phenomena 
very  accurately,  for  Howell,  in  1S9O,  agrees  with  him  in  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  vagus  stimulation.  How  the  vagus  iuhib* 
its.  however,  and  how  the  heart  is  excited  to  activity,  are 
matters  less  easily  decided.  Stewart  found,  in  1892,  that 
during  moments  of  greatest  inlra-cardiac  pressure  it  is  most 
difficult  to  inhibit  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  by  siiniutation  of 
the  vagtis.  This  seem.*!  to  indicate  that  the  motor  apparatus 
is  located  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ  itself.     Of  recent 

'GolU:    Ueber  A,  VerricbtBiigeo   d.  Gro-ishiraa.     PfiUger's  Arch., 
XIII,  pp.  I  ff. 
'Pfliiger:  Uotersucli.  sua  d.  BoDoer  phytlolog.  Ltb.,  1865,  pp.  i  fi. 
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times  the  most  widely  accepted  explanation  of  inhibition  by  the 
vagus  is  that  which  Stefani  proposed  in  t83o.  and  Gaslcell 
somewhat  later.  The  vagus  is  the  trophic  nen'e  of  the  heart. 
It  is  katabolic  in  systole  and  anabolic  in  diastole.  The  after 
effect  of  vagus  excitation,  Mys  Gaskell^  .somewhat  later,  is  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  the  cardiac  contraction  and  to  in- 
crease the  speed  with  which  excitation  waves  pass  over 
the  heart.  The  contrary  effects  on  the  other  hand  appear 
on  stimulation  of  the  augmentor.  This  lheor>'  of  vagus 
inhibition  as  due  to  trophic  effects  is  not  without  positive  ex- 
perimental evidence,  for  Fantino,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Gaskell  wrote  his  defen.se  of  the  theory,  cut  the  left  vagus  in 
a  rabbit  and  reported  the  changes  which  he  observed  in  the 
heart  wall.  The  animal  was  apparently  healthy,  ate  well, 
and  its  weight  increased.  But  on  examination  eighteen  days 
after  the  operation  it  was  found  that  the  heart  had  atrophied 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  region  over  which  the  waste 
of  tissue  occurs,  moreover,  differs  according  as  the  right  or  left 
vagus  is  injured. 

There  are  but  three  theories  which  have  at  any  time  received 
wide  acceptance.'  None  of  these  can  be  sharply  limited  chron- 
ologically or  by  generally  important  physiological  discoveries. 
They  are  tenacious  of  life  and  each  overlaps  the  period  during 
which  the  succeeding  theory  attained  its  prime. 

Seischenow' s  Centre  Theory.  The  first  is  known  as  Setsche- 
now's  centre  theory.'  Setschenow  discovered  that  while  stim- 
ulating the  optic  lobes  and  mid-brain  of  a  frog  reflex  move- 
raent.s  of  the  limbs  could  not  be  induced  by  peripheral  stimu- 
lation as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  parts  he  calls 
the  centre  for  inhibition.  They  arc  kept  in  tone  by  continu- 
ous sensory  impressions.  This  theory  has  enjoyed  a  long  life. 
Even  to-day  some  eminent  physiologists  have  not  positively 
decided  against  it.  Tigersledt,  for  instance,  in  1897,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  undecided 
whether  inhibitions  can  l»e  explained  by  the  centre  theory.* 

Setschenow  was  at   first  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 


■Gaskell:  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  1888,  I,  pp.  56  ff. 

*0f  Ibe  explanations  offered  for  particular  cattfrn  of  inhibition  w« 
cannot  now  ypeak,  but  must  paas  on  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
thtrories  of  iiibihitiou  iu  Keueral.  One  of  tbe  earliest  theories  was 
offcre<l  by  Schiff  who  believed  that  inhibition  wai  merely  a  case  of 
cxbBUBtion.  Pfliiger  held  a  theory  of  special  inhibitory  sanglia  in  the 
heart  and  iatestical  walls  and  elsewhere,  a  theory  which  was  more 
satisfactory  at  the  time.  There  were  also  other  minor  theories,  but 
□one  have  more  than  an  antiquarian  Interest  at  the  present  time. 

•Setschenow:  Phys.  Studien  iiberd.  Hemmungs-Mech.  f.  d.  Reflex- 
tbatiekeit  d.  Rtickenmarks  d.  Prosches,   1863,  pp.  1-71, 

*Tlgerstedt:  Physiol,  d.  Measchen,  Bd.  II,  1897.  p.  283. 
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inhibitory  centres  lie  only  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which 
have  been  mentioned,  because  direct  stimnlation  of  the  surface 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  has  not  the  same  effect  38 
stimulation  of  the  optic  thalami.  This,  however,  was  later 
shown  to  be  insufficient,  and  when  Herzen  and  Schiff  showed 
that,  in  a  completely  debrained  frog,  stimulation  of  the  posterior 
parts  inhibits  the  movements  of  the  fore  Hmbs,  Setschcnow 
extended  bis  theory  and  declared  that  inhibitory  centres  exist 
also  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Preyer  supported  the  theory  of  inhibitory  centres  on  the 
ground  of  his  observations  of  the  phenomenon  of  kataplexy' 
and  trxplained  hypnosis  by  inhibition.  Of  the  inability  to  pro- 
duce violent  movement  during  the  kataplektic  state,  he  says: 
"The  excitation  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  apparatus  outweighs 
that  of  the  psychomotor  centres."  Nothnagel  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  centre  theory  even  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the 
inhibitory  centres  the  power  of  vohintar>'  activity. 

It  had  been  explained  that  there  were  <lefinite  inhibitory 
centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  followers  of 
Setschcnow  attempted  to  discover  the  avenues  through  which 
excitations  from  the  periphery  reach  these  centres.  Setschc- 
now himself  had  considered  the  eye  as  the  chief  medium  for 
this  purpose,  but  Langendorff.  on  repeatiug  Goltz's  experi- 
menls  on  the  reflex  croak,  and  finding  that  by  pinching  the 
frog's  toe  the  croak  could  be  inhibited,  concluded'  thatthc  skin 
was  another  avenue  for  these  excitations.  Inhibition  was,  he 
thought,  purely  reflex. 

But,  as  Schlosser  pointed  out,  if  one  grants  all  that  the  ex- 
periuienls  seem  to  show  there  is  no  indication  as  to  how  these 
centres  can  act, 'and  further,  in  order  to  account  for  the  numer- 
ous inhibitions  actually  found,  thecvntres  must  be  exceedingly 
numerous  or  must  form  a  very  complex  system.  Goltz  com- 
ments upon  this  same  difficulty  ns  follows:*  "Many  have 
undertaken  to  assume  (for  the  explanation  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, which  may  be  made  clear  much  more  simply  in  another 
way)  inhibitor^'  centres  in  the  heart.  These  should  be  inhibi- 
tor>-  centres  of  the  first  order.  The  heart  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  mediation  of  the  vagus  nerve  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  therefore  in  the  medulla  there  would  be  an  inhibi- 
tory  centre   for  the   heart    which  should   be  the   inhibitory' 


'  Preyer:  Die  Kataplexie  u.  d.  thierische  Hypnotismus,  SimmlaDg, 
pbys.  AbbaoclluuKcn,  Jena,  1875,  Sees.  17-42. 

■LaneeadorS:  Du  Bois  Reymond'i  ArcA.,  1877,  4  u.  5  Heft,  pp.  96- 
115  «mT  435-442. 

■ScbloMer:  Untertnch.  iiberdie  Hemmaugvon  ReSexen.  Du  Bois 
JieyrHond^s   Arch.,  1880,  pp.  303-322. 

*Go1tz:  Nenrenceutren  d.  Proiicbes,  1869,  p.  50. 
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centre  of  the  second  order.  This  inhibitory  centre  can,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  shown,  be  inhibited  if  the  akin  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  strongly  stimulated.  For  this  we  need  an  inhibitory 
centre  of  the  third  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  second  order 
into  a  state  of  inactivity " 

Moreover,  there  are  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
full  acceptation  of  such  a  theory  as  Setschenow's.  It  is  a 
plausible  theory  that  if  there  are  specific  centres  for  all  inhibi- 
tion there  must  also  be  special  inhibitory  nerves  for  voluntary 
muscles  as  well  as  for  the  heart  and  intestines.  The  question 
has  been  amply  discussed  both  pro  and  con.  Wundt  tells  us^ 
that  there  are  inhibitory  nerves  leading  to  muscles  and  to 
glands.  They  are  most  probably  connected  with  the  muscles 
by  reflex  inhibitory  ganglia.  But  Amaya  points  out'  that 
while  it  may  be  assumed  that  inhibitory  fibres  are  contained  in 
the  nerve  trunks  they  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  motor  fibres 
by  any  process  of  degeneration.  A  still  further  diflSculty  with 
the  centre  theory,  which  Setscbenow  himself  admitted,  and 
which  iihows  its  incompleteness,  is  that  by  it  the  inhibition  of 
the  tactile  reflexes  cannot  be  explained  since  for  these  Setsche- 
now  failed  to  5nd  any  specific  ceutres. 

The  Thtory  of  Gotts.  The  uureasonableness  of  having  to 
explain  the  inhibitions  of  different  reflexes  by  different  theo- 
ries led  GollK  to  offer  a  new  ex.planation.  This  was  more  theo- 
retical than  the  former,  but  its  author  hoped  it  would  cover 
alt  cases.  He  proceeds  from  the  inhibition  of  the  croak  in  the 
frog,  which  he  calls  a  good  type  of  all  inhibitioas.  The 
hyputhesis  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  "a  centre  which 
mediates  a  definite  reflex  act  loses  excitability  for  this  act  if  it 
is  set  in  excitation  at  the  same  time  by  any  other  ner\'e  tracts 
which  are  not  concerned  in  that  reflex  act."  The  inhibition 
of  tactual  or  other  reflexes,  says  Goltz,  can  be  explained  on 
this  theory,  and  this  constitutes  its  great  advantage.  If  a 
reflex  frog's  flank  be  acidized,  the  spot  is  wiped  by  the  foot  of 
the  adiacent  side,  whereas  the  normal  frog  leaps  away.  Prom 
the  ever  active  brain,  he  says,  excitations  are  always  flowing 
to  every  centre;  and  thus,  it  comes  about  that  in  the  normal 
frog  the  movement  to  wipe  off  the  acid  is  suppressed,  and  the 
movement  of  escape  is  substituted  for  it. 

Wundt  also  discusses  the  influence  of  the  higher  centres  upon 
the  occurrence  of  reflexes.'  "This  point  of  view,"  he  says, 
"casts  light  upon  the  slighter  intensity  of  reflexes  which  one 
generally  observes  so  long  as  the  brain  is  retained.     In  this 

•Wundt:    L«hrb.  d.  Physiol.,  1878,  p.  528. 

'Amaya:  Ucber  scheiubare  Hemmungen  aoa  Nervtnuskelpraporate, 
I  n.  11,  9te  n.  lote  H.,  pp.  413  fi.  435  fi. 
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case  stmnltaneously  with  the  stimulation  of  the  reflex  organ 
occurs  also  a  stimulation  of  the  brain  in  which  conscious  sen- 
sation arises.  The  sensation  is  probably  only  an  accompany- 
ing phenomenon  and  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  inhibition. 
Bat  according  to  ihe  rule  that  every  interfering  stimulation  of 
the  central  spheres  in  which  cenlrijHrtal  6bres  end  inhibits 
re6exes,  so  in  this  case  also,  through  the  interference  of  spa- 
tially separated  stimulus-eficcts  of  one  and  the  same  stimu- 
lation, an  inhibition  can  occur." 

This  explanation,  says  Goltz,  has  in  it  many  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  theory  previously  offered  by  Herzen  and  Schiff, 
viz.:  that  inhibitions  are  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  nerve 
centres.  Herzen  had  said  that  any  strong  sensory  excitation 
removes  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  because 
they  are  exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  the  excitement.  On 
the  other  hand  Herzen's  contention  that  reflexes  are  height- 
ened by  the  debraining  operation  because  thereafter  the  sensory 
excitations  have  a  narrower  sphere  in  which  to  be  effective,  is 
not  approved  by  Goltz  for  a  reason  similar  lo  that  offered  by 
Wundt,  namely,  that  inhibitions  are  more  intense  the  better 
the  condition  of  the  animal  for  the  transmission  of  stimali.* 
There  are  numerous  phenomena  to  support  this  objection. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  literature  contains  fewer  direct  refer- 
ences either  of  approval  or  condemnation  of  this  \*iew  than 
that  of  Setschenow,  but  there  are  many  who  lend  it  their  sup- 
port by  implication.  Among  these  is  Wundt,  wbo  thinks  that 
when  two  or  more  excitations  reach  a  sensory  centre  their  effect 
is  inhibition.'  Howell,  too.*  says  that  to  obtain  inhibition,  there 
muslbeat  least  two  pathways  by  which  impulsesmay  reach  accU, 
and  the  stimuli  conveyed  over  these  different  tracts  must  tend  to 
excite  different  reactions.  Inhibition,  therefore,  is  connected 
with  the  effects  of  sets  of  impulses  upon  a  responding  cell,  and 
this  is  associated  with  the  fact  that  as  the  two  paths  eud  in 
different  relations  to  the  cell  the  impulses  must  eater  it  at 
different  points,  and  hence,  tend  to  act  on  different  portions  ot 
the  cell  contents.  There  is  enough  known,  he  .says,  to  con- 
clude that  inhibition  does  not  dex)end  upon  special  flhres  bnt 
upon  several  impulses  coming  in  by  different  paths.  Schloaser, 
however,  is  one  of  those  who  opposes  this  theory.*  He  is 
convinced  that  all  the  phenomena  of  inhibition  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  of  antagonistic  centres,  and  is 
tinable  to  find  any  proof  for  the  disturbance  of  an  excitatioo 
within  the  cell.     In  fact,  such  proof,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 

'Wundt:  Physiol.  Psychol.,  5  te  Anfl.,  Bd.  I,  190a,  p,  86. 
*0p.  at.,  Bd.I.  p.  87. 

"Howell:  Am.  Texl  Book  of  Phji.,  1896,  p.  667. 
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canDot  be  experimental,  and  Ooltz  bimsell  did  aot  expect  to 
find  it.  Tigerstedt  leaves  the  question  open.  Verworn  ap- 
proaches the  matter  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question: 
"What  relation  exists  between  a  centre  and  a  muscle  when  a 
muscular  contraction  is  inhibited  ?"'  He  was  able  to  disprove 
the  assertion  of  Starke  that  in  inhibition  of  skeletal  muscles 
the  excitability  of  motor  roots  is  reduced.  On  the  other  hand 
be  says  this  excitability  is  unchanged.  Hence  there  is  no 
active  inhibitory  impulse  opposed  qualitatively  to  a  motor 
impulse  conducted  to  a  muscle  through  its  ner%*es.  In  other 
words:  "The  process  of  inhibition  arisinijj  in  the  ganglion  cell 
bodies  of  the  anterior  horns  is  not  extended  to  the  axis  cylin- 
der of  the  neurones,  and  is  not  transmitted  through  them  to 
the  skeletal  muscles,  nor  transmitted  actively  in  anyway." 
He  further  concludes  that  skeletal  muscles  also  possess  no  par- 
ticular tnhibitor>'  fibres;  that  all  inhibitions  which  occur  in  the 
skeletal  muscles,  e.g.,  reflex  inhibitions,  are  purely  passive, 
and  occur  only  in  a  central  way  through  inhibitions  of  the 
central  elements,  and  consequently  consist  only  in  a  simple 
cessation  or  dropping  out  of  the  central  excitatory  impulses  to 
the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  deny  that  active 
inhibitions  are  present  whene\'er  muscles  have  a  particular 
autonomy  or  a  particular  tonus,  as  is  the  case  with  the  muscles 
of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  intestines.  Here,  indeed, 
there  are  special  inhibitory  ner\'es  whose  excitation  causes  aa 
inhibition  of  the  end  organs  in  the  muscles. 

We  hax-e  now  seen  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
centre  theor>',  and  also  the  theoretical  character  of  the  expla- 
nation offered  by  Goltz.  It  remains  to  speak  of  another 
explanation  no  ies.s  theoretical  than  the  latter,  but  sharing 
with  it  a  very  generous  share  of  popular  approval. 

The  Theory  of  Lauder  Brunton.  To  say  that  all  inhibi- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  central  nervous  system  does 
not  permit  its  different  parts  to  be  simultaneously  excited  by 
•diftcrent  stimuli,  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  nervous 
system  comes  to  have  such  a  property.  An  interference  in  the 
nerves  themselves  has  accordingly  been  suggested.  The  first 
great  exponent  of  this  theory  was  Lauder  Brunton.  lu  its  earlier 
stages  his  explanation  was  about  as  follows."  The  excitation 
following  a  weak  stimulation  is  carried  only  to  a  motor  cell 
and  produces  movement.  A  strong  stimulation  passes  over  to 
an  inhibitory*  cell  whose  activity  cancels  that  of  the  motor  cell, 
wholly  or  in  part.     This,  however,  did  not  suggest  the  doc- 

*  Verworn:  Zar  Phys.  d.  nervtfscn  HemmnagscrscbeinDtigeD    Arch, 
105  £f.  Suppl.  Abtfa.,  tgoo. 
□g  AsylDtn  Rep*.,  1S74,  pp.   179-223.  S«e  No- 
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trine  of  interference,  because  Munk  had  shovmthat  indifferent 
nerves  the  rates  of  transmission  are  different,  and  interference 
cannot  be  used  as  au  explanation  unless  the  rates  of  trans- 
mission are  tbe  same.  Later  it  came  to  be  believed  that 
under  like  coudilious  the  rates  are  similar,  and  Romanes  took 
a  forward  step  in  experimental  physiology*  which  led  Bruntoa 
shortly  afterward  to  state  the  theory  we  arc  about  to  discuss. 

Romanes'  experiments  consist  in  tests  on  a  strip  of  Medusa 
tissue  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  sinjfle  lithocyst.  He  first  ob- 
served the  rhythm  of  activity  of  this  lithocyst  and  then  at  the 
same  rate  stimulated  the  other  end  of  the  strip  by  electricity. 
The  waves  then  always  passed  from  tlie  stimulated  point 
toward  the  lithocyst.  But  if  the  rate  of  stimulation  fell 
bcluw  that  of  the  lithocyst,  after  one  to  six  waves,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  conformity  thereto,  one  passed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  two  such  waves  met  they  neu- 
tralized each  other;  or  tbe  tissue  on  each,  side  of  the  meeting 
poiut.  having  lately  been  excited,  could  not  transmit  another 
excitation.  The  facts  of  inhibition  then  are  explained  as  due 
to  an  interference  of  vibrations  the  rates  of  which  are  cot 
synchronous. 

Bruutou  now  formulates  the  theory  of  interference  on  tbe 
analogy  of  the  interference  of  waves  of  light  and  sound.* 
"Motion,  sensation,  inhibition,  or  stimulatiou  are  not  positive 
but  simply  relative  terms,  and  stimulating  or  inhibiting  fuac- 
tioDS  may  be  exercised  by  the  same  cell  according  to  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  wave  lengths  of  the  impulses 
travelling'to  or  from  it,  the  distance  over  which  they  travel,  and 
tbe  rapidity  with  which  they  are  propagated.'* 

The  test  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Brunton, 
in  those  variations  of  the  conditions  of  temperature,  etc., 
which  change  the  rate  of  transmission  in  the  ner\'es. 

The  effect  of  warmth  or  cold  on  strychnine  tetanus,  says 
Bninton,  is  what  we  should  expect  on  the  theory  of  interfer- 
ence. If  small  doses  of  strychnine  are  given  warmth  abolishes  the 
convulsions  but  cold  increases  them;  tbe  contrary  follows  wheu 
large  doses  arc  given.  The  explanation  he  gives  is  in  detail 
as  follows:  "If  a  small  dose  of  strychnine  retard  the  trans- 
mission of  nervous  impulses  so  that  the  inhibitory  wave  is 
allowed  to  fall  more  thau  half  a  wavelength,  but  not  a  whole 
wave  length  behind  the  stimulus  wave,  we  should  have  a  cer- 


1  Romaaea;  Ob  the  Locomotor  Systems  of  Mednste,  Philosoph. 
Trans,,   1877,  pp.  659-752.     Sec  Ccn'l  Summary-,  pp.  745  B. 

'Lauder  Bmnton:  On  the  Nature  of  InbiliitioD  and  tbe  Action  of 
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tain  amount  of  stimuUtion  instead  of  inhibitioa.  Slight 
warmth  by  quickening  the  transmission  of  impulses  should 
counteract  This  effect  and  remove  the  effect  of  strychnine. 
Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  by  causing  further  retardation  should 
increase  the  effect.  With  a  large  dose  of  strychnine,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  inhibitory  wave  being  still  further  retarded, 
the  warmth  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  two  waves  coincide 
while  the  cold  would  throw  back  the  inhibitory  wave  a  whole 
wave  length,  and  thus  again,  abolish  the  convulsions." 

Several  other  facts  art-  offered  by  Brunton  in  favor  of  his 
theory.  There  is  the  well  known  phcuomenon  of  accelerated 
heart  activity  during  the  act  of  swallowing  because  a  part  of 
the  stimulus  of  the  bolus,  in  the  pharynx,  passes  to  the  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  close  to  the  root  of  the  vagus. 
This  nerve  itself  is  inhibited  and  the  heart  works  more  rapidly. 
Stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  frog  may  inhibit  the 
reflexes  on  the  other  side.  A  few  hours  later  when  conditions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  changed,  instead  of  inhibited 
response  we  find  clonic  convulsions.  In  the  frog  heart,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  by  Beale,  Brunton  finds  a 
mechanisra  fitted  for  altering  the  distance  two  stimuli  have  to 
travel  and  thus  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  and  to  inhibit 
each  other,  and  finally  there  is  the  observation  of  Mortimer 
Granville,*  that  by  rapid  percussion  of  a  nerve  already  mediat- 
ing a  grinding  pain,  and  by  slow  |>ercus5ion  of  one  mediating 
acute  pain,  he  is  often  able  to  cancel  the  discomfort. 

If  we  could  be  absolutely  certain  of  that  of  which  Mercier 
seems  so  confident,' viz,:  that  *'ncrve  currents  are  known  to  be 
undulalory  in  form,"  and  if  we  could  be  sure  that,  as  he  says, 
and  as  Loeb  somewhere  affirms,  along  every  nerve  fibre  gu:>bes 
of  uerve  force  succeed  each  other  as  waves  of  blood  in  arteries 
and  veins,  we  could  more  easily  conclude  in  favor  of  this 
theory  of  inhibition  by  interference.  Doubtless,  as  Herrick 
says.'  it  is  the  most  generally  accepted  theory.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  Wundt  declares  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,* 
and  J.  Kron.  after  an  elaborate  series  of  investigations  in  Men- 
del's laboratory."  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  inhibitions  are 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, it  is  probably  safer  to  do  as  so  many  others  have  done 


^Mortimer  Granville:  Nerve  Vibration  and  Bxcitation.  Loadoo, 
1883.     See  Nature.  Vol.  XXVU,  p.  437. 

-Mercier:  The  Nervous  System  nnd  tlie  Mind,  p.  74. 
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before,  that  is,   to  leave  the  qoestioa  opea  Sar  farther  invcs* 
t^atioii. 

UL 

The  Phekombita  op  ScstifATioM. 

C^ott/ij  allied  with  the  phenomena  of  inhibitioo  are  those  of 
Mnnnatioo.  If  the  recent  prevailing  views  cnncrrmng  tbeae 
fiinctJonft  are  correct  one  may  almost  say  that  they  represent 
opposite  faces  oftbe  same  phenomenon.  The  summation  of 
stimuli,  true  to  tbe  etymological  significance  of  the  phrase,  is  a 
heaping  up  of  impulsot.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  extreme 
exasperation  lo  which  one  may  be  dri^-en  b>-  a  fiy  which  perststa 
in  attacks  upon  one's  forehead,  and  with  what  vigoroos gestures 
we  seek  once  for  all  to  aunibilate  the  offender.  An  experience 
•carcely  less  well  known  is  the  irritation  caused  by  a  small 
body  fast  within  tbe  throat.  First  we  congh  slightly,  then 
violently,  and  finally,  if  the  offense  continues,  we  fall  into  a 
cramp  and  emerge  therefrom  in  a  weakened,  breathleiss  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  half  century-  of  physiological  hijttory 
snmmated  stimuli  were  little  understood,  and  had  not  been 
specially  examined. 

Helmholtz'  early  gave  a  clue  as  to  how  these  phenomena 
might  be  explained  in  calling  attention  to  tbe  slow  rate  of 
transmission  from  tbe  sensory  to  tbe  motor  roots  in  the  cord. 
(Exner's  "reduced  reflex  time."')  He  estimates  that  thia 
transmission  required  from  1/30  to  i/io  sec,  a  much  slower 
rate  than  that  of  impulses  in  the  nerve  fibres.  This  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  early  observation  by  Schiff  on 
frogs,  that  the  thinner  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  was  made 
between  tbe  senscny  and  motor  roots  in  tbe  single  locality  test- 
ed, the  longer  is  the  reflex  time.' 

These  facts  suggest  the  crowding  of  impulses  into  a  narrow 
passageway,  or  into  a  channel  which  offers  some  resistance,  the 
later  thus  overtaking  tbe  earlier  and  heaping  up  upon  them 
until  of  their  own  accumulated  energy  they  break  through  ^n 
massf,  pass  over  to  the  motor  roots  and  occasion  violent  move- 
ment. The  early  methods  of  investigation,  however,  were  in- 
adequate to  furnish  any  very  reliable  information  regarding  tbe 
time  that  must  elapse  between  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
and  its  motor  effect,  or  concerning  the  relations  of  interval  and 
stimulit.K  number  best  suited  to  optimum  results.  Setschenow 
showed  that  ability  to  summate  stimuli  belongs  in  an  especially 


iHelmholU:  Bcr.  d.  k.  AkwI.d.  WiueD&ch,  z.  Berliii.  pp.  329£F.,  1854 
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high  degree  to  the  locomotor  centres;'  and  that  if  a  galvanic 
current  be  interrupted  sixty  times  per  minute,  the  reflex  quiver 
occurs  in  a  slight  degree  after  the  Orst  interruption,  and  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  muscles;  the  second,  third,  etc., 
interruptions  are  followed  by  more  intensive  and  extensive  con- 
traclioiis  until  a  movement  of  the  whole  extremity  follon's. 
These  experiments  were  with  electrical  stimuli.  But  Tiirck' 
much  earlier  and  Baxt'  somewhat  later  obtained  the  same 
result  with  chemical  stimuli,  and  the  latter  set  forth  his  law 
that  the  reflex  time  increases  in  geometrical  progression  while 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  stimulus  decreases  in  arithmetical 
progression.  Such  a  stimulus,  he  says,  can  occasion  excitation 
only  if  its  panicles  follow  one  another  into  the  nerve  tissue 
more  rapidly  than  excitation  passes  away. 

Hut  the  difierence  in  the  rates  of  transmission  of  different 
parts  of  the  nervons  system  and  the  observation  made  by  SchiS" 
mentioned  above  did  not  open  a  way  in  the  minds  of  all  for  the 
explanation.  One  of  Schiff's  own  contemporaries  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  excitability 
of  nen,'ou3  tissue*  and  thought  that  this  excitability  can  be 
measured  by  the  position  of  the  secondar>'  coil  required  to  pro- 
duce a  reflex  as  two.  three,  or  four  limes  a  former  excitability. 
HeidenUein  in  the  same  year  found  that  muscle  in  a  state  of 
contraction  is  more  excitable  than  at  other  times.  Gruenhagen, 
however,  denies  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  due  to  an 
increased  excitability  of  muscular  tissue  or  of  any  other  tissue.' 
Pfliiger  had  declared  that  during  the  process  of  death  the  posi- 
tive forces  of  inhibition  vanish  more  quickly  than  ihe  forces  of 
molecular  tension.  Hence  when  a  stimulus  is  applied,  in  the 
absence  of  inhibitory  forces,  the  nerve  appears  to  have  a  height- 
ened excitability.  Harness,  further,  showed  in  a  later  work, 
than  that  mentioned  above  that  the  simultaneous  stimulation 
of  two  parts  of  the  same  nerve  acts  more  strongly  than  a  single 
stimulation  of  one  part.'  This,  says  Gruenhagen,  is  easily  es- 
tablished." The  upper  part  of  a  ncnc  is  more  excitable  than 
the  lower  as  can  be  easily  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the 
eflects  of  twu  electrical  stimuli  one  passing  up.  the  other  down 
the  nerve.     No  less  plausible,  thinks  Grueubagen.  is  Pfluger's 


i&etschcDow:  Mono){.  ubcr  d.  dec.  u.  clietn.  Reizaag  d.  teusib-i 
RuckcDmarkncrvcti  d.  Krosches,  Gratz.  1868.  I.  sec.  \i,  u.  a, 

"Tiirck:  Zeitsch.  d.  Geselt.  d.  Aerzte,  1850.  H.  III. 

'Baxt:  Arbeitcn  aaad.  pbys.  Aastalt  z.  Leipzig,  1871. 

*HarIeftfi:  Teber  Mii»keiKiickun);en  hei  dem  Vertrocknea  d.  Nenren. 
Miiucheo,  Gelehr.  Auz.,  XLVIII.  1S59,  coK.  241-346. 

'Gruenhagen:  Beiiierkuii^en  iibcr  d.  Suminntion  v.  Brrejeungeti  m 
d.  KerTenfasera.     Zeitsch./.  rat.  Med.,  pp.  190  ff.  XXVI,  18IS6. 

'  Graenhagen:  op.  cit. 

'Gruenhageo:  op.  at. 
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utst  ns  the  snNBice  ci  nihiiiito<y  fafcg*  xKiiuus  I 
only  sppsKotly  a  higher  degree  c£  exckabffitj 
(mbkisjt.     Graeiuugcii  UBDnies  tbst  ns  as  ■  ■■— i  m  veulIi ' 
the  lower  and  htgfaer  nenroni  eectres  have  bees  separated,  the 
autMUTC  mnfainrd  in  the  nenrcs  begins  to  ewapotate.      This 
proeeas  occastoos  more  or  less  of  a  cmmpiiz^  or  fiddiag  of  ibe: 
oenre  mfttr.  and  this  in  ton  a  stimnlatioa  of  the  fibres  wbidi, 
withm  certain  fimits.  is  the  more  intesae  the  farther  the 
of  evaporaiion  has  proceedrd.      Aot  perrpbera]  stiatdns  pvo- 
dnces  an  excitation  whkfa  is  added  to  this  anxsaed  iDtemaOy, 
and  a  more  vigoroas  oootractioD  attends  a  weak  peripheral 
■tinralns  than ,  in  a  fresh  state  of  the  nerres,  accompanies  *  i 
ranch    more    nitcnae   external    stimalas.      Gmenhagen    thus  I 
aTTi\*ea  at  a  conception  of  smnmation.    Pflager  had  shoamthat 
of  two  frog  shanks  one  stimulated  fnnn  the  plczvs,  the  other 
from  the  nmack  it&elf,  the  former  is  the  more  quickly  thrown 
into  coDlraction.    This,  be  explains,  on  the  assomptioo  of  an 
avalanche-like  swelling  of  exdlations  as  the  excitement  of  the 
plexos  proceeds  toward  the  mosde.      Gnieohagea.  bowccer, 
prefers,  in  this  connection,  to  speak  of  a  rolling  up  of  nerve 
force. 

Previous  to  1874  no  very  systetnatic  work  had  b«o  done  on 
this  ffiibject.  In  that  year,  however,  William  Stirling  published 
his  work  on  summation'  in  which  the  pbenumena  de^ribed 
are  discussed  in  detail.  In  none  of  the  tables  which  he 
presents  i«  any  relation  whatever  to  be  found  between  the  in- 
tensity of  the  stimuli  and  the  time  of  latency.  This  much 
controverted  point  has  been  confirmed  in  our  own  times  by 
Goldacheider.  Bnt  latency  does  depend  invariably,  as  Stirling 
shows,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  stimuli  follow  one 
another.  Though  it  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  part  (rf* 
the  body  as  well  as  with  the  animal  on  which  tests  are  made. 
e.  g. ,  Tigerstedt  shows  that  37  stimuli  per  second  produce  teta- 
nus in  the  ga.strocnemius  of  the  frog  while  10  per  second  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  red  muscle  soieus  in  the  puppy.  Other 
things  equal,  the  shorter  period  of  latency  always  accompanies 
the  shorter  stimulus  interval.  It  is  inadmissible  to  compare 
the  results  of  several  experimental  series  with  one  auolher  even 
though  the  stimulus  interval  be  uniform  throughout  for  the 
reason  that  at  different  stages  in  the  life  of  a  preparation  these 
periods  vary  considerably  from  causes  which  we  cannot  com- 
pute. For  instance,  with  a  constant  interval  of  }i  second  vari- 
ations in  latency  in  a  series  of  experiments  may  occur  between 
.5  and  5  seconds;  with  an  interval  of  ^  second  the  variations 


iWtn.  Stirlini;:  SommatioD  v.elec.,  Hantreizen,  Ber.  d.  sacba.  Acal. 
Math,  phyp.,  1875,  pp.  372  fi. 
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raage  from  i  to  30  seconds.  As  the  interval  increases  above 
the  optioiuin  he  shows,  in  analogy  with  Baxt's  law,  that  the 
number  of  stimuli  necessary  for  producing  a  contraction  must 
surpass  by  many  fold  those  required  where  a  shorter  iHter\'al  is 
used. 

Can  any  reflex  movement  occur  without  a  summation  of 
stimuli?  Alt  agree  that  much  greater  intensities  of  currents 
are  required  for  the  production  of  reflexes  by  a  single  stimulus 
than  in  the  classical  summation  experiments  in  which  a  series 
of  relatively  weak  stimuli  are  used.  To  find  the  cause  of  this 
diflerence  Stirling  compared  in  many  ways  the  efiect  of  single 
induction  shocks  with  that  of  repeated  stimuli.  All  apparently 
spontaneous  movements  of  reflex  animals  he  was  led  to  put 
down,  incidentally,  to  the  account  of  summation. 

To  the  objection  that  demonstrably  simple  stimuli  may  pro- 
duce effects  such  as  are  attributed  to  summation.  Engelmann 
replies^  that  very  intense  induction  shocks  produce  chemical 
and  thermal  variations  in  the  substance  of  the  uer\-es,  and 
Stirling  has  obser\-ed  that  a  sensitive  frog  shank,  with  a  single 
shock,  is  often  thrown  into  tetanus.  He  would,  therefore, 
bring  single  stimuli  into  the  sphere  of  summation,  and  state  it 
as  a  general  law  that  reflexes  can  be  called  out  only  by  repeated 
stimuli. 

The  problems  of  summation  were  later  carried  into  a  field  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  the  psychologist.  Recent  studies 
furuish  some  evidence  of  a  connection  of  summation  vnih  sen- 
sation. Naunyn  in  hisstudy  of  the  sensation  of  pain'-"  has  found 
that  uuderthe  conditions  observed  in  summation  experiments  in 
general  the  period  of  latency  of  pain  summation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  summation  of  sensory  stimuU  for  the  production  of 
reflex  movements.  This,  however,  as  Naunyu  recognizes,  does 
not  establish  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  but  only  makes  it 
probable  that  pain  is  &  product  of  summation. 

Goldscheider  brings  the  "secondary  sensation"  into  relation 
with  the  summation  of  stimuli,"  If  one's  skin  is  pricked  with 
a  needle,  after  a  sensationless  interval  an  after-sensation  appears 
which,  though  of  varying  degrees  of  clearness,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he  found  that  there 
is  no  definite  relation  between  stimulus  number  and  stimulus 
interval:  different  intervals  are  fai-orabte  for  a  clear  after-sen- 


^Bngclmaun:  BewegnngserschelnaDgen  an  Nervenrasero  bei  Keizang 
mit  IndnctionuchUgcQ.     I^iif^er's  Arch.,  Bd.  V,  pp.  31  ff. 

'Nuanyn:  Ucbcr  d.  Aualosung  v.  SchmencmpfiuuuuK  durch.  Snoi'- 
mation  sech  zeilltch  folgcnder  senslbln  ErreguDgeii.  Arch,  f,  exper. 
Pathol.  0,  Pharmakol.,  Bd.  XXV.  pp.  273  tf. 

"Gad  and  GoMacheider:  Ueber  d.  Summatioo  v.  Haatreizeo,  Bd.  I, 
Geaammelte  Abhandlaagen,  pp.  397  ff.     Leipzig,  1898. 
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satioD  at  different  times  with  the  same  number  of  stimnli.  This 
variability,  however,  belongs  only  to  a  liniitetl  sphere.  If  the 
number  of  stimuli  is  large  ihe  variations  of  intervals  must  be 
slight.  If  the  intervals  are  long  the  number  of  stimuli  fur  op- 
timum results  must  be  almost  constaat.  Goldsdieider  formu- 
lates the  followiug  law:  "With  iocreasing  stimulus  interval  the 
number  of  single  stimuli  required  for  clearness  of  secondary 
sensatioQ  decreases:  with  decreasing  interval  the  stimulus 
number  must  increase."  The  latency  time  of  the  after-sensa- 
tion depends  less  upon  the  kind  and  intensity  of  stimuli  than 
upon  the  velocity  with  which  they  succeed  one  another.  In 
this  respect  the  after-sensation  is  similar  to  the  reflex  movement 
produced  by  the  summation  of  .sensory  stimuli. 

While  Goldscheider's  explanation  is  on  the  ground  of  sum- 
mation his  scheme  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  those  who 
attribute  the  phenomena  uf  summation  and  inhibition  to  the 
interference  of  waves  of  excitation  or  of  nerve  force  within  the 
nerves  themselves.  For  him  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the 
summation  tract.  When  an  excitation  arrives  from  the  pe- 
riphery a  part  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  centre  of  conscious- 
ness and  a  part  to  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter  described  by 
Kolliker.'  In  these  ceils  he  supposes  a  change  in  the  state  of 
excitability.  The  excitation  is  stored  up  here  to  be  discharged 
later  and  trausmitted  to  the  centre  uf  consciousness  when  it  is 
recognized  either  as  pain  or  as  a  secondary  sensation  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  primary. 

rv.    Vascular  Tonus. 

As  we  saw  in  Section  I  the  conception  of  a  reflex  vascular 
tonus  originaled  in  1852  with  Claude  Bernard  who  discovered 
the  vaso-constrjctor  fibres,  by  the  immediate  influence  of  which 
the  waH.s  of  ilie  blood  vessels  were  supposed  to  be  kept  in  a 
tense  cotKHtion.  A  few  years  later  Schiff  believed  that  he  had 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic  of  a  rabbit '  and  again  Bernard  somewhat  later  be- 
lieved he  bad  still  more  conclusively  demonstrated  their  exist- 
ence. But  with  this  the  question  was  not  decisively  settled  and 
it  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  until  the  present  time  when 
McKendrJck  asserts  his  belief  in  some  sort  of  inhibitory 
mechanism  which  accounts  for  the  dilation  o!  the  vessels,*  and 
Dastre  and  Moral.  Howell  and  Porter  find  for  interference  with 
peripheral  ganglionic  mechanisms,  and  for  antagonistic  fibres 


iKolttker:  Uehrr  (1.  feinern  B«a  d.  RuckentuArks,  Sitzungsbcr.  d. 
phvs.  med.  Gcsells.  z.  Wiirxburf;,  1S90,  p.  40. 
•Schiff:  Bcrner  Scbriften.  tSs6,  p.  69  tf. 
■McKcDdrick:  Textbook  ol  Special  Physiol.,  1889,  p.  396. 
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witbiu  the  nerve  truaks.'  Until,  however,  these  fibres  of  op- 
posite fuuctioncan  be  positively  demoustrated,  it  is  simpler  aod 
more  satisfactor>',  if  we  must  take  sides,  to  give  preference  to 
the  theory  of  Dastre  and  Morat,  and  thus  bring  the  constriction 
and  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  into  analogy  with  the  excita- 
tion to,  and  inhibition  of,  those  reflexes  which  are  more  familiar 
to  us. 

Besides  this  question  of  constrictor  and  dilator  fibres  there 
was  another  of  considerably  greater  interest  to  the  physiologists 
of  the  early  part  of  our  half  century.  Such  fibres  once  granted, 
from  what  anatomical  points  in  the  central  nervous  system  is 
the  vascular  system  controlled  ? 

These  were  sought  with  great  zeal  in  the  spinal  cord;  and 
Schifi"  first  clearly  stated  that  the  vascular  centres  are  located 
in  that  part  of  the  nen.'ous  system.  It  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  anatomical  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Lister,  Goltz,  Owsjannikow,  Ludwig,  Gaskell. 
and  others  of  no  less  repute,  have  throughout  laborious  years 
sought  for  regions  of  predominating  influence  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  that  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  some 
details,  our  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  practically  as  I^iater 
left  it  in  1858 :  in  a  word  that  the  tonns  of  the  blood  vessels 
depends  upon  the  cord  and  local  ganglia.' 

It  is  of  more  importance  for  our  purpose  to  know  whether 
these  changes  in  vascular  tonus  are  reflex  or  automatic. 

The  supposition  of  the  reflex  character  of  the  vascular  phe- 
nomena ha.s  much  in  its  favor.  The  experiments  which  were 
made  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator fibres  point  in  that  direction  ;  but  these  are  not  all.  It 
had  early  been  observed  that  if  one  hand  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  the  temperature  of  the  other  fSUs  from  one  to  twelve  de- 
grees C.  In  many  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  mouth 
and  axilla  rises  slightly  indicating  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  not  altered.  This  observation  was  originally 
made  by  Brown -Sequard.  Later  he  and  J.  S.  Lombard  per- 
formed confirmatory  experiments.  Cyon  also,  in  1866,  declared 
that  he  had  proved  that  the  vascular  centre  in  the  mtdtUla 
oblongata  can  be  influenced  by  impressions  from  the  periphery, 
i.  e.,  in  a  reflex  manner. 

The  experiments  by  Brown-Sequard  and  Lombard  suggested 
more  extensive  tests  which  were  made  by  Putnam  on  frogs  in 
1870."    These  experiments  are  of  importance   because  they 

"T- 

'Dastre:  Arch.  tt.  Physiol,  norm,  et pathoL,  1883,  p.  190. 
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show  so  clearly  the  reflex  function  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  the  blood  vessels.  The  web  of  one  hind  foot, 
after  the  removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  watched  under 
the  microscope  while  the  other  was  stimulated  mechanically 
and  chemically.  Contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the  side  opposite 
the  stimulation  is  not  absolutely  invariable,  but  sufficiently  so 
after  all  causes  of  variation  have  been  taken  into  account,  to 
make  the  assertion  safe  that  the  phenomena  fall  under  the 
category  of  ordinary  reflexes. 

Putnam's  conclusions  fall  in  with  an  observation  made  by 
Callenfels  and  confirmed  also  by  O.  Bezold.  Caltenfels  says:* 
' '  If  one  cuts  the  spinal  nerve  (to  the  ear)  in  a  rabbit,  an  opera- 
tion which  causes  a  slight  dilation  in  the  blood  vessels  iu  the 
ear  of  the  same  side,  one  can  afterward  provoke  a  contraction 
of  these  same  vessels  not  only  by  galvanizing  the  peripheral 
eud  of  the  cut  nerve,  but  also  by  irritating,  iu  the  same  manner, 
its  trunk  which  still  remains  in  couuectiou  with  the  medulla, 
and  which  is  no  more  in  direct  communication  with  the  part 
where  the  effect  is  produced.  It  must  be  then  that  an  irrita- 
tion has  been  transmitted  to  the  cerebro- spinal  axis  and  has 
there  set  up  a  nervous  action  which  is  directed  toward  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ear. ' '  In  this  case  the  reflex  arc  between  the  stimu- 
lated point  on  the  central  stump  and  the  vascular  area  where 
the  effect  is  produced,  is  composed  of  the  central  stump  of  the 
severed  nerve,  the  cord  or  spinal  ganglion  and  the  sympathetic 
fibres  leading  from  this  centre  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Much  later  than  this  Moritz  Nussbaum  expressed  his  belief  in 
the  possibility  "  that  many  sensory  nerves  are  able  reflexly  to 
widen  the  arteries  directly  through  the  excitation  of  inhibitory 
centres  or  the  relaxation  of  vaso-motor  centres."  '  further  he 
says  that  from  his  investigation  "  it  follows  that  the  vaso-niotor 
centre  extends  through  the  cord  into  the  medulla  obhti^ala  and 
can  be  set  into  heightened  reflex  activity  by  all  sensory  nen'es." 

But  the  matter  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  for  vascular 
variatioas  occur  also  iu  the  absence  of  the  entire  central  uer\'- 
ous  system,  as  was  early  shown  by  Lister'  and  others,  given  a 
crucial  demonstration  by  Gcrgens  and  Werber*  and  reconfirmed 
by  Gley  iu  1S44  and  by  Goltz  and  Ewald'  in  1896. 

It  may  now  be  asked  :  What  are  the  stimuli^the  first  term 
of  the  reflex  series — which  in  normal  life  provokes  vascular 


> Callenfels:  Zeitsch./.  rat.  Med.     Ed.  VII,  1855,  p.  157. 
"Nussbaum:    Uebcr  d.  Lage  d.  Gefasacentrums.   ^egffs  ArcM.'Kt 

1875.  Pp-  374  ff. 
'  Lister:  op.  cxt.,  pp.  617  f. 
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'Goltz  and  Ewald  :  Per  HuDdmit  verkiirztem  RiickcomarK.    PjiUg* 
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tonus  and  the  variations  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessels?  It  most 
be  answered  that  they  caunot  be  pointed  out  with  certainty. 
Not  a  few  of  the  older  investigators  preferred  indeed  to  escape 
the  need  of  pointing  iheni  out  by  calling  the  control  automatic, 
though  the  present  tendency  is  toward  a  reflex  explanation, 
with  considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  the  stimuli 
are  and  just  how  they  are  applied. 

Taking  the  tonus  question  as  a  whole,  we  see  in  the  course  of 
the  investigations  that  from  simple  beginnings  the  conception 
of  a  complicated  reflex  mechanism  has  been  developed.  Early 
in  the  period  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  vascular 
centres  automatic,  but  as  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  both  exter- 
nal and  internal  stimuli  has  increased  the  automatic  theory  has 
been  given  up,  and  co-ordinately  with  the  growth  of  the  reflex 
idea  has  risen  also  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  entire 
organism  in  vascular  control  as  opposed  to  that  of  any  particular 
parts, 

V.    Muscular  Tonus. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
early  physiologists  represented  by  Miiller  and  Henle  had.  with 
some  exceptions,  including  Ed.  Weber,  declared  their  belief  in 
a  muscular  tonicity  dependent  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
Such  a  tonus  they,  as  wc  to-day,  definedasa  permanently  con- 
tracted stale  of  the  muscular  fibres.  One's  characteristic 
physiognomy,  which  in  popular  thought  is  supposed  to  have  a 
psychic  substrate,  they  attributed  to  the  state  of  tonus  of  the 
facial  muscles.  This  was  Henle's  idea.  But  Wundt.  much 
later,  in  a  brief  period  of  reaction  from  the  tonus  theory,  de- 
clared that  this  can  be  more  easily  explained  on  the  ground  of 
temperament  and  the  fact  that  the  mnscle  substance  is  not 
completely  elastic.^ 

In  the  later  50*8  the  question  whether  there  is  a  muscular 
tonus  independent  of  mere  muscular  elasticity  was  in  an  un- 
settled state.  Nor  was  such  a  term  generally  accepted  by 
physiologists  in  the  description  of  muscular  phenumeua  until 
much  later.  By  exact  measurement  Hcidenbain,'  iu  1856, 
failed  to  find  any  Icugtheniug  of  muscles  after  their  nerves  had 
been  cut,  neither  did  Auerbach  in  the  same  year.'  In  the  face 
of  this  negative  evidence,  offered  by  men  of  such  authority  in 
physiology,  who  were  two  years  later  reinforced  by  Schiff,*  the 


'Wunrit:  Maskelbewegung,  1858,  pp.  45  f. 

^R.  Heidenhein :  Hist.  u.  Bxp.  iiber  Muskeltonas.  Physiol. 
Sludirn,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  19  ff. 

*Auerb8ch:  Ueber  Muskeltonaa,  Jahreib.  d.  schlei.  Ges./.vaUrt. 
CuUur,  1856,  pp.  127  fl. 

*Schiff:  Muskel.  u.  nervea  Pbyi.,  1858,  pp.  30  fi. 
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phrase  "suscaUr  tonus"  was  fairly  on  its  way  to  obliTJoo. 
"Certainly,"  says  VVondt,  "in  the  natnral  sciences  we  may 
explain  phenomena  by  analogy  with  others  better  known. 
But  when  the  namber  of  natural  forces  is  increased  by  way  of 
explanation  we  are  justified  in  mistrust  and  in  criticism 
especially  when  no  convincing  proof  is  adduced  for  the  crea- 
tion. In  the  case  of  muscular  tonns  such  proof  is  by  no 
means  famished.  We  can  explain  the  tense  state  of  muscles 
without  going  beyond  what  we  know  to  exist."'  The  con- 
stant teu^ion  of  muscles,  he  is  convinced ,  can  be  explained  by 
dasticity. 

But  ibe  fnndamental  experiment  was  yet  to  be  made.  This 
was  performed  by  Brondgeest  in  i860.*  Though  his  earlier  ex- 
periments had  led  him  to  negative  results,  the  one  in  question 
be  thonght  required  the  assumption  of  a  mu.scular  tonus.  The 
sciatic  nerve  on  one  side  of  a  spinal  frog  was  severed  and  the 
animal  was  suspeadetl  by  the  jaw.  At  once  the  foot  on  the 
opposite  side  was  found  to  form  the  greater  angle  with  the 
median  line  of  the  body.  Furthermore  he  concluded  that  this 
tonus  is  a  reflex  since  sectiou  of  the  posterior  roots  produces 
precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  severing  the  sciatic. 

This  work  of  Brondgeest's  called  forth  many  repetitions  of 
the  experiment  in  different  forms.  Hermann  assumes  a  spinal 
sensorium.'  The  frog  is  trying  to  hold  his  foot  up  in  its  normal 
pofflUon  when  at  rest  and  he  "holds  it  at  such  a  height  as  he 
can  endure  without  exhaustion." 

Cobnstein  obser\'ed  that  a  frog  prepared  according  to  Brond- 
geest's method,  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a  sur- 
(uix  of  quicksilver  shows  no  difference  whatever  iti  the  position 
of  its  limbs.*  Brondgeest's  tonus  is  therefore  due.  he  thinks, 
to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  upon 
the  skin.  It  is  a  reflex:  not  necessarily  a  constant  state  of  the 
muscles  in  the  sense  of  Mtiller  and  Brondgeest.  Neither  is  it 
necessarily  uniform  all  over  the  body.  Here  a  group  of  mus- 
cles may  be  tense,  there  another  flaccid.  The  diffierence 
between  this  explanation  and  that  offered  by  Lombard  in  1896 
is  only  a  matter  of  words.*  I«ombard  says;  "If,  when  one  is 
qnietly  sitting,  one  turns  one's  attention  to  the  sense  impres- 
sions coming  from  clothes,  warmth,  sight,  hearing,  one  is  con* 
vinced  of  the  multitude  of  impressions  exciting  the  nervous 


^Wacdt:  Muskelbewegnn;;.  1S5S,  p.  4^. 

■BroadKectt:  Arch./.  Anat.  n.  A^jio/.,  i860,  pp.  703  f. 

■HcriDAnn:  Beittiif^e  zur  Brledlgung  d.  TouDsfrage.  Arch.  v.  DW' 
Bois  H.  Reichert,  1861,  pp.  350  fl. 

*J.  Cobosteio;  Knrze  UctM:rsicbtd.LchreTom  Musbeltoana.  DuBois 
u.  iieichert's  Arch.,  1863,  pp.  165  fl. 

'  Lombard:  Art.  Am.  Text  B.  of  PbyB..  1896,  p.  134  fi. 
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system.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  cause  motor  cells  to  send 
delicate  excitations  to  the  muscles.  Hence  muscular  tonns." 
Yet  more  convincing  than  any  other  argument  for  the  negative 
was  that  which  Schwalbe  proposed  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments.' Brondgeest's  phenomena,  be  says,  are  due  to  an 
increased  elasticity  of  muscles  which  remains  behind  after 
vigorous  action  and  only  gradually  passes  away.  These  ex- 
periments led  G.  Heidenhain.  in  1871,  to  think  the  whole 
question  of  muscular  tonus  ended.  And  Eckhard,  too,  in 
1879,  doubted  its  existence.  This,  however,  was  a  mistaken 
position. 

The  evidence  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question  is  really 
preponderant  and.  Ferrier  says,*  in  speaking  of  the  work  of 
Cyon  and  Tschiijew:  "The  negative  results  of  previous  ex- 
periments must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  faulty  methods,  and 
the  existence  of  a  muscular  tonus,  of  a  reflex  character  at 
least,  must  be  considered  as  proven."  Cyon,  in  1865,  showed 
that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  routs  is  beighteued  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  sensory,*  and  several  years  later  confirmed  by 
exact  measurement*  the  results  of  Stelnmann  who  found  that 
section  of  the  posterior  roots  is  followed  by  lengthening  of  the 
muscles.  A  little  later  Tscbiriew  demonstrated  the  same 
phenomena  with  equal  exactness.'  Thereafter  there  were  a  few 
isolated  attempts  to  disprove  the  theory,  and  some  investiga- 
tors even  in  the  face  of  these  accurate  scientific  measurements 
continued  to  doubt;  but  it  was  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
facts  when,  in  1887,  Westphal  said  that  at  that  time  physiolo- 
gists were  not  inclined  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  muscular 
tonus.  At  the  present  time  the  consensus  is  general  in  favor  of 
the  tonus  theory. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  question  of  how  the  tonic  state  is 
maintained.  The  arguments  for  an  automatic  tonus  have  not 
received  very  extended  consideration  though  Foster  says*  that 
'  *  it  seems  a  matter  of  words  whether  we  speak  of  it  as  an  auto- 
matic or  a  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  We  may  distinguish  the 
part  played  by  an  afferent  impul^ie  in  maintaining  tonus  from 
the  part  played  by  it  in  causing  reflexes.  In  the  former  it  is 
analogous  to  a  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate irritability  of  nervous  substance.  In  the  latter  the  im- 
pulses lead  directly  to  a  discharge  of  energy.     And  it  is  cou- 

'Scfawatbe:  PflUger'i  Untersucta.  aus  d.  Bonoer  phya.  Lab.,  1863,  pp. 
64  ff- 

'Fcrrier:  Functions  of  the  Brain,  1886,  p.  83. 

■Cyon:  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Gcs.  d.  Wi&scnach.  Math.  Phys.  CI.,  1865,  Bd. 
XVII,  pp.  85ff. 

*Cyou:  fyltlger's  ArcJi..  Bd.  VIII,  1874.  pp.  347  ff. 

*T.'!fhinew:  Arch./.  Anat.  u.  Phys..  1879,  pp.  78 ff. 

*  Foster  :  Textbook  of  Phys.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  925,  1893. 
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venient  to  call  the  two  by  different  names."  It  is,  however, 
conceded  that  the  tonus  of  the  mnscles  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  sphincters  is  automatic. 

That  muscular  tonus,  especially  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  can 
be  afiected  reflexly  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Sherrington 
cut  the  uer\'e  leading  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  cat.^  When  he 
stimulated  the  central  stump  the  tonus  of  the  exteusor  was 
lowered  and  the  lower  shank  hung  down  straight.  This  phe- 
nomeDon  comes  under  the  formula  for  redex  actious  iuvolving 
the  spinal  axis.  Wundl  says :  *  "  The  tonic  excitations  of  the 
skeletal  muscles  appear  to  be  of  an  exclusively  reflex  nature, 
since  section  of  the  muscle  nerves  aside  from  the  accompanying 
quivering  and  elastic  after-effects  produces  no  change  of  muscu- 
lar tension."  Bnt  the  arguments  for  automatism  aside,  and 
the  reflex  nature  of  the  phenomena  once  granted,  the  question 
remains  as  to  the  organs  mediating  the  stimuli  for  arousing  the 
reflex. 

As  stated  above  Cohustein  in  [865  believed  that  the  stimulus 
is  afforded  by  the  traction  of  the  skin  by  the  weight  of  the 
muscles.  This  theory  for  a  long  time  received  the  most  com- 
plete acceptance.  But  even  where  the  skin  lies  in  loose  folds, 
without  any  tension  whate\'er  under  the  weight  of  the  muscles, 
the  latter  are  in  a  state  of  tonus.  Experiments  on  frogs  have 
proved  that  large  portions  of  skin  may  be  removed  from  the 
body  without  prejudicing  muscular  tonicity,  or  even  interfering 
with  co-ordinated  movement  which  is  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles. 

Mommseu,  in  18&5,  reviewed  arguments  and  experiments 
to  show  that  the  constant  tension  of  the  muscles  is  not,  as 
Eckhard  says,"  entirely  dependent  upon  afferent  cutaneous  im- 
pulses.* That  afferent  roots,  however,  have  a  function  in  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  in  question,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  blocking  of  all  afferent  channels  in  a  limb  lowers  the  tonus 
of  its  muscles.  Such  a  limb  becomes  excessively  mobile  and 
rigor  nwrtis  is  delayed  in  its  muscles.* 

But  how  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  section  of  cutaneous 
afferent  nerves  cannot  be  determined.  Since,  a.s  already  .stated, 
removal  of  an  animal's  skin  does  not  cause  tonus  to  cease  en- 
tirely this  state  must  be  due  in  part  to  influence  from  the  mus- 


^Sfaerrington:  On  Inhibition  of  the  Tonus  of  a  Volnntary  Muscle 
by  Stiniulaliou  of  Us  Antagotiist.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  XXIIIj 
Snppl.  1&98.  p.  36. 

"Wrnidl:  Physiol.  Psych.,  Bd.  II,  1902,  p.  254. 

■Eclthard:  Ilermaan's  Ilandb.  d.  Phys.,  Bd.  11,  pp.  369  i. 

*Mominscn  :  Bcitrag  z.  Kcnntniss  d.  Uuskeltoaas.  Arch.  /.  Path. 
Anal.  u.  Phys.,  Bd.  loi,  pp.  aa  ff. 

*  Sberriagton  :  Scbafer'i  Phys.,  Vol.  II,  p.  799. 
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cles.  Tscbirjew,  whose  work  ia  coDuection  with  Cyon's  is  so 
important  for  tliis  subject.'  called  attention  to  the  fine  network, 
of  intra£bnUar  nerves  wilhin  the  muscles,  and  believes  that 
these  are  the  end  organs  for  muscular  tonus,  and  the  centripetal 
nerve  fibres  of  the  muscles.  The  stretching  of  these  fibres  by 
the  weight  of  a  dependent  limb,  their  compression  by  the  mus- 
cles, or  their  disturbance  by  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  he 
thinks,  furnishes  the  stimulus  for  reflex  tonus.  Tschirjew  re- 
lates some  experiments  with  dogs  in  support  of  hi.s  theorj'. 
Such  an  animal  is  put  upon  his  back  so  that  his  legs  of  their 
own  weight  are  bent  upon  his  body.  The  limbs  are  soon  found 
to  be  asleep:  i.  e.,  the  muscles  are  toneless.  Like  phenomena 
under  similar  circumstances  can  be  observed  in  men.  This, 
Tschirjew  attributes  to  the  quiet  unslretched  condition  of  the 
muscles  so  that  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  aponeuroses  are  undis- 
turbed. 

It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  either  muscle  or  skin 
has  a  conlroUiug  iaterest  in  the  production  of  tonus.  By  co- 
cainization  or  flaying  the  effect  of  cutaneous  impressions  can 
be  ruled  out,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dispose  of  the  muscular 
nerves  while  leaving  the  muscles  intact. 

VI.    Tendon  Reflexes.' 

Closely  related  to  muscular  tonus  are  the  tendon  reflexes. 
In  its  absence  they  do  not  appear.  Hence  the  production  of 
knee  jerk  is  a  practical  means  for  demonstrating  the  tension  of 
muscles. 

Scarcely  three  decades  have  elapsed  since  these  phenomena 
were  first  described,  but  their  great  practical  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  spinal  diseases  justifies  the  voluminous  lit- 
erature of  a  descriptive  and  experimental  character  which  haa 
appeared  in  this  field  within  so  brief  a  period.  The  tendon  re- 
flex is  rarely  absent  in  health  but  it  is  entirely  abolished  in 
tabes  dorsalis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  atrophic  paralysis,  and 
increased  in  diseases  of  the  lateral  columns.  Further  it  has 
been  supposed '  that  these  pheuomena  have  much  influence  in 
the  purposeful  managemeut  of  movements,  and  that  in  men 
they  are  of  importance  in  the  maiuteuauce  of  equilibrium. 


*  Tschirjew:  op.  cit. 

'For  the  material  of  this  section  I  am  largely  iodebted  to  the  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  subject  found  in  Hermann  Netter's  Inaag. 
Di&sert- :  "G«scbicbte  d.  I^ehre  vom  Kiiie-pbriitomen."  Preiburg. 
1897.  The  citatiooa  herein,  excepting  where  exact  page  references  are 
given,  are  copied  directly  frofn  I^etter's  work. 

'Saureys:  Quclqucs  reflexions  sur  le  raison  physiologtque  et  1a 
localisatiou  probable  «lu  r^flexe  patellaire,  Ref.  Annales  tie  la  Soc. 
Beige  de  Neurol.     V«  annte. 
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The  knee  jerk,  produced  by  smartly  striking  the  patellar 
Itgameot  of  a  dependent  limb,  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
phenomena.  On  such  a  stimulus  the  lower  leg  is  involuntarily 
thrown  forward.  The  jerk  is  by  no  means  confined,  however, 
to  the  knee.  It  may  be  produced  by  a  similar  stimulation  of 
any  ligament  in  the  body. 

The  phenomenon  was  first  described  by  Erb'  who  believed 
that  it  was  a  true  reflex,  analogous  to  those  excited  by  cutaneous 
stimulation,  and  dependent  upon  au  entire  reflex  arc.  Tschir- 
jew  was  the  first  to  investigate  it  experimentally,  and  he,  too, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  reflex  theory.'  Westphal,  however, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  direct  muscular  contraction  induced  by  the 
sudden  tension  occasioned  by  the  blow  upon  the  tendon.'  Erb 
and  Westphal,  therefore,  represent  opposite  poles  of  thought 
on  this  question  and  about  them  many  supporters  have  rallied. 
The  disciples  of  Westphal  are  found  chiefly  among  English 
and  American  scientists,  those  of  Hrb  among  the  Germans. 
Krb  and  Westphal  were  of  the  same  opinion  only  in  this,* 
that  the  tendon  phenomena  do  not  depend  upon  cutaneous 
impre-ssions. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  supporters  of  Erb  and  the  reflex 
theory.  Tschiijew  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  member 
of  this  school,  and  the  first  experimental  investigator  of  the 
tendon  phenomena.'  He  found  that  the  knee  jerk  disappears 
when  the  cord  is  cut  trans^-ersely  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lumbar  vertebrae  in  puppies.  This  observation  was  later  con- 
firmed by  Senator  who  found  that  hemisection  of  the  cord  dis- 
places the  phenomena  only  on  the  side  of  the  cut.'  Another 
indication,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  anatomist,  of  the  reflex 
nature  of  the  knee  jerk  is  found  in  the  fact,  to  which  Sachs 
called  attention,  that  the  tendons  themselves  contain  nerves. 

But  more  convincing  than  any  auatomical  evidence  are  the 
experiments  by  Schultze  aud  Fiirbringer,  who  published  their 
work  ill  1875.  lu  one  experiment  on  puppies  the  cord  was 
cut  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  and  the  quadriceps  muscle  was 
severed  from  the  patella.  The  disconnected  muscle  was  then 
held  above  the  bone,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  jarring,  and 
slightly  stretched.  It  responded,  by  slightly  twitching,  to 
every  stroke  upon  the  opposite  patellar  ligament,  but  after 
either  left  or  right  crural  nerve  was  severed  the  phenomeDon 


»Erb:  Arch./.  Psfchialri^,  Bd.  II.  1875. 
'Tschirjew:  Arch.  Psychiatric,  Bd.  VIII. 
"Wesij.bal:  ibid..  Bd.  V. 
•Tschirjew:  op.  eit. 
'Tscliirjcw:  op.  ctt. 

*II.  Seuator:  Ueber  Schnenreflexe  a.  itare  Bezlehaugen  z.  Mn&kel- 
tonos.  Arch.  /.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. ^  1880,  pp.  197  0. 
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could  no  more  be  produced  iu  any  way.  Their  coDclusion  is 
that  in  the  tendon  phenomenon  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  me- 
chanical muscular  contraction  mediated  directly  through  the 
tendons,  but  with  a  reflex  mechanism  whose  arcs  for  the  lower 
extremities  pass  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord,  Cowers, 
Buzzard,  Prevost  and  others  also  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
reflex  theory,  and  Sternberg,  in  a  series  of  articles,^  makes 
the  evidence  practically  decisive.  He  shows  that  a  muscle  may 
be  .severed  from  its  ligament,  lifted  from  the  bone  and  turned 
back  into  a  reversed  position  without  influencing  the  tendon 
phenomenon. 

Of  another  nature  are  the  experiments  by  Tschirjew,  Rosen- 
heim and  others.  They  measured  the  time  of  latency  between 
stimulus  and  knee  jerk  and  compared  it  with  the  latency 
period  iu  recognized  reflexes  and  in  direct  musde  stimulation. 
The  time  measured  by  Tschirjew  is  too  long  to  lend  color  to 
the  theory  of  direct  muscle  stimulation,  and  Rosenheim*  never 
found  a  shorter  period  than  .025  second:  this  and  even  greater 
periods  corresponds  to  the  latency  times  of  undoubted  reflexes. 
Rosenheim  further  computed  the  distance  from  the  knee  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  concluded  that  the  latency  time  found  by  him 
is  about  .such  as  should  be  expected  under  the  conditions  of  an 
ordinary  reflex. 

Of  the  same  character  as  these  are  a  number  of  experiments 
performed  by  A.  D.  Waller  which  are  construed  as  support  for 
Westphal's  theory  of  direct  muscle  stimulation.'  He  found 
that  the  latency  time  of  the  knee  jerk  in  men  is  about  .03 
seconds,  which,  he  says,  is  so  much  shorter  than  the  latency*  of 
a  true  reflex  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  considered  a  result 
of  direct  mnscle  stimulation.  But  since  the  latency  of  the 
lid  reflex  is  only  .05  .seconds  (Exner)  the  difference  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  be  convincing.  Of  more  sig^iificance  for  this  theory 
are  his  experiments  on  puppies.  With  direct  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  rectus  femoris  the  latency  time  is  .0076  second. 
The  tcudon  phcuomcuun  of  the  same  muscle  is  .oo3  second. 
while  the  time  between  a  cutaneous  stimulus  and  a  true  reflex 
be  gives  as  .033  secoud.  Obviously  the  meaning  of  thiscom- 
parisou  depends  upon  the  place  and  conditions  of  cutaneous 


^Steniberg:  Schucnrcflexc  bci  Ermiidung,  Centbl.  /.  Phys.,  1S87; 
ditto:  T^eber  Sehuenreflexe,  Verfaaiidl.  li.  Cong.  f.  tDoere,  Med.,  1890; 
ditto:  Monogr.  Die  Scbncnreflexe.  etc.,  Leipii^.  u.  Wieii.  1893. 

'Rosenbeim:  Bxper.  Uuter*.  d.  nutcr  deu  Nanieu  "Selinetiphntio- 
meoe"  bekannten  ErsclieinDugea  unter  m{5glichsten  Beriicksichti- 
gnog  Tom  Versuchcu  am  Mensclieu  u,  patholog.  Vuters.,  Arch.  f. 
Psychiatric  u.  Nervenheitk.,  XV. 

*W.iI]cr:  On  tbc  pbysiol.  Mevhacism  of  the  phenomena  tCTined 
"Tendon  ReflexcB."    four,  of  i*kyi.^'Xl^  pp.  384  B. 
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stimolatioD.  In  another  commnciicatiou'  he  compares  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  gastrocucmeus  and  rectus  from  their  spinal  centres 
as  34m—  im.  The  delay  in  the  peripheral  nerve,  therefore, 
according  to  bis  computation,  if  the  pheuomeuon  is  a  reflex, 
should  be  .02-. 03  second  and  .04-. 06  second,  plus  the  central 
and  muscular  latencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
are  about  the  same:  .03-. 04  second.  De  Watteville  also  argues 
for  the  direct  stimulation  theory  on  the  ground  of  differeoce  in 
latency  times.* 

It  is  unneces-sary  to  go  into  the  details  of  other  analogies  be- 
tween the  tendon  phenomena  and  recognized  reflexes.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Sterling  and  Kronecker,  Rosenheim,  Jarisch  and 
Schiflf'  all  find  that  the  knee  jerk  is  subject  to  the  law  of  sum- 
mation of  minimal  stimuli  and  that  Prevost  and  others  have 
produced  the  crossed  phenomenon. 

The  reflex  theory,  indeed,  is  in  so  general  favor  that  we  may 
fairly  cease  speaking  of  "  tendon  phenomena"  and  substitute 
therefor  ' '  teudou  reflexes. ' ' 

VII.     Direction  op  Transmission  and  Co-ordination  op 

Rhplkxes. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  section  of  this  study  tbat 
Pfliiger's  Laws  represent  the  last  important  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  knowledge  of  reflexes  in  the  period  previous  to 
that  which  we  are  reviewing.*  It  is  now  our  task  to  see  how 
these  laws  have  stood  the  test  of  fifty  years  and  in  connection 
with  them  to  introduce  some  other  matter  of  wider  general 
interest. 

The  laws  were  for  a  long  time  generally  accepted.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  each  of  them  and  in  the  light  of  present  knowl- 
edge they  hardly  merit  the  importance  that  has  been  given  to 
them.  The  contraction  of  muscles  does  not  always  occur  on 
the  side  of  the  stimulus.  It  often  occurs  on  the  opposite  side, 
depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus — a  contradiction  of 
the  first  law.  It  is  not  always  true  thata  unilateral  reflex,  if  it 
spreads,  involves  the  symmetrical  opposite  muscles.  In  the 
course  of  numerous  experiments  on  dogs,  Goltz  was  impressed 
with  the  vigor  with  which  diagonally  crossed  reflexes  occur 
after  the  cord  has  been  separated  from  the  inhibitory  influence 


'Waller:    MnscoUr  Symptoms  known   as   Tendon  Reflex.     Brain, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  179  ff. 

■de  Wfltteville:    On    Reflexes    ani;!    Pneado-Reflexes.,    Brit.     Med. 
Jour.,  May  20,  1882. 

'  Jarisch  u.  Scbitf :  Uutera.  uber  d.  KDiephanomen.     iVeiner  tned. 
Jakrb.,  1882. 

^  A  statement  of  these  laws  is  eiven  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  his  sketch  of 
the  earlier  history  of  reflexes.    Am.  four,  0/  Ay.,  vol.  HI,  pp.  359  f. 
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of  the  brain. ^  Gergensalso.  working  with  dogs,  found  the  same 
crossed  ohenomena.'  If  the  left  side  of  a  spinal  dog's  neck  be 
lightly  tickled  the  right  hind  leg  performs  scratching  move- 
ments. This  phenomenon  is  invariable  under  these  conditions 
with  dogs.  That  it  is  independent  of  any  volitional  activity  on 
the  animal's  part  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  however  vigorous 
are  the  scratching  movements  the  animal  appears  totally  indif- 
ferent to  them.  Luchsinger  added  to  these  tests  a  number  of 
experiments  on  tritous  aud  lizards  aud  substantiated  the  earlier 
observations.'  With  frogs,  however,  he  was  unable  to  induce 
a  crossed  refiex.  Again  the  same  author  performed  analogous 
experiments  on  the  cricket  and  carabus,  creatures  with  six 
legs.*  These  were  painted  with  ether  and  thus  made  reflex. 
By  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  tweezers  he  made  walking  movements 
with  the  middle  leg  on  one  side  of  the  cricket  and  the  diago- 
nally opposite  hind  limb  moved  likewise.  The  carabus,  which, 
unlike  the  cricket,  uses  all  three  pairs  of  legs  for  locomotion, 
under  a  like  test  on  a  front  leg  reflexly  moves  the  diagonally 
opposite  middle  leg  and  the  hind  leg  diagonally  opposite  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  other  band,  says  Sherrington.  '  'in  the  spinal  rabbit 
the  crossed  reHejc  from  one  hind  limb  to  the  other  is  not  an 
asymmetrical  movement  but  a  symmetrical  flexiou." ''  This,  as 
Luchsinger  saw,'  has  its  explanation  in  the  normal  mode  of 
locomotion  of  the  animal  in  question.  Crossed  reflexes  in  the 
locomotor  organs  occur  in  animals  which  propel  themselves  as 
the  dog  and  cat ;  symmetrical  reflexes  in  hopping  animals  such 
as  the  frog  and  the  rabbit.  There  are  thus  exceplioas  to  the 
second  law. 

The  abduction  of  the  tail  from  the  point  attacked,  wbeu  it 
is  intensely  stimulated,  is  a  well-known  exception  to  the  third 
law. 

And  as  to  the  fourth  law,  viz.  :  that  the  spread  of  a  reflex 
excitation  is  always  toward  the  head  if  a  spinal  ner\-e  is  origi- 
nally stimulated,  there  are  numerous  contradictions.  The  ex- 
periments, described  below,  made  by  Mendelsohn,  show  that 
irradiation  may  occnr  from  the  head  tailward.  On  this  point 
Sherrington  says:'  "From  the  pinna  maybe  excited  raove- 


»Goltx:  Ueber  A.  Verricbtnogen  A.  GroAshirnt.  filiiger's  Arch., 
Bil.  XIII,  p.  1  ff. 

"Gergens;  Ueber  gekr«uzte  Reflexe.  Pfiuger's  Arch.,  Bd.  XIV, 
PP-  340-341- 

'Lnchsinger:  Ueber  gekreuzte  Reflexe.  PftUger'%  Arch.,  Bd.  XXn, 
pp.  179-180. 

*  tochtinger ;  Zur  Theorie  d,  Refleze.  FftUger's  Arch.,  XXIII,  pp. 
308  ff. 

*SherriDgton :  Schiifer'a  Textbook  o£  PhvB.,  Vol.  U,  p.  8m. 

*Ob.cit 

'  Sherringtoa :  Scbafer's  Physiol.,  Vol.  II,  p.  823. 
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metits  of  all  the  limbs,  the  neck,  the  tail,  and  trunlc.  The 
irradiation  from  this  reflexigenous  area  usually  presents  the 
following  order:  i.  Neck  and  horaonyninns  fore  limb;  a, 
homonymous  hind  limb  ;  3,  tail  and  trunk  on  both  sides  ;  4, 
contralateral  hind  limb ;  5,  contralateral  fore  limb.  From  the 
fore  foot  can  be  excited,  besides  mo\*emeiits  of  the  fore  limb 
itself,  movements  lu  the  other  Umbsand  tall."  Recently  there 
appeared  a  paper  by  the  same  author  which  g^rew  out  of  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  find  detailed  evidence  of  aborally  running;  re- 
flex spinal  paths.'  He  found  that  "Each  spinal  segment  (ia 
the  dog)  possesses  a  wealth  of  neurones  with  backward  run- 
ning axons  connecting  it  with  practically  all  the  spinal  seg- 
ments behind  itselt.*  — one  more  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
fourth  taw  does  not  hold  good  in  the  mammalian  spinal  cord. 
With  all  this,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ' '  long  re- 
flexes," it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  course  of  an  excitation. 
Very  often  it  happens  that,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  discerned, 
the  usual  course  of  dispersion  of  excitation  is  unused  and  an 
unusual  one  chosen. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  portions  of  the  cord  are,  as 
Rosenthal  thought,  difftrently  suited  to  the  transference  of  re- 
flex excitations.  But  this  inve.sligator  believed  that  normal 
reflexes  are  made  possible  chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  also  throngh  the  nppermost  parts  of  the 
cord.  The  exhaustive  experiments  by  Mendelsohn  snfliciently 
test  the  latter  conclusion  aud  furnish  additional  contradictory 
evidence  regarding  the  validity  of  Pfliiger's  fourth  law.  In 
bis  flrst  communication'  he  confirms  Rosenthal  so  far  as  re- 
flexes occasioned  by  weak  stimuli  are  conccrued.  For  the 
effectiveness  of  such  stimuli  the  integrity  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  cord  is  necessary.  Their  effect  Is  prejudiced  if  a  cro5s  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  be  made  a  few  millimeters  above  the  brachial 
plexus,  or  if  a  longitudinal  median  section  is  made  from  above 
to  the  same  point.  These  statements  apply  only  to  the  occur- 
rence of  reflexes  on  the  side  opposite  the  stimulus  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  hind  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the  cord  is 
therefore  more  open  than  the  lower  to  the  transmission  of  ex- 
citations. In  the  second  communication  *  the  author  discusses 
the  effects  of  hemi  and  total  cross  sections  of  the  cord  just  be- 
low ibe  brachial  plexus  in  the  mid-dorsal  rt-gion,  and  just 
above  the  exit  of  the  nerves  for  the  lower  extremities. 


'Sherrington  :  Obserrationa  on  some  Splntl  Reflexes  and  the  Inter- 
connection of  Spinal  Segmeuts.    four.  o/Phys.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  58. 

^Op.cit.,  p.  96. 

■Mendelsohn:  Berlin  Akod.  A.  Wi»Mensch..  iSSa,  pp.  897  ff.  See 
also  Arch./.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1883,  Phys.  Abth.,  pp.  381  ff. 

^MendelAofao:  Berlin  Akad.  d.  Wiuensch.,  1885,  pp.  li$  ff. 
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In  the  case  of  hemisection  and  stimulation  on  the  injured 
side  the  excitation  may  cross  from  the  stirowlated  hind  leg  to 
its  opposite  and  from  thence  to  the  fore  extremities  in  weakened 
degree.  Longitudinal  median  section  between  the  brachial 
and  lumbar  plexuses  only  weakens  the  reflexes,  hut  total 
transverse  section  in  the  dorsal  part  causes  refiexes  in  the  an- 
terior limbs  wholly  to  disappear.  This  series  furnishes  suffi- 
cient proof  that  reflex  excitation  is  not  iatally  confined  to  any 
definite  tract  in  its  headward  progression. 

In  Mendelsohn's  third  article*  we  find  again,  beside  a  cou- 
Brmatinn  of  the  preceding  conclusions,  another  contradiction 
of  Pfliiger's  fourth  law.  The  excitation  foUlowiug  a  stimulus 
of  the  right  fore  foot  spreads  toward  the  hind  limbs  although 
with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sherring- 
ton, too,  has  shown  that  in  a  dog  with  hemisected  cervical  cord 
the  scratch  reflex  can  be  readily  produced  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  by  tickling  the  shoulder  or  neck.' 

Thus  at  diflerent  parts  of  the  cord  the  ease  with  which  the 
transmission  of  excitation  occurs,  is  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  segmental  character  of  the  spinal  axis  in  so  far  as  it 
is  segmental  in  a  functional  sense.  Instead  of  a  supreme  cen- 
tre for  the  co-ordination  of  reflexes  which  was  once  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  spinal  axis,  it  is  now  held  that 
the  cord  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  parts  more  or  less 
independent  and  capable  of  caring  for  a  definite  group  of  re- 
flexes. Physiologists  have  been  gradually  led  to  this  concep- 
tion  of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  long 
line  of  researches  extending  from  those  of  Lister,  described  in 
the  section  on  Vascular  Reflexes,  to  the  work  of  GoUz.  who 
tells  us  that  the  clasping  reflex  of  the  male  frog  is  possible 
though  the  whole  cord  save  a  small  portion  iu  the  brachial  re- 
gion be  removed.  Later  experiments  on  the  dog  by  the  same 
experimenter'  are  suggestive  of  a  similar  division  of  function. 
But  to  Schrader,  a  little  earlier  than  this,  we  are  indebted  for 
far-reaching  experiments  and  for  a  clear-cut  statement  regard- 
ing the  segmental  character  of  the  cord.  He  says:*  "The 
series  of  experiments  we  have  given  teaches  us  that  the  central 
nervous  system  of  the  frog  can  be  divided  into  a  series  of  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  capable  of  performing  an  independent 
function.  It  brings  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  frog  into 
closer  relation  with  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  lower 


■  Mendelsohn  :    Berlin  Aked.  d.  Wisfeusch.,  1885,  pp.  107  ff. 

•SherrinRton  :  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 

*GoItz:  Uer  Hund  mit  Verkurztem  RuckcDmark.  fyiiieer's  ArcM.. 
Br).  LXtll,  1S96.  pp.  563  fi. 

*  Schrader:  Zui  Pbytiol.  d.  Fro«chgehirxii.  Ffiiiger's  Arch.^  ZX.X, 
1887,  pp.  75  ff. 
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forms,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  distiact  gauglia  that  are 
conuected  by  commissures.  It  speaks  against  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  a  single  apparatus,  and  against  the  existence  of 
different  kinds  of  centres,  and  invites  us  to  seek  for  the  central- 
ization in  a  many-sided  coupling  of  relatively  independent 
stations." 

More  striking  than  all  other  reflexes,  because  more  accessible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  are  the  co-ordinated  purposive  movements 
of  spinal  animals,  and  their  so-called  spontaneous  movements. 
The  beheaded  eel,  e.  g.,  leaps  from  the  heated  water  into  which 
it  is  thrown. 

Long  before  our  period  it  was  known  that  the  spinal  frog 
will  wipe  an  acidized  spot  ou  its  abdomen  as  if  to  remove  the 
ofTendiug  substance.  Ou  the  other  hand  if  the  same  spot  be 
pinched  by  a  pair  of  tweezers,  one  or  both  hind  feel  are  used 
to  push  away  the  instrument:  no  attempt  is  made  to  stroke 
the  injured  surface.'  This  is  a  typical  case  of  co-ordinated 
reflexes.  In  so  far  as  the  movement  is  adapted  to  reach  an 
end  it  is  purposive.  The  same  sort  of  purposive  co-ordination 
Gergens  describes  in  the  spinal  dog.*  When  the  breast  or 
neck  of  such  an  animal  is  tickled  the  opposite  hind  limb  is 
brought  up  to  scratch  the  spot.  Apparently,  however,  these 
movements  are  not  always  purposive.  For  instance  a  spinal 
dog  resting  upon  his  fore  legs  extended,  and  lying  upon  one 
hind  hip — the  familiar  position  of  a  resting  dog — when  stimu- 
lated in  the  way  just  described,  often  moves  his  hind  leg  in  such 
a  direction  that  it  cannot  reach  the  stimulated  spot.  Yet 
Gergens  in  an  attempt  to  defend  the  purposive  character  of 
even  such  movements,  says:'  "In  view  of  these  facts  1  may 
assume  that  the  new  excitation  centripetally  conducted  during 
the  performance  of  the  reflex  act  of  movement,  even  without 
the  end  aimed  at,  to  wit:  the  removal  of  the  stimulus,  is 
sufficient  to  weaken  in  a  certain  measure  the  slate  set  up  by 
the  stimulus  iu  the  portion  of  the  central  orgau  in  question.** 
The  same  author  made  other  experiments  on  the  spinal  frog 
which  illustrated  another  case  of  co-ordinated  purposive  action. 
The  spinal  frog  whose  toes  of  cue  hind  foot  are  stimulated, 
after  a  time  thrusts  the  foot  under  its  body  as  if  for  protection.* 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  ouly  of  the  co-ordinated  move- 
ments of  single  members.     The  movements  of  locomotion  even, 


'PSiiKcr:   Der  sensor.  FunctioneD  d.    Riiclcentnarko,  Berlin,  1853, 
p.  18. 
^Gergens:    Ueber  gekreuxte    Refleze.  PflUger's    Arch.,   Bd.    XtV, 


t/>.  cit.,  p.  543 
rcrgens:  Binis 
eui-Apparat.     FftSger's  Arch.,  XIII,  1876,  pp.  61  C 


♦Gergens:  Einige  Verauche  iiber  R-cflexhcwegung   mil  dem  Infltt- 
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in  simple  spinal  animals,  though  imperfect  are  yet  decidedly  im- 
pressive. They  are  of  different  degrees  of  perfection  in  ani- 
mals of  different  grades.  To  refer  to  the  beheaded  eel  again: 
it  is  evidently  able  to  perform  co-ordinated  locomotor  move- 
ments.' Tarchauoff  fouad  that  beheaded  ducks  for  a  few 
hours  after  spinal  transection  perform  quite  elaborate  move* 
ments,'  They  swim,  dive,  steer  with  their  tails,  and  attempt 
to  fly  from  the  water.  Even  after  they  are  totally  beheaded 
their  movements  are  no  less  complex  and  orderly,  liy  section 
at  different  parts  of  the  cord  the  author  is  led  to  decide  that 
the  co-ordinating  centre  for  these  movements  is  in  the  lumbar 
portion.  Whether  they  are  purely  automatic  or  reflex  is  a 
matter  he  cannot  decide.  The  spinal  frog,  too,  Sherrington 
says'  is  capable  of  co-ordinated  locomotion.  "In  the  spinal 
frog  placed  in  water  warm  enough  to  form  a  skin  stimnlus, 
'•  S'-i  .l^*"  C,  I  have  seen  co-ordinate  swimming,  for  a  short 
time  vigorous,  and  executed  with  the  normal  bilateral  stroke 
of  the  hiud  limbs.  But  the  total  co-ordinatiou  is  distinctly 
less  good  than  when  meteucephalon  and  iu}'eleucephalou 
remain.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  animal  to  dive  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  water:  this  seems  due  to  the  sunken  position 
of  the  head:  the  loss  of  the  semi  circular  canals  cannot  be 
without  importance  for  this  condition."  The  spinal  turtle  and 
the  snake  by  proper  stimulation  move  forward  co-ordinately,* 
and  Bickcl  confirms  Sherrington  and  others  in  the  declaration 
that  the  spinal  frog  can  either  leap  or  swim.'  These  phenom- 
ena occur,  however,  only  In  cases  extremely  successful  in  an 
operative  sense.  Such  examples  point  to  a  vast  functional 
complexity  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  attempts  at  a  phy- 
siological and  anatomical  explanation  of  spinal  co-ordination. 
Sanders- Ezn  in  1867  concluded,  as  a  result  of  acid  stimulation 
of  differentparts  of  the  bodily  surface,  that  a  definite  movement 
is  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  every  distinct  point  of  the 
skin.*  With  equally  intense  stimulus  an  almost  constantly 
typical  form  of  movement  is  produced.  Sherrington  says  that 
he  has  seen  the  point  of  stimulation  profoundly  influence  the 
reflex  reaction.  "  Of  the  four  senses  which  pre-eminently  fur- 
nish space  perception,  one  has  its  end  organs  iu  the  skin,  an- 

^See  Dickel:  Uebcr  cini^e  ErfAfarungen  sua  d.  vergleicbenden 
Physiol.,  etc..  PftUger's  Arch.,  Bd.  83,  pp.  155-159. 

'Tarcbauoff:  Ueber  Butomatiscbe  Bcwegnngen  bei  eathaaptetea 
Entcn,  PflUgcr's  Arch..  B«l.  XXXIII,  pp.  619-62?. 

■Aberniigtor:  Rcbafer'A  Phy.i.,  Vol.  Il,  p.  8t8.  See  also:  The  apinal 
Animal,  Aled.  Chir.   7ran$.,  Vol.  LXXXII,  p.  468. 

*Btckel:  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

^Op.  cit. 

•See  Gergen«;  PftUger*s  Arch.,  Bd.  XIII,  p.  61. 
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Other  io  the  musculo- articular  structures,  and  these  are  therefore 
in  great  measure  spinal  senses.  It  is  uot  surprising,  then,  that 
per  se  the  locus  of  the  stimulus  is  for  a  spinEd  reflex  an  impor- 
tant determinant  of  the  resulting  movement."  '  But  Gergens 
earlier'  was  led  to  believe  that  the  locus  of  the  stimulus  is  of 
less  moment.  When  the  toe  of  a  spinal  frog  was  lightly  stimu- 
lated by  electricity  the  foot  was  thrown  out  and  drawn  back  to 
a  different  position.  After  stimulation  at  the  same  point  a 
second  and  third  time,  etc.,  it  waji  drawn  back  always  to  a  new 
position  and  finally  thrust  under  the  body  as  described  above. 

The  internal  mechanism  for  co-ordination  is  yet  a  matter  for 
speculation.  It  is  more  fruitful  for  us  to  inquire  regarding  the 
co-ordinating  mechanisms  in  the  large.  When  the  bulbo- 
spinal frog  is  turned  upon  his  back  he  rights  himself.  In 
explauatiou  of  such  phenomena  as  this  Steiner  supposed  a 
"  righting  centre."*  But  as  Loeb  justly  says  :  *  "  He  does  not 
consider  the  possibility  that  contact  stimuli  and  the  irritable 
structures  at  the  periphery  may  be  suflicient  for  this  reaction." 
Further  he  suggests  that  if  we  grant  a  "  righting  centre"  in 
this  case  we  shall  be  tempted  to  posit  a  "flying  into  the  flame 
centre"  for  the  moth.  Thus  the  positing  of  centres  can  go  on 
to  infinity. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Longet  in  1842  in  the  main  is  still 
currcut. '  "The  primary  condition  of  harmony  in  movements 
is  found  in  the  very  sensation  of  their  accomplishment.  In 
effect  how  should  one  suppose  that  a  man  or  an  animal  who 
has  lost  the  sensation  of  movement  executed  by  its  members, 
and  is  not  able  to  judge  of  their  position,  of  their  connection 
with  external  objects,  and  does  not  even  know,  so  to  speak, 
that  Ihey  exist,  and  finally  does  not  sense  with  its  members  the 
ground  on  which  it  rests,  how  should  one  suppose  that  snch  an 
animal  is  able  to  walk  regularly,  to  preserve  its  equilibrium 
and  to  do  this  with  energy,  promptitude,  and  primar>'  har- 
mony ?  In  this  case  the  will  has  only  a  very  incomplete  effect 
upon  the  muscles  :  for  one  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  consid- 
erable disturbance  which  a  profound  lesion  of  the  posterior 
medullary  fascise  occasions  in  the  locomotor  functions,  since 
these  fasciai  preside  exclusively  over  sensibility."  Claude 
Bernard  in  1858  furnished  strong  proof  for  the  correctness  of 
Louget's  theory.*  Want  of  purposiveness  in  movements  fol- 
lows section  of  the  sensory  nerve. 


iSherriagton  :  Scbafer'A  Phy«.,  Vol.  ir,  p.  832. 

^Op.cit. 

'Steiner  :  Central  Nerrous  Systems,  I,  1890,  p.  39, 

*Loeb:  Pliys.  of  the  Brain.  1900.  p.  183  (note). 
'See  FfiUscfs  Arch..  Bd.  XXXVII,  p.  618. 
*  Claude  Bernard:  L«^ub  inr  la  phys.  et  la  pathologleda  syatime 
nerveax,  I,  185S,  pp.  346  ff. 
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While  this  view  is  in  the  main  yet  held  as  correct,  it  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  Talma,  for  example,  has  conclusively 
shown  that  of  the  sensory  nerves  those  of  the  muscle  sense  are 
vastly  more  important  for  co-ordination  than  the  cutaneous 
nerves.^  If  the  posterior  spinal  roots  of  a  frog  be  severed  it  is 
able  to  move  clumsily  if  at  all.  If  only  the  skiu,  on  the  other 
band,  be  removed,  co-ordinate  locomotion  still  occurs.  When 
the  posterior  roots  from  one  limb  are  cut  and  the  opposite  nor- 
mal liuib  is  stimulated  the  injured  one  moves,  if  at  all.  very 
slightly  and  without  the  character  of  purpostveness.  Such  an 
operation  has  the  same  effect  before  as  after  decapitation.  But 
after  section  of  the  cord  movements  occur  in  less  degree. 
Hence  be  concludes  that  reflex  movements  depend  not  only 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  and  not  alone  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  motor  tracts.  In  his  experiments  these  were 
left  intact,  and  yet  section  of  the  sensory  nerves  effected  a  con- 
siderabJe  modification  of  these  muscular  effects.  The  law  of 
Longet  cited  above  be  modifies  as  follows:'  "Because  the  inter- 
ruption of  thf  function  of  the  sensory  ner^'cs  very  profoundly  in- 
fluences the  movements  arising  in  the  cord,  a  chief  condition  for 
the  harmony  of  movements,  even  for  the  cord,  must  be  laid  in 
the  perception  of  the  movement  occurring.  Because  a  cord 
which  has  lost  the  .sensation  of  movements  does  not  permit  the 
muscles  to  move  regularly  and  with  their  former  energy,  pre- 
cision, and  harmony,  it  must  normally  judge  the  position  of 
the  peripheral  parts  and  their  relation  to  the  external  world  in 
about  the  same  mannt:r  as  the  brain*" 

"The  fact  that  the  reflex  movements,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  cord,  arisiug  in  the  limbs  without  feeling,  are  much  less 
purposive  thau  in  the  normal  limb,  proves  that  the  idea  of  the 
presence  of  a  part  is  an  important  condition  for  the  delivery 
through  the  cord  of  motor  impulses  for  this  part." 

In  Talma's  work  we  have  evidently  a  recurrence  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  spinal  cord  soul  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of 
spinal  animals.  This  doctrine,  as  we  have  said,  was  stoutly 
defended  by  Pfliiger.  It  has  occasionally  ari-sen  again  since 
the  beginning  of  onr  half  century,  notably  in  the  minds  of 
Gcrgens,  Lucbsinger,  I,ewes  and  I.ange. 

VIII.      ThBORHTICAI,  CONSIDBKATIONS. 

pfliiger  ascribed  the  movements  of  spinal  animals  to  the  control 
of  a  part  of  a  divisible  soul.  Thepurpo-siveco-ordiuated  move- 
ments of  reflex  preparations  were  adduced  as  support  for  this 


•Taltna:    Eine    psy.    Fuuction  d.    Rucbcumarks,   Pfi»ger*s   Arch., 
Bd.  XXXVII,  pp.  617.523. 
^Op.cit.,   p.  621  (. 
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view.'  Lotze  opposed  this  doctrine.  The  spinal  aninial  fbr 
bim  wfts  a  madiioe.  btit  not  of  the  fint  conatructiaa.  Tboaa 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  eagerly  grappled  with  this  ides. 
because  it  promised  to  make  it  possible  for  physiologists  to  ap- 
proximate toward  exact  scientific  research.  If  Pfiuger's  theo- 
ry were  correct  physiology  would  be  difficult  as  a  science.  The 
influence  of  an  independent  soul  changing  of  itself  and  mov- 
ing things,  could  hardly  be  calculated. 

Goltz  demonstrated  to  bis  own  satisfaction  that  the  brainless 
frog  does  not  possess  a  soul  in  the  sense  in  which  Pfiuger  usfs 
the  lenn:  namely,  a  deliberative  conscioosness.'  He  supports 
the  Lotzeian  theory.'  His  experiment  with  the  uormal  and  the 
beheaded  frogs  in  gradually  heated  water,*  attracted  wide 
attention  because  by  many  it  was  regarded  as  proof  positive  of 
aa  unconscious  spinal  cord.  The  beheaded  frog  rests  quietly 
and  allows  itself  to  be  cooked  whereas  the  normal  animal  leaps 
from  its  danger. 

Wundt,  however,  while  admitting  the  value  of  this  test,  says 
that  it  does  not  finally  prove  the  lack  of  consciousness.'  No 
objective  test  can  inform  us  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  con- 
sciousness in  another  individual.  The  strongest  proof  for  the 
cord's  unconsciou.sness  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  our  hours  ot 
sleeping  we  move  our  bodies  without  awareness  at  the  time  and 
the  act  is  not  subject  to  recall.  To  this  the  objection  is  raised 
that  a  dull  consciousness  such  as  the  cord  possesses  must  have 
a  short  memory.  Further,  says  Wundt:*  "If.  therefore, 
after  the  loss  of  the  brain,  movements  remain  which  have  the 
completes!  similarity  with  voluntary  movctaenta.  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  fact  these  are  voluntary  movements.  If  they 
are  instinctive  activities,  however,  they  rest  just  as  little  and 
as  much  upon  pure  mechanism  as  the  voluntary  movements 
themselves.  This  distinction  of  mechani.sm  and  pure  psychic 
activity  is,  so  soon  as  one  grants  that  consciousness  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  development  of  the  unconscious  soul,  no  more 
valid."  These  movements  are  instinctive.  In  essentials 
Wundt  agrees  with  Lotzc,  but  takes  exception  to  the  Lotzeian 
declaration  that  an  animal  body  whose  soul  has  had  no  ex- 
periences could  not  perform  movements  after  decapitation. 
SaysWuudt:'  "We  may,  resting  upon  the  law  of  heredity, 

^Bec  also  Hermann:  Archtv  v.  DnBoii  u.  Reicbert,  1861.  pp.  ^50  fi. 

*  Goltz:  Nervencentreu  d.  Froftches,  1869,  p.  100.  See  alio  Kooigs- 
berger  mcd.  Jahrb.,  Bd.  II,  p.  J89, 

•Goltz:    Ncrvenccnlren,  etc.,  p.  8*. 

*  Goltz:  Nerrencentren,  etc.,  pp.  laj  ff;  see  also  Konigabcrger  med. 
Jahrb.,  Bd.  II,  p.  ai8. 

*Wiindt;    Menachen-  a.  Thierseele,  Bd.  II,  1863,  pp.  427  ff. 
^Loc.cii.,  p.  433. 
''Loc,  cit,,  p.  434- 
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express  the  supposition  that  what  enters  ready  made  into  the 
life  of  the  single  cell  is  a  product  of  the  development  of  pre- 
ceding geueratious,  so  that  the  arousal  of  those  purposive  and 
uncoQ&cious  movements  can  be  derived  from  a  practice  which 
is  not  limited  to  the  individual  life."  Wundt  believes  there 
are  grades  of  consciousness,  and  even  inacephalousanimals,  con- 
sciousness "has  developed  co-ordinately  with  the  whole  body. 
He  says:'  "The  soul  is  separable  and  must  be  in  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  a  series  of  separated  functions." 

Other  support  for  the  T^otzeian  theory  is  furnished  in  the 
experiments  by  Steiner  on  the  beheaded  shark.  The  fish  is 
first  operated  upon  so  that  in  swimming  it  performs  circular 
movements.  Ten  hours  afterward  when  it  is  beheaded  it  con- 
tinues to  swim  in  a  circle.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the  after  effect 
of  the  former  experience. 

But  before  going  on  to  the  more  purely  mechanical  views  we 
must  attend  to  a  strong  reversion  toward  Pfliiger's  theory. 

G.  H.  Lewes  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  identity  of 
tissue  carries  with  it  identity  of  physiological  property,  and 
that  similarity  in  the  structure  and  connections  of  organs 
involves  corresponding  similarity  in  function.'  The  histologi- 
cal identity  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  more  and  more  confirmed 
by  microscopic  investigations.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  article  cited  he  distinguishes  between  spinal  soul 
and  sensibility:  "lu  conclusion,"  hesays,  "let  it  be  observed 
that  unnecessary  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  rational 
interpretation  when  connotative  terms  snch  as  spinal  soul  are 
adopted.  It  is  one  thing  to  assign  a  general  physiological  prop- 
erty, such  as  sensibility,  to  the  nervous  centres;  another 
thing  to  assign  a  term  which  is  the  abstract  expression  of  the 
connexus  of  sensibilities  to  any  one  centre.  In  saying  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  a  seat  of  sensation,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
Mr  seat,  nor  that  the  sensations  are  specifically  like  the  sensa- 
tions of  color,  of  sound,  of  taste,  of  smell;  but  they  are  as 
like  these  as  each  of  these  is  like  the  other.*'  Nowhere  does 
Lewes  define  himself  more  clearly. 

His  views  are  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Mind.'  Objectively  a  sensation  is  a  phenomenon  of  movement 
but  it  is  separated  from  other  phenomeoa  by  the  specialty  of  its 
conditions.  It  is  not  purely  mechanical.  It  has  the  character 
of  selective  adaptation  which  separates  it  from  the  movement 
of  machines:  that  is,  it  combines  motor  impulses  to  suit  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  effect  to  be  produced.    Sensibility, 

*  Loc,  cii.,  p.  436. 

^  Licwes:  Scnutiou  in  the  Spinal  Cord,  Nature,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  85  f. 

■Lewes;  Fbysiol  Basis  of  Miod,  1877. 
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on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  property  of  {grouping  and 
combining  stimulations.'  Theonly  ground  for  denying  sensa- 
tion to  the  cord  rests  in  the  ossuinptiou  that  the  brain  is  the 
sole  seat  of  sensation.^  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  reflex 
actions  he  argues  is  evidence  of  sensation.  It  belongs  to  every 
segment.' 

But  sensation  has  two  opposite  faces:  the  objective  and  the 
subjective.  On  the  subjective  side  it  is  consciousness.  Since 
vre  know  that  certain  actions  are  consequent  on  certain  percep- 
tions we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  whene\'er  the  actions  are 
performed,  the  perceptions  preceded  them.  That  the  percep* 
tion  may  have  stimulated  the  action  and  yet  been  unaccom- 
panied by  consciousness  is  not  evidence  to  the  contrarj'.  We 
read  without  consciousness  of  the  separate  letters  and  yet  are 
not  reading  automata.  So  far  as  these  action.s  are  dependent 
upon  vital  processes  they  are  not  expressible  in  mechanical 
terms.  Vital  facts,  especially  facts  of  sensibility,  have  factors 
neither  discernible  in  machines  nor  expressible  in  mcchBuical 
terras.*  According  to  Lewes'  theory,  so  long  as  neural  pro- 
cesses continue  in  the  separated  parts  of  the  body  we  may 
speak  of  a  soul  .separable  with  the  body. 

Talma  sees  the  reflex  phenomena  in  the  .same  light  as  I^wes. 
After  reviewing  his  experiment.s  on  theco-ordination  of  reflexes 
he  says;'  "These  experiments  appear  to  me  to  furnish  indis- 
putable proof  for  the  existence  of  a  spinal  cord  soul  in  so  far 
as  one  understands  thereby  a  complicated  action  in  the  nerve 
cells,  as  it  is  generally  assumed  in  the  cells  of  the  brain. — one 
which  determines  the  kind  and  the  mode  of  movements  follow- 
ing upon  sen.sory  stimulation."  Ltichsinger  before  him  had 
called  attention  to  his  own  observation  that  the  .spinal  frog 
will  turn  toward  a  gentle  stimulus  but  away  from  a  severe  one 
and  concludes:'  "The  desouled  animal  knows  how  to  adjust 
itstlf  with  the  greatest  nicety  to  externa!  circumstances." 
Consciousness,  saysMaudesley,"  attends  the  formation  of  neural 
plexuses.  It  is  our  business  to  investigate  the  conditions  uot 
of  a  general  consciousness  but  of  a  number  of  particular  ones. 
And  Marshall  utters  a  similar  view  when  he  says:*   "Only  the 


^  Loc.  cit.t  p.  361. 

^  Loc,  cit.,  p.  516. 

*Loc.  cit.,  p.  556. 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  36t. 

'Ttlmii:  Eine  psychiscbe  Fcaction  d.  Riickenmarkp.  PflUgef^s 
Areh.y  XXXVII,  p.  621.     See  also  the  preceding  fiectiou  of  Ihin  sludy. 

^  LuchsinRer:  Zur  Thcorie.  d.  Refleze,  PfiUgefs  Arch.,  Bd.  XXIII, 
1880.  pp.  308  ff. 

'Maudealey:  Physical  Conditioosof  Consciousneu,  Mind.  1887,  pp. 
489  H- 

*II.  R.  Marshall:  Consciouaueu  and  Biological  Evolotioti,  Mind, 
No.  XXXV,  1896. 
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brain  consciousness  falls  under  the  scope  of  introspective 
psychology,  but  logical  cousideratioiis  lead  to  a  widening  of 
the  limits  of  consciousness  and  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  is 
a  certain  mentality  connected  with  each  neural  action  which 
gives  us  consciousness  of  different  grades  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  neural  systematization." 

Of  the  same  school  of  thought  is  Lange  who  takes  up  the 
question  where  Pfliiger  left  it,  but  tries  to  avoid  his  error:  that 
of  personification.  Pfliiger's  experiment  is  more  valuable  and 
fundamental  than  GoUz's  in  which  it  was  believed  that  the 
presence  of  consciousness  in  the  spinal  animal  was  disproven. 
He  says:*  "Let  us  drop  personification:  let  us  cease  to  seek 
everywhere,  in  the  parts  of  the  frog,  thinking,  feeling,  acting 
frogs,  and  try  instead  to  explain  the  phenomena  out  of  simpler 
phenomeua,  i.  e.,  from  reflex  movements,  not  from  the  whole, 
the  unexplained  soul.  Then  we  shall  easily  discover,  too, 
that  in  these  already  so  complicated  sequences  of  sensatioa 
and  movement  there  is  afiforded  the  beginning  of  an  explana- 
tion of  the  most  complicated  psychological  activities.  This 
would  be  a  path  to  follow  up."  Lange  puts  his  faith  in  modes 
of  cnnscionsness  as  Lewes  does.  In  reply  to  Moleschott's 
statement  that  the  whole  spine  may  be  made  inactive  without 
consciousness  being  affected,  he  says:'  "Good!  But  when  it  is 
concluded  that  decapitated  creatures  have  no  sensation  and  no 
consciousness,  Moleschott  overlooks  that  the  head  separated 
from  the  spine  might  show  its  consciousness  in  a  way  we  can 
understand,  but  not  the  trnnk.  What  sensation  and  what 
consciousness  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  spinal  centres 
when  separated  from  the  head  we  cannot  possibly  know.  This 
only  we  can  certainly  assume:  that  this  consciousness  can  do 
nothing  that  is  not  based  in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerve  conduction  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  centre." 

But  we  must  follow  out  further  the  direction  set  by  Lotze. 
Id  one  of  his  own  later  statements  he  emphasizes  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  mechanism:'  "We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  philosophy  of  the  feelings  here 
seeks  to  oppose  itself  as  a  higher  view  of  things  to  the  convinc- 
ing representations  of  the  mechanical  \'iew  of  nature.  On  the 
other  hand  there  seems  all  the  more  necessity  for  an  attempt  to 
show  the  inocuousncss  of  this  view,  which,  when  it  forces  os 
to  sacrifice  opinion  that  seems  to  be  a  part  of  our  very  selves, 
yet  by  what  it  gives  back  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  regain  the 
satisfaction  we  had  lost     And  the  more  I  myself  have  labored 


'Lange:  History  of  Materialism,  1893,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  trj. 

^Loc.  cit-.  pp.  127-128. 

■Loue:  Microcosmus,  p.  46,  Vol.  I,  1885. 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  mechanical  view 
of  nature  in  ihe  region  of  organic  lite — in  which  region  this 
view  seemed  to  advance  more  timidly  than  the  nature  of  ihe 
thing  required — the  more  do  1  now  feel  impelled  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  other  aspect  which  was  equally  near  my  heart 
during  all  those  endeavors." 

His  earlier  representations  were  mediating  views  and  were 
easily  interpreted  as  favorable  to  either  side.  "Bnt  all  the 
same  it  is  in  such  mediation  alone  that  the  true  source  of  the 
life  of  science  is  to  be  found:  not,  indeed,  in  admitting  now  a 
fragment  of  the  one  view,  and  now  a  fragment  of  the  other, 
but  in  showing  bow  absolutely  universal  is  the  extent  and  at 
the  same  time  how  completely  subordinate  the  significance  of 
the  mission  which  mechanism  has  to  fulfill  in  the  structure  of 
the  world." 

Then  as  to  the  spinal  soul:*  "We  may  speak  of  a  divisible 
soul,  if  we  are  thinking  merely  of  the predispo- 
sition to  mental  life  which  seems  to  per\'ade  the  body:  hut  if 
the  divided  subject  be  supposed  to  be  the  already  developed 
consciouynesB  with  its  remembrances  and  experiences,  and  the 
dexterities  and  knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  these,  we 
could  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  saying.  Yet  only 
a  divisibility  of  the  latter  kind  could  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena: for  the  capacity  of  acting  in  accordance  with  circum- 
stances would  be  secured  for  the  headlei>s  trunk  not  a  whit 
more  easily  by  means  of  an  intelligence  having  no  experience 
than  of  a  purely  physical  mechanism  as  first  formed.  Hence 
there  is  a  chnice  of  only  two  views.  Kither  we  must  regard 
the  purposive  character  of  the  movements  of  headless  cold- 
blooded animals  as  the  result  of  an  intelligence  but  of  an 
intelligence  not  now  present  in  the  animal,  but  belungiog  to 
that  one  soul  with  whose  seat  the  trunk  was  once  in  con- 
nection and  from  whose  deliberations  proceed  habits  uf  purpo- 
sive actions  iu  the  central  orgau  aud  continue  even  after  all 
connection  between  it  and  the  soul  has  been  done  away  with. 
Or  if  we  conclude  that  they  must  be  accounted  for  not  by- 
echo  but  by  the  direct  presence  of  intelligence,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  admitting  in  the  spinal  cord  a  plurality  of 
individual  beings  of  the  nature  of  souls,  each  of  which  might 
have  an  intelligence  for  itself. " 

In  the  purposive  movements  of  spinal  animals  Sberrington 
sees  nothing  psychical.  A  mechanical  explanation  is  all  that 
is  necessary.     He  says:'     "The  joints  and  muscles  of  the  limb 


^  Loc.  cit..  p.  J37. 

'SherriiigtoD:    The  Spinal  Animal,   Ued.    Chlr.  Tranucta.,  Vol, 
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have  be«n  evolved  contemporaneously  and  together  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  and  the  species.  No  muscle  can  there- 
fore be  thrown  into  action  which  will  move  the  limb  in  any 
way  which  is  an  uuuatural  direction."  And  like  this  is 
Wundt's  latest  word:*  "Adaptation  can  never  be  any  other 
than  a  result  of  elementary  practice  processes.  At  the  same 
time  it  is,  however,  a  more  complex  process,  since  its  essential 
character  consists  in  a  plurality  of  exercises  which  produce  a 
definite  purposeful  total  consequence." 

When  Pfliiger's  point  of  view  is  modified  as  it  is  by  Lewes 
and  Lange  it  can  be  neither  proven  nor  dlsproven  by  introspec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  com- 
plicated adaptations,  either  in  spinal  animals  or  in  the  lowest 
living  creatures,  on  the  assumption  of  a  pure  mechanism  of 
either  the  first  or  the  second  construction.  Wundt  believes 
that  in  the  lowest  animals  movements  are  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  mentality.  "In  the  lowest  animals  all  move- 
ments possess  not  the  character  of  reflexes    but 

the  character  of  psychically  conditioned  movements."  ' 

The  soul,  as  Pfliiger  used  the  term  in  his  discussion  of  its 
divisibility,  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  em- 
pirical investigation.  Lotze  in  his  earlier  discnssions  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  herein,  also  had  the  notion  of  an  ab- 
stract soul  set  over  against  a  concrete  mechanism.  But  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  in  a  later  discussion  he  admits  a  different 
definition:  one  which  corresponds  clo.sely  to  modem  definitions. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  soul  is  divisible  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pre- 
disposition toward  mental  life.  This  looks  toward  the  objective 
face  of  the  question. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  fifty  years  with  reference  to 
progress  in  the  theory  of  reflex  action  we  see  clearly  that  the 
main  gain  has  been  rather  in  the  slow  alteration  of  stand- 
points than  in  any  sudden  appearance  of  new  facts  wholly 
incompatible  with  older  views.  The  spirit  of  the  age — its 
unconscious  metaphysics — has  changed  and  along  with  it  the 
metaphysics  of  the  reflex.  But  a  point  has  been  reached  at 
last  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  the  question  as  between  the  views  of  Pfliiger  and 
Lotze  is  possible. 

Putting  away  abstract  con.siderations.  we  may  define  the  soul 
objectively  as  that  feature  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  organism  is  enabled  to  profit  by  experience. 
This  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  any  consideration  of  the 


>Wnndt:  Phy».  Psyc.,  1902,  Bd.  n,  p.  33a. 
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subjective  side  of  experience  which  we  call  consciousness. 
Under  this  definition  ttie  question  of  a  divisible  soul  does  not 
involve  the  question  of  a  subjective  spinal  consciousness. 

When  soul  is  defined  objectively  as  above  it  is  open  to  ex- 
perimental  observation.  The  question  is:  Can  a  given 
organism  profit  by  experience?  In  other  words,  can  it  learn? 
or  in  particular  can  the  spinal  frog  Iea;'n  ?  If  it  can  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  it  has  such  a  soul  as  has  been  de- 
scribed.    If  it  has  not  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  machine. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  EMOTIONS. 


By  GusTAv  Spillek.. 


I. 

The  favorite  theory  of  to-day  concerbing  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  is  probably  that  of  Professors  James  and  Lange, 
which  claims,  in  Professor  James's  words,  that  "the  genesis  of 
an  emotion  is  accounted  for,  as  the  arousal  by  an  object  of  a 
lot  of  reflex  acta  which  are  forthwith  felt"  i^PrincipUi  of  Psy- 
choloi^y,  1891,  Vol.  II,  p.  454),  or  "that  the  bodily  changes  fol- 
low directly  the  perception  of  the  exciting  fact,  and  that  our  feel- 
ingot  the  same  changes  as  they  occnr  is  the  emotion"  {/6id.,  p. 
449).  In  the  absence  of  these  bodily  changes,  it  is  said,  we 
should  for  instance,  "see  the  tiear,  and  judge  it  best  to  run, 
receive  the  insult  and  deem  it  right  to  strike,  but  wc  should 
not  actually  feel  afraid  or  angry"  (p.  450).  Accordingly,  the 
strength  of  the  physical  excitement,  and  that  alone,  measures 
the  emotion.  A  rival  theory  is  that  of  Prof.  Irons  who, 
especially  in  a  recent  volume,  urges  that  an  emotion  is  some- 
thing "unanalysable  and  irreducible"  {^A  Study  in  the  Psy- 
chotogy  of  Ethics,  1903,  p.  39),  and  that  its  essence  lies  iu  a 
feeling-alt  it  udu  which  has  an  outward  direction,  and  deals  with 
what  is  significant.  Au  emotion,  according  to  him,  is  a  pecu- 
liar central  reaction  differing  from  plcasure-pain  and  from  ex- 
citement, for  while  plcasure-paiu  is,  he  claims,  passive  and 
subjective,  emotions  are  reactive.  Similarly,  excitement  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  property  of  emotion;  but  here, 
unfortunately.  Prof.  Irons  can  only  cite  in  his  favor  the 
emotions  of  'cool'  contempt,  'dry'  admiration,  and  'cold'  dis- 
like (/Aid.,  p.  25),  and  one  or  two  similar  emotions,  which 
leaves  his  case  unconvincing,  especially  since  it  would  be  open 
for  Prof.  James  to  reply  that  'cool'  contempt  is  only  cool  when 
there  is  very  little  of  it,  or  one  might  rea.son  that  these  few 
apparent  emotions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  ones,  consid- 
ering, especially,  that  of  the  enormous  number  of  so-called  emo- 
tions only  a  very  few  can  be  claimed  as  being  unaccompanied 
by  excitement.  Furthermore,  is  it  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
joy.  grief,  and  satisfaction  as  being  generally  or  always  reac- 
tive? All  that  apparently  remains  unchallenged  of  Prof. 
Irous's  theory  is,  therefore,  that  in  some  sense,  emotions  form 
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a  class  which  must  not  be  confused  with  intellect,  feeling,  or 
will. 

The  simplicity  and  plausibility  of  Prof.  James's  theory  make 
it  attractive  and  recommend  it;  but  one  would  like  to  fee!  more 
certain  that  his  theory  is  babied  on  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  ck- 
aminalioQ  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  emotions  on  the  cogni- 
tive and  volitional  side,  and  that  it  represents  a  successful 
attempt  to  define  off  emotion  from  what  is  not  emotion,  or  satis- 
factorily determines  the  elements  out  of  which  on  emotion  as 
such  is  compounded. 

There  are  several  states  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
emotional  states.  We  have  certain  needs,  such  as  hunger  and 
thirst,  which  move  us  to  action;  but  these  represent  impulses 
rather  than  emotions.  So,  too.  through  acting  for  a  period 
along  a  certain  line,  with  emotion  or  without,  an  inclination  or 
organized  tendency  is  gradually  formed  that  brings  about  re- 
actions which  are  otherwise  not  infrequently  connected  with 
emotional  outbursts.  Where  such  an  inclination  is.  passingly 
or  permanently,  connected  with  more  or  less  strong  feeling,  we 
speak  uf  a  sentiment  or  a  passion  rather  than  of  an  emotion. 
Diffused  excitement  may  also  exist  without  emotion.  A  person 
may  be  'upset'  by  everything,  the  excitement  continuing  long 
after  the  occasion  is  past  or  remembered.  Here  we  have  a  case 
of  unstrung  nerves  or  general  mental  irritability  as  distinct 
from  pure  emotion  which  ts  directly  aroused  by  some  definite 
drcurastance  and  does  not  merely  express  absence  of  general 
equilibrium;  perhaps  we  ought  to  speak  in  such  a  case  of  a  sec- 
ondary emotion,  stuce  the  excitement  aroused  depends  on  a 
persisting  excitement  due  to  a  preceding  emotion.  One  form 
which  excitement  takes  is  that  of  hysteria,  and  here  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  end  conclusively  betokens  the  absence  of 
emotion.  We  also  speak  of  moods  and  temperaments,  and 
these,  too.  cannot  be  called  emotions,  for  they  are  diffused  and 
are  only  minimally  determined  by  outward  circumstances. 
Cravings,  desires,  and  bodily  and  mental  pleasure-pains  must 
likewise  be  excluded,  though  it  is  still  to  a  large  extent  an  open 
question  how  far  these  and  other  states  enter  into  emotions  or 
are  confused  with  them.  From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  even  a  recognized  selective  hypothesis 
as  regards  what  states  are  to  be  termed  emotions,  for  it  is 
questionable,  for  instance,  whether  any  diffused  excitement  or 
mood  should  be  regarded  as  non-emotional.  However,  Prof. 
Irons's  excellent  analyses  in  Chapter  III  of  his  quoted  worlc 
arc  well  worth  studying  in  this  connection. 

What,  then,  is  an  emotion  ?  It  might  be  said  that  if  we  com- 
bined Prof.  Irons's  "feeling-attitude"  with  Prof.  James's  "per- 
ception of  bodily  symptoms,"  which  are  said  to  mark  an  emo- 
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tion,  Tve  should  have  discovered  the  tantaliziug  secret  of  the 
emotioDs.  On  this  hypothesis  we  should  argue  that  somehow 
the  thought  that  "certain  ci  ream  stances  are  deplorable."  and 
the  connected  or  unconnected  bodily  excitement  constitute  to- 
gether the  emotion  of  grief,  and  that  the  absence  of  either  of 
these  argues  the  absence  of  that  emotion.  Yet  in  my  case,  and 
this  is  the  burden  of  the  present  paper,  introspection  tends  to 
show  that  these  two  together  do  not  constitute  an  emotion,  for 
we  should  only  have  a  certain  cold  and  colorless  statement  and 
an  unconnected  and  unaccountable  bodily  excitement,  and  that 
is  all.  We  must  evidently  go  deeper.  Everything  which  affects 
us  or  moves  us  is  in  some  degree  significant,  e.  g.,  I  put  the 
pen  down  now  because  I  want  to  think.  Here  there  is  no  emo- 
tion— or  shall  we  say  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  emotion? — 
and  in  normal  action,  of  which  this  is  typical,  emotion  plays 
accordingly  no  traceable  part.  Let  us,  however,  say  that  I 
have  to  decide  whether,  seeing  that  my  life  is  in  danger,  I 
should  stay  or  run.  If  I  am  unexcltable  and  high- principled, 
I  deliberate  unexcitedly  about  the  matter  and  6naUy  reach 
some  conclusion  as  to  how  to  act,  so,  if  there  is  no  time,  I 
coolly  fight  for  my  life.  Here  we  observe  an  outwardly  directed 
and  decidedly  signlBcant  thought  and  no  excitement  or  emo- 
tiou,  and  yet  in  another  individual  the  emotion  of  fear  is  in- 
duced very  readily,  even  apart  from  exceptional  significance. 
Similarly  with  bodily  excitement.  What  physical  signs  are 
there  to  divide  emotional  from  non-emotional  states?  The 
presence  and  the  intensity  of  auger,  of  fear,  and  of  rejoicing  can 
be  discovered  and  measured  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  physical 
excitement  only  after  we  are  aware  of  the  nature  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  related  cognitive  and  volitional  excitement. 

Now  an  analysis  of  an  emotion  as  experienced,  will,  if  the 
analysis  be  correct,  give  us  some  glimpses  of  the  secret  we  are 
desiring  to  bring  to  the  light.  Not  so  long  ago  I  was  steering 
a  boat  for  the  first  time,  and  as  the  small  river,  the  river  Chsr- 
wetl  at  Oxford,  was  crowded  with  boats,  I  was  naturally  anx- 
ious that  no  accident  should  happen  through  my  inexperience. 
The  emotion  of  anxiety  was  here  fully  developed,  and  I  spent 
part  of  my  time,  whilst  steering,  in  studying  that  emotion. 
The  result  of  that  examination  was  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  which  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  been  an  indifferent 
disciple  of  Prof.  James.  (Gustav  Spiller,  The  Mind  of  Man, 
1902,  p.  271.)  I  noticed  that  I  was  ina  state  of  perplexity.  I 
could  rest  neither  in  hope  nor  in  fear.  I  wanted  to  do  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  was  straining  to  know  what  to  do. 
I  wished  to  settle  several  difficulties  at  onfe,  and  hence  a  scur- 
rying to  and  fro  of  ideas,  most  of  which  were  .scotched  or  killed 
before  they  had  fully  emerged.      Here  there  was  no  serene 
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statement  "  I  am  perplexed  as  to  what  I  shall  do,"  and  an  un- 
connected or  connected  physical  excitement;  but  there  pre- 
sented itself  instead  a  crowd  of  incomplete  thoughts  hastening 
tbey  knew  not  whither,  and  repeated  and  vain  attempts  were 
made  at  finding  solutions.  This  state  of  mind,  then,  independ- 
ently even  of  any  bodily  excitement,  seems  to  be  on  emotional 
state.  In  other  words,  where  there  Is  no  excitement  directly 
aroused  by  a  definite  object  or  idea  there  is  no  emotion,  and 
the  greater  the  excitement  the  greater  the  emotion.  At  the 
same  time  the  resulting  bodily  changes  are  at  least  frequently 
B  substantial  part  of  the  emotion,  for  in  acute  anger  and  fear. 
where  there  is  usually  a  reference  to  the  taking  of  immediate 
action,  it  is  clear  that  various  physical  adjustments  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  cognitive  and  volitional  adjustments  above  de- 
scribed—primarily muscular,  and  secondarily  nervous  and  vas- 
cular—will  be  attempted.  An  angry  man  who  would  strike  but 
restrains  himself  is  physically  very  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
him  who  does  slrke.  Or  to  take  the  case  of  my  steering,  it  is 
evident  that  my  muscular  system  was,  in  an  incomplete  way, 
as  active  as  my  brain.  Indeed,  the  ordinarily  accepted  ideo- 
motor  theory  implies  that  even  the  most  ideal  cognition  which 
refers  to  action  involves  a  partial  carrying  out  of  that  action, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  where  the  mental  excitement  refer- 
ring to  action  is  great,  the  physical  excitement  will  be  great 
also,  and  where  the  mental  excitement  is  at  its  lowest  there  the 
physical  excitement  will  be  also  at  its  lowest.  So  long,  then, 
as  the  ideational  content  of  an  emotion  has  reference  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  bodily  action,  so  long  is  it  impossible  to  regard  the 
mental  and  physical  excitement  as  separable  or  as  independent; 
as  well  speak  of  an  experimenter  manipulating  an  instrument, 
and  separate  his  thought  from  his  action,  without  robbing  both 
processes  of  their  meaning.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bodily  ex- 
citement giving  rise  to  mental  excitement  or  mental  excitement 
giving  rise  to  bodily  excitement,  since  they  are  both  substan- 
tial parts  of  one  act.  Moreover,  we  have  to  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  process  as  a  mental  reverberation  compliment- 
ary to  the  physical  reverberation,  spoken  of  by  Prof.  James,  for 
an  important  thought,  or  one  in  which  we  arc  immersed,  or  pro- 
fessional matter,  ever  comes  uppermost,  however  strenuously 
we  may  endeavor  to  dismiss  it;  and  likewise  in  an  emotion,  the 
mental  reverberation,  in  accordance  with  this,  lasts  consider- 
ably beyond  the  initial  moment  of  excitement,  even  after  the 
basis  for  the  excitement  has  been  proved  to  be  illusory.  On 
Prof.  James's  theory,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  feclingless  thought 
passes  through  the  mind  like  a  0ash  and  there  is  an  end  to  it; 
but  in  my  emotional  experience  the  problem  suddenly  raised 
by  what  provokes  the  emotion  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  tar- 
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buleut  fiow  of  thought  which  seeks,  as  in  nou-emotioual  expe- 
rience, to  meet  the  situation,  and  iu  proportion  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  the  situation  and  the  power  of  self-control  there  is 
produced  a  more  or  less  orderly  or  chaotic  mental  condition. 
If  only  for  the  reason  thai  Prof.  James's  theory  does  not  seem 
to  correspond  faithfully  to  what  we  know  of  the  normal  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  under  the  provocations  which  call  out 
on  emotional  response,  his  theory  does  not  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment as  being  readily  defensible  as  regards  its  fundamental 
outlines.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  power  of  anppressing 
certain  emotions  by  indncing  dissimilar  bodily  emotional  atti- 
tudes, referred  to  by  Prof.  James,  is  paralleled  by  the  well 
known  fact  that  we  can  perhaps  even  more  readily  suppress 
emotions  by  turning  our  thoughts  away  into  difierent  or  more 
desirable  channels,  and  that  certain  classes  of  eccentricity  and 
madness  are  consistent  with  the  absence  of  any  obvious  emo- 
tioual  states.  Our  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  Prof.  James 
is  right  in  urging  that  physical  excitement  Is  present  iu  emo- 
tion as  an  essential  constituent;  only  we  must  hold  that  emo- 
tion also  implies  mental  excitement,  a  more  or  less  broken  or 
hurried  stream  of  thought  tending  to  mental  and  bodily  chaos 
when  the  excitement  is  great,  and  that  these  two  series  consti- 
tute properly  only  one  series. 

We  have  examined  a  pronounced  form  of  the  emotion  of 
anxiety,  a  cousin  to  fear;  but  an  analysis  of  any  other  emotion, 
say  that  of  fear,  will  yield  the  same  result.  In  unmistakable 
fear,  for  example,  we  are  mentally  overpowered;  we  tr>'  to 
think  of  ways  of  escape;  we  doubt  whether  we  shall  succeed; 
the  thoughts  hurry  along  wildly;  we  tend  in  many  directions 
both  as  to  thought  and  action;  we  are  irresolute;  we  are  in  a 
highly  strained  condition  as  regards  muscles  and  nerves,  no 
sooner  initiating  movements  than  inhibiting  them.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  body  generally  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite- 
meut,  since  muscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  as  well  as  brain, 
are  strongly  affected,  uuless.  iudeed,  the  emotion  is  of  a  con- 
templative or  minimal  kind,  though  even  here  most  probably 
•we  have  no  exception. 

An  emotion,  of  course,  is  not  bound  to  find  its  expression  in 
words,  and  close  obsen-ation  both  of  men  and  animals  bears  this 
out.  To  take  a  homely  illustration  from  the  farmyard,  an  es- 
caped pig,  vainly  attempting  to  elude  its  pursuers  when  corn- 
ered in  a  chase,  shows  all  the  signs  of  fear  which  we  might 
observe  in  a  conscious  human  being,  and  the  organized  nature 
of  all  thought  would  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  bodily  excitement  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal 
mental  excitement  (and  vice  versa);  but  here,  owing  to  a  mor- 
bid or  otfaer  condition,  the  bodily  excitement,  and,  indirectly 
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the  mental,  are  over-emphasized  and  approach  the  stage  of 
chaos.  Where  the  emotion  does  not  find  its  normal  expression, 
there  we  speak  accordingly  of  morbid  fear  or  hope.  However, 
it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  now  the  bodily 
and  now  the  mental  excitement  should  be  the  more  prominent. 
This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  an  emotion.  A  cer- 
tain more  or  less  urgent  need,  aroused  directly  by  some  definite 
object  or  idea,  is  eagerly  and  yet  vainly  seeking  to  be  satisfied. 
In  so  far  as  there  is,  as  a  consequence,  mental  excitement,  a 
more  or  less  turbulent  endeavor  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  so  far  the  state  becomes  emotional,  and  the 
proportionate  absence  of  this  peculiar  mental  excitement  argues 
the  proportionate  absence  of  an  emolional  coloring  of  new  atti- 
tude. Such  a  definition  excludes  inclination,  sentiment,  pas- 
sion, secondary  emotions,  mental  and  physical  prostration  and 
derangement,  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  habit,  pleasure* 
pain,  craving,  desire,  objectless  excitement,  temperament  and 
mwds,  and  seems  to  embrace  nothing  but  pure  emotional  states 
and  everything  which  characterizes  these  stales.  The  defini- 
tion likewise  includes  all  pleasant  emotional  states  such  as  re- 
joicing, for  all  emotions,  like  all  p]easure-paiu,  argue  a  distur- 
bance or  absence  of  complete  satisfaction.  It  explains  also  the 
origin  in  excitement  of  any  and  every  attitude  called  an  emo- 
tion and  the  necessary  presence  of  physical  excitement — even 
to  the  point  of  morbidity^- when  an  emotion  is  observable, 
though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  explanation 
with  Prof.  James's  view  which  asserts  that  the  perception  it- 
self, say  that  of  a  white  sheet,  immediately  produces  physical 
changes,  the  feeling  or  perception  of  which  changes  is  supposed 
to  be  the  emotion.  Prof.  Irons's  'cool'  contempt  also  receives 
its  explanation,  for  many  attitudes  are  only  minimally  emo- 
tional and  others  are  only  by  courtesy  called  emotionals.  Be- 
sides, contempt  raay  reach  the  stage  of  disgust,  loathing  and 
nausea,  and  be  anything  but  free  from  excitement,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  contemptuous  attitude  towards  some  one 
may  merely  imply  that  we  have  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  him. 
In  proportion  as  a  slate  of  mind  becomes  directly  excited 
through  a  definite  object  or  idea,  so  raay  we  speak  of  the  pres- 
ence of  emotion,  and  as  the  ideational  stream  takes  different 
directions,  so  we  speak  of  different  emotious.  Emotions,  there- 
fore, do  not  appear  to  be  something  uiiaualyzable,  nor  are  they 
composed  of  a  serene  thought  and  pleasure-pain  or  bodily  ex- 
citement ;  but  in  their  essence  they  represent  mental  excitement 
produced  directly  through  a  definite  object  or  idea,  oatnrally 
combined  with  physical  excitement,  expressing  the  fused  cog- 
nitive, volitional  and  active  aspects.  An  emotion,  consequently, 
is  only  a  mental  attitude  in  a  state  of  esccitement,  and  has  no 
separate  or  independent  existence. 
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II. 

While  there  is  no  limit  to  the  states  called  emotional,  except 
that  of  general  and  almost  infinitely  varying  interests,  sonic  of 
the  emotions  are  yet  well  defined  and  discharge  themselves 
along  instinctive  lines  of  activity  or  bring  instinctive  relief  from 
unrest.  Naturally,  too,  certain  emotions  are  more  fundamen- 
tal than  others,  and  those  which  are  so,  such  as  anger  and 
fear,  are  common  to  most  of  the  higher  animals  and  their  young 
and  have  their  lines  of  development  and  discharge  determined 
hereditarily. 

The  first  thing  we  may  learn,  therefore,  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  is  that  emotions,  or  at  all  events  pronounced  emo- 
tions, are  not  indispensable  in  civilized  life,  for  since  an  emo- 
tion represents  but  mental  excitement,  it  lies  within  the  range 
of  possibility  to  avoid  that  excitement^  i.  c,  while  desiring, 
thinking  and  acting  are  essential  to  life,  e.  g-..  to  the  life  even 
of  the  uncompromising  Stoic,  emotions  are  not  equally  indis- 
pensable. We  may,  therefore,  ask  the  question  how  far  emo- 
tions are  ethically  justifiable. 

As  to  the  master  emotions  their  case  is  the  most  evident  from 
a  mora!  point  of  view.  In  animals  generally,  and  also  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  human  development,  it  is  essential  that  reac- 
tion should,  as  a  rule,  be  instantaneous  and  appropriate,  for 
the  capacity  for  reflection  exists  then  but  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree and  adaptations  of  a  far-reaching  kind  are,  therefore,  im- 
possible, especially  considering  that  adjustments  relating  to  the 
fer  future  are  inappropriate  and  useless  in  a  primitive  environ- 
ment. Certain  practical  attitudes,  associated  namely  with 
marked  excitement,  anger,  fear,  revenge,  jealousy,  are  accord- 
ingly developed  to  protect  the  primitive  individual  automati- 
cally. The  place  of  reflection  i.s  here  occupied  by  an  inherited 
reflex  mechanism,  and  though  the  consequent  reactions  of  such 
a  mechanism  would  be  necessarily  inappropriate  in  the  extreme 
within  a  complex  society,  they  suf&cc  for  primitive  beings 
primitively  placed.  With  high  mcutal  development  the  readily 
acting  reflex  mechanism  does  not  disappear;  but  the  need  for 
it  has  almost  passed.  The  civilized  person's  relation  to  the 
world  around  him  is  complicated,  and  owing  also  to  bis  being 
a  part  of  a  highly  evolved  community,  he  has  no  need  to  react 
quasi-mechanically.  He  may  allow  trained  impulses  to  do 
thoroughly  what  fitful  anger,  fear  or  jealousy  would  otherwise 
most  imperfectly  accomplish.  When,  for  instance,  some  one 
is  wronged,  instead  of  being  angry,  he  may  address  himself  to 
some  appropriate  impulse  in  his  would-be  enemy,  calmly  pre- 
vent him  from  acting  unrighteously,  or  appeal  to  the  law. 

A  highly  advanced  being  adjusts  hts  actions  in  accordance 
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with  a  gCDcnl  ideal,  that  is.  in  aooomnodating  *»*"— ^f  to  the 
praent,  be  takes  into  aoooant  the  Annie.  His  aim  is  not  to 
deal  cot  rongh  jostioe,  bat  strict  justice.  Katcitenient.  be 
knows,  geocrally  emphasises  the  needs  of  the  mooient  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  fntohty.  and  accordingly  he  is  avefse  to  acting^ 
when  in  an^er  or  in  pasBtoo.  onless  he  has  first  weighed  the 
matter.  An  emotkm  soggests,  as  Baio  has  pointed  oat,  a  more 
or  less  seU  centred  idea,  and  tends,  as  a  consequence,  to  inter- 
pret everything  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  advanced 
ethical  man.  therefore,  will  proceed,  prompted  by  powerful  and 
trained  sentiment'  which  have  primarily  respect  for  universal 
well-being,  and  will  not  act  on  the  basis  of  sudden  emotions. 
except  of  SQch  bs  have  been  aronsed  as  the  result  of  examining 
a  case  in  a  judicial  spirit. 

To  live  according  to  broad  principles  is  the  tendency  of  highly 
developed  beings.  This  implies  that  we  ought  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  suddenly  npwelling  emotions,  but  rather  by  senti- 
ments of  a  most  comprehensive  type,  and  that  without  anger, 
fiear.  indignation,  hatred,  contempt,  disdain,  envy,  jealoosy, 
malio:,  pride,  arrogance  and  shame,  one  may  pass  an  eminently 
innoceot  and  useful  life.  The  judge  may  be  just  and  severe  in 
his  judgments  without  in  any  way  being  either  unemotional  or 
unduly  influenced  by  emotions  out  of  accord  with  the  general 
jofitice  of  the  case.  Our  sense  of  right  and  truth,  our  system- 
atized conception  of  life,  our  respect  for  all  sides  of  our  nature 
and  far  the  common  good,  the  inclination  towards  living  a  con- 
sistent life,  and  broad-based  sentiments,  arc  guides  which  re- 
place rather  than  supplement  the  primitive  emotions. 

Like  and  dislike,  delight  and  sorrow,  love  of  truth,  justice 
and  beauty,  might  be  said  to  be  the  minimum  for  mau  in  the 
way  of  emotions,  if,  indeed,  any  of  these  here  named  can  be 
regarded  as  emotions,  for  the  6rst  few  are  perhaps  plea^ure- 
paia  attitudes,  and  the  latter  perhaps  only  refers  to  sentiments 
or  inclinations.  We  are.  for  instance,  glad  that  our  son  is  a 
good  scholar  (without  being  proud  of  him),  that  a  certain  per- 
son is  near  us  (without  loving  him),  and  that  we  are  able  to 
protect  ourselves  (without  being  revengeful).  We  can  dis- 
pense with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments. 

Though  many  emotions,  and  especially  the  primitive  ones, 
become  superfluous  or  of  littleaccount  with  .social  advance,  yet 
it  appears  difficult  to  imagine  that  men,  however  advanced, 
should  not  pity  him  who  suffers,  or  that  we  should  not  warmly 
love  our  offspring.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  think- 
able and  defensible  ground  on  which  men  can  agree  for  oppos- 
ing a  course  of  thought  or  action  is  its  incompatibility  with  the 
total  individual  and  social  life,  and  that  any  other  standard 
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demolishes  itself.  Consequently,  in  so  far  as  an  emotion  or  in- 
deed any  practical  attitude  deleteriously  afit.'cts  life  as  a  whole, 
so  far  is  it  to  be  supprtssed,  while  when  an  emotion  proves  to 
be  helpful,  its  cultivation  is  morally  imperative.  The  abrupt, 
irresponsible,  blinding  emotions,  such  as  rage  or  terror,  may  be 
safely  discouraged,  for  the  love  of  a  comprehensive  ideal  can 
replace  them;  but  the  tender  emotions,  such  as  sympathy,  pity, 
and  kindliness,  need  only  be  guarded  against  when  they  tend 
to  become  unjust  to  life  as  an  organized  complex.  The  ad- 
vanced ethical  man,  if  this  be  true,  will  be  endowed  with  emo- 
tions; but  he  will  not  permit  them  by  their  impulsiveness  to 
endanger  or  nullify  the  rights  of  the  other  parts  of  his  nature. 
Indeed,  heartiness  and  boisterousness  are  probably  more  satis- 
fying and  argue  a  richer  and  robustcr  nature  than  stiffness  and 
immovability,  and,  therefore,  ethically  speaking,  we  ought  not 
to  aim  at  the  total  suppression  of  the  emotions,  but  rather  at 
limiting  them  to  their  legitimate  sphere  of  influence.  Absence 
of  impulse,  desire  aud  euioliun  do  not  accordingly  distinguish 
our  ideal  of  a  man;  for  he  who  only  acts  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  has  no  love  for  his  kind  stirring  in  his  breast,  is  scarcely  a 
human  being  at  all,  leaving  aside  the  implied  neglect  of  the 
additional  stimulus  to  right  conduct  which,  as  Bishop  Butter 
has  pointed  out,  is  supplied  by  the  affections. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  lead  a  useful  life,  mental  excitement  can- 
not be  avoided  altogether,  for  sometimes  we  have  to  decide 
hurriedly  between  alternatives,  e.  g.,  as  to  whether  we  are  to 
catch  the  train  now  about  to  depart  or  go  by  some  later  one,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  room  for  calm  deliberation,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  su  since  we  must  recognize  an  emotional  state  even 
when  the  perturbation  is  very  feeble. 

Many  of  the  so-called  emotions  are  really  not  emotions  at  all, 
though  the  precise  border  between  excitement  aud  absence  of 
excitement  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  frontier  between 
excitement  and  mental  and  physical  confusion  or  prostration. 
We  sometimes  say  "I /ear  he  will  come."  "I  am  st>rry  (or 
him,"  "I //Vi' his  lot,"  "1  dis/ikf  him,"  "I  am  aw^fry  and  i«- 
di^nant"  when  we  meau  "1  have  reason  to  think  that  evil  will 
result  from  his  coming/'  "I  should  have  saved  him  trouble  if 
it  had  been  in  ray  power,"  "I  would  improve  his  lot  if  Icould," 
"I  am  not  attracted  by  him,"  "I  am  not  favorably  impressed." 
In  these  instances  there  is  but  the  veriest  atom  of  excitement, 
and  thus,  with  ethical  advance,  the  vocabulary  of  emotion  is 
deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  meaning  and  becomes  almost 
wholly  metaphorical,  that  is  most  of  the  emotions  lose  nearly 
all  their  intensity.  If  the  Stoic,  as  Marcus  Aiirelius  Antoni- 
nus describes  him,  or  the  Cynic,  as  Epicletus  draws  him,  rep- 
resents the  most  advanced  ethical  type,  then  the  Ideal  man  is 
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ever  serene  and  geotle,  and  never  unjust  by  reason  of  his  emo- 
tions. Such,  too,  has  been  "the  ideal  of  ancient  sages,"  for 
Confucius,  Buddha.,  Socrates,  Jesus.  Marcus  Aurelius,  all  typify 
serenity,  and  the  phrase  "an  excitable  saint"  approaches  to  a 
coatradiction  in  terms.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
golden  mean  which  shall  do  justice  to  human  nature  as  sucb. 
Is  it  not  rather  that,  instead  of  being  coldly  intellectual,  the 
advanced  ethical  man  is  full  of  fire  and  vivacity,  and  that  he 
only  differs  from  those  who  rank  below  him  in  never  having 
evil  or  superfluous  emotions  such  as  rage  or  pride,  and  that  his 
emotions  never  make  him  act  unfairly  to  himself  or  to  his  fel- 
lows? The  above  view  follows  that  of  Prof.  James,  who  says 
that  a  non-emotional  existence,  "although  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  ideal  of  ancient  sages,  is  too  apathetic  to  be  keenly 
sought  after  by  those  born  after  the  revival  of  the  worship  of 
sensibility,  a  few  generations  ago"  (p.  453).  Modem  ethics 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ascetic  view  of  life  or  a  pessi- 
mistic theory  of  human  nature.  Let  the  petty  emotions  and 
the  mischievous  ones  and  most  of  the  primitive  ones  go  or  be 
applied  only  under  primitive  conditions;  let  the  gentle  emo- 
tions, the  useful  ones  and  the  great  ones  be  encouraged;  and 
let  the  emotions  have  no  unsettling  influence  over  onr  concep- 
tion of  life  as  a  consistent  imity.  The  result  will  be  a  being 
completely  capable  of  self-control  and  never  requiring  much  of 
such  control,  gentle  in  manner,  self-possessed,  stern  when  nee* 
essar>',  and  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  life  and  action.  Snch 
a  being  would  be  free  from  pride,  arrogance,  humility,  envy, 
jealousy,  ambitiousness.  anger,  hatred,  scorn,  contempt,  and 
all  the  related  brood  of  semi -civilized  and  petty  emotional  states, 
sentiments,  and  practical  attitudes.  Hi.s  heart,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  overflow  with  sociability  and  pity,  with  a  warm 
desire  for  doing  justice  and  defeating  injustice,  and  with  a  love 
of  truth,  beauty,  goodness  and  nature. 

HI. 

On  the  psychological  side  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
paper  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  emotions  are  far  from  claim- 
ing that  they  close  or  exhaust  the  inquiry.  While  insisting 
that  phyjical  together  with  cognitive  and  volitional  excite- 
ment, directly  induced  by  some  definite  object  or  idea,  appear 
as  invariable  concomitants  in  an  emotion  and  that  an  emotion 
is  a  mental  attitude  in  a  state  of  excitement,  we  have  left  unde- 
fined the  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  excitement,  as  in 
anger  and  fear,  in  rejoicing  and  grieving.  The  term  excite- 
ment, in  other  words,  but  vaguely  hints  at  the  passive  factors 
involved  in  an  emotion  which  tends,  in  the  one  direction,  to  a 
cold  inclination,  and,   in  the  other,  to  mental  and  physical 
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chaos.  Secondly,  we  have  attempted,  by  the  method  of  ex- 
clusion, to  separate  strictly  emotional  from  non-emotional  states, 
and  we  excluded,  on  the  ground  of  absence  of  excitement 
directly  aroused  by  a  definite  object  or  idea.  Inclination,  Habit. 
Sentiment,  Passion,  Secondary  Emotions,  Temperament,  Mood, 
Diffused  Excitement.  Desire,  Craving  and  Impulse.  Still,  the 
enormous  number  of  so-called  emotions,  bewildering  in  their 
variety  and  relation-ships,  requires  to  be  explained  and  to  be 
reduced  to  order,  and,  as  Prof  Irons  well  shows  in  the  volume 
alluded  to,  the  list  of  the  emotions  demands  to  be  reconstructed. 
Here  we  can  only  suggest  that  since  the  circumstances  which 
arouse  emotions  give  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  of  grap- 
pling with  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  variety  in 
emotions  and  classes  of  emotions.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  emotions  as  they  were  conceived  of  before  the  era  of  scientific 
analysis,  are  largely  misinterpreted  through  the  almost  invaria- 
ble presence  in  them  of  countless  non-emotional  elements.  Per- 
haps, too,  most  states,  if  not  all,  have  an  emotional  aspect,  and 
are  as  yet  not  recognized  as  such  because  the  excitement  is  re- 
latively feeble  and  is.  therefore,  overiooleed.  Suffice  it  to  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  doing  greater  justice  to 
the  careful  analysis  of  the  cognitive  and  volitional  elements  in 
emotions  as  they  are  experienced.  It  may  be.  after  all,  that 
not  until  the  more  general  truths  of  normal  psychology  are 
well  established,  shall  we  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  to  be  included  in  emotional  states  and  what  are  their 
fundamental  characteristics.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  then  to  our 
surprise,  as  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show,  that  there  are 
strictly  speaking  no  emotions,  and  that  what  we  call  emotions 
are  directly  aroused  attitudes  in  a  state  of  excitement.  We 
should,  on  this  principle,  understand  at  once  the  great  multi- 
plicity uf  the  su-called  emotions  and  the  variety  of  explanations 
conceiniug  them. 

The  problem  does  not  seem  so  complicated  on  the  ethical 
side.  That  the  primitive  emotlous,  such  as  auger  and  fear, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  instincts  is  as  evident  as  that  with  the 
growth  of  civilization  the  violence,  the  reflex  character,  and 
the  imperial  sway  of  these  emotions  are  steadily  discouraged, 
and  that  in  the  end  there  remain  a  few  master  sentiments,  ap- 
propriate to  the  new  conditions — sociability,  respect  for  self 
and  others,  pity,  and  love  of  doing  justice  to  the  whole  nature 
of  man.  We  recognize  here  three  stages:  the  primary  and 
instinctive  one,  where  there  are  a  few  headstrong  emotions 
which  only  take  directly  into  account  the  good  of  the  moment; 
a  transitional  and  semi-anarchic  period,  where  an  army  of  emo* 
tional  and  other  attitudes,  such  as  pride,  ambition,  contempt, 
shame,  conceit  and  lo\-e  of  glory  develop;  and  a  final  and  or- 
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dered  stage,  where  a  few  impulses,  principles,  emotions  and 
more  especially  sentiments  of  a  comprehensive  character,  har- 
moniously seek  to  do  justice  to  the  Individual,  to  society,  and 
to  nature,  as  an  interdependent  whole.  The  intellectualist 
who  dreams  of  a  golden  age  when  men  will  despise  emotions 
and  sentiments  and  be  wholly  guided  by  reason,  meets  with  no 
support  from  the  above  analysis;  nor  does  the  moralist  find 
favor  who  exalts  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  possession  of  prin- 
ciples and  despises  the  affections  and  the  joy  of  life;  nor  again 
are  those  encouraged  who  plead  for  the  so-called  artistic  tem- 
perament which  would  perpetuate  the  present  stage  of  rule  by 
innumerable  petty  emotions.  Speaking  generally,  primitive 
virility,  if  one  may  prophesy,  will  remain,  while  a  few  broad- 
based  and  powerful  sentiments  will  take  the  place  of  the  few 
imperious  emotions  whicb  dominate  primitive  life. 


A  SIMPLE  COMPLICATION  PENDULUM  FOR  QUAL- 
ITATIVE WORK. 


H.  C.  Stbvbns,  Cornell  UniverBlty. 


An  experiment  is  described  in  Titcbener's  Laboratory  Mannol,  i,  S. 
M.,  115,  lo  rlenioiislrale  t1ie  taw  of  atteiilioii  that  "tlie  proces!>  at- 
tended to  rises  more  quickly  than  other  processeit  which  enter  coa> 
•ciousue»s  aiiuuUaueously  witL  it."  The  appsratuS  required  is  a  belt 
metronome.  The  two  ftimaltaneouH  stimuli  are  the  cliclc  of  the  met- 
roDome  and  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  the  expcHment  nifty  be  successfully 
performed.  The  observer,  by  attending  mainly  to  the  click  or  mainly 
to  the  bell,  is  able  to  alter  the  apparent  temporal  relation  of  the  two 
impressions.  There  are,  however,  two  general  objections  to  the 
method.  In  the  first  plate,  the  fact  that  the  two  impressions  belong 
to  the  same  sense  clepartment  is  a  real  difficulty  for  novices,— some- 
times even  for  experienced  ohs«Tv»rra  who  have  not  had  special  prac- 
tice. A  second  objection  is  ihat  the  succession  of  clicks  and  tones 
tends  tofnllinto  a  subjective  rhythm,  in  which  now  the  noise  and  now 
the  bell -sou  ad  may  be  accented.  This  accentuation  gives  the  ac- 
cented member  of  the  scries  a  greater  hold  over  the  attention.  »o  that 
the  verification  of  the  taw  may  lie  helped  or  hindered  in  a  way  not 
allowed  for  by  the  experiment. 

A  simple  device  for  tite  sininUancous  presentation  of  two  impres- 
sions from  different  seiiAe  departments  cmi  be  made  with  a  bell  metro- 
oone  and  a  piece  of  cardboard.  The  cardboard  is  cut  in  the  form 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  lensth  of  the  metronome 

?Badulum.  Scale  divisions  of  5°  are  laid  oH  on  the  circumference. 
be  cftrdlioard  arc.  with  the  0°  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum,  is  impaled  on  the  eye  which 
serves  to  lock  the  lid  of  the  metronome.  In  this  position,  the  white 
cardboard,  bearing  its  scale,  forms  a  background,  in  front  of  which 
the  pendulum  o?icill«les.  A  piece  of  red  paper,  cut  in  the  shape  of  an 
arrow-head,  may  be  spitted  on  the  peodulum  to  make  its  movements 
more  conspicaous.  The  metronome  should  be  set  to  beat  ahont  73 
times  in  the  i  mtn.  with  the  bell  ringing  at  every  complete  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum.  One  has,  by  this  arrangement,  the  simultancoas 
presentation  of  n  visual  and  an  auditory  impression.  The  position  of 
objective  coincidence  can  be  found,  approximately,  by  slowly  moving 
the  pendulum  with'the  hand,  until  the  bell  sounds.  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  experiment  is  performed  by  directing  the  attention,  in  the 
one  case,  mainly  to  the  red  arrow-licnd.  and,  in  the  other,  mainly  to 
the  bell,  the  experimenter  resiling  off  from  the  scale  the  position  of 
the  arrow  in  each  cnse.  Objective  simultaneity,  for  the  metronome 
used  in  the  CAruell  Laboratory,  came  at  33".  ^'lien  I  attended  mainly 
to  the  arrow,  the  bell  seemed  to  ring  at  30°;  when  I  attended  mainly 
to  the  l>e]l,  the  arrow  was  Iwtweeu  lo"  and  15°.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  other  observers. 

This  experiment,  of  course,  inverts  the  conditions  of  the  'complica- 
tion experiment,'  in  which  nothing  is  said  about  the  voluntary  shift 
of  attention.  Bat  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  the  metronome  pendulum 
can  be  varied,  the  apparatus  could  be  used  for  qnalitative  complication 
work. 
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PSYCHIATRY. 
By  Dr.  I.  H.  CoRiAT. 


SOME   RECENT   LITERATURE   ON  TRAUMATIC    INSANITT. 

Tbc  fpuwing  need  for  the  determination  of  exact  etioloj{ical  factor* 
io  the  production  of  various  mental  disorders,  has  been  the  impetus 
for  the  recent  Itteraturc  and  observations  on  traumatic  insanity, 
Tbest;  psychoses  are  polymorphouH  iii  type  and  comprise  delirious  aud 
dreamy  states,  various  vaao-motor  disturbances,  irritability  with  spe- 
cial iiitoleraiice  for  alcohol,  peculiar  amnesias  and  marked  memory 
disorders,  deterioration,  marked  tendency  to  fabrications,  paranoic 
acd  katatouic  states;  or  the  trauma  uay  be  a  contributory  factor  in 
the  production  of  other  so-called  orifanic  and  functional  psychos«i, 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  lockiuK  upon  aa  havioK  s  difierent  etiol- 
ogy. Viedenz  (Ueber  paychischc  Storuugcn  nach  SchHdelverlctian- 
gen,  Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric,  Bb.  36,  1903)  reports  four  esses,  and  con- 
ctoHes  that  mental  disorders  following  trauma  are  protean  in  type, 
but  have  the  following  common  traits,  viz.:  change  of  character,  ex- 
citability, diminution  of  memory  and  intolerance  for  alcohol.  The 
moat  frequent  psychoses  are  primary  dementia,  katntonia,  and  coufu- 
sional  and  stnpbrooa  states.  Paranoia  is  rare.  The  first  case  relatei 
to  that  of  a  soldier,  in  whom,  following  a  fall  from  a  bor«e,  there 
arose  a  state  of  apathetic  dementia.  In  the  second  case  the  patient 
became  cxcite<l  after  a  fall  from  a  tree,  and  then  there  supervened  a 
katatonic  complex,  with  catalepsy,  negativism  and  convnlslons.  The 
third  observation  is  that  of  a.  boy,  at  14,  whose  grandfather  died  of 
alcoholic  insanity.  Following  a  fall  on  the  occiput,  there  developed 
attacks  of  ambulatory  automatism.  In  the  fourth  case,  trauma  was 
probably  only  an  exciting  factor.  A  general,  at  40,  fell  from  n  horse, 
and  three  months  after  the  accident  there  developed  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis,  with  speech  disorder  and  repealed  apoplectiform 
attacks.  Death  ensued  after  fourteen  months  and  the  anatomical  pic- 
ture bore  out  the  clinical  diagnosis. 

Kalberlah  (Ueber  die  Acute  Comniotion9X3sycho.ie,  zugleich  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Aetiologie  des  Eorsakow'schen  Symptomcncomplexes — 
Archiv  fiir  Psychiatric — Hb,  38,  H.  3.  1904)  contributes  an  important 
paper  showing  tbc  immediate  bearing  of  tranma  on  Korsakow's  symp- 
tom-complex. The  symptoms  described  by  the  Russian  psychiat- 
rist, as  being  practicalli^  a  clinical  entity  and  occurrinj^  almost  wholly 
in  the  snbiccts  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  almost  invariably  associated 
with  neuritis,  have  during  later  years  been  found  to  accompanva  mal- 
titude  of  other  conditions.  It  may  occur  in  chronic  alcoholics  with 
or  without  neuritis  ('■'polyneuritic  mental  disorder" — Cole),  in  acute 
melancholia  with  anthrax  infection  (Sonkhanoff  and  TscheltzoS), 
following  pelvic  abscesses  from  extra  nterine  pregnancy,  iu  delirium 
tremens,  presbyophrenia,  in  cases  with  unknown  etiology  without 
neuritis,  in  chronic  lead  intoxication  and  cerebral  syphilis,  in  general 
paralysis  and    following    infection    and  strangulation.     Meyer  and 
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Rftecke  (Znr  Lehre  von  EorMkow'scben  Symptomen-Complex — Ar- 
chiv  (Ur  Psychialrie,  Bb.  37,  I903)  have  recently  reported  the  symptom 
u  occurring  in  three  alcoholic  cases  without  nearitis,  one  senile  case 
with  gross  vascular  lesions,  and  in  one  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  frontal 
lobe. 

ConsidcriD};  the  niDUiple  etiological  factors  concerne<I  In  the  pro* 
duction  of  tbitt  symplom-complex,  a  paper  like  Kalberlah's,  in  which 
the  clinical  history  of  even  one  ease,  is  reported  in  great  detnil,  is  of 
exceptional  value,  for  the  greater  part  of  mental  disturbances  follow- 
iug  trauma  arc  of  a  slow  development,  and  arc  usnally  given  meagre 
detail  in  connection  with  medico-legal  complications.  Eaplan'a 
"traumatic  dcKcncratioa  of  character,  an  explosive  diathesis,"  merely 
relates  to  the  impulsive  acts  and  insidioas  changes  of  character  in 
these  patients.  According  to  Kalberlah,  there  may  be  marked  mental 
enfeebleinent,  lessened  memory  capacity  (or  the  reproduction  of  re- 
cent impressions  (Merkfiihigkeit),  disorders  of  attention  (Aufmerk- 
sumkcit),  perception  and  judgment,  a  variable  emotional  condition 
and  increasing  apathy.  There  may  also  follow  transitory  unconscious 
stales  and  various  motor,  sensory  and  vuso-motor  disorders.  He  finds 
all  the  elements  of  the  traumatic  psychosis  in  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
calls  the  mental  symptoms  immediately  following  ininry  "the  acute 
psychosis  of  commotion."  The  cases  which  he  stadles  are  given  in 
great  detail.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  mason,  45  years  of  age,  non- 
alcoholic. In  Ascetultng  a  frail  ladder,  the  structure  broke,  and  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  five  meters,  striking  his  bead 
on  a  stone.  He  bled  profusely  and  was  picked  np  unconscious.  In 
the  second  case,  there  was  a  fall  from  the  height  of  fonr  meters,  the 
iojurv  being  to  the  head.  The  first  case  showed  focal  symptoms  in 
the  shape  of  a  double  facial  paralysis,  and  in  both  the  typical  Korsa- 
kow's  psychosift  developed;  disorder  of  attention,  euphoria,  absence 
of  hallucinations  and  of  any  fixed  delasions.  and  a  promiuent  defect 
of  orieiilalion.  The  memory  waa  particularly  affected,  there  being 
amnesia,  a  persistence  of  old  memories  and  a  marked  enfeeblement 
for  recent  memory  impreMions, 

E.  Meyer's  contribution  (Eorsakow'sche.  Symptomencomplex 
nach  Gchirncrschiittcrntig;  Nenrologisches  Centralblatt — Bb.  23,  N. 
7,  15.  Aug.  t.  1904)  relates  to  the  case  of  a  fireman,  act.  33,  with  a 
negative  history  of  alcohol,  hereditv  and  infection,  who  suffered  a 
severe  injury  of  the  skull,  with  probably  a  fracture  of  the  base.  This 
was  followed  by  coma:  then  there  supervened  a  state  of  agitation  and 
deep  disorientation,  with  a  high  grade  memory  defect  for  recent  im- 
pressions,  fabrications  and  amnesia  for  the  accident.  There  was  no 
ataxia  or  neuritic  pains,  the  knee-jerks  were  always  present,  bnt  there 
was  severe  headacne  snd  dizziness.  Later  there  occurred  two  epilep- 
tic seizures.  An  operation  revealed  nothing  and  no  improvement  fol- 
lowed. The  mental  picture  iu  every  way  resembled  Korsakow'a 
symptom-complex.  The  paper  gives  a  comparative  table  of  the 
patient's  reaction  to  the  same  series  of  questions  at  different  iDtcrrala, 
in  order  to  show  the  contradictory  replies,  the  result  of  disoricDtatioa 
and  the  memory  disorder. 

Amongst  oar  clinical  material  we  have  seen  a  case  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  above.  The  patient  was  a  weaver,  moderately  aico* 
hulic,  who  fell  from  an  upper  story  balcony,  striking  on  his  head. 
He  was  picked  up  nncoDf^cions  and  In  what  waa  thought  to  be  a 
dying  condition.  There  was  deviation  of  both  eyeballs  to  the  right, 
but  no  bleeding  from  the  ears  or  nose.  On  regaining  conscionsness, 
there  was  marlced  confusion,  disorientation,  dizziness  especially  on 
turning  qnickly,  deviation  of  tongue  to  the  left,  impairment  of  smell 
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In  both  nostrils,  marked  memory  defect  for  recent  rvenU  and  im- 
pressions, rather  promincot  florid  fabricatioDS,  aad  amnesia  for  the 
accident,  but  nothing  of  the  retrograde  or  retroactive  type. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer's  paper  (Americati  Journal  of  Issnnity,  Janaary, 
1904)  rplntes  lo  a  larger  clinical  material  than  any  o(  the  previous 
coatrtbtuioii8.  In  all,  31  cases  are  reporte<I,  and  the  liistories  show 
bow  uuiltiple  may  be  the  psychic  syiiiptomit  following  traoma.  The 
literature  and  the  various  theoHex  relating  to  the  exact  bearing  of 
trauma  on  tueuta]  disturbunce,  are  reviewed.  He  suggests  that  in 
this  group  of  cases  there  are  at  leafit  five  directions  in  which  cUnical 
studies  may  be  of  valae. 

T.  Rieger's  attempt  at  an  Inventory  of  the  patient's  mental  possi- 
bilities. 

1.     The  study  of  the  vaso-mator  neurosis  of  Friedmann. 

3,  The  examination  for  the  "explosive  diathesis"  of  Eeplan. 

4.  The  (K-curreiice  of  dazed  and  dreamy  states,  conditions  of  anz* 
iety,  epileptic  seizures. 

£.     The  establishment  of  the  etiological  factors. 

The  prominent  types  in  the  clnssiBcation  are  suggested  as  follows: 
the  direct  posl-lruumatic  delirious  states,  the  poKt-traurootic  constitu- 
tion, the  traumatic  defective  conditions,  traumatic  psychoses  from 
injnry  not  directly  affecting  the  head,  and  psychoses  in  which  trauma 
is  nirrely  a  contributory  factor,  such  as  general  paralysis,  manic-de- 
pressive insanity,  and  leatstonic  and  paranoic  states. 

Arc-kives  of  Neurology  from  tht  Pathological  Laboratory  0/  the  Lon- 
don County  j-isyJums,  Edited  by  F.  W.  Mott.  Vol.  II,  1903.  Mac- 
mi  Ilan  &  Co. 
This  is  the  second  annnal  publication  of  tlievruric  of  the  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  l^ondon  County  Asylums,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Mott.  It  is  twice  as  voluminous  an  the  publication  of  the  previoua 
year,  and  a  glance  at  the  titles  shows  how  valuable  arc  the  works  of 
Dr.  Mott  and  h\n  associates  in  the  domain  of  neurology  and  psychiatry. 
The  first  and  most  voluminouB  paper,  comprising  327  pages,  on  "Tabes 
in  Asylum  and  Hospital  Practice"  is  from  the  iwii  of  the  editor,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  most  complete  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  aab- 
jcct  which  we  have  met,  The  paper  is  cspeciafly  strong  on  the  physi- 
cal symptoms  of  tabes,  includtug  minute  studies  of  the  sensory  dis- 
tnrbances,  and  of  the  morbid  anattimy  and  pathology  of  the  disease. 
The  clinical  material  is  large,  comprising  in  all  seventy-four  cases, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  mental  states  accompanying  tabes  and 
tabo- paralysis  are  not  given  in  more  iletail.  ronsidermg  the  excellence 
of  the  status  of  the  physical  conditions  and  the  anatomical  findings. 
Dr.  Mott  takes  a  strong  stand  regarding  the  syphilitic  origin,  if  not 
nature,  of  tabes,  general  paralysis  and  the  combined  types  of  the  dta- 
case,  and  this  is  iu  harmony  with  our  modern  conceptions  in  spile  of  a 
few  weak  arguments  to  the  contrary.  Ilia  words  are  worth  quoting 
aud  uioiit  convincing ;  "That  we  cannot  prove  more  than  70  or  80  per 
cent,  of  tabic  and  paralytic  patients  to  have  suffered  with  syphilis,  ia 
no  argument  against  the  doctrine  that  both  jmralysis  and  tabes  are 
post -ityphilitic  affections.  ...  In  sixty  cases  of  syphilitic  brain 
disease  I  could  not  obtain  a  history  in  more  than  70  orSoperceot. 
The  very  important  experimeuts  of  Jadawohn  and  Hirschl,  that  only 
in  one-half  of  the  cases  of  undoubted  severe  syphilis  is  it  possible  to 
prove  priujary  infection,  aud  the  statement  of  I.aiig  that  in  one-third 
of  the  cases  of  tertiaiy  syphilis  the  primary  infection  wa»  not  demon- 
strable, are  arguments  against  those  who  will  uot  be  convinced  that 
syphilis  is  the  essential  cause  of  tabes  and  general  paralyais  ualeis  it 
can  be  proved  in  every  case." 
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He  divides  his  cases  Into  sis  groups  as  follows: 

itt  Rroup — Those  cases  of  tabes  which  present  some  aansaal  cliBical 
pbenoniFijon,  or  are  adapted  for  explanation  of  some  essentia!  feature 
of  the  disease. 

3nd  ({roup — Cases  of  tabes  with  insanity,  not  essentially  the  com* 
bined  form  with  general  paralysis,  hut  with  any  fundamental  psycho* 
sis.  usually  o(  the  usturc  of  sn  ocate  hullacinosis. 

jittl  group— Tabo- paralysis. 

4th  group— Tabo-paralysls  with  marked  speech  afiectioo. 

5Th  group — Optic  atrophy  and  Taho-paralysis. 

6th  group — Conjugal  Tabes  and  Paralysis. 

The  next  three  papers  disruRS  at  lengtti  "Amentia"  (Idiocy  and  Im* 
becilily)  by  A.  F.  TredgoM,  the  "Histological  Basis  of  Amentia  and 
Dementia"  by  Jostrph  Shaw  Bolton,  ami  the  "Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomv  of  Juvenile  General  Paralysis"  by  George  A.  Watson.  The 
papers  aeal  in  so  minute  a  detail  of  the  various  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  that  only  meagre  justice  could  be  done  iheni  in  the  Htnits  im- 
posed by  a  review.  "The  Prevention  of  Dysentery  in  the  London 
County  Asylums"  by  Dr.  Mott,  is  a  paper  giving  practical  suggestion! 
on  the  cilinicsl  symptoms  of  the  diSerent  types  01  the  disease,  its  pre- 
vention, its  bacteriology  and  morbid  anatomy. 

There  are  two  con triKu lions  on  nerve  chemistry,  one  by  Halliburton 
and  Mott  on  the  congulation  temperature  of  cell  globulin  and  its  liear- 
ing  on  hyperpyrexia,  the  other  upon  the  choltu  test  for  active  degeti- 
etHtioii  in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  first  paper  details  a  series 
of  experiments  on  cats  and  on  human  brain  material  confirming  the 
hyputhesis  that  the  physico-chemical  cause  of  death  from  hyper- 
pyrexia is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  Cell  globulin;  and  anatomi- 
cally this  is  coincideut  with  the  chrontatolytic  changes  in  the  nerve 
ccHb.  The  paper  ou  choliu  gives  a  modification  of  Halliburton's  re- 
cent method,  but  here  it  is  applied  to  human  hlood  and  not  to  cerebro- 
spinsl  fluid.  The  presence  of  the  cholin  crystalM  in  the  form  of  the 
double  platinum  salt,  is  a  measure  of  myelin  degeuerntion,  hut  the 
test  is  useless  to  dclermine  whether  a  cause  is  organic  or  functioned, 
tiuless  the  orgauic  disease  is  active  at  the  time  the  blooil  is  drawn. 

Smith's  paper  ia  a  psychopathclogical  study  of  the  range  of  imme- 
diate association  and  memory  in  normal  and  pathological  individuals. 
The  importance  of  testing  patients  subject  to  mental  disease  in 
regard  to  their  power  of  acquiring  new  impressions  and  ideas,  and  in 
their  capacity  for  reproduciug  the  same  ha.<t  been  greatly  emphasized 
of  late,  especially  by  Eraepelin  and  his  pupils  in  their  publications  in 
the  Psychologische  Arbciteu.  The  tests  were  doue  orally,  and  uni- 
formity in  the  presentation  of  the  series  was  secured  by  means  of  the 
metronome,  the  pronunciation  of  each  letter  being  made  to  coincide 
with  a  beat  of  the  instrument.     An  the  reanlt  of  a  large  series  of  ex- 

Sen'meuts.  he  draws  the  following  conctnsions:  The  method  of  iuime- 
late  oral  reproduction  of  auditory  impre«sions  appears  to  be  reliable 
and  practicable  both  with  normal  and  pathological  individuals,  and  to 
be  well  fitted  to  test  the  range  and  character  of  immediate  association 
in  different  mental  states.  lie  divides  these  casts  into  three  pitbo- 
logical  groups:  ( i )  three  men  in  the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis; 
(7)  general  paralysis  in  three  men  and  one  woman  but  the  disease  is 
less  tiiarLrd  thau  in  the  first  group.  The  male  cases  had  coincident 
tabes  and  there  was  a  history  of  alcoholic  excesses;  (3)  three  wouien 
and  two  men  presenting  general  features  of  some  degree  of  dementia, 
confusion  and  loss  of  memory-,  with  a  history  of  previous  njarke<1  al- 
coholism. With  normal  subjects  the  range  of  immediate  memory  has 
usnally  a  definite  limit  which  varies  with  each  individual,  but  as  a 
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nile  is  found  to  lie  at  fi^e  letUrs.  When  the  limit  ia  reecbed  the  «d- 
ditioo  of  OQC  letter  to  the  Beriei  of  aaditory  imprcKions  produce!  a 
very  decided  fall  iu  tb«  number  of  series  which  are  reproduced  quite 
correctly  ;  this  fall  amounts  to  40  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  average.  With 
abnormal  suhjecta  the  relAlions  are  simitar  but  lew  clear.  In  the  ab- 
normal case*  the  general  nature  of  the  pathological  changea  are  almi- 
lar.  They  cousist  in  a  marked  diminution  in  the  power  of  reproOuclnK 
Impresaions  in  correct  order,  and  in  a  more  or  leas  distinct  increase  of 
all  the  errors  indicating  the  more  severe  forma  of  associatioual  dis- 
order. In  all  the  groups  (normal  and  abnormal)  within  certain  limits 
the  total  uf  errors  indicating  partial  dissociation  or  disorder  rcmaina 
relatively  constant  and  reaches  approximately  the  same  absolute  mag- 
nitude. None  of  the  groups  shows  any  marked  fluctuations  of  atten- 
tion, or  any  tlistiiict  and  regular  improvement  by  practice.  With  the 
help  of  this  method  we  are  able  to  differentiate  with  some  precision 
between  the  more  permanent  memory  and  the  power  of  immediate 
reproduction. 

Bnlton'e  papar  on  the  "Pathological  Changes  in  the  Medulla  Obion- 
gaca  in  Acute  Diphtheritic  Toxoemia"  is  a  study  of  the  degenerative 
changes  caused  by  the  diphtheria  toxine  in  the  uuclei  of  the  medulla. 
The  coulributioii  by  Cole  is  a  further  bistolojiical  atndy  of  one  of  the 
three  cases  published  in  Brain  (Autumn,  1903J.  relating  to  changes  in 
the  central  nervous  fly<i(em  in  alcoholic  paralysis  with  the  character* 
istic  polyncnntic  mental  disorder. 

A  Case  of  Moral  Insanity  with  Repeated  Homicidei  and  Ineendiar- 
iitn  and  Late  Development  of  Illusions.  H.  R.  Stbdman.  Boa- 
ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  ai,  1904.     Vol.  CM,  Ko. 

This  very  excellent  contribution  relates  to  the  case  of  the  moral  im- 
becil,  J.  T.,  who  suddenly  became  notorious  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poiioners  of  modern  limes.  The  entire  history  is  given  in  great  de- 
tail showing  the  gradual  development  of  the  moral  weakness,  the  re- 
peatetl  hotiiicidea  by  puison,  tbe  metlico-legffll  complications  and  the 
metal  status  of  her  hospital  residence  with  the  elaboration  into  a 
fixed,  delusional  state.  There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  case  by 
members  of  tbe  medical  society  before  whom  tbe  paper  was  read.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  tbe  much  •discussed  sub- 
ject of  moral  insanity  and  it  will  certainly  repay  perusal. 

T%e  Localizing  Diagnostic  Significance  of  so-called  Hetnianopic  Hal- 
lucinations iifitk  Remarks  on  Bitemporal  Scintillating  Seoiomata. 
A.  Pick.     American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencea.    Jan.,  1904. 
Vol.  CXXVII.  No.  I. 
Recently  Prof.  A.  Pick,  of  Pragac.  has  made  several  contribntions  to 
American  and  Euglisb  Medical  Journals,  and  the  one  whose  title  ap- 
pears above  is   probablv  the  most  important,  combining  as  it  does 
localizing  neurological  diagnosis,  with  tbe  most  prominent  symptom 
occurring  in  tbe  course  of  mental  diseases.     He  bases  his  paper  on  a 
recent  observation  of  Jolly,  that  light  phenomena  ia  a  bemiaaoplc 
field  of  vision,  have  their  origin  In  the  primary  optical  tracts  and  not 
in  the  cortex.     He  elaborates  on  this  statement,  howxver,  by  shon-ing 
that  more  complicated  phenomena  than  simple,  elcmentarj*  light  sen- 
sations, in  fact,  real  hallucinations,  may  be  produced  In  an  hemiano- 
pic  area  by  focal  organic  or  functioual  disorders  in  the  optic  tracts. 
Pour  cases  are  given,  mostly  from  the  author's  private  practice.     In 
regard  to  visual  hallucinations  in  general,  it  is  now  known  that  they 
may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  visual  apparatus,  from  the  cornea  to 
tbe  cortical  layer  in  tbe  occipital  lobe,  ana  the  author  promulgates  a 
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similar  theory  ttgAiAiag  bemjanopic  hallucinations.  With  these  lat- 
ter there  usnally  coexists  other  focal  lymptoma,  such  a  paraphasia, 
paragraphia,  heiuiatiaet>ttiesia,  etc.  He  arfcues  ajfajost  the  functional 
nature  of  the  disturbance,  basing  his  theory  on  the  clinical  tnaterial 
•t  hand.  These  halluciiiations  may  be  mere  light  phaotavms,  color 
disorders  with  changing  of  colors,  animals,  vague  fi^urcBauil  phau- 
toms.  colored  h'KhLs  ami  planes,  aud  lines  snd  fi^t^^'cs  moving  in 
auake-Uke  gyratious.  Sometimes  the  fif;urea  are  sharply  defined,  at 
others  they  may  preseut  a  hazy  "fringe." 

Uebev  ErmUdnngskurvfn  bei  Gesunden,   Neurosen  und  PsycMosen. 

Dr.  Brkukink.     Monat.  f.  Psychiatric  und  Neurologic.  B<1.  XV. 

H.  4,  April,  1904. 
The  work  was  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  psychi- 
atrical clinics  of  Utrecht  ami  Halle.  The  crgograph  of  Kracpefio  was 
used  with  >reights  of  5,  jaml  3  kilograms.  The  lifliug  was  carrinl  on 
to  czhuustion  with  a  pause  of  two  minutes  between  each  scries  of 
curves,  and  the  rhythm  was  registered  by  the  uietronome.  In  the 
illustrations  the  following  crgograms  arc  ffiven:  hysteria  without  any 
particular  motor  ByinptO[n.s,  neurastheiiia,  multiple  sclerosis  wita 
ODc>sided  hcmi-parcsis  (the  curve  beins  taken  with  the  left  hand), 
chorea  minor  aliuost  entirely  confined  to  the  left  side  with  a  curve  of 
a  permanent  contrsction  in  the  same  patient,  and  two  curves  from  a 
caiie  of  dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva.  The  author  draws  the  (ol- 
lowin;;  conclusions.  In  healthy  imlividuals  there  la  ordinarily  foond 
a  high  convexity  iu  the  commenccmcDt  ol  the  curve.  In  many  cases 
of  hysteria,  which  psychically  showed  only  the  well  known  psycho- 
pathic constitution,  there  is  often  found  a  remarkable  giving  ont 
whicli  soon  passes  away,  so  that  in  these  cases,  after  the  pause  of  two 
minutes  there  may  be  the  same  or  even  a  greater  number  of  liftings 
than  before  the  pause.  In  most  cases  of  ceurasthesia,  the  coarse  of  the 
height  of  the  exhaustion  curve  was  straight  or  concave.  To  cHorae 
the  involuntary  contraction  soou  strengthened,  bat  then  weakened,  so 
that  the  curve  hail  a  very  irregular  fall.  The  retanlHtiun  of  the  fntigue 
was  also  remarkable.  In  cues  of  organic  cerebral  hemi-paresis  (mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  brain  thrombosis,  general  paralysis)  the  number  of  the 
liftings  and  the  mechanical  work  of  the  paralyzed  side  Is  less,  while 
the  average  lift  height  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  healthy  side.  In 
m  case  of  dystrophia  muscnlaris  progressiva,  it  was  observed  on  the 
contrary  that  with  a  small  average  lift  height,  the  number  of  lifting! 
was  disproportionately  large. 

[For  further  applications  of  the  crgograph  to  psychiatry  see  "Ueber 
die  Wjrkung  dcr  Theebcstandtheile  auf  korpcrliche  und  gcistige  Ar- 
beit." by  A.  Hoch  and  F.  Kraepelin.  Psycho logische  Arbeitcn,  Bb.  X, 
U.  3  and  3,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  mental  aud  physical  effects  of 
caffein  and  the  ethereal  oils  of  tea;  also  "On  Certain  Studies  with  the 
Ergograph."' by  A.  Hoch,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  630.  1902,  where  there  are  given  graphic  studies  of 
retardation  nuo  inhibition  on  the  voluntary  motor  proce«Ms  in  the 
depressed  phase  of  manic-depressive  inaanity.  and  finally  the  same 
writer's  review  of  psychological  and  physiological  experiments  done 
in  councction  with  menul  diseases,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  I, 
No9.  7-8,  June  15,  1904.} 

Vereleickende  PsycMiatrU.    F.  Kraspblih.    Centralblatt  fur  Nervea- 
beilkunde  und  Psychiatric.    Bb.  XV.  July,  1904. 
This  highly  suggestive  pa^r,  is  we  believe,  the  first  »erioas  coatri- 
bution  to  comparative  psychiatry.  The  observations  were  made  in  the 
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insane  asylum  of  Baitcnzorg  tn  Java,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hoff- 
man. It  ditcufftefl  the  important  qnestion,  whether  individnal  and 
racial  peculiarities  and  habits,  aa  well  as  the  si^cinloKical  itattis  of 
patients,  have  any  viaible  bearing  upon  their  mental  disturbances.  In 
the  study  of  the  cases,  we  must  look,  not  upon  a  temporary  8ymptoni- 
complex,  but  upon  the  complete  disease  picture  from  its  earliest  de- 
velopment and  along  the  entire  Hne  of  its  evolution.  There  were  no 
cases  of  alcoholism  in  the  native  bom,  while  fifty  Europeans  in  the 
asylum  were  strongly  alcoholic.  Opjnm  delirium  is  seldom  seen 
among  the  Chinese,  while  malarial  psychoses  are  quite  rare.  Rpl- 
Icpsy  occnrreil  eiftht  times  among  the  native  born,  and  twice  in  Euro- 
peans. In  370  native  patients  there  was  not  one  casw.;  of  general  paral- 
ysis or  brain  syphiliii,  whereas  among  the  fifty  Europeans  in  the  same 
asylum  there  were  eight  casett  of  general  paralysis.  Dementia  prtecox 
was  more  prevalent  among  the  native!),  but  the  course  of  katatonia, 
when  it  occurred  was  very  mild.  Manic-depressive  insanity  was  sel- 
dom met  with,  and  its  iliffert^nt  phases  were  less  prominent  than 
among  Europeans.  Delusions  when  present  were  wcsk  and  almost 
never  systematized,  white  anditory  hallucinations  were  rare.  Ibis 
probably  bciiiK  due  to  the  fact  that  thinking  was  carried  on  without 
the  aid  of  auditory  iinngeii. 

The  two  dJKases  mont  prevalent  among  the  Malays  are  Amok  and 
L^il^ili.  The  latter,  which  is  probably  not  a  clinical  entity,  shovrs 
AUtomnttsms  with  coprolalia  aud  clouding  of  the  consciousness. 
Many  of  its  manifestations  are  hysteriform  in  natnrc,  whereas  the 
blind  fury  of  Amok  seems  to  he  related  on  the  one  band  to  katatonia, 
and  on  the  other  to  psychic  epilepsy. 

[Both  folk  psychology  an<l  comparative  peycbtatry  in  connection 
with  individna]  and  nicm!  peculiarities  are  beconiijig  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  mental  disturbances,  .\mong  the  more  phm- 
Itivi:  peoples,  with  an  undeveloped  and  non-flexible  language,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  note  how  far  sound  associations  enter  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  manic  phasi-s  of  manic-tlepressivc  insanity.  Also  the 
modem  developments  of  science  wonld  seem  to  famish  a  fruitful  iield 
for  the  study  of  the  genesis  and  content  of  hallucinations  and  delu- 
sions, and  especially  the  frequent  explanation  of  the  latter  as  1>eiDg 
based  on  electrical  influence  or  telephonic  or  phonographic  commu- 
nication. Xegroes  seem  especially  prone  to  a  blind,  religions  exalta- 
tion, both  as  individuals  and  by  psychic  contagion  in  their  revivals 
and  camp  meetings.  This  eza.ltntiou  niiiv  comprise  the  entire  meutal 
disturbance,  or  it  may  be  merely  an  episode  in  a  fundamental  psy- 
chosis. In  katatonia  In  Russian  Hebrews,  the  religious  coloring  is 
derived  from  Old  Testament  conceptions  of  Jehovah  or  from  later 
rabbinicnl  lore  and  superstitions.  Kcfusal  of  food  among  them  has 
often  a  religious  and  not  a  delusional  basis.  The  few  Chinese  patients 
that  we  have  observed,  have  shown  religious  ideas  that  were  al  once 
a  combination  of  Christianity  unA  the  teachings  of  Confucianism. 
The  native  language  of  patients  has  frequently  a  great  intliience  in 
the  production  of  their  auditory  hallucinations,  for,  in  English  speak- 
ing patients  of  foreign  birth,  the  imaginary  voices  are  nearly  always 
in  their  mother  tongue.  Urban  districts  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
syphilis  and  consequently  from  general  paralysis.     The  occurrence  of 

fellayrous  insanity  in  Italy  and  of  bssiieesh  delirium  in  Egypt  and 
ndia  are  also  well  known  examples,  while  the  long  continued  solitary 
meditation  of  the  medii«val  mystics,  with  the  irbeatific  visions,  and  of 
the  Hindoo  priests  may  «Uo  have  a  bearing  on  the  production  of  cer- 
tain psychoses,  if  indeed  they  are  not  the  mental  distnrbances  tbem- 
selves.j 
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Les  Obiessiotts  ef  la  PsychaUh^nie.  Vol.  I,  par  Pierre  Janet :  Vol.  II, 
par  Pierre  Janet  et  F.  Raymoml.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1903. 

This  recent  TiioHumental  work  of  Janet  ofiers  interesting  and  valaa- 
ble  problems  to  tlie  psychologist,  psychiatrist  and  general  student  of 
medicine.  H.  N.  Gardiner,  of  Smith  College,  has  given  a  critical  re- 
Ticw  front  the  standpoint  of  pure  psychology,  and  it  seems  opportune 
at  the  present  moment  that  an  aualyf^is  bv  forthcoming  according  to 
the  tenets  of  psychiatry,  for  the  work  deals  so  exclusively  with  the 
bordctUnd  cases  of  mental  disturbance.  The  psychaslheniaa  are  re- 
lated on  the  one  hand  to  the  broad  clinical  complexes  of  hysteria  and 
epilepsy  and  on  the  other  to  llie  fundamental  psychoses.  This  type 
of  borderland  case  is  of  increasing  and  paranionnt  interest  to  the  alteo* 
ist,  and  a  study  so  complete  as  is  coiilaiiifd  in  these  volumes,  will 
bring  forth  points  that  will  serve  to  more  clearly  elucidate  these  im- 
portant problems.  The  second  of  these  volumes  is  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prof.  Raymond,  and  In  all  there  are  extended  clinical  records 
Ol  236  cases,  comprising  the  entire  range  of  obsessions,  impulses,  men- 
tal manias,  folies,  tice,  Agitations,  phobiaa  and  algias,  the  different 
d^lires,  the  conditions  of  anxiety  and  distress,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
the  peculiar  feelings  of  strangeness  and  depersonalization,  and  the 
ncnrastbcnic  states,  all  of  which  have  fundamental  characteristic «  aud 
are  grouped  under  the  title  of  psychastheuias.  The  analytical  details 
relate  principally  to  symptomatology  and  the  evolution  of  the  disease- 
processes. 

Out  of  bis  clinical  material,  the  author  selects  five  cases,  which  he 
has  studied  with  (;rent  care  and  detail.  The  other  cases  are  grouped 
around  these  Sve  which  serve  as  types.  These  five  cases,  which  must 
be  read  carefully  Iwforc  the  te»t  can  be  fully  comprehended,  arc  case 
223,  ObKCKsioDs  of  sacrilege  and  of  disgrace  of  body,  with  erotic  hallu- 
cinations, tic  des  efforts  and  feeling  of  incompleleuess.  Case  323, 
Obiies-ston  of  contract  with  the  devil,  with  numbness  and  feeling  of 
inadequacy.  Case  157,  KypochondciAcal  obsessions,  masiurbation, 
phobias,  symbolic  hallucinations.  Case  i&6.  D^lire  de  maigrenr  in 
reaction  to  ideas  of  disgrace  of  the  body,  aboulia,  criaes  of  agitation 
and  refusal  of  food.  Case  171,  Crises  of  sleep,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
disgrace  of  self,  gnstric  atony,  arthritis. 

The  first  group  to  which  the  author  turns  his  attention  are  the  ob- 
sessions. These  are  intvltectaal  phenomena  of  the  highest  onler,  an 
idea,  and  often,  an  idea  which  is  very  abstract  and  complicated.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  absence  of  usefulness  in  practical  life;  in 
fact,  tbey  are  pathological  and  not  normal  idea^.  Tncy  are  divided 
into  five  classes  ;  obsessions  of  sacrilege,  crime,  disgrace  of  body,  dis- 
grace of  self  and  hypochnndriaral  ideas.  These  again  have  numerous 
subdivisions  which  are  taken  up  io  detail.  Iti  spite  of  their  variation 
and  111U Iti p]  icily  of  symptoms,  this  group  has  roniiiion  character is(  lea; 
tbonght  is  always  directed  to  bad  behavior,  it  relates  to  objects  of  the 
external  world,  to  the  feelings,  or  to  the  body  of  the  patient  himself. 
Extremes  of  behavior  and  reaction  are  always  reached.  There  is  al- 
ways a  strong  tendency  to  action,  but  a  very  marked  absence  of  execu- 
tion, yet  certain  patients  will  perform  acta  having  some  relation  to  the 
obsessions,  or  even  contrary  acts  may  be  the  result  of  the  dominating 
idea.  In  these  obsessions  the  idea  is  sirouKvr  than  the  motor  impulse, 
in  other  words  there  is  always  a  coincident  weakness  of  will.  As 
these  state-^  endure  for  years  and  are  unaffected  by  any  method  of  treat- 
ment, by  psychotheraphy  or  otberwt.<K;,  the  condition  of  these  patients 
is  truly  pitiful,  for  the  permanent  fixation  of  their  ideas  is  very  promi- 
Qcnt  and  interferes  with  all  their  habits  of  daily  life.  The  associated 
hallucinations  are  always  vague,  the  visual  image  seems  to  be  without 
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color  and  the  word*  without  touDd  ;  they  have  not  the  characteristic 
of  exteriority,  ibey  lack  reality,  they  are  merely  symbolic  of  the  doni- 
inatiog  idea.  Even  when  thesr  iiatieota  exert  the  stronger  will  power 
to  Iceep  away  from  tbene  ob«ei>8ioii8,  yet  frequently  by  the  associatioD 
of  ideas,  it  is  brought  irresistibly  back  to  tbem. 

These  obsessed  patients  show  other  phenomena,  for,  withoat  any 
determinant  idea,  they  are  forced  to  think  in  an  exaggerated  manner, 
their  head  "works"  iu  spite  of  them,  they  feet  compelled  to  accom- 
plish useless  moremcnts  and  have  violent,  irresistible  emotions. 
Xhene  ideas  may  exist  without  any  obsessions  and  they  then  consti- 
tute a  gronp  of  symptoms  more  simple  than  the  obscfsions.  Tbia 
group  it  called  the  forced  Agitations,  which  are  divided  into  the  men- 
tA)  agitations,  relating  to  interrogation,  hesitation,  deliberation,  pre- 
cision, symbulism,  calculation,  research,  perfection,  infinity,  compen- 
sation, day  dreams  and  feeltuf^s  relative  to  time,  such  aa  the  past  and 
faturc.  The  motor  sgitattons  are  the  tics  and  the  emotional  agitations 
which  comprise  the  states  of  anxiety,  the  pbobiaii  and  algias.  The 
tics  are  the  diffuse  motor  agitations,  the  phobias  and  algias  belong  to 
the  same  i;roup,  but  are  more  systematized.  All  the  phobias  have  a 
disagreeable  character,  a  certain  vague,  yet  deeply  rooted  fear,  while 
tfae  algias,  on  the  contrary,  actually  };ive  a  suffering  of  somatic  pain 
in  the  performance  of  certain  daily  acts.  Both  of  these  have  funda- 
mental and  coninioii  characteri sties,  they  are  developed  aa  the  result 
of  sensations  excited  in  certain  partsof  the  body  ;  probably  in  a  region 
already  hyperucstheltc.  The  states  of  anxiety  are  studied  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  psychological  analysis  and  the  accompanying  phyai- 
ological  pucnomena,  such  as  cardiac  disorders,  disorders  of  the  respira- 
tion and  intestinal  tract,  vertigo,  various  para>stheaias,  nocturnal  ter- 
rors and  pmluse  perspiration.  The  crises  of  these  forcetl  agitatiooa 
always  begin  at  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  act,  and  with  these  are  ■»- 
sociated  profound  disorders  of  attention  aud  varying  emotional  states. 
Conscience  always  remains  clear  during  the  crisis,  bnt  there  is  aa 
irresistibility  to  the  agitations  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  their 
accomplishment.  If  there  should  arise  a  feeling  of  resistance,  there 
always  accompanies  this  more  or  less  acute  mental  or  physical  pain 
until  the  act  is  accomplished. 

The  stigmata  of  these  psychasthenic  states  are  next  studied  and 
given  minute  analysis.  These  diverse  stigmata  are  the  sense  of  in- 
completeness in  the  motor.  Intellectual  and  perceptual  fiebls.  the  symp- 
toms of  the  narrowing  of  the  field  of  consciousness  as  in  hysteria, 
namely  the  antestliesias,  subconscious  movements  and  the  hypnotic 
sleep  and  finally  the  disorders  of  the  will,  intelligence  and  emotions. 
Certain  abnormal  physiological  conditions  invariably  seem  to  iccom- 
p«uy  these  phenomena,  snch  ns  hasnlready  been  mentioned  under  the 
states  of  anxiety.  These  multiple  phenomena  are.  according  to  the 
author,  the  result  of  the  "lowerine  of  the  psychological  tension,"  just 
as  hysteria  was  to  him  "a  narrowing  o(  tnc  field  of  conscionsnesa." 
In  the  evolution  of  the  disease  processes  there  arc  many  factors  as  in 
all  so-called  functional  disturbances,  such  as  heredity,  age,  sex  and 
certain  physical  states  and  normal  conditions.  The  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease Diay  also  he  variable  on  account  of  the  protean  symptomatologTt 
while  the  course  may  be  either  acute,  chronic,  intermittent  or  in 
episodes.  The  trejitment  is  both  suggestive  and  medicinal  and  ia 
directed  to  tonic  and  sedative  medication,  waking  suggestion,  re-ed- 
ucation and  "relief  of  the  psychological  tension." 

Les  Lois  Morffidei  De  V Association  Des  Idits,  Par  M,  Pbi.lrtib». 
Paris,  1904,  Jules  Ronsset. 
The  first  chapter  of  this  book  deals  in  detail  with  the  laws  of  the 
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ftsa4y:lition  of  ideas  io  normal  states  and  the  author  adopti  as  a  -work- 
ing basis  the  subdivision  of  resemhlance,  contigoity,  contrast  and 
repetition.  The  symptoms  of  mania  as  then  discussed,  both  as  a  phase 
of  manic-depressive  insanity  and  a«  a  syoflromc  in  other  mental  states. 
such  as  general  paralysis  and  in  certain  cases  of  dementia  precox. 
Then  follows  s  discussion  of  the  incoherence  and  flight  of  ideas  in 
mania.  The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  analysts  of  the  manic  phase 
of  eight  cases  of  msnic-depressive  mssnity,  according  to  the  conversa- 
tional method,  in  order  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  flight  of  ideas  and 
the  disturbances  of  association.  It  appears  to  qb,  that  for  this  latter 
purpose,  the  test  tables  of  Sommer  wonld  be  preferable.  The^e  dis- 
turbances are  studied  according  to  a  subdivision  of  sound,  contrast, 
coutiguity  (either  clear  or  vague),  resemblance  and  repetition.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  association 
of  ideas  in  the  menially  weak,  with  experiments  on  the  reaction  time. 
The  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  do  not  vary  in  that  they  are  fun- 
damental. Whatever  he  the  mode  of  psychic  activity,  the  laws  o(  re- 
semblance, of  contrast,  of  contiguity  and  of  systematic  association 
are  always  st  the  base.  In  mental  distarlwnces,  and  notably  in  mania 
and  states  of  mental  weakness,  the  laws  are  absolutely  the  same  as  in 
normal  conditions  and  act  in  the  same  manner.  The  loss  of  the  higher 
faculties,  the  reduction  and  enfeeblement  of  attention,  the  plethora  of 
ideas,  are  not  alone  able  to  explain  these  symptoms  of  mania.  Doth 
mania  and  states  of  menial  weakness  are  the  consequence  of  a  very 
great  enfeeblement  of  the  psychic  processes.  Tbeeufeeblementis  not 
supreme,  the  thinking  processes  are  the  ^ame  as  in  normal  states,  only 
they  are  more  defective.  Psychological  analysis  shows  that  this  en- 
feeblement is  in  the  state  oi  consciousness  itself,  and  a  simple  differ- 
ence of  force  modifies  the  course  of  the  state  of  consciousnesH,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  result  is  either  a  cohesion  of  language  or  the  extreme 
iocohereace  of  mania. 

Recherches  sur  la  Structure  de  ta  Bartie  Fibritlaire  de  CeltuUs  AVr- 

veuses  a  L'&Ui  Normal  et  Fathologiqut.  Par  G.  Maslinesco.  Re- 
vne  Neurologique,  15  Mar.,  1904. 

This  paper  is  au  exbaostive  stady  of  the  neuro-fibrillar  structure  of 
nerve  cells,  as  revealed  by  the  new  method  of  Ramon  y  Cajal.  namely, 
treatment  of  the  tissue  with  silver  nitrate  and  reduction  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  or  hydroquinon.  There  are  twenty-five  illustrations,  which 
show  tn  an  excellent  manner,  the  distribution  of  the  neuro-fibrila 
within  the  cell  body,  in  both  normal  and  pathological  states.  After 
treatment  by  the  metho<1  detailefl,  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  are 
of  a  brownish-red  color  with  a  bunching  together  of  the  fibrila  into 
a  net-work  which  takes  the  same  color.  This  net-work  is  best  seen 
and  is  most  complete  in  the  cords  of  newly  bom  rabbits.  In  the  baae 
of  the  cone  of  origin  the  oeuro-fibrils  diverge  and  spread  oat  in  a  fan- 
like  manner;  tbey  then  come  together  and  form  filaments  which  lose 
their  fibrillary  appearance,  lo  the  motor  cells,  the  uet-work  of  oeu- 
ro-fibrils  is  more  dense  than  in  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cra- 
nial nerves,  but  even  these  latter  do  not  present  uniformly  the  same 
structure.  In  other  cells  the  6briln  form  a  dense  network  around  the 
nuclecs.  The  direction  and  disposition  of  the  fibrils  follow  the  form 
and  volume  of  the  cell,  but  In  fuMfonn,  oblong  and  triangular  Cells, 
the  fibrils  traverse  the  cells  without  forming  a  network.  The  indi- 
vidual neuro  fibrils  have  not  the  same  uniform  dimensions,  and  in  the 
triangular  and  oblong  cells  tbey  have  a  fasciculated  or  striated  ap. 
pearance.  Marinesco  distinguishes  two  classes  of  network;  the  super- 
ficial or  perlsomatic,  and  the  deep  or  peri-nuclear,  and  tbeae  latter 
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again  liave  primary  filameati  which  follow  a  loug  course  in  the  cyto- 

glasni  and  seconderyshortfitaiuentit  which  take  a  transverse  direction, 
ome  of  the  long  fibrils  have  a  serpentine  arrangement.  In  ezperi- 
niental  nniemia  and  rabies  and  nliio  in  secondary  lesions  after  iajnry 
of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Che  fibrils  diminish  in  number,  become  of  a. 
pale  ditfustr  bruwnish  color  with  a  fine  Kfoi^'Br  appearance,  or  may 
show  fusiform  thickenings  along  their  course.  Tbeae  pathological  ap- 
pearances vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  injury  or  toxinc,  or 
the  duration  of  any  of  the  abuoTmal  conditions. 

The  Psychologieul  Bulletin .  (Literary  Section  of  the  Psycholoj^cal 
Review,  June  15,  1904O 
Thid  number  of  the  Psychological  Bulletin  is  a  happy  innovation;  it 
ia  entirely  devoted  to  psychiatry  and  neurology  and  is  produced  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  who  write*  the  first  paper  in  the 
number,  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  modem  clinical  psychiatry, 
especially  as  eaempli&eil  by  the  evolution  of  the  recent  German 
schools,  under  the  leadership  of  Kraeplin,  Wernicke  and  Ziehen. 
The  second  paper  is  a  review  by  Dr.  August  Hoch  of  psychological  and 
physiological  tcst&made  in  connection  with  the  stud  v  of  various  uicntttl 
diseases,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  research  and  diagoosis.  The  re- 
view of  psychological  literalure  thai  follows  consists  mninly  of  ab- 
stracts of  recent  important  books  ami  pspers  bearing  on  neurology 
and  pwychiHtry.  Auioiitf  cheve  are  the  recent  volumes  by  Bethe  and 
Nisal  on  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  the  Archives  of  Neurol- 
ogy of  the  Loudon  County  A»ylums,  and  dnally  minute  abstracts  of 
Blculer's  case  of  oue-sidnl  occupation  delirium  in  a  general  paraly. 
tic,  snd  Licpmann's  remarkable  case  of  one-sided  apraxia.  which  has 
recently  ciuic  lo  autopsy.  The  other  reviews  relate  princi^pally  to 
current  Germ.in,  French  and  Spanish  literatnre  and  comprise  such 
contributions  as  Koster,  Saint-I'aul,  Berze,  Klippel,  Ramon  y  Cajal 
and  Dejerine. 


Der  tic,  sein  wesen  und  seine  Behandtung.  Nebst  eine  vortede  von 
Phopkssoji  BRisfiAi;n.  Dr.  Hbnrv  MKir.H  und  Dr.  E.  Frindri.. 
Deutsche  Autorisierte  Ausgabe  von  Dr.  O.  Giese.  pp.  i-xii,  1-39S. 
Leipzig  und  Wieu.  190^1. 

The  mental  and  motor  disturbance  designated  by  the  title  of  thi« 
book  has  long  been  of  considerable  interest  to  psychiatrists  and  prac- 
ticing physicians.  But  its  genera]  characteristics,  and  especially  the 
conditions  and  factors  in  its  development  should  be  of  cqnal  interest 
to  the  student  of  geiierwl  piychology.  The  authors  have  been  for  • 
number  of  years  special  stndenta  of  their  subject,  and  have  not  only  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  but  have 
ttaemselvea  contributed  more  to  it  than  any  other  two  workers  in  the 
field. 

Their  object  in  the  present  book  is  (i)  to  present  clinical  material 
that  is  itself  of  interest,  and  (3)  to  diKerentiate  clearly  tic  from  the 
nnmerous  other  forms  of  motor  di.4turhanre.  The  scope  of  their  data 
and  discnssions,  however,  is  -wider  than  this  statement  of  their  pur- 
pose. The  clinical  material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  copious  illus- 
trations taken  from  the  histories  of  cases.  To  this  atuches,  in  the 
reviewer's  judgment,  fully  half  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book, 
but  tt  cannot  be  pre.ienteJ  in  a  brief  review.  A  history  of  a  cti^c^,  the 
"prototype  of  a  tic  patient,"  constitutes  «n  introductory  chapter  and 
gives  a  general  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  tic. 

The  following  chapter  outlines  the  results  of  predecMSors.     The 
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main  deSciency  io  previoas  and  cnrreDt  conceptioni  of  tic  liei  in 
tbe  aiisunderstatxlmg  of  the  relation  of  its  motor  and  mental  as- 
pects. It  is  a  psycbo-motor  phenotnecoQ,  but  has  been  regarded  as 
entirely  psyrliir  or  entirely  motor  alone.  Again,  some  who  have  not 
overlooked  the  motor  aspect  have  included  other  motor  proceftses,  or 
have  limited  tic  to  its  clonic  form,  ezcludtng  the  tonic  contractions 
that  have  all  the  other  characteristics  of  It. 

The  nature  of  the  motor  process  in  tic  is  described  in  several  follow- 
ing sections  in  connection  with  other  motor  processes,  a  special  com- 
parison being  made  between  tic  and  spanm  The  authors  recognize 
two  main  forms  of  motor  reactions,  (t)  The  simple  spinal  reflex,  with 
no  co-ordinatioD,  and  no  systematic  fnnctioo.  In  the  origin  of  this 
the  will  haa  no  part,  and  can  hut  seldom  repress  it-  (3)  The  func* 
tional  movements.  These  are  co-ordinated,  purposive  movements, 
more  or  less  automsticnlly  performed.  Here  belong  (a)  the  move- 
ments of  the  vegetative  functions,  circulation,  digestion,  etc.  (b) 
Movements  that  co-ordinate  definite  functions  from  birth  onwsrd  in 
the  origin  of  which  the  will  does  not  participate,  but  over  which  it 
may  develop  an  influence,  e.  g.,  breathing,  sucking,  etc.  (c)  Movements 
which  arrive  at  a  complete  co-ordination  only  after  more  or  leas 
learning.  «.^.,  walking,  chewing  (d)  Movements  which  originally 
attach  themselves  10  ideas,  hot  which  through  practice  also  (levelop 
the  automatic  character  of  the  functional  activity.  Implicitly,  the 
iDOvenient  performed  with  voluntarily  directed  effort  would  constitute 
an  intermediate  class.  The  spinal  or  bulbnlar  reflex  movement  is  a 
spasm,  if  its  stimulus  has  a  pathological  cause.  Tic  belongs  to  the 
second  group,  that  of  the  functional  movements.  The  functional 
movement  involving  voluntary  muscles  is  a  tic,  if  the  motor  reaction 
shows  quite  definite  pathological  signs. 

The  nature  of  the  mental  characteristics  in  tic  are  described  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  pathological 
motor  process.  Tic  may  take  its  origin  in  an  external  stimulus,  in 
imitation,  or  in  a  centrally  aroused  idea.  There  may  be  tbe  desire  to 
avoid  au  unpleasant  stimulus  and  hence  the  coiisei]uetit  movements, 
e.  g.,  turning  ol  head  to  the  side  because  of  a  rough-edged  collar, 
winking  because  of  dust  pArttcle  under  the  eye-lid.  Or  there  may  be 
tbe  desire  to  reproduce  a  certain  stimulus,  e.  g.,  pulling  of  a  ]olnt  in 
order  to  hear  it  snap.  A  striking  attitude  or  performance  of  another 
may  be  imitated  because  of  its  peculiarity.  Flnallv,  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain movement  ami  the  impulse  to  perform  tt  may  oca  pure  product  of 
tlie  imagination.  In  any  of  these  ra.>tes,  and  the  special  inst&nces  un- 
der each  are  varied  and  numerous,  repetition  makes  the  movement 
habitunl.  Tbe  original  peripheral  stituulus  or  centrally  aroused  idea 
is  absent,  but  the  performance  of  the  movement  continues  withotit 
occasion  or  purpose,  ns  an  habitual  automatic  activity.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  condition  of  the  now  pathological  motor  process  a  de- 
ficient will  power  is  an  essential  and  fuDdamentuI  element.  Tbe  tic 
patient  has  a  weak  will,  and  with  it  may  go  other  traits  characteristic 
of  a  pHTtially  arrested  mcutat  development.  Tbe  development  of  the 
{^lathologtral  phenomenon  takes  Its  own  course  because  there  is  not 
the  ability  of  voluntary  resistance.  This  is  one  of  the  main  things 
that  distinguishes  tic  from  the  habitual,  stereotyped  performance  of 
the  normal  person.  The  tic  patient  cannot  check  his  habit,  and  fur- 
ther, hr  suffers  through  its  repression.  Also,  the  habitual  movement 
of  tbe  normal  person  occurs  unawares,  when  his  attention  Is  engaged 
in  something  else.     Tic  occurs  when  the  mind  and  body  are  unoccn- 

Sied.    It  weakens  or  disappears  when  the  attention  of  the  patient  la 
irected  to  some  other  activity. 
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The  localization  of  the  tic  is  varioaa.  Any  muscle  of  the  bo<ly  may 
be  iavolved.  The  only  rule  to  be  ooted  is  that  those  muscles  that  are 
VLSvd  most,  or  are  most  expressiveof  mental  states  are  mast  frequently 
the  seat  of  this  pathological  activity.  A  single  muscle  alone  is  never 
involved,  hat  only  such  groups  as  are  u$c<l  in  co-ordinated  functional 
movements.  The  Authors 'levote  a  section  to  the  description  of  differ- 
ent  tics,  naming  them  according  to  both  the  group  of  mnscles  in- 
volved, and  tht?  function  of  thofie  musclea,  ^uch  aa  the  facial  tics,  or 
the  mimetic  tics,  the  lip  tics,  or  the  sucking  tics,  etc.  Copiouft  illns- 
trations  are  given  s.<t  usual.  The  form  of  the  motor  process  may  I>c 
thatot  either  the  clonic  or  tonic  contraction.  Other  authors  have  not 
included  the  latter,  but  there  are  tonic  contractions  thm  have  associ- 
ated with  them  all  the  other  characteristics  of  tic.  There  is  no  regn- 
lar  rhythm  or  frequency  in  the  occurrence  of  the  movements.  They 
make  their  6rst  appearance  most  frequently  during  childhood,  but 
may  begin  at  any  other  time  of  life,  and  usually  continne  up  to  old 
age.  Several  sections  are  devoted  to  the  relation  of  lie  to  other 
diseases,  differential  diagnosis,  other  symptoms  associated  with  tic, 
etc.,  that  are  of  interest  more  to  the  cliniciaM  than  to  the  p-sycholo- 
gist. 

The  general  outcome  of  these  consirleralions  is  that  tic  is  a  uoiuae 
psycho-motor  phenomenon  that  may  have  various  symptoms  of  other 
aervons  disorders  associated  with  it.  bnt  it  beara  no  necessary  relation 
to  these.  As  to  the  etiology  of  tic  nothing  very  definite  is  ventured. 
A  variety  of  things  may  be  the  initiating  occasion  of  what  will  later 
develop  into  a  tic,  but  these  cannot  be  regarded  ascausea.  After  these 
have  been  enumerated,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  psychic  predis- 
position of  the  individual  remain!)  the  condilio  sing  qua  non  ior  the 
origin  and  development  of  tic.  The  previous  statement  in  regard  to 
the  weak  will  power,  and  partially  arrested  development  ol  the  tic 
patient  is  of  course  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection.  Some  aca> 
tomical  changes  have  been  reported,  but  these  the  authors  regard,  not 
as  characteristic  of  tic.  but  as  results  of  coraplicattona  of  the  cases  re- 
ported. They  regard  tic  as  an  inherited  functional  anomaly  associated 
with  a  deficient  development  of  cortical  association  tracts,  or  sub-cor- 
ttcal  branchings,  with  molecular  malforniationa  that  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  preKDt  methods. 

The  last  sixty  pAgrsof  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  tic.  The  degree  of  curability  is,  iu  general,  dependent 
uiion  the  degree  of  will  power  of  the  patient.  Medicinal  treatment  is 
of  little  value.  The  rules  of  proper  diet,  and  of  general  bygleue  are 
to  be  obser\-ed.  Proper  psycho-motor  training  is  the  only  direct 
method  thai  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  tic  patient.  Two  kinda 
of  exercises  are  to  be  employed,  together,  (i )  Exercises  in  remaining 
ab.iolntely  motionless,  beginning  with  short  periods  that  are  to  be 
gradually  lengthened.  (2)  Regulated  gymcRSlics,  using  only  correct 
moveuients.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  mirror.  The 
patient  is  to  perforin  these  exercises  also  alouc  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
where  he  can  himself  see  and  correct  his  anomnties  in  positions  and 
movaments.  Such  a  demonstration  of  his  anomalies  is  more  forceful 
than  description  or  exhortation.  F.  Kdhlmann. 

Clark  University. 

Begaiement  et  Autres  Maladies  FonctionelUs  de  la  Parole,  by  Dli. 
Chbrvin.     Soci^t^  d'Rililion.s  ScientiGqaes.     Paris,  1901,  pp.  551. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  former  work. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  and  an  appendix.  In  part  I  be 
dlscuases  the  rdle  of  speech  in  society  and  clasfljlieii  a]>eecb  defects  ac- 
cording to  their  cansca.    In  part  II  be  takes  up  stuttering  proper  gir- 
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iug  first  a  brief  history  of  stuttering  and  tben  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "stutter."  tracing  it  through  many  lan^Qagcsi  and  dialects.  This 
is  followed  by  a  vatuable  chapter  on  statistics,  nased  on  llie  tutlitary 
statistics  on  stuttering  and  otuer  nervous  diseases  in  France,  Switzer* 
land,  Knglafid,  Austro-Hniigary,  Beigiunt,  Italy  and  Russia,  aud  pre- 
sents ethnographic  maps  of  all  of  these  countries  except  England,  show- 
ing the  distribattou  of  the  troubles  in  question.  In  the  nrxt  chapter 
(VI)  be  taken  up  the  defiuitiona  o[  stuttering,  causes,  age  of  appear 
ancc.  professional  stammering,  sex,  difficulties  of  resuiration,  verbal 
phobias,  and  hysterical  etuttering.  When  he  holds  toat  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  slattcrers  is  to:i  he  deals  probably  with  adalts.  With 
children  the  ratio  is  probably  2:1  or  3:1.  He  objects  to  the  term  hyS' 
Urical  stuttering  used  hj  many  writers,  since  speech  defects  due  to 
hysteria,  according  to  bini,  are  not  stuttering';  he  would  prefer  the 
term  "speech  defects  of  hysteria." 

The  next  [our  chapters  are  devoted  to  methods  of  treatment.  We 
first  have  a  short  history  of  methods  in  general,  followed  by  one  of  the 
Chervid  method.  According  to  the  latter  mcthcl  the  treKtmvut  is 
divided  into  two  main  nana,  which,  however,  are  usually  carried  on 
together,  Duinely,  the  functional  and  mental.  The  first  consists  of 
respiratory  and  articulatory  exercises,  and  the  second  port  in  insisting 
vigorously  that  the  patient  carefully  imitate  the  instructor.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  three  weeks.  During  the  first  week  the  patient 
Is  taught  the  elemeota  ot  speech  and  methods  of  breathing,  and  he 
must  keep  absolute  silence  outside  of  instruction  hours.  During  the 
second  week  the  principles  of  respiration  and  articulation  are  further 
practiced,  the  patient  is  given  liberty  uf  speech,  but  must  speak  slowly 
audmelhodically.  Duriug  the  third  week  attention  is  given  to  phrases 
aud  to  inScction  of  the  voice,  gradually  coming  to  natural  diction  aud 
ordinary  conversation.  When,  at  the  ea<l  of  three  virceks.  the  patieat 
is  dismissed,  he  is  considered  only  convalescent;  he  should  practice 
his  exercises  from  2-3  hours  a  day  for  at  least  a  month.  The  last  chap- 
ter of  part  II  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  military  ex- 
emption ou  account  of  stuttering. 

Part  III  deals  with  various  other  functional  speech  defects.  Ills 
divided  into  four  chapters.  In  the  first  he  discusses  various  forms  of 
stammering  (bl^iil^)  and  aays  the  sex  ratio  is  the  inverse  of  that  in 
stuttering.  In  the  next  chapters  he  takes  up  rhotaclsni — faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  lelt^T  r,  the  eunuch  voice  and  nasalizing.  Faulty 
articulation  he  cures  by  au  orthophonic  treatment.  If  uasalizing, 
howe%-cr.  is  due  to  organic  causes  a  surgical  operation  should  precede 
the  didactic  treatment. 

In  part  IV  theauthordeals  with  speech  defects  due  to  organic  causes, 
such  ajt  hare-lips  and  cleft  palate*. 

In  the  appendices  the  first  eighty-nine  pages  arc  devoted  to  tome 
old  traditions  aud  some  collections  from  folklore  relative  to  speech 
and  sptcch  defects;  and  finally  the  last  sixty-two  pages  are  j^lven  to 
reports  from  oHicial  commissions,  medical  and  scientific  societies,  set- 
ting forth  the  merits  of  the  Chervin  method — advertising  mat^al 
which  should  not  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  book. 

tn  a  l>ook  coming  fro^t  a  physician  and  teacher  nl  Kuch  experience, 
one  is  disappointed  not  to  fiud  more  clinical  data.  The  anthropologi- 
cal portion  of  the  book  is  very  gooil  aud  the  extensive  statistics  should 
be  helpful.  The  book  is  written  iu  a  clear  and  concise  style,  and  in 
spite  of  its  defects  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  which  it 
treats.  Edward  Conradi. 

Clark  University. 
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Action,  ^63.     S«e  alfto  Wilt. 

AdvertUmg.  theory  oi.  118. 

i£athetics,  117;  Hirn'B  "  OriRta  of  Art,"  457;  music,  456;  theoretical, 
456,  457.     See  also  Dancing. 

Antliropology,  460.  .aboriginal  American  Bnaketry.^iz.  ArchGeolognr, 
methodi  and  aims  of,  452.  Archiv  fUr  Rassett'  ttnd  Geiethch^ts- 
Siologie,  312.  Compurative  fethnolt^ical)  psychiatry,  587.  Cul- 
ture problems  of  the  present,  ^12.  Ethnic  factors  in  Souih  Amer- 
ica, 311.  Kthnolotfy>  116.  311.460.  Pood  of  Klamath  ladtaas,  463. 
Homes  of  the  Indo-Germani,  450.  Japanese,  evolution  of,  462, 
Bociety,  449.  Macedonian  folklore,  451.  Malay  marie,  311. 
Right  of  Asylum  among  primitive  peoples,  452.  Symbolism,  454. 
Travels  and  observations:  Central  Africa,  450;  China,  past  and 
present,  450;  Cochinchiua  and  Combodia,  4$o;  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  450;  Great  Benin,  its  castoras,  an  and  horrors,  451 ;  India. 
past  and  present,  450  ;  Kamchatkan  experiences,  449  ;  L,and  of  the 
Dons,  451 ;  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,  311 ;  Polynesia,  311 ;  Syria 
and  Palestine  ol  to-day,  45a  :  Women  in  Java.  450. 

Apparaias,  57;  Whipple  gasometer,  57;  Frame  for  adaptation  and 
aiter-imogcs.  57;  Contrast  frame.  58;  Six-fold  coIor-mixcr,  sS; 
Wall  campimeter,  59;  Disc  cutter;  S9'>  Simple  complication 
pendulum,  5S1. 

Association :  Association  of  ideas  in  the  insane,  590.    Se«  also  Memory. 

Attcntiou  fluctuations,  effect  of  clotting  the  eye  on,  512. 

Audition  :  Auditory  teats,  14 ;  speech  tests,  36 ;  tests  with  mechanical 
sonnds.  43 ;  tests  of  tonal  limits,  46.  Sec  also  Beats  and  Tonal 
sensations. 

Beats.  Rbbin^hftua*  explanation  of,  62;  phenomena  of,  66;  Stumpfa 
explanation  of,  67. 

Biological  :  Development,  experimentally  controlled.  454.  Imnmnity 
and  snsceptibihtv  of  fertilized  sea-urchin  eggs,  462.  Polydactyl- 
ism  in  man  and  (domestic  animals,  118.  Psychic  phenomena,  ori- 
gin and  biological  signification  of,  tao.  Segmentation,  special 
physics  of,  4^.  Sec  also  Comparative  Psychology,  EvolutioDi 
Heredity,  Philosophical. 

Children,  tests  of,  201 .     Day-dreaming  of,  465. 

Color-mixing,  apparatns  for,  58;  disc  cutter,  59. 

Comparative  psychology,  313;  Association  in  hermit  crabs,  462;  Ani- 
mal Education,  iij;  Beet,  456;  Bnglish  sparrows.  313;  Whit« 
rata,  115. 

Contrast,  apparatus  for,  58. 

Correctiona,  I30,  312. 

Correlation,  7a.  301 ;  Methods  of  determining,  77. 

Criminal  responsibility  and  degeneracy,  463. 

Danciu);.  history  of.  462. 

I>egcnerBcy  and  the  degenerate,  454,    and  criminal  rcsponaiblllty,  463. 

Day  dreams,  psychology  of,  465;  Morbid,  483;  Age  in  relation  to,  469. 

Bmotiona,  569. 

Brgograph  as  a  measurer  of  work  capacity,  307. 

Rrrors  of  observation,  462. 

Ethics,  115,  458:  social  ethics,  457. 
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Evolntion,  and  adaptation,  119.  Descent  of  mao,  463.  Direction  of 
Hair  in  Hoinials  and  m^iD,  455.  Natnral  selection,  454.  Origin  of 
the  bee  commnnity,  456- 

Experimental  psycholof;y,  3U2,  463  ;  in  Italy,  515.  Firat  German  Con- 
gress for  Bzperlniental  Psychology,  447.  German  Society  for 
Bxperimental  Psychology,  464.  Methods  and  standpoint  of 
psycho- phyiiics,  455.     See  also.  Correlation,  Grgograph,  Teats. 

FBtigne  curves  in  sane,  nenrotic  and  tDsane,  587. 
Feeling  and  attitude  of  cooftciousuess,  lao. 

General  lulelligence,  aoi. 

Hcmianopic  hallucinations,  586. 

Hyjuiotisni,  1 17. 

Heredity,  463,  463;  and  social  progress,  113. 

Ideal,  .v>S- 

Idiocy,  sec  Mental  deficiency. 

Iinagiuatioti  and  day  dreaming,  481. 

Imitation,  456. 

Inbibitton,  453,  531. 

Language,  defects  of:  Stnttering.  594. 
Logic,  ,^08,  463;  logical  theory,  117. 

Memory,  7.  463-    Memory  and  aMociatioti  in  aane  and  insane,  585. 
Mental  deficiency,  391. 
Mental  imagery.  4S0. 
Mental  testa,  15,  489  ;  literature  of,  3o. 
Mind  and  Itody,  302;  Prof.  Strong  on,  119. 

Miscellaneous :  Astrophysics,  462.  Count  de  Gobinean  and  aryanism, 
449.     Diary  of  a  Turk,  4«|t.     TdeiitificAtion  of  pure  organic  com- 

founds,  461.     Infections  diseases,  453.      Limits  of  history,  461. 
t.  Lonis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  46^. 
Movement,  117.     Daily  variation  in  motor  ability.  460. 

Nervous  diseases,  311;  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  452.  Central 
nervouA  syatetn  in  alcoholic  paralysis,  586.  Pathological  cliangea 
in  the  medulla  in  scute  diphtheritic  toziemia,  5S6.  Tabes,  584. 
Tic,  593. 

Neurology,  recent  progrets  in,  116.  Brain  anatomy  and  psychology, 
453.  Bxcitatinu,  iu^ibitiou  nud  narkosis,  453.  Fibrillar  structure 
of  nerve  cells  in  normal  and  pathological  conditions,  591.  Nerve 
chemistry,  5S5.  Neurones  and  the  neuron  concept,  453.  Sum- 
mation, 540. 

Pain,  quantitative  studies  of,  462. 

Philosophical.  Fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  116;  American 
Phitosoptiical  Associfltiou,  310.  Animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
453.  Bain'ti  philowpbical  essays,  116,  Balance,  the  fundamental 
verity,  457,  Bentkc's  metaphysics,  459.  Categories,  459.  Comte, 
117.  Crystallization  and  morphogenesis,  453.  Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  the  new  philosophy,  459.  Energy,  entropy  and  proof  of  a 
creator,  ti,s.  Hobbea,  130.  IdealUtic  argunieut  against  material, 
ism,  458.  Lao-tze's  Tao-teh  King,  117.  Life  ia  the  universe, 455. 
Living  and  non-living  niattt^r,  453.  Limits  of  the  cognizable.  115. 
Man's  place  in  the  cottuioK,  4O1.  Monism  in  Italy,  459.  Nature  of 
man  (essays  in  oiJlimislic  philosophy).  117.  Nco-Platoniam,  458. 
Philosophy  in  America,  4^,  of  pure  experience,  310,  Philosophy 
of  the  present  day,  459.  Reality,  460.  St.  Anselm.  translation  of 
certain  of  bis  works,  116.  Second  International  Cougre««  of  Phi- 
losophy, 463.  Spiritnal  currents  of  the  present,  4<k>.  'fht  Ed- 
wardean,  116. 
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Physiologlcti :  Circulation  anii  cerebral  actioo,  499.  FortschritU  der 
Physiologic,  463.  Mnscalar  tonus,  547.  Nature  of  vital  pheoom- 
ena,  r^fio.  Perimlicitieiri  of  Uic  hmnan  organism.  309.  Traube- 
IleriuK  wave*.  499.  W«ciilar  tonus,  544.  Wellcome  Pliysiologtcsl 
Revearcb  Laboratories,  1 16.  See  al»o  Inbibitioo.  Neurology  and 
Refiex  action. 

Psycbiatry,  452,  583.  Ameutia  and  dementia.  585.  Comparative 
p«ycbiatry,  587.  Dementia  prajcox.  463.  Juvenile  general  paraly- 
sis, 585.  Horul  insanity,  580.  Obsessions  and  psychastbcnia,  589. 
Research  lu  state  hospitals  for  insane,  118.  Traumatic  insaoitT, 
582. 

Practice  and  learning,  307. 

Psychic  Research,  461. 

Psychosis,  subjective  ftofl  objective  aspects  of,  2. 

Psychologists,  Cattell's  statistics  of,  102. 

Psychological  Journals  au'l  Serials.  L'  Annie P'ivfhologiqne  Vol.  VIII, 
1 18.  Vol.  X,  448.  Britiih  Journal  of  Isyeftology.  394.  /oumat  0/ 
PhUosothy.  Psychology  and  Seienlific  Method.  461.  Piycholog- 
ieal  Bulletin,  463,  592.     University  of  Colorado  Studies. 

Psychological  Textbooks  and  General  Works.  Lipps'*  Leitfaden  der 
Psychologic,  462.  Miinsterberg'fi  GrumUiigc  dcr  Psychologie,  Pt. 
I,  295.  Natorp's  Allgcmcinc  Psychologie,  455-  Wunilt'a  Grund- 
zugc 'ler  pbysn/lijgischeii   Psychologie,  5th  Rd.,  116,  461. 

Psychology:  and  brain  auatouiy,  453;  structural  and  fauctional,  118. 
See  also  Soul. 

Psycho  physics,  see  Experimental  Psychology. 

Reaction  time  and  movement,  462;  as  a  mental  test,  489. 

Recognition  and  comparison,  305. 

Reflex  action,  history  of,  526.  Direction  of  transmission  and  co- 
ordination of  reflexes.  554  Teudoti  reflexes,  551.  Reflexes, 
speculative  cousi'lerations  on,  561. 

Religion,  Huffditig's  theory  of.ioS.  Christ,  unwritten  sayings  of,  115, 
Virgin  Birth  of,  114.  Immortality  and  destiny,  t2o.  Reltgfoo 
and  scieuce,  120.     Theological  and  philosophical' literatnre,  118. 

Sex,  104.     Sex  and  love  of  children,  460.     Nocturnal  Hmissioni.  104. 

Social  Psychology.  Anarchistic  individualism,  457.  Family,  457. 
Immigration  and  populatiou,  118. 

Soul,  history  of  ideas  of  the.  121.  Primitive  ideas  of,  122.  Greek 
ideas  of,  T53.  Theologicai  ideas  of,  164.  Philosophical  ideaa  of, 
185.  Psychological  theories  of,  347.  Current  popular  ideas  of, 
359.  Ideas  of  niaterialisis  regnrding,  373.  Ideas  of  the  "Self." 
375.     Scat  of  the  Soul,  378. 

Test  of  discriminative  power  (by  welghta),  245;  of  bearing,  243. 
Testx  of  visual  brightness,  344. 

Time-perception,  theory  of,  i ;  measurement  of,  r.  Duration  and  suc- 
cession. 4.  Origin  of  time-perception,  9.  Rhythmic  character  of 
consciousness,  5.  "Specious  present, *'i.  "  Time  dragging  "  and 
"time  flying,"  4. 

Tonal  sensations,  Helmholtz*  theory  of.  62. 
46. 


Vision,  456.     Adaptation,  apparatus  for,  57. 

for,  57.     "  Facial  Vision,"  383. 
Voluntary  muscular  contraction,  460, 

Will,  fiecdom  of,  115,  116. 


Upper  and  lower  limits, 
After-images,  apparAtus 
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